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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO 

THE    SIXTH   EDITION. 


QINCE  the  firft  publication  of  the  theory 
*^  of  moral  sentiments,  which  was  fo  long 
ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  feveral 
corrections,  and  a  good  many  illuftrations  of 
the  do6lrines   contained  in  it,   have  occurred 
to  me.     But  the  various  occupations  in  which 
the  different  accidents  of  my  life   neceffarily 
involved    me,    have    till    now    prevented    me 
from    reviling    this    work  with  the   care  and 
attention    which     I     always    intended.      The 
reader  will  find  the  principal  alterations  which 
I  have    made   in  this   New    Edition,   in   the 
laft    Chapter    of  the    third    Se6lion    of  Part 
Rril ;    and  in  the  four  firft  Chapters  of  Part 
Third.     Part  Sixth,   as   it  ftands  in  this  New 
Edition,  is  altogether  new.     In  Part  Seventh, 
I  have   brought  together  the  greater  part  of 
the  different  paffages  concerning  the   Stoical 
Phflofophy,   which,    in    the  former   Editions, 
had   been    fcattered   about   in   different  parts 
of  the   work.       I  have   likewife    endeavoured 
to  explain    more    fully,    and    examine    more 
diftinftly,    fome    of    the    doftrines     of    that 


XVI  ADVERTISEMENT, 

famous  fe6l.  In  the  fourth  and  lail  Se6liotl 
of  the  fame  Part,  I  have  thrown  together 
a  few  additional  obferv^ations  concerning  the 
duty  and  principle  of  veracity.  There  are, 
befides,  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  a  few 
other  alterations  and  corre6lions  of  no  great 
moment. 

In  the  laft  paragraph  of  the  firft  Edition 
of  the  prefent  work,  I  faid,  that  I  ihould  in 
another  difcourfe  endeavour  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  principles  of  law  and 
government,  and  of  the  different  revolutions 
which  they  had  undergone  in  the  different 
ages  and  periods  of  fociety ;  not  only  in 
what  concerns  juftice,  but  in  what  concerns 
police,  revenue,  and  arms,  and  whatever 
elfe  is  the  obje6t  of  law.  In  the  Enquiry 
concerning  ilie  Nature  and  Caitfes  of  the 
Wealth  of  NationSj  I  have  partly  executed 
this  promife ;  at  leaft  fo  far  as  concerns  po- 
lice, revenue,  and  arms.  What  remains,  the 
theory  of  jurifprudence,  which  I  have  long 
proje6led,  I  have  hitherto  been  hindered 
from  executing,  by  the  fame  occupations 
which  had  till  now  prevented  me  from  revit 
ing  the  prefent  work.  Though  my  very  ad- 
vanced age  leaves  me,  I  acknowledge,  very 
little  expe6lation  of  ever  being  able  to  exe- 

4  cut^ 
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cute  this  great  work  to  my  own  iatisfa6tion ; 
yet,  as  I  have  not  altogether  abandoned  the 
defign,  and  as  I  wifh  ftill  to  continue  under 
the  obligation  of  doing  what  I  can,  I  have 
allowed  the  paragraph  to  remain  as  it  was 
publiihed  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when 
I  entertained  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
execute  every  thing  which  it  announced. 
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Of  the  Propriety  of  Action. 


« 


t^nfifting  of  jFfafei?  ^edlions. 
SECTION  L 

OF  Tfi£  SENSE  OF  PROPRIETY* 

f  •  < 

CHAR    L 
•  Of  SympaOiy. 

HOW  felfifli  foever  man  may  be  fUppoled,  PART 
there  are  evidently  fome  principles  in  his       ^* 
natnre,  ndtieh  intereil  him  in  the  fortune  of      ^^ 
others,  and  render  their  happineis  neceflary  to 
him,  though  he  derives  nothing  from  it  ex- 
cept the  pleafure  of  feeing  it.     Of  this  kind 
is  pity^  or  compaffion,  the  emotion  which  we 
fed  for  the  mife^^  of  others,  when  we  either 
fte  it,  or  are  made  to  conceive  it  ii[»  a  very 
voL.t  B  lively 
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p  A  R  T  Uvdy  manner.  Thai  ^  often  derive  fbrrow 
from  the  ibrrow  of  others,  is  a  matter  of 
fa€fc  too  ohvious  to  require  any  inilances  t6 
prove  it ;  for  this  ientiment,  like  *'all  the  pther 
origfoal  paffions  of  human  nature,  is*  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  virtuous  and  humane, 
though  they  perhaps  may  feel  it  with  the  most 
exquifite  fenfibility.  The  greateft""  ruffiaii(  the 
mod  hardened  violator  of  the  laws  of  fociety,  is 
not  altogether  without  it. 

As  we  have  no  immediate  experience  of  what 
other  men  feel,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  «re  afie^ted,  but  "by  conceiv- 
xng  what  we  ourfelves  fhould  feel  in  the  like 
fituation.  Though  our  brother  is  upon  the  rick, 
as  long  as  we  oiuf^ves  are  at  our  eafe,i>ur  i^nfes 
will  never  inform  us  of  what  he  fuffers.  They 
never  *did,  and  never  can,  carry  us  beyond  our 
own  perfon,  and  it  is  by  the  imagination  only 
that  we  can  form  any  conception  of  what  are 
his  fenfations.  Neither  can  that  faculty  help  us 
to  this  any  other  way,  than  by  reprefenting  to 
us  what  would  be  our  own,  if  we  were  in  his 
cafe.  It  is  the  impreffions  of  our  own  fenies  - 
only,  not  thofe  of  his,  which  our  imaginatkms 
cc^y.  By  the  imagination  we  place  ourfelves  in 
bis  fituation,  we  ccmceive  ourfelves  enduring  all 
the  fame  torments,  we  enter  as  it  were  into  his 
body,  and  become  in  fome  meafure  the  fame 
perlbn  with  him,  and  thence  form  fbme  idea  <>f 
his  fenfations,  and  even  feel  ibmethmg  whicfat 
fhoogh  weaker  in  degree,  is^ot  alti^ther  im« 
like  them.    His  agonies,  when  they  are  tlm* 

brought 
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lirou^t  home  to  ourfMveff,  when  we  have  thus  8  B  c  T. 
adopted  and  made  them  our  own,  begin  at  laft  ,  J^_ 
to  zSeSt  us,  and  we  then  tremble  and  ihudder  at 
the  thought'^of  what  he  feels.  For  as  to  be  lA 
pain  or  diftrefi  of  any  kind  excites  the  m<^  ex»> 
ceffive  ibrrow,  fo  to  conceive  or  to  imagine  that 
we  are  in  it,  excites  Some  d^ree  of  the  fame 
emotion,  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  or  dull*> 
nefs  of  the  conception. 

That  this  is  the  fource  of  our  fellow-feeling 

for  the  mifery  of  others,  that  it  is  by  changing 

places  in  fancy  withjthe  jfuflferer,  that  we  come 

either  to  conceive  or  to  be  affe6ted  by  what  he 

feels,  may  be  demonflrated  by  many  obvious  ob» 

iervations,  if  it  ihould  not  be  thought  fufficiently 

evident  of  itfelf.    When  we  fee  a  ilroke  aimed 

and  juft  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of 

another  peribn,  we  natifrally  Ihrink  and  draw 

back  our  own  1^  or  our  own  arm ;  and  when  it 

does  fall,  we  feel  it  in  fome  meafure,  and  are 

hurt  by  it  aa  well  as  the  fufferer.    The  mob, 

when  they  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  flack 

rqpe,  naturally  writhe  and  twiil  and  balance 

tl^  own  bodies,  as  they  fee  him  do»  and  aa 

they  feel  that  they  themfelves  muft  do  if  in  his 

fituadon.    Perfons  of  delicate  fibres  and  a  weak 

conftitution  of  body  complain,  that  in  looking  on 

the  fores  and  ulcers  which  are  expofed  by  b^- 

gars  in  the  ftreets,  they  are  apt  to  feel  an  itch« 

ing  or  uneafy  ftnfatton  in  the  correfpondent  part 

ni  thdr  own  bodies.    The  horror  which  they 

oonceive  at  the  mifery  of  thofe  wretches  affe^ls 

that  particular  part  Ih  themfelves  more  than  any 

^  2  other; 
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PART  Other ;  becaufe  that  horror  arifes  from  con- 
^_  ,-ceivmg  what  they  themfelves  would  fliffer,  if 
they  really  were  the  wretches  whom  they  are 
looking  upon,  and  if  that  partioiilar  part  in 
themfelves  was  a6lually  a£^d:ed  in  the  fame 
miferable  manner.  ,  The  v$ry  force  of  this  con- 
ception is  fufficient,:  in  their  feeble  frames,  to 
produce  that  itching  or  uneafy  fenfation  com- 
plained of.  Men  of  the  mod  robuft  make,  ob- 
ferve  that  in  looking  upon  fore  eyes  they  often 
feel  a  very  fenlible  forenefs  in  their  own,  which 
proceeds  from  the  fame  reafon ;  that  organ  being 
in  the  ftroMeft  man  more  deUcate,  than  any 
other  part.of^3tSi^i)ody  is  in  the  weakefl. 

*  Neither  is  it  tho^  ;qircumflances  only,  which 
create  pain  or  fon^oy/;^  that  call  forth  our  fellow- 
feeling.  WhatevjBt  is  the  paifion  which  arifes 
from  any  object  in  the  perfon  principally  con- 
cerned, an  analpgous  emotion  fprings  up,  at  the 
thought,  of  his  fituation,  in  the  bread  of  every 
attentive  Q)e£tator.  Our  joy  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  ^pfe  heroes  of  tragedy  or  romance  who 

^  ^  '  intereft  us,  is  as  fincere  as  our  grief  for  their 
diitrels,  and  our  fellow-feeling  with  their  mifery 
is  not  more  real  than  that  with  their  happinels. 
We  enter  into  their  gratitude  towards  thofe 
faithful  friends  who  did  not  defert  them  in  their 
difficulties ;  and  we  heartily  go  along  with  their 
refentment  againfl  thofe  perfidious  traitors  who 

,^'        injured,  abandoned,  or  deceivid    them.      In 

every  paffion  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  fiif^ 

'  ceptible,  the  emotions  of  t^e  by-ilander  always 

corre^ond  to  what,  byrifbiftiging  the  cafe  home 

J  •  t« 
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to  himfelf,  he  ima^nes  fliould  be  the  fentiments  sect. 
of  the  fufferer.  .     '• 

Pity  and  compaffion  are  words  appropriated 
to  fignify  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  fbrrow  of 
others.  Sympathy,  though  its  ineamng  was^ 
perhaps,  originally  the  fame^  may  now^  however^ 
without  much  impropriety,  be  made  ule  of  to 
denote  our  fellow-feeling  with  any  paffion  what*' 
ever. 

Upon  fome  occafions  lympathy  may  feem  to 
arife  merely  from  the  view  of  a  certain  emotion 
in  another  perfbn.    The  paffions,  upon  fome 
occafions,  may  feem  to  be  transfufed  from  one 
man  to  ano^er,  inilantaneoufly,  and  antecedent 
to  any  knowledge  of  what  excited  them  in  the 
perfon  principally  concerned.    Grief  and  joy, 
for  example,  ftrongly  expreifed  in  the  look  and 
geftures  of  any  one,  at  once  affedt  the  Q>e8:ator 
with  tbrae  degree  of  a  like  painful  or  agreeable 
emotion.      A  fmiling  face  is,  to  everybody  that 
fees  it,  a  cheerful  object ;  as  a  forrowful  coun- 
tenance, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  melancholy 
one. 

This,  however,  does  not  hold  univerfaUy,  or 
with  regard  to  every  pafiion.  There  are  fome 
paffions  of  which  the  expreflions  excite  no  fort 
of  fympathy,  but  before  we  are  acquainted  with 
what  gave  occafion  to  them,  ferve  rather  to 
diigufl  and  provoke  us  againfl  them^  Thft. 
fiirious  behaviour  of  an  angry  man  is  more  likely 
to  exaiperate  us  againfl  himfelf  than  againil  hid 
eneniies.  As  we  are  unacquainted  with  his  prdt> 
vocation,  we  cannot  bring  his  cafe  home  to  ot^- 

B  3  felvesj 
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PART  fdvesy  nor  conceive  Iny  thing  like  the  paffions 

^ ,  which  it  excites.    But  we  plainly  fee  what  is 

the  fituation  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  angry, 
and  to  what  violenqe  tfaeymay  be  e^^ofed  from 
fo  enragedjan  adverfary^  We  readily,  therefore, 
fympathize  with  their  fear  or  refentment,  and 
are  immediately  di^fed  to  take  part  againfl 
the  man  from  whom  they  appear  to  be  in  (b 
much  danger. 

If  the  very  appearances  of  grief  and  joy  in«9 
ipire  us  with  fome  degr^  of  the  like  emotions, 
it  is  becaufe  they  luggefl  to  us  the  general  idea 
of  fome  good  or  bad  fortune  that  has  befallen 
the  perfbn  in  whom  we  obferve  them :  and  in 
thefe  paffions  this  is  fufficient  to  have  fome  little 
'  influence  upon  us.  The  effe6i;s  of  grief  and  joy 
terminate  in  the  perfon  who  feels  thofe  emotions, 
of  which  the  expreffions  do  not,  like  thofe  of 
refentment,  iuggefl  to  us  the  idea  of  any  other 
perfon  for  whom  we  are  concerned,  and  whofe 
interefls  are  oppofite  to  his,  The  general  idea 
of  good  or  bad  fortune,  therefore,  creates  feme 
concern  for  the  perfon  who  has  met  with  it, 
but  the  gei^eral  idea  of  provocation  excites  no 
fympathy  with  the  anger  of  the  man  who  has 
received  it.  Nature,  it  feems,  teaches  us  to  be 
more  averfe  to  enter  into  this  paffion,  and,  till 
informed  of  its  caufe,  to  be  diQ)ofed  rather  to 
take  part  againfl  it. 

Even  our  iympathy  with  the  grief  or  joy  of 
another,  before  we  are  informed  of  the  caufe  of 
dither,  is  always  extremely  imperfect.  Greneral 
lamentations,  which  exprels  nothing  but  the 

anguiib 
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fDguifli  of  the  fuflferer,  create  rather  a  curiofity  8  B  c  r. 
to  inquire,  into  his  fituation,  along  with  Ibme 
dtQx>fitiqn  to  Qnapathize  idth  him^  than  any 
a&ual  fympathyihat  is  vary  ienfible.  The  firft 
queftion  which  we  aik  is.  What  h^  befallen 
you  ?  TM  this  be  anfwered,  though^  az^  un« 
eafy  both  £rom  the  vague  idea  of  his  misfortuney 
and  ftill  more  from  torturing  ourselves  with 
conjeftures  about  what  it  may  be,  yet  our  £3. 
low-feeling  is  not  very  confiderable. 

Sympathy,  therefore,  does  not  arife  fo  much 
from  the  view  of  the  paffion,  as  from  that  of  the 
fituation  which  excites  it.    We  fometimes  feel 
for  another,  a  paffion  of  which  he  himfelf  feems 
to  be  altogether  incapable ;  becaufe,  when  w^ 
put  ourfelves  in  his  cafe,  that  paffion  arifes  in 
our  breaft  from  the  imagination,  though  it  does 
not  in  his  from  the  reality.    We  blufh  for  the 
impudence  and  rudenefs  of  another,  though  he 
himfelf  appears  to  have  no  fenfe  of  the  impro- 
priety of  his  own  behaviour;  becaufe  we  can* 
not  help  feeling  with  what  conftifion  we  our* 
fdves  Ihould  be  covered,  had  we  behaved  in  fo 
abfurd  a  manner. 

Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  the  condition 
of  mortalily  expofes  mankind,  the  lois  of  reafbn 
af^pears,  to  thofe  who  have  the  leaft  Q)ark  of 
humanity,  by  far  the  moil  dreadful,  and  they 
behold  that  lad  flage  of  human  wretchednefs^ 
with  deeper  commiferation  than  any  other.  But 
the  poor  wretch,  who  is  in  it,  laughs  and  fings 
perhaps,  and  is  altogether  infenfible  of  his  o¥m* 
mifery.     The  anguifh  which  humanity  feels, 

B  4  therefore. 
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f  A  R  T  tbercAfe,  at  the  fight  of  fuch  an  objed  canno| 
y_  .  be  the  reflexion  of  any  fentiment  of  the  fufierer* 
The  Gompaffioci  of  the  Q>e6tator  mufi  arife  2ito^ 
gether  from  the  confideration  of  what  he  himfelf 
would  feaL  if  he  was  reduced  to  the  fame  un-r 
happy  fitVBon,  and,  what  perhaps  is  iiApoffible, 
was  at -the  fame  time  able  to  regard  it  with  his 
prefent  reafon  and  judgment.  « 

*  What  are  the  pangs  of  a  mother,  when  ihe 
hears  the  moaning  of  her  infant  that  during  the 
agony  of  difeafe  cannot  exprefs  what  it  feels  ? 
In  her  idea  of  what  it  fufiers,  flie  joins,  to  its 
real  helpleflhels, '  her  own  conicioufnefs  of  that 
helpleflhefs,  and  her  own  terrors  for  the  vain 
known  confequences  of  its  diforder ;  and  out  of 

•  all  thefe,  fturms,  for*  her  own  forrow,  the  moil 
complete,  image  of  mifery  and  diflrefs.    The 

•  infant,  however,  feels  only  the  uneafinefi  of  the 
prefent  inftant,  which  can  never  be  great.  With 
regard  to  the  future,  it  is  perfectly  fecure,  and 
in  its  thoughtleffnefs  and  want  of  forefight,  pof> 
fefles  an  antidote  againfl  fear  and  anxiety,  the 
great  tormentors  of  the  human  bread,  from 
which,  reaion  and  philofophy  will,  in  vain, 
attempt  to  defend  it  when  it  growi  up  to  a 

man.  4 

« 

We  fympathize  even  with  the  dead,  and  over- 
looking what  is  of  real  importance  in  their  fitua^ 
tion,  diat  awful  futurity  which  awaits  them, 
we  are  chiefly  affe6led  by  thofe  circumftances 
which  ftrike  our  fenfes,  but  can  have  no  influence 
Upon-their  happinels. .  It  is  nuferable,  we  think, 
to  W  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  fun  >  to  he 

•    fhut 
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ihut  out  from  life  and  converfation ;  to  be  laid  s  £  c  T. 
in  the*  cold  grave,  a  prey  to  comiptioTi  and  the 
reptiles  of  the  earth ;  to  be  no  more  thought  of 
in  this  world,  but  to  be  obliterated,  in  a  little 
time,  from  the  affe6tions,  and  almoft  from  the 
memory,  of  their  deareft  friends  and  relations. 
Surely,  we  imagine,  We  can  never  feel  too  much 
for  thofe  who  have  fuffered  fo  dreadful  a  cala* 
mity.    The  tribute  of  our  fellow-feeling  feems 
doubly  due  to  them  now,  when  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  forgot  by  every  body;  and, 
by  the  vain  honours  which  we  pay  to  their  me- 
mory, we  endeavour,  for  our  own  mifery,  arti* 
ficially  to  keep  alive*  our  melancholy  remem- 
brance of  their  misfortune.    That  our  fympathy 
can  afford  them  no  confolation  feems  to  be  an 
addition  to  their  calamity;  and  to  think  that 
all  we  can  do  is  unavailing,  and  that,  what  alle- 
viates all  other  diflrefs,  the  regret,  the  love,  and 
the  lameAtations  of  their  friends,  can  yield  no 
comfort  to  them,  ferves  only  to  exalperate  our 
fenfe  of  their  mifery.    The  happmefi .  of  the 
dead,  however,  mofl  aiTuredly,  is  affected  by 
Bone  of  thefe  circumllances ;   nor  is  it   the 
thought  of  thefe  things  which  can  ever  diflurb 
the  profound  fecurity  of  their  repofe.     The  idea 
of  that  dreary  and  endlefs  melancholy,  which 
the  &ncy  naturally  afcribes  to  their  condition, 
arifes  altogether  from  our  joining  to  the  change 
Jvhich  has  been  produced  upon  them,  our  own 
confcioufhefs  of  that  change,  from  our  putting 
ourfelves  in  their  fituation,  and  from  our  lodg* 
j      ing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  our  own  liv- 
ing 
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^  A  R  T  ing  fouls  in  their  inammated  bodies^  and  thenod 

^l ^  conceiving  what  would  be  our  emotions  in  this 

cafe.  It  is  from  this  very  illufion  of  the  ima» 
gination,  that  the  forefight  of  our  own  diflblution 
is  fo  terrible  to  us^  and  that  the  idea  of  thole 
circumftances,  which  undoubtedly  can  give  us 
no  pain  when  we  are  dead,  makes  us  miferable 
while  we  are  alive.  And  from  thence  arifes  one 
of  the  moil  important  principles  in  huniaa 
nature,  the  dread  of  death,  the  great  poifbn  to 
the  happinefs,  but  the  great  reftraint  upon  the 
injuftice  of  mankind,  which,  while  it  afllifts 
and  mortifies  the  inclividual,  guards  and  proteOis 
the  fociety. 


CHAP.    11. 

Of  the  Pleq/icre  of  mutual  Sympathy. 

BUT  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  iympathy^ 
or  however  it  may  be  excited,  nothii^ 
pleafes  us  more  than  to  obferve  in  other  men  a 
fellow-feeling  with  all  the  emotions  of  our  owir 
bread;  nor  are  we  ever  fo  much  fhocked  as 
by  the  appearance  of  the  contrary,  Thofe  who 
are  fond  of  deducing  aU  our  fentimcnts  from 
certain  refinements  of  felf-love,  think  themielveft 
at  no  lofs  to  account,  according  to  their  own 
principles,  both  for  this  pleafure  and  this  pain^ 
Man,  lay  they>  confcious  of  his  own  weaknefi, 

and 
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«d  of  the  need  which  he  has  for  the  affiftanoe  SECT. 

of  others^  rejoices  whenever  he  obferves  that       ^ 

thegr  adopt  his  own  paffions,  becaufe  he  is  then 

aflEimd  of.  that  affiftance ;  and  grieves  whenever 

he  ob&rves  the  contrary,  becaufe  he  is  then 

aflured  of  their  oppofition.    But  both  the  plea« 

fiire  and  the  pain  are  always  felt  fo  inflantane* 

onfly,  and  often  upon  fuch  fidvolous  occaiions, 

tfiat  it  feems  evident  that  neither  of  them  can 

be  derived  from  any  fuch  felf^interefted  con*^ 

fideration^    A  man  is  mortified  when,    aftet 

having  endeavoured  to  divert  the  company,  he 

lodka  round  and  fees  that  nobody  laughs  at  hia 

jefts  but  himfelf.    On  the  contrary,  the  mirth 

of  the  company  is  highly  agreeable  to  him,  and 

he  regards  this  correQ)ondence  of  their  fenti<« 

ments  with  his  own  as  the  greateft  applaufe. 

Neither  does  his  pleafure  feem  to  arife  alto- 
gether from  the  additional  vivacity  which  his 
mirth  may  receive  from  fympathy  with  theirs^ 
m  his  pain  from  the  diiappointment  he  meets 
with  when  he  mifles  this  pleafure ;  though  both 
die  <me  und  the  other,  no  doubt,  do  in  fbme 
ifteafiire*  When  we  have  read  a  book  or  poem 
Iboften  that  we  can  no  longer  find  any  amuie- 
neat  in  reading  it  by  ourfelves,  we  can  ilill  take 
pieafiire  in  reading  it  to  a  companion.  To  him 
it  has  all  the  graces  of  novelty ;  we  enter  into 
the  fiirprife  and  admiration  which  it  naturally 
acites  in  him,  but  which  it  is  no  longer  capa* 
Ue  of  exciting  in  us ;  we  confider  all  the  ideas 
vUdi  it  prefents  rather  in  the  light  in  which 

they 
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FART  they  appear  to  him,  than  in  that  in  which  they 
^_   ,  appear  to  ourfelves,  and  we  a^re  amnfed  by  fym* 
pathy  with  his  amufement  which  thus  enlitens 
our  own.    On  the  contrary,  we  Ihouldbe  veiled 
if  he  did  not  feem  to  be  entertained  with  it, 
and  we  could  no  longer  take  any  pleafure  in 
reading  it  to  him.    It  is  the  fame  cafe  hefe* 
The  mirth  of  the  company,  no  doubt,  enlivens 
our  own  mirth,  and  their  filence,  no  doubt, 
difappoints  us.     But  though  this  may  contri* 
bute  both  to  the  pleafure  which  we  derive  from 
the  one,  and  to  the  pain  which  we  feel  from 
the  other,  it  is  by  no  means  the  ible  caufe  of 
either;  and  this  correfpondence  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  others  with  our  own  appears  to  be  a 
caufe  of  pleafure,  and  the  want  of  it  a  caufe  of 
pain,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this 
manner.    The  fympathy,  which  my  friends  ex- 
prefs  with  my  joy,  might,  indeed,  ^ve  me  plea, 
fure  by  enlivening  that  joy :  but  that  which  they 
exprefs  with  my  grief  could  give  me  none,  iT* 
it  ierved  only  to  enliven  that  grief.    S3rmpathy, 
however,  enlivens  joy  and  alleviates  grief.    It 
enlivens  joy  by  prefenting  another  fource  of* 
fatisfadtion ;  and  it  alleviates  grief  by  infinuat* 
ing  into  the  heart  almoft  the  only  agreeable 
fenfation  which  it  is  at  that  time  capable  of 
receiving. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  accordingly,  that  we  are 
(till  more  anxious  to  communicate  to  our  fricoids 
our  difagreeable  than  our  agreeable  paffions, 
that  we  derive  ftill  more  iatisfa6tion  from  their 

lympathy 
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l^mpathy  with  the  former  thap  from  that  with  s  £  c  T, 
the  latter,  and  that  we  are  flill  more  ihocjced  ^  _^\ 
by:  the  want  of  it. 

How  are  the  uiifortuoate  relieved  when  they 
have  found  out  a  perfpn  to  whom  they  can 
communicate  the-  caufe  of  their  forrow  ?  Upone 
his  fympathy  they  feem  to  difburthen  them- 
ielves  of  a  part  of  their  diilrefs :  he  is  not  im- 
properly (aid  to  fhare  it  with  them.     He  not 
only  feels  a  forrow  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
which  they  feel,  but,  as  if  he  had  derived  a  part 
of  it  to  himfelf,  what  he  feels  ieems  to  alleviate 
the  weight  of  what  they  feel*    Yet  by  relating 
their  misfortunes  they  in  fome  meafure  renew 
their  grie£    They  awaken  in  their  memory  the 
remembrance  of  thofe  circumftances  which  occa* 
fioQ  their  affli6lion.    Their  tears  accordingly 
flow  &iler  than  before,  and  they  are  apt  to  aban- 
don themfelves  to  all  the  w^knefi  of  forrow. 
They  take  pleafure,  however,  in  all  this,  and, 
it  is  evident,  are  fenfibly  relieved  by  it ;  becaufe 
the  fweetnefi  of  his  fympathy  more  than  com« 
penfittes  the  bittemefi  of  that  forrow,  which, 
in  order  to  excite  this  fympathy,  they  had  thus 
enlivened  and  renewed.    The  cruelleil  infult, 
on  the  contrary,  which  can  be  offered  to  the 
unfortunate,  is  to  appear  to  make  light  of  their 
calamities.    To  feem  not  to  be  affedted  with 
the  joy  of  our  companions  is  but  want  of  polite- 
nefi;  but  not  to  wear  a  ferious  countenance 
when  they  tell  us  their  affli6lions,  is  real  and 
grofi  inhumanity. 
Love  is  an  agreeable  i  refentment,  a  diiagree- 

able 
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PART  able  pafton  t  and  accordingly  we  are  not  half 
^  ,  fi>  anxious  that  our  friends  fliould  adopt  our 
friendfliips^  as  that  they  Ihould  enter  into  our 
refentments.  We  can  forgive  them  though  they 
ieem  to  be  little  zSeSted  with  the  favours  whic^ 
we  may  have  received,  but  lofe  all  patience  if 
they  feem  indifferent  about  the  injiuries  which 
may  have  been  done  to  us :  nor  are  we  half  H^ 
angry  with  them  for  not  entering  into  our  gnu 
titude,  as  for  not  fympathizing  with  our  refimt^ 
ment.  They  can  eafily  avoid  being  friends  to 
our  friends,  but  can  hardly  avoid  being  enemies 
to  ihofe  with  whom  we  are  at  variance.  We 
leld<Hn  refent  their  being  at  enmity  with  the 
firft,  though  upon  that  account  we  may  fome* 
times  affedt  to  make  an  awkward  quarrel  with 
them ;  but  we  quarrel  with  them  in  good  ear- 
neft  if  they  live  in  friendihip  with  the  laft. 
The  agreeable  paffions  of  love  and  joy  can 
iatisfy  and  fupport  the  heart  without  any  auxi- 
liary pleafure.  The  bitter  and  painful  emotions 
of  grief  and  refentment  more  flrongly  require 
the  healing  confolation  d  fympathy. 

As  the  perfon  who  is  principally  interefled 
in  any  event  is  pleafed  with  our  iympathy,  and 
hurt  by  the  want  of  it,'  fo  we,  too,  feem  to  be 
pleafed  when  we  are  able  to  lympathize  with 
bim,  and  to  be  hurt  when  we  are  unable  to  do 
lb.  We  run  not  only  to  congratulate  the  £uo 
celsful,  but  to  condole  with  the  afflicted ;  and 
the  pleafure  which  we  find  in  the  converlation 
of  one  whom  in  all  the  pafiions  of  his  heart  we 
can  entirely  iympathize  with,  feems  to  do  more 

I  than 
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than  compeniate  the  painfulnefs  of  that  (or-  sect, 
row  with  which  the  view  of  his  fituation  affects  .     ^ 
us.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  diiagreeable 
to  feel  that  we*  cannot  fympathize  with  him, 
and  inflead  of  being  pl^c^  with  this  exemption 
from  fympathetic  pain,  it  hurts  us  to  find  that 
we  cannot  fliare  his  uneafineis.    If  we  hear  a 
perfbn  loudly  lamenting  his  misfortunes,  which 
towever,  upon  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  our* 
(etves,  we  feel,  can  produce  no  fuch  violent 
eibft  upon  us,  we  are  Ihocked  at  his  grief; 
md,  becaufe  we  cannot  enter  into  it,  call  it 
pufiUanimity  and  weakne&    It  gives  us  the 
^^een,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fee  another  too 
happy  or  too  much  elevated,  as  we  call  it,  with 
iQy  little  piece  of  good  fortune.    We  are  did 
obHged  even  with  his  joy;  and,  becaufQ  we 
cannot  go  along  with  it,  call  it  leviQr  and  folly« 
We  are  even  put  out  of  humour  if  our  com- 
panion laughs  louder  or  longer  at  a  joke  than 
we  think  it  deferves ;  that  is,  than  we  feel  that 
we  ourfdves  could  laugh  at  it 
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CHAP.   IIL*. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  wejtcdge  of  the  propriety 
cr  impropriety  of  the  (iffeStions  of  Qther  men^ 
by  their  concord  or  di/pmance  with  our  &wtu 

WHEN  the  original  paffions  of  the  perfou 
'principally  concerned  are  in  perfeft  con- 
cord "with  the  fympathetic  emotions  of  the 
f|>e£fcator9  they  neceflarily  appear  to  thi§  lafb* 
juft  and  proper,  and  fuitable.  to  their  objects  ;. 
aqd,  on  the  contrary,  when,  upon  bringing  the 
cafe  home  to  himiyf,  he  finds  that  they  de  not 
coincide  Vrith  what  he  feels,^  they  nec^ari^y. 
appear  to  him  unjuft  and  improper,  and  imfuit^ 
able  to  the  caufes  which  excite  them.  To 
approve  of  the  paffions  of  another,  therefore^ 
as  fuitable  to  their  obje£ls,  is  the  fyOM  thing 
as  to  obferve  that  we  entirely  fympathize'"  with 
them ;  and  not  to  approve  of  them  ms  fuch^  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  obferve  that  we  do  not 
entirely  fympathize  with  them.  The  man  who 
refents  the  injuries  that  have  been  done  to  me, 
and  obferves  that  I.refent  them  preciTely  as  he 
does,  neceflarily  approves  of  my  refentment.  The 
man  whofe  fympathy  keeps  time  to  my  grief, 
cannot  but  admit  the  reafonablenefs  of  my  for- 
row.  He  who  admires  the  fame  poem,  or  the* 
fame  pi6lure,  and  admires  them  exadlly  as  I 
do,  mud  furely  allow  the  iuflnefs  of  my  admira- 
tion.   He  who  laughs  at  the  fame  joke,  and 

laughs 
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laughs  along  with  me,  cannot  well  deny  the  SECT. 

propriety  of  my  laughter.    On  the  contrary^       ^ 

the  perfon  who,  upon  thefe  different  occafions, 

either  feels  no  fuch  emotion  as  that  which  I  feel, 

or  feels  none  that  bears  any  proportion  to  mine, 

cannot  avoid  difapproving  my  fentiments  on 

account  of  their  diflbnance  with  his  own.     If 

my  animofity  goes  beyond  what  the  indignation 

of  my  friend  can  correfpond  to;  if  my  grief 

exceeds  what  his  moil  tender  compaffion  can 

go  along  with ;  if  my  admiration  is  either  too 

hi^  or  too  low  to  tally  witli  his  own ;  if  I  laugh 

loud  and  heartily  when  he  only  fmiles,  or,  on 

the  contrary,  only  fmile  when  he  laughs  loud 

and  heartily;  in  all  thefe  cafes,  as  foon  as  he 

comes  from  confidering  the  objedt,  to  obferve 

how  I  am  affe6led  by  it,  according  as  there  is 

more  or  lefs  dilproportion  between  his  fenti* 

maits  and  mine,  I  mufl  incur  a  greater  or  lefs 

depee  of  his  dilapprobation :    and  upon  all 

occafions  his  own  fentiments  are  the  flandards 

and  meafures  by  which  he  judges  of  mine. 

To  approve  of  another  man's  opinions  is  to 
tdopt  thofe  opinions,  and  to  adopt  them  is  to 
^rove  of  them.  If  the  fame  arguments  which 
convince  you  convince  me  hkewife,  I  neceflarily 
i|^ve  of  your  convi6lion ;  and  if  they  do  not, 
I  neceflarily  difapprove  of  it :  neither  can  I  pof> 
fibly  conceive  that  I  fhould  do  the  one  without 
the  other.  To  approve  or  difapprove,  therefore, 
of  the  opinions  of  others  is  acknowledged,  by 
every  body,  to  mean  no  more  than  to  obferve 
th^  agreement  or  diiagreement  with  our  own. 
VOL.  J.  c  But 
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1^  A  R  T  But  this  is  equally  the  cafe  with  regard  to  mtt 
^       approbation  or  difapprobation  of  the  fentimeiits 
or  paffions  of  others. 

There  are,  indeed,  ibme  cafes  in  which  we 
leem  to  approve  without  any  iympathy  or  corre- 
Ipondence  of  fentiments,  and  in  which,  oonfe* 
quently,  the  fentiment  of  approbation  would 
feem  to  be  different  from  the  perception  of  this 
coincidence.  A  little  attention,  however,  will 
convince  us  that  even  in  thefe  cafes  oiu*  approi* 
bation  is  ultimately  founded  upon  a  iympathy  esc 
correipondence  of  this  kind.  I  (hall  give  an  in* 
ftance  in  things  of  a  very  frivolous  nature,  be* 
caufe  in  them  the  judgments  of  mankind  are  lefi 
apt  to  be  perverted  by  wrong  fyflems.  We  may 
often  approve  of  a  jeit,  and  think  the  laughter 
<^  the  company  quite  jufl  and  proper,  though  we 
ourfelves  do  not  laugh,  becaufe,  perhaps,  we  are 
in  a  grave  hiunour,  or  happen  to  have  our  atten- 
tion engaged  with  other  obje6ts.  We  have 
learned,  however,  from  experience,  what  fort  of 
plea&ntry  is  upon  moft  occafions  capable  of 
making  us  laugh,  and  we  obferve  that  this  is  one 
of  that  kind.  We  approve,  therefore,  of  the 
laughter  of  the  company,  and  feel  that  it  is 
natural  and  fuitable  to  its  objedt;  becauie, 
though  iti  our  prefent  mood  we  cannot  eafily 
enter  into  it,  we  are  fenfible  that  upon  moft  oc- 
cafions we  (hould  very  heartily  join  in  it. 

The  fame  thing  often  happens  with  regard  to 
all  the  other  paffions.  A  flnnger  pafles  by  us 
in  the  ftreet  with  all  the  marks  of  the  deepeft 
affliction ;  and  we  are  immediately  told  that  he 
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has  juft  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  S  B  c  T. 
father.    It  is  impolfible  that,  in  this  cafe,  we  .    J' 
Ihould  not  approve  of  his  grief.    Yet  it  may 
often  happen,  without  any  defedl  of  humanity 
on  our  part,  that,  fb  far  from  entering  into  the 
violence  of  his  forrow,  we  fhould  fcarce  con- 
ceive the  firft  movements  of  concern  upon  his 
account.     Both  he  and  his  father,  perhaps,  are 
entirely  unknown  to  us,  or  we  happen  to  be 
employed   about    other   things,    and   do    not 
take  time  to  pi6lure  out  in  our  imagination  the 
different  circumflances  of  diftrefs  which  muft 
occur  to  him.    We  have  learned,  however,  from 
experience,  that  luch  a  misfortune  naturally  ex- 
cites fuch  a  degree  of  forrow,  and  we  know  that 
if  we  took  time  to  confider  his  fituation,  fully 
and  in  all  its  parts,  we  fhould,  without  doubt, 
moft  fincerely  fympathize  with  him.    It  is  upon 
the  confcioulhefs  of  this  conditional  iympathy, 
that  our  approbation  of  his  forrow  is  £>unded, 
even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  that  fympathy  does 
not  ai6tually  take  place ;  and  the  general  rules 
derived  from  our  preceding  experience  of  what 
ourfentiments  would  commonly  correQ)ond  with, 
correct;   upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  occa- 
fions,  the  impropriety  of  our  prefent  emotions. 
The  ientiment  or  afie6tion  of  the  heart  from 
which  any  a6Hon  proceeds,  and  upon  which  its 
whole  virtue  or  vice   muft  ultimately  depend, 
may  be  confidered  under  two  different  afpe£ls, 
or  in  two  different  relations ;  firft,  in  relation  to 
the  caufe  which  excites  it,  or  the  motive  which 
^es  occafion  to  it ;  and  fecondly,  in  relation  to 

c  2  the 
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P  A  ft  T  the  end  which  it  propofes,  or  the  effe6l  which  it 
l\ ^  tends  to  produce. 

In  the  fuitablenefs  or  unfuitablenels,  in  the 
proportion  or  dilproportion  which  the  affe6iion 
feems  to  bear  to  the  caufe  or  objeft  which  ex-^ 
cites  it,  confifts  the  propriety  or  impropriety, 
the  decency  or  ungracefulnefs  of  the  confequent 
a6lion. 

In  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  nature  of  the 
effe6ls  which  the  affedlion  aims  at,  or  tends  to 
produce,  confifts  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
action,  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  entitled  to 
reward,  or  is  deferving  of  puniftiment, 

Philofophers  have,  of  late  years,  confidered 
chiefly  the  tendency  of  affedtions,  and  have 
given  little  attention  to  the  relation  which  they 
Hand  in  to  the  caufe  which  excites  them.  In 
common  life,  however,  when  we  judge  of  any 
perfon's  condu6l,  and  of  the  fentiments  which 
directed  it,  we  conilantly  confider  them  under 
both  thefe  afpe^.  When  we  blame  in  another 
man  the  excefTes  of  love,  of  grief,  of  refentment, 
we  not  only  confider  the  ruinous  effedts  which 
they  tend  to  produce,  but  the  little  occafion 
which  was  given  for  them.  The  merit  of  his 
favourite,  we  fay,  is  not  fo  great,  his  misfortune 
is  not  Xo  dreadful,  his  provocation  is  not  fo 
extraordinary,  as  to  juflij^.  fo  violent  a  paflion. 
We  fhould  have  indulged,  we  fay  9  perhaps,  have 
approved  of  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  had 
the  caufe  been  in  any  refpedi  proportioned  to  it. 

When  we  judge  in  this  manner  of  any  affec* 
tion  as  proportioned  or  difproportioned  to  the 

caufe 
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cauie  which  excites  it,  it  is  fearce  poffible  <^    ^T- 

we  fliould  make  ufe  of  any  other  rule  or  cah 
but  the  correQ)ondent  affection  in  ourfelves.  L'^ 
upon  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  our  own  breail, 
we  find  that  the  fentiments  which  it  gives  occa- 
fion  to,  coincide  and  tally  with  our  own,  we 
neceflarily  approve  of  them  as  proportioned  and 
fuitable  to  their  objects  ;  if  otherwife,  we  necet 
fkrily  difapprove  of  them,  as  extravagant  and 
out  of  proportion. 

Every  faculty  in  one  man  is  the  meafure  by 
which  he  judges  of  the  like  faculty  in  another. 
I  judge  of  your  fight  by  my  fight,  of  your  ear 
by  my  ear,  of  your  reafon  by  my  reafon,  of  your 
relentment  by  my  refentment,  of  your  love  by 
my  love.  I  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any 
other  way  of  judging  about  them. 


^E 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  fame  fiH^eSt  contmned. 

WE  may  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impro* 
priety  of  the  fentiments  of  another  per- 
fon  by  their  correfpondence  or  difiigreement 
with  our  own,  upon  two  different  occafions; 
either,  firfl,  when  the  objects  which  excite  them 
are  confidered  without  any  peculiar  relation, 
either  to  ourfelves  or  to  the  perfon  whofe  Senti- 
ments we  judge  of;  or,  fecondly,  when  they 

c  3  are 
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Q    A  R  T  are  confidered  as  peculiarly  affecting  gne  or 
other  of  us, 

I.  With  regard  to  thofe  obje3»  which  are 
confidered  without  any  peculiar  relation  either 
to  ourfelves  or  to  the  perfon  whofe  fentiments 
we  judges  of;  wherever  his  fentiments  entirely 
correfpond  with  our  own,  we  afcribe  to  him  the 
qualities  of  tafle  and  good  judgment.     The 
beauty  of  a  plain,  the  greatnefs  of  a  mountain, 
the  ornaments  of  a  building,  the  exprelfion  a£  a 
picture,  the  compofition  of  a  difcourfe,  the  €<m« 
du6i  of  a  third  perfon,  the  proportions  of  diffe- 
rent quantities  and  numbers,  the  various  ap* 
pearances  which  the  great  machine  of  the  uni* 
verfe  is  perpetually  exhibiting,  with  the  fj^cret 
wheels  and  Q)rings  which  produce  them ;  ail  the 
general  (iibjedts  of  fcience  and  tafle,  are  what 
we  and  our  companions  regard  as  having  no 
peculiar  relation  to  either  of  us.     We  both  look 
at  them  from  the  fame  point  of  view,  and  we 
have  no  occafion  for  fympathy,  or  for  that 
imaginary  change  of  fituations  from  which  it 
arifes,  in  order  to  produce,  with  regard  to  thefet 
the  moft  perfect  harmony  of  fentiments  and 
aflTedtions.     If,  notwithflanding,  we  are  of);en 
difierently  affe3;ed,  it  arifes  either  from  the 
different  degrees  of  attention,  which  our  dif- 
ferent habits  of  life  allow  us  to  give  eafily  to  the 
feveral  parts  of  thofe  complex  objedls,  or  from 
the  different  degrees  of  natural  acutenefi  ia  the 
faculty  of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  addrefleiL 
When  the  fentiments  of  oiu:  companion  coiui^ 
cide  with  our  own  in  things  of  this  kind^  which 

are 
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ire  obvkms  and  eafy»  and  in  which,  perhaps,  we  8  t  C  T- 
nerer  found  a  iingle  perfon  who  differed  from 
ns,  thou^  we,  no  doubt,  muft  approve  of  them, 
jet  he  feema  to  deferve  no  praife  or  admiration 
on  account  of  them.  But  when  they  not  only 
coincide  with  bur  own,  but  lead  and  direct  our 
own ;  when  in  forming  them  he  appliars  to  have 
attended  to  many  things  which  we  had  over*- 
looked^  and  to  have  adjufted  them  to  all  the 
nuJoua  circumilances  of  their  obje£ts ;  we  not 
only  approve  of  them,  but  wonder  and  are  fur* 
prifed  at  their  uncommon  and  unexpefted 
acutenefi  and  comprehenfivenefs,  and  he  appears 
to  delServe  a  very  hi^  d^ree  of  admiration  and 
applaufe.  For  approbation  heightened  by  won« 
der  and  forprife,  conftitutes  the  fentiment  which 
in  properly  called  admiration,  and  of  which 
Mpp]MU&  is  the  natural  expreffion.  The  decifion 
of  the  man  who  judges  that  exquifite  beauty  i» 
preferable  to  the  groffeil  deformity,  or  diat 
twice  two  are  equal  to  four,  muft  certainly  be 
ai^proved  of  by  all  the  world,  but  will  not, 
fiirely,  be  much  admired.  It  is  the  acute  and 
delicate  difcemment  of  the  man  of  tafte,  who 
dtftinguiflies  the  minute,  and  (carce  perceptible 
difl^ences  of  beauty  and  d^ormity ;  it  is  the 
oomprehenfive  accuracy  of  the  experienced  ma* 
tfaenritttician,  who  unravels,  with  eafe,  the  moft 
intricate  and  perplexed  proportions;  it  is  the 
great  leader  in  fcience  and  tafte,  the  man  who 
dtre£U  and  condudU  our  own  fentiments,  the 
extent  and  fuperior  juftnefi  of  whole  talents 
^ftonifli    ua   with  wonder  and  furprife,   who 

c  4  excites 
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PART  excites  our  admiration,  and  feems  to  deferve 
'*       our  applaufe:    and   upon   this   foundatioB   » 
grounded  the  greater  part  of  the  praife  which  is 
beftowed  upon  what  are  called  the  intelleftual 
virtues. 

The  utility  of  thofe  qualities^  it  may  be 
thought^  it  what  firfl  recommends  them  to  us; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  confideration  of  this^  when 
we  come  to  attend  to  it,  gives  them  a  new  value. 
Originally,  however,  we  approve  of  another 
man's  judgment,  not  as  fomething  ufeful,  but  aa 
right,  as  accurate,  as  agreeable  to  truth  and 
reality:  and  it  is  evident  we  attribute  thofb  quap* 
lities  to  it  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  we 
find  that  it  agrees  with  our  own.  Taile,  in  the 
iame  manner,  is  originally  approved  of,  not  as 
ufeful,  but  as  jufl,  as  delicate,  and  as  preciiyy 
fuited  to  its  obje£l.  The  idea  of  the  utiUty  of 
all  qualities  of  this  kind,  is  plainly  an  afteru 
thought,  and  not  what  firfl  recommends  them  to 
our  approbation. 

3.  With  regard  to  thofe  obje^,  which  B&St 
in  a  particular  manner  either  ourfelves  or  the 
perfon  whofe  fentiments  we  judge  of,  it  is  at 
once  more  difficult  to  preferve  this  harmony  and 
correfpondence,  and  at  the  fame  time,  vaiUy 
more  important.  My  companion  does  not  na- 
turally look  upon  the  misfortune  that  has  befiU- 
len  me,  or  the  injury  that  has  been  done  me, 
from  the  fame  point  of  view  in  which  I  confider 
them.  They  affe6t  me  much  more  nearly*  We 
do  not  view  them  from  the  fame  flation,  as  we 
do  a  pifture,  or  a  poem,  or  a  fyftem  offkdkofCo^ 

phy. 
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jAy^  and  are,  therefore,  apt  to  be  very  differ-  sect. 
fotiy  uSeGted  by  them.  But  I  can  much  hiore  ^* 
etfily  overlook  the  want  of  this  correQ>ondence 
of  linitiments  with  regard  to  fuch  indifferent  ob- 
je&s  as  concern  neither  me  nor  my  companion, 
than  with  regard  to  what  interefts  me  fo  much 
as  the  mfsfortune  that  has  befallen  me,  or  the 
injury  that  has  been  done  me.  Though  you 
deQ>iie  that  pi£fciu:e,  or  that  poem,  or  even  that 
fyftem  of  philolbphy,  which  I  admire,  there  is 
little  danger  of  oiu:  quarrelling  upon  that  ac» 
count.  Neither  of  us  can  reafonably  be  much 
interefted  about  them.  They  ought  all  of  them 
to  be  matters  of  great  indifference  to  us  both;  £o 
that,  though  our  opinions  may  be  oppofite,  our 
aflfeSdons  may  ftill  be  very  nearly  the  lame. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  regard  to  thofe  ob« 
jeAs  by  which  either  you  or  I  are  particulaily 
afiedfced.  Though  your  judgments  in  matters  of 
Qieculation,  though  your  lentiments  in  matters 
of  tafte,  are  quite  oppofite  to  mine,  I  can  eafily 
overlook  this  oppofition  ;  and  if  I  have  any  de- 
gree of  temper,  I  may  ftill  find  fome  entertain* 
ment  in  your  converfation,  even  upon  thofe  very 
fiifagefis.  But  if  you  have  either  no  fellow-feel- 
ing for  the  misfortunes  I  have  met  with,  or  none 
that  bears  any  proportion  to  the  grief  which  difl 
trafts  me  ;  (mt  if  you  have  either  no  indignation 
at  the  injuries  I  have  fuffered,  or  none  that  bears 
any  proportion  to  the  refentment  which  tranfl 
ports  me,  we  can  no  longer  converfe  upon  thefe 
fubjeAs.  We  become  intolerable  to  one  another. 
I  can  neither  fupport  your  conipany,  nor  you 

mine. 
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PART  niine.    You  are  confounded  at  my  violence  and 
^     ,  paffion,  and  I  am  enraged  at  your  cold  infenft- 
bilily  and  want  of  feeling. 

In  all  fuch  cafes^  that  there  may  be  fome  cor- 
reipondence  of  fentiments  between  the  ipeAstor 
and  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  the  Qiec- 
tator  muifl,  firfl  of  all,  endeavour,  as  much  as  he 
can,  to  put  himfelf  in  the  fituation  of  the  other, 
and  to  bring  home  to  himfelf  every  little  circuni* 
ilance  of  diftrefi  which  can  poffibly  occur  to  the 
fufieren  He  muil  adopt  the  whole  cafe  of  his 
companion  with  all  its  minuted  incidents ;  and 
ftrive  to  render  as  perfect  as  poffible,  that  ima* 
ginary  change  of  fituation  upon  which  his  iynu 
pathy  is  founded. 

After  all  this,  however,  the  emotions  of  tiie 
^pe^tor  will  ftill  be  very  apt  to  fall  fliort  of  the 
violence  of  what  is  felt  by  the  fuflferer.  Maih 
kind,  though  naturally  iympathetic,  never  con- 
ceive, for  what  has  befallen  another,  that  degrm 
of  paffion  which  naturally  animates  the  perftii 
principally  concerned.  That  imaginary  diange 
of  fituation,  upon  which  their  fympathy  is 
founded,  is  but  momentary.  The  thou^it  of 
their  own  lafety,  the  thought  that  they  them« 
felves  are  not  really  the  fufferers,  continually  in« 
trudes  itfelf  upon  them ;  and  though  it  does  not 
\  hinder  them  from  conceiving  a  paffion  fi>me« 

V  *  what  analogous  to  what  is  felt  by  the  fufierer, 
binders  them  from  conceiving  any  thing  that  ap- 
proaches to  the  fame  d^;ree  of  violoice.  The 
perf(m  principally  concerned  is  fenfible  of  tlus^ 
•nd  at  the  fame  time  paffionately  d^res  a  more 

com* 
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complete  fympathy.    He  longs  for  that  relief  sect. 

wliich  nothing  can  afford  him  but  the  entire  con- , ^ 

cord  of  the  affedlions  of  the  fpe6iators  \i^ith  his 
own.     To  fee  the  emotions  of  their  hearts,  in 
every  reipeA,  beat  time  to  his  own,  in  the  vio« 
lent  and  difagreeable  paffions,  conflitutes  his 
ible  confolation.     But  he  can  only  hope  to  ob« 
tain  this  by  lowering  his  paflion  to  that  pitch,  in 
which  the  Q>e6i;ator8  are  capable  of  going  along 
with  him.    He  muil  flatten,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  iky  £>,  the  iharpneis  of  its  natural  tone,  in 
CMrder  to  reduce  it  to  harmony  and  concord  with 
the  emotions  of  thofe  who  are  about  him.   What 
they  feel,  will,  indeed,  always  be,  in  fome  re- 
{feGtSj  different  firom  what  he  feels,  and  compa£- 
fion  can  never  be  exa£Uy  the  iame  with  original 
ibrrow}  becaufe  the  fecret  confcioufhefs  that  the 
change  of  fituations,  from  which  the  fympathetic 
fentiment  arifes,is  but  imaginary,  not  only  lowers 
it  in  degree,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  varies  it  in 
kindy  and  gives  it  a  quite  different  modification* 
Thefe  two  fentiments,  however,  may,  it  is  evi* 
denty  have  fuch  a  correQ)ondence  with  one  an- 
other, as  is  fufficient  for  the  harmony  of  fociety. 
Though  they  will  never  be  uniibns,  they  may  be 
concords,  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted  or  re* 
quired. 

In  order  to  produce  this  concord,  as  nature 
teaches  the  i|>e6lators  to  affume  the  circum* 
ftances  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  fo 
(he  teaches  this  laft  in  fome  meafure  to  aflume 
thofe  of  the  ipe3;ators.  As  they  are  continually 
placing  thendTelves  in  his  fituation,  add  thence 

con« 
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PART  conceiving  emotions  fimilar  to  what  he  feels ;  fo 
^*  he  is  as  conftantly  placing  himfelf  in  theirs,  and 
thence  conceiving  fome  degree  of  that  coohiefi 
about  his  own  fortune,  with  which  he  is  fenfible 
that  they  will  view  it.  As  they  are  conftantly  con- 
fidering  what  they  themfelves  would  feel,  if  they 
ad;ually  were  the  fufferers,  fo  he  is  as  conftantly 
led  to  imagine  in  what  manner  he  would  be  a& 
fe£ted  if  he  was  only  one  of  the  fpedlators  of  his 
own  fituation.  As  their  fympathy  makes  them 
look  at  it,  in  fome  meafure,  with  his  eyes,  (b  his 
ij^mpathy  makes  him  look  at  it,  in  fome  meafiire, 
with  theirs,  elpecially  when  in  their  prelence 
and  a£i:ing  under  their  obfervation  :  and  as  the 
reflected  paflion,  which  he  thus  conceives,  is 
much  weaker  than  the  original  one,  it  necefla* 
lily  abates  the  violence  of  what  he  felt  before  he 
came  into  their  prefence,  before  he  began  to  re- 
colled);  in  what  manner  they  would  be  Bffe&ed 
by  it,  and  to  view  his  fituation  in  this  candid 
and  impartial  light. 

The  mind,  therefore,  is  rarely  fo  difturbed, 
but  that  the  company  of  a  friend  will  reflx>re  it 
to  Ibme  degree  of  tranquillity  and  fedatenefi. 
The  breaft  is,  in  fome  meafure,  calmed  and  com« 
pofed  the  moment  we  come  into  his^prefence. 
We  are  immediately  put  in  mind  of  the  Hght  in 
which  he  will  view  our  fituation,  and  we  begin 
to  view  it  ourfelves  in  the  fame  light ;  for  the 
effe£l  of  fympathy  is  inflantaneous.  We  expert 
leis  fympathy  from  a  common  acquaintance  than 
from  a  friend :  we  cannot  open  to  the  former  all 
thofe  little  circumftances  which  we  can  unfbl<i 

to 
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to  the  latter :  we  aflume,  therefore,  more  tran-  sect. 

quillity  before  him,  and  endeavour  to  fix  our  ^^ ^• 

thoughts  upon  thofe  general  outlines  of  our 
fituation  which  he  is  willing  to  confider.  We 
expeft  ftill  lefs  fympathy  from  an  affembly  of 
ftsangers,  and  we  aflume,  therefore,  dill  more 
tranquillity  before  them,  and  always  endeavour 
to  bring  down  our  paflion  to  that  pitch,  which 
the  particular  company  we  are  in  may  be  ex- 
peAed  to  go  along  with.  Nor  is  this  only  an  a& 
fumed  appearance :  for  if  we  are  at  all  mafl^rs 
of  ourfelves,  the  prefence  of  a  mere  acquaint* 
ance  will  really  compofe  us,  (till  more  than  that 
of  a  friend ;  and  that  of  an  aflembly  of  ftrangers 
ftill  more  than  that  of  an  acquaintance. 

Society  and  converiation,  therefore,  are  the 
moft  powerful  remedies  for  reitoring  the  mind  to 
its  tranquillity,  if,  at  any  time,  it  has  unfortu- 
Qatel|r  loft  it ;  as  well  as  the  beft  prefervatives  of 
that  equal  and  happy  temper,  which  is  fo  necef^ 
iary  to  felf-fatisfa£tion  and  enjoyment*     Men  of 
retirement  and  ipeculation,  who  are  apt  to  fit 
brooding  at  home  over  either  grief  or  refent- 
ment,  though  they  may  oflen  have  more  huma* 
nity,  more  generofity,   and  a  nicer  fenfe  of 
konour,  yet  feldom  poflels  that  equality  of  tem- 
per which  is  fo  common  among  men  of  the 
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CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  aniiahle  and  rejjpe&able  virbies. 

UPON  thefe  two  different  efforts,  upon  that 
of  the  fpe^ator  to  enter  into  the  (entiments 
of  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  and  upon 
that  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  to 
bring  down  his  emotions  to  what  the  ^e£bitor ' 
can  go  along  with,  are  founded  two  difierent 
fets  of  virtues.  The  foft,  the  gentle,  the  ami- 
able virtues,  the  virtues  of  candid  condeicenfion 
and  indulgent  humanity,  are  founded  upon  the 
one :  the  great,  the  awful  and  reQ>e6);able,  the 
virtues  of  felf-denial,  of  felf-govermnent,  of 
that  command  of  the  paflions  which  ilibjedts  all 
the  movements  of  our  nature  to  what  our  own 
dignity  and  honour,  and  the  propriety  of  our 
Own  condu6i  require,  take  their  origin  from  the 
other. 

How  amiable  does  he  appear  to  be,  whole 
iympathetic  heart  feems  to  re-echo  all  the  (enti- 
ments of  thofe  w^ith  whom  he  converfes,  who 
grieves  for  their  calamities,  who  relents  their  in- 
juries, and  who  rejoices  at  their  good  fortune! 
When  we  bring  home  to  ourfelves  the  fituation 
of  his  companions,  we  enter  into  tlieir  gratitude, 
and  feel  what  confolation  they  mufl  derive  from  ^ 
the  tender  fympatliy  of  fo  affe6tionate  a  friend* 
And  for  a  contrary  reafbn,  how  difagreeable 
does  he  appear  to  be,  whofe  hard  and  obdurate 
beart  feels  for  himfelf  only,  but  is  altogether  in- 

2  fenfible 
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fenfible  to  the  happinels  or  mifery  c^  others !  S  £  c  T. 
We  enter,  in  this  cafe  too,  into  the  pain  which       ^ 
his  prefence  muft  give  to  every  mortal  with 
whom  he  converfes,  to  thofe  efpeciaily  with 
whom  we  are  mofl  apt  to  iympathize,  the  unfw^ 
tuaate  and  the  injured. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  noble  propriety  and 

grace  do  we  feel  in  the  condu6t  of  thofe  who,  in 

th^  own  cafe,  exert  that  recollection  and  felf« 

oommapd  which  conflitute  the  dignity  of  every 

paffion,  and  which  bring  it  down  to  what  others 

can  enter  into  ?  We  are  dilgufted  with  that  cla* 

morons  grief,  which,  without  any  delicacy,  calls 

upon  our  compaffion  with  fighs  and  tears  and 

importunate  lamentations.     But  we  reverence 

that  reierved,  that  filent  and  majeflic  Ibrrow, 

which  difcovers  itfelf  only  in  the  fwelling  of  the 

eyes,  in  the  quivering  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and 

in  the  diftant,  but  affe6ting,   coldnefs  of  the 

whcrie  bdiaviour.    It  impofes  the  like  filence 

upon  us.    We  regard  it  with  refpedliid  atten- 

Hon^  and  watch  with  anxious  concern  over  our 

whole  behaviour,  left  by  any  impropriety  we 

fluHild  difturb  that  concerted  tranquillity,  which 

k  reqiuires  fb  great  an  effort  to  fupport. 

The  iniblence  and  brutality  of  anger,  in  the 
&me  manner,  when  we  indulge  its  fury  without 
check  or  reftraint,  is  of  all  obje6ts  the  moft  de- 
teftaUe.  But  we  admire  that  noble  and  gene* 
tons  refentment  which  governs  its  purfuit  of  the 
grealeft  injuries,  not  by  tne  rage  which  they  are 
ayt  to  excite  in  the  breaft  of  the  fufferer,  but  by 
tbe  indignation  which  they  naturaUy  call  forth 

in 
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p  A  R  T  in  that  of  the  impartial  fpe3;atop;  whicii  aHowS 
no  world,  no  gefture,  to  efcape  it  beyond  what 
this  more  equitable  fentiment  would  diftate; 
which  never,  even  in  thought,  attempts  any 
greater  vengeance,  nor  defires  to  ia0i€t  any 
greater  punifhment,  than  what  every  indifierent 
peribn  would  rejoice  to  fee  executed* 

And  hence  it  is,  that  to  feel  much  for  others 
and  little  for  ourfelves,  that  to  reftrain  our 
felfiih,  and  to  indulge  our  benevolent  affeftions, 
conftitutes  tlie  perfe6tion  of  human  nature; 
and  can  alone  produce  among  mankind  that 
harmony  of  fentiments  and  paflions  in  which 
confiils  their  whole  grace  and  propriety.  As 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  we  love  ourfelves  is 
the  great  law  of  Clurillianity,  fo  it  is  the  greqt 
precept  of  nature  to  love  ourfelves  only  as  we 
love  our  neighbour,  or  what  comes  to  tlie  fame 
thing,  as  our  neighbour  is  capable  of  loving  us. 
As  taile  and  good  judgment,  when  they  are 
confidered  as  qualities  which  deferve  praiie  and 
admiration,  are  fuppofed  to  imply  a  delicai^ 
of  fentiment  and  an  acutenefs  of  underftanding 
not  commonly  to  be  met  with ;  fo  the  virtues 
of  fenfibility  and  felf-command  are  not  appre- 
hended to  confift  in  the  ordinary,  but  in  the 
uncommon  degrees  of  thofe  qualities.  The 
amiable  virtue  of  humanity  requires,  furely,  a 
fenfibility,  much  beyond  what  is  poflefled  by 
the  rude  vulgar  of  mankind.  The  great  and 
exalted  virtue  of  magnanimity  undoubtedly 
demands  much  more  than  that  d^^ee  of  fei^ 
command,  which  the  weakeft  of  mortals  is  ca* 

pable 
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|iiUeoffxerting.    As  in  the  oonmion  d^ree  of  s  s  c  T. 

the  intelieftual  qualities,  th we  is  no  abilities ;  ^ ^ 

fb  in  the  common  degree  of  the  OKMal,  tiiere  is 
no  virtue.  Virtue  is  excellence,  fomething  un-> 
commonly  great  and  beautiftd,  which  riles  far 
jMbave  what  is  vulgar  and  ordinary.  The  ami- 
able virtues  confiit  in  that  degree  of  fenfibility 
which  finrprifes  by  its  exquifite  and  unexpe3;ed 
4lelicacy  and  tendemefi.  The  awful  and  re- 
j|ie£lable,  in  that  d^pree  of  felf-command  which 
aftonifhes  by  its  amazing  fuperiority  over  the 
moft  ungovernable  paffions  of  human  nature. 

There  is,  in  this  refpe6t,  a  confiderable  dif- 
ference between  virtue  and  mere  propriety; 
between  thofe  qualities  and  a6tions  which  deferve 
to  be  admij^d  and  celebrated,  and  thofe  which 
£mply  deferve  to  be  approved  of.  Upon  many 
OCMfioos,  to  M&  wjth  the  moil  perfed;  propriety, 
requires  no  more  jthan  that  common  and  ordi- 
nary d^ree  of  fenfibility  or  felfcommand  which 
the  m<^  worthleis  of  mankind  are  pofleft  pf, 
and  (bmetimes  even  that  degree  is  not  neceflary. 
Ibua,  to  give  a  very  low  inftance,  to  eat  when 
me  are  hungry,  is  certainly,  upon  ordinary 
occafions,  perfe£Uy  right  and  proper,  and  can-^ 
not  miis  being  approved  of  as  fuch  by  every 
body.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  abfurd 
than  to  lay  it  was  virtuous. 

On  the  contrary,  there  may  frequently  be  a 
copfiderable  degree  of  virtue  in  thofe  anions 
vhich  fall  ihort  of  the  moft  perfe£t  propriety  $ 
becaofe  they  may  ftill  approach  nearer  to  per- 
&3ion  than  jcould  well  be  expected  upon  occa^ 
\  toL.  I.  n  fions 
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PAR  T  fions  in  wbich  it  was  ib  extremeiy  difficult  to 
attain  it:  and  this^  is  rery  often  llie  cafe  upon 
Ijiofe  occafions  which  require  the  greateft  exer- 
tions of  felf^command.    There  are  fome  fituations 
which  bear  fo  Iiard  upon  human  nature,  that  the 
greateft  degree  of  felf-govemment,  which  can 
belong  to  fo  imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  is  not 
able  to  ftifle,  altogether,  the  voice  of  human 
weaknefs,  or  reduce  the  violence  of  the  paffions 
to  that  pitch  of  moderation,  in  which  the  im- 
partial  fpectator  can  entirely  enter  into  them. 
Though  in  thofe  cafes,  therefore,  the  behaviour 
of  the  fufferer  fall  fhort  of  the  moft  perfeft  pro- 
priety^ it  may  flill  deferve  fome  applaufe,  dii|l 
even  in  a  certain  fehfe,  may  be  denominate 
virtuous.     It  may  ftiil  manifeft  an  efibrt  of 
generofity  and  magnanimity  of  which  the  greati^ 
part  of  men  are  ihcapable ;  and  though  it  fails 
of  abfolute  perfe^on,  it  may  be  a  much  nearer 
approximation  towards  perfection,  than  what, 
upon  fuch  trying  occafions,  is  commonly  either 
to  be  found  or  to  be  expedled. 

In  cafes  of  this  kind,  when  we  are  determin- 
ing the  idegr^  of  blame  or  applaufe  which  feems 
due  to  any  action,  we  very  frequently  make  ufe 
of  two  different  ftandards.  The  firft  is  the  idea 
of  complete  propriety  and  perfe6lion,  which,  in 
thofe  difficult  fituations,  no  human  condu£t  ever 
did,  or  ever  can  come  up  to ;  and  in  comparifbn 
with  which  the  adlions  of  all  men  muft  for  ever 
appear  blameable  and  imperfect.  The  fecond 
is  the  idea  of  that  degree  of  proximity  or  diftance 
from  this  complete  perfection,  which  the  aCUon» 
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of  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  arrive  at,  SECT. 
Whatever  goes  beyond  this  degree,  how  far 
ibever  it  may  be  removed  from  abfolute  perfec- 
tion, feems  to  deferve  applaufe;  and  whatever 
fidls  fliort  of  it,  to  deferve  blame. 

It  is  in  the  lame  manner  that  we  judge  of  the 
productions  of  aU  the  arts  which  addrefs  them«> 
lelves  to  the  imagination^  When  a  critic  ex- 
amines the  wotk  of  any  of  the  great  mailers  in 
poetry  or  paintmg,  he  may  fometime9  examine 
it  by  an  idea  ;C^  perfection,  in  his  own  mind, 
which  neither  that  nor  any  other  human  work 
Will  ever  come  up  to ;  and  as  long  as  he  com* 
pares  it  with  itm  ftandard,  he  can  fee  nothing  in 
it  but  £iults  and  imperfections.  But  when  he 
comes  to  confider  the  rank  which  it  ought  to 
hcid  among  other  works  of  the  lame  kind,  he 
neceflarily  compares  it  with  a  very  different 
ftandard,  the  common  degree  of  excellence 
which  is  ufuaily  attained  in  this  particular  art ; 
and  when  he  judges  of  it  by  this  new  meafure,  it 
may  oft^n  appear  to  delerve  the  higheft  applaule, 
upon  account  of  its  approaching  much  nearer  to 
peife&ion  than  the  greater  part  of  thole  works 
idiich  can  be  brought  into  competition  with  it. 
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SECTION    11. 

OF    THE   DEGREES    OF    THE   DIFFERENT    PAfiSIOKS 
WHICH  ARE  CONSISTENT  WITH  PROPRIETY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  propriety  of  every  paffion  excited  by 
obj^s  peculiarly  related  to  ourfelves,  the 
pitch  which  the  ipeftator  can  go  along  with, 
muft  lie,  it  is  evident,  in  a  certain  mediocrity. 
If  the  paffion  is  too  high,  or  if  it  is  too  low,  ho' 
cannot  enter  into  it.  Grief  and  refentment  fot 
private  misfOTtunes  and  injuries  may  eafily,  fw 
example,  be  too  high,  and  in  the  greater  part  o£ 
mankind  they  are  fo.  They  may  likewife,  thoi]^ 
this  more  rarely  happens,  be  too  low.  We  de- 
nominate the  excefs,  weaknefs  and  iury:  and  we 
caU  the  defe£t  ilupidity,  infenfibility,  and  want 
of  ^irit.  We  can  enter  into  neither  <^  them, 
but  are  aftoniflied  and  confounded  to  fee  them.. 
Tliis  mediocrity,  however,  in  which  the  point 
<^  propriety  coniiils,  is  different  in  different  paf^ 
fions.  It  is  high  in  fome,  and  low  in  others. 
There  are  fome  paffions  which  it  is  indecent  to 
exprefs  very  flrongly,  even  upon  thofe  occafions, 
in  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  we  cannot  avoid 
feeling  them  in  the  highefl  degree.  And  there 
are  others  of  which  the  flrongeft  expreffions  are 
upon  many  occafions  extremely  graceful,  even 
though  the  paffions  themfelves  do  not,  perhaps, 

arife 
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arife  fo  neeeflarily.  The  firft  are  thofe  paffioas  »  S  c  Tt 
with  which,  for  certain  reafons,  there  is  little  or  .  J^ 
no  iympathy :  the  feccmd  are  thofe  with  which, 
for  other  reafons,  there  is  the  greateft.  And  if 
we  confider  all  the  di&rent  paifions  of  human 
nature,  we  ihall  find  that  they  are  regarded  aa 
decent,  or  indecent,  juft  in  proportion  as  man* 
kind  are  more  or  leis  diQ>ofed  to  fympathize  with 
thenu 
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or  ^  Pqffiom  xchich  take  then*  origmjram  Ae 

body. 

i.TT  is  indecent  to  exprefs  any  ftrong  degree 
^  of  thofe  paflions  which  arife  from  a  certain 
fituation  or  difpofition  of  the  body ;  becaufe 
the  company,  not  being  in  the  (ame  difpofition, 
cannot  be  expend  to  lympathize  widi  them^ 
Violent  hunger,    for    example,  though   upon 
many  occafions  not  only  natural,  but  unavoid* 
able,  is  always  indecent,  and  to  eat  voracioufly 
is  univerfally  regarded  as  a  piece  of  ill  manners. 
There  is,  however,  fome  degree  of  fympathy, 
even  with  hunger.    It  is  agreeable  to  fee  our 
companions  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  and  all 
expreflions  of  loathing  are  ofienfive«    The  dif- 
pofition of  body  which  is  habitual  to  a  man  in 
health,  makes  his  ftomach  eafily  keep  time,  if  I 
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l^A  R  T  may  be  alldwed  fo  coarle  ah  eicprgffion,  with 
the  one,  and  not  with  the  other.  We  can  fym- 
pathize  with  the  diftrefi  which  exceffive  hunger 
occafions  when  we  read  the  defcription  of  it  in 
the  journal  of  a  fiege,  or  of  a  fea  voyage.  We 
imagine  ourfelves  in  the  iituation  of  the  fuflferers, 
and  thence  readily  conceive  the  grief,  the  fear, 
and  confternation,  which  mud  neceflarily  di(^ 
tra6t  them.  We  feel,  ourfelves,  fome  degree  of 
thofe  paflions,  and  therefore  iympathize  with 
them :  but  as  we  do  not  grow  himgry  by  read<> 
ing  the  defcription,  we  cannot  properly,  even 
in  this  cafe,  be  faid  to  iympathize  with  their 
hunger. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  With  the  paffion  by  which 
Nature  unites  the  two  fexes.  Though  naturally 
the  mofl  furious  of  all  the  paffions,  all  ftrong 
expreflions  of  it  are  upon  every  occafion  indecent, 
even  between  perfons  in  whom  its  moft  com-> 
plete  Indulgence  is  acknowledged  by  all  laws, 
both  human  and  divine,  to  be  perfedlly  inno- 
cent. There  feems,  however,  to  be  fome  degree 
of  fymp^thy  even  with  this  paffion.  To  tafk  to 
a  woman  as  we  (hould  to  a  man  is  improper  i  it 
is  expected  that  their  company  ihould  in^ire 
118  with  more  gaiety,  more  pleafantiy,  ^nd  more 
attention  }  and  an  intire  infenfibility  to  ,the  flur 
fex,  renders  ^  man  contemptible  ii)  fome  mea*- 
/Ure  even  to  the  men. 

Such  is  our  averfion  ibr  all  the  appetites 
which  take  their  origin  fh)m  the  body;  all 
ftrong  expreffions  of  them  are  loathfome  and 
fUfegreeable.   According  to  fome  ancient  philo« 

fophers^ 
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€Qphenj  tfaefe  are  the  paifions  which  we  (hare  ip  8  £  C 1^ 
common  with  the  brutes,  and  which,  having  no 
connexion  with  the  charafteriflical  qualities  of 
human  nature,  are  upon  that  account  beneath 
its  dignity.  But. there  are  many  other  paffions 
which  we  fhare  in  common  with  the  brutes, 
fuch  as  refentment,  natural  afieSion,  even  grati- 
tude, which  do  not,  upon  that  account,  appear 
to  be  fo  brutal.  The  true  cauie  of  the  peculiar 
di%ull  which  we  conceive  for  the  appetites  of 
the  body  when  we  fee  them  in  other  meii,  is 
that  we  cannot  enter  into  them.  To  the  peribn 
himfelf  who  feels  them,  as  foon  as  they  are  gra- 
tified, the  obje£t  that  excited  them  ceafes  to  be 
agreeable:  even  its  prefence  often  becomes 
o&nfive  to  him ;  he  looks  round  to  no  purpoie 
for  the  charm  which  tranfported  him  the  mo- 
ment before,  and  he  can  now  as  little  enter  into 
his  own  paffion  as  another  perfon.  AVhen  we 
have  dined,  we  order  the  covers  to  be  removed ; 
and  we  ihould*treat  in  the  fame  manner  the 
objeds  of  the  mod  ardent  and  paflionate  defires, 
if  they  were  the  objects  of  no  other  paffions  but 
thofe  which  take  their  origin,  from  the  body. 

In.  the  command  of  thofe  appetites'  of  the 
body  confiils  that  virtue  which  is  properly  called 
temperance.  To  reftrain  them  within  thofe 
bounds,  which  regard  to  health  and  fortune 
prefcribes,  is  the  part  of  prudence.  But  to  eon- 
fiae  them  within  thole  limits,  which  grace, 
which  pri^riety,  which  delicacy,  and  modefly, 
require)  is  the  office  of  temperance. 
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s.  It  18  for  die  fame  reafon  that  to  oy  oat 
bodily  pain,  how  intoleraUe  foever^  uppmn 
always  umnanly  and  unbecbiniiig.  There  i^ 
however,  a  good  deal  of  iympathy  erea  widi 
bodily  pain*  If,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
I  fee  a  flroke  aimed,  and  juft  ready  to  fall  iqioa 
the  leg,  or  arm,  of  another  perfim,  I  naturaii|r 
ihrink  and  draw  back  my  own  leg,  or  my  owli 
arm :  and  when  it  does  fall,  I  feel  it  in  ibme 
meafiire,  and  am  hurt  by  it  as  well  as  the  fufierer. 
My  hurt,  however,  is,  no  doubt,  exceffiveljr 
flight,  and,  upon  that  account,  if  he  makes  any 
violent  out*cry,  as  I  cannot  go  along  with  faimi, 
I  never  fail  to  defpife  him.  And  thte  is  thft 
cafe  of  all  the  paifions  which  take  their  origiii 
from  the  body :  they  excite  either  no  fywapm^ 
thy  at  all,  orfuch  a  degree  of  it,  as  is  ahegether 
diiproportioned  to  the  violence  of  what  is  lUt 
by  the  fufferer. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  thofe  paifiom  which 
take  their  origin  from  the  ima^nstion.  The 
frame  of  my  body  can  be  but  little  affefted  by 
the  alterations  which  are  brought  about  vipm 
that  of  my  companion  :  but  my  ilnaginat^  h 
more  ductile,  and  more  readily  aflumea,  if  I  may 
fay  fb,  the  fhape  and  configuration  of  the  uiL 
aginations  of  thofe  with  whom  I  am  fiumliar^  A 
difappointment  in  love,  or  ambition,  will,  opoii 
this  account,  call  forth  more  fympathy  than  die 
greateil  bodily  eviL  Thofe  paffions  arife  altoge- 
ther from  the  imagination.  The  perfim  wfco  has 
loil  his  whole  fortune,  if  he  is  in  health,  feels  no* 

thing 
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flung  in  Ins  body  •  What  he  fufiers  is  irom  the  im-  sect. 
n^nation  only,  which  reprefents  to  him  the  lofi  ^^^^ 
of  ids  dignity,  negledt  from  his  friends,  contempt 
fiom  his  enemies,  dependance,  want,  and  mifery, 
eoming  &fl  upon  him  ;  and  we  fympathize  with 
him  more  ftrongly  upon  this  account,  becaufe 
our  imaginations  can  more  readily  mould  them- 
fidves  upon  his  imagination,  than  our  bodies 
can  mould  themfelves  upon  his  body. 

The  lofi  of  a  leg  may  generally  be  regarded 
ass  more  real  calamity  than  the  lofi  of  a  miflreis. 
It  would  be  a  ridicidous  tragedy,  however,  of 
which  the  cataftrophe  was  to  turn  upon  a  lofs  of 
that  kind.  A  misfortune  of  the  other  kind,  how 
fiivolous  fbever  it  may  appear  to  be,  has  given 
occafion  to  many  a  fine  one. 

Nothing  is  fo  foon  forgot  as  pain.      The  mo- 

ment  it  is  gone  the  whole  agony  fof  it  is  over, 

and  the  thought  of  it  can  no  longer  give  us  any 

Jbrt  of  diflurbance.    We  ourfelves  cannot  then 

feltter  into  the  anxiety  and  anguifh  which  we 

liad  before  conceived.    An  unguarded  word 

fioiki  a  friend  will  occalion  a  more  durable  un- 

eafine&    The  agony  which  this  creates  is  by  no 

means  over  with  the  word.    What  at  firfl  difl 

tmba  m  i^  not  the  object  of  the  fenfes,  but  the 

idea  of  the  imagination.    As  it  is  an  idea,  there- 

fiire^  which  occafions  our  uneafinefs,  till  time  and 

otter  aeddents  have  in  fome  meafure  effaced  it 

inA  tm  memory,  the  imagination  continues 

tv  ^fiMt  and  rankle  within,  from  the  thought 

tfib 
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PART  Pain  never  calls  fortJi  any  very  lively  fympa« 
^  thy  unlels  it  is  accompanied  with  danger.  We 
iympathize  with  the  fear,  though  not  witli  the 
agohy  of  the  fufferer.  Fear,  however,  is  a  paA 
fion  derived  altogether  from  the  imagination, 
>^ch  reprefents,  with  an  uncertainty  and  fliic* 
tuation  that  increafes  our  anxiety,  not  what  we 
really  fed,  but  what  we  may  hereafter  poflibly 
fuffer.  The  gout  or  the  tooth-ach,  though 
exquifitely  painful,  excite  very  little  fympathy  ; 
more  dangerous  difeafes,  though  accompanied 
with  very  little  pain,  excite  the  higheft. 

Some  people  faint  and  grow  fick  at  the  fight 
of  a  chirurgical  operation,  and  that  bodily  pain 
which  is  occafioned  by  tearing  the  flefh,  feems, 
in  them,  to  excite  the  moil  exceffive  fympathy. 
We  conceive  in  a  much  more  lively  and  diftin6l 
manner  the  pain  which  proceeds  from  an  exter* 
nal  caufe,  than  we  do  that  which  arifes  from  an 
internal  diforder.    I  can  fcarce  form  an  idea  of 
the  agonies  of  my  neighbour  when  he  is  tor- 
tured with  the  gout,  or  the  (lone ;  but  I  have 
the  deareft  conception  of  what  he  mull  fuffer 
from  an  incifion,  a  wound,  or  a  fra6lure.      The 
chief  caufe,  however,  why  fuch  obje6ts  produce 
fuch  violent  effects  upon  us,  is  Uieir  novelty. 
One  who  has  been  witneis  to  a  dozen  difle^ons, 
and  as  many  amputations,  fees,  ever  after,  all 
operations  of  this  kind  with  great  indifference, 
and  often  with  perfect  infenfibility.    Though  we 
bav9  read  or  ieen  repre£^nted  more  than  five 
hundred  tragedies,  we  fiiall  feldom  feel  fo  ^tire 

an 
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wA  abatement  of  our  fenfibility  to  the  obje£ta  S  C  c  Tt 
which  they  reprefent  to  us. 

In  ibme  of  the  Greek  tragedies  there  is  an 
attempt  to  excite  compaflion,  by  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  agonies  ofbodily  pain.     I%ilo6tetes 
cries  out  and  faints  from  the  extremity  of  his 
fiifierings.     Hippolytus  and  Hercules  are  both 
introduced  as  expiring  under  the  fevereft  tor- 
tures, which,  it  (eems,  even  the  fortitude  of 
Hercules  was  incapable  of  fupporting.     In  all 
thefe  cafes,  however,  it  is  not  the  pain  which 
uiterefts  us,  but  (bme  other  circumilance..    It  is 
not  the  fore  foot,  but  the  folitude,  of  Philo€tetes 
which  affe£ts  us,  and  difiufes  over  that  charming 
tragedy,  that  romantic  wildnefs,  which  is  fo 
agreeable  to  the  imagination.    The  agonies  of 
Hercules  and  Hippolytus  are  interefting  only 
becaufe  we  foreibe  that  death  is  to  be  the  con- 
fequence.      If  thofe  heroes  were  to  recover,  we 
ihould  think  the  reprefentation  of  their  fufferings 
perfe£tly  ridiculous.      What  a  tragedy  would 
that  be  of  which  the  diflrefs  confifled  in  a  colic ! 
Tet  no    pain  is    more  exquifite.      Thefb  at- 
tempts to  excite  compafHon  by  the  reprefenta- 
tion of  bodily  pain,  may  be  regarded  as  among 
tbe  greateft  breaches  of  decorum  of  which  the 
Greek  theatre  has  fet  the  example^ 

The  little  fympathy  which  we  feel  with 
bodily  pain,  is  the  foundation  of  the  propriety  of 
conflancy  and  patience  in  enduring  it.  Thq 
man,  who  under  the  fevereft  tortures  allows  no 
weaknels  to  efcape  him,  vents  no  groan,  gives 
way  to  no  paffion  which  we  do  not  entirely 

enter 
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PART  enter  into^  commands  our  higheft  admimtiotu 
^  His  firmneis  enables  him  to  keep  time  with  our 
indifference  and  infenfibility.  We  admire  and 
entirely  go  along  with  the  magnanimous  efifoc^ 
which  he  makes  for  this  purpofe.  We  approve 
m  his  behaviour,  and  from  our  experience  of 
the  common  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  we  are 
furprifed,  and  wonder  how  he  Ihould  be  aUe  to 
a£t  fb  as  to  deierve  approbation.  ApprobatioDt 
mixed  and  animated  by  wonder  and  forprifi^ 
conftitutes  the  fentiment  which  is  properly  called 
admiration,  of  which,  applaufe  is  the  natural 
expreifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved. 


CHAP.  11. 

Of  thqfe  Pafftons  which  take  their  origin  Jram  M 
parHcular  turn  or  habit  of  the  Jmaginalum. 

EVEN  of  the  paffions  derived  from  the  im* 
agination,  thofe  which  take  their  origin 
from  a  peculiar  turn  or  habit  it  has  acquired, 
though  they  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  per- 
fedlly  natural,  are,  however,  but  little  fympa- 
thized  with.  The  imaginations  of  mankind,; 
not  having  acquired  that  particular  turn,  cannot 
enter  into  them  \  and  fuch  paffions,  though  they 
may  be  allowed  to  be  almofl  unavoidable  in  fome 
part  of  life,  are  always,  in  fome  meafure,  ridi« 
culous.    This  is  the  cafe  with  that  ftrong  at« 

3  tachment 
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nrfims  of  difiereHt  iexes,  who  have  long  fixed      ^ 
heir  thoughts  upon  one  another.    Our  imagi* 
ittion  not  ha;vmg  run  in  the  fame  channel  with 
Iwt  of  the  lover,  we  can     t  enter  into  the  eager* 
left  of  his  ^notions.     If  our  ^friend  has  beeo 
B§ured,  we  readily  iympathize  with  his  refent- 
Bent,  and  grow  angry  with  the  very  peribn  with 
irtioin  he  is  angry.    If  he  has  received  a  benefit, 
wt  readily  enter  into  his  gratitude,  and  have  a 
i^ry  hi^  fenfe  ci  the  merit  of  his  benefa6tor. 
Bat  if  he  is  in  love,  though  we  may  think  his 
pafficHi  jufl:  as  re^fondble  as  any  of  the  kind,  yet 
we  never  think  ^urfdives  bound  to  conceive  a 
|»ffion  of  the  fame  kind,  and  for  the  fame  perlbn 
for  whom  he  has  conceived  it.     The  paffion 
appears  to  every  body,  but  the  man  who  feels  it, 
entirely  dHprc^rtioned  to  the«  value  of  the  ob- 
jeft ;  and  love,  though  it  is  pardoned  in  a  certain 
lige  becai]^  we  know  it  is  natural,  is  always 
iM^ed  at,  becaufe  we  cannot  enter  into  it.    All 
ftrious  and  ftrong  expreffions  of  it  appear  ridi- 
cdous  to  a  third  perfon ;  imd  though  a  lover 
siajr  be  good  company  to  his  miftrefs,  he  is  ib  to 
JRibody  eUe.     He  himfelf  is  fenfible  of  this ;  and 
n  long  as  he  continues  in  his  fober  fenfes,  en- 
deavours to  treat  his  own  paffion  with  raillery 
md  ridicule.     It  is  the  only  ftyle  in  which  we 
ore  |o  hear  of  it ;  becaufe  it  is  the  only  ilyle  in 
ivUch  we  ourfelves  are  diQ)ofed  to  talk  of  it. 
▼e  grow  weary  of  the  grave,  pedantic,  and  long- 
lentenced  love  of  Cowley  and  Petrarca,  who 
never  have  done  with  exaggerating  the  violence 

of 
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p  A  R  T  of  their  atttehments ;  but  the  gaiety  of  Ovid, 
and  the  gallantry  of  Horace^  are  always  agrees 
able. 

But  though  we  feel  no  prefer  fympathy  with 
an  attachment  of  this  kind,  though  we  never 
approach  even  in  imagination  towards  conceiving 
a  paffion  for  that  particular  perfon,  yet  as  we 
either  have  conceived,  or  may  be  dilpofed  to 
conceive,  paffions  of  the  fame  kind,  we  readily 
enter  into  thofe  high  hopes  of  happinefi  whidi 
are  propofed  from  its  gratification,  as  well  as 
into  that  exquifite  diilrefs  which  is  feared  iixHn 
its  diiappointment.  It  interefts  us  not  as  a 
paffion,  but  as  a  fituation  that  gives  occafion  to 
other  paffions  which  interefl  us  ;  to  hope»  to 
fear,  and  to  diflrefs  of  every  kind :  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  a  defcription  of  a  fea  voyage,  it  is 
not  the  hunger  which  interefts  us,  but  the  dif^ 
trefs  which  that  hunger  occafions.  Thou^  we 
do  not  properly  enter  into  the  attachment  of 
the  lover,  we  readily  go  along  with  thofe  ex^ 
pe6lations  of  romantic  happinefs  which  he  de- 
rives from  it.  We  feel  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
mind,  in  a  certain  fituation,  relaxed  with  indo- 
lence, and  fatigued  i^dth  the  violence  of  defire, 
to  long  for  ferenity  and  quiet,  to  hope  to  find 
them  in  the  gratification  of  that  paffion  which 
diftrafis  it,  and  to  frame  to  itfelf  the  idea  of 
that  life  of  paftoral  tranquillity  and^  retirement 
which  the  elegant,  the  tender,  and  the  pafltonate 
Tibullus  takes  fo  much  pleafure  in  defcribing; 
a  life  like  what  the  poets  defcribe  in  the  Fortu^ 
nate  Iflands,  a  life  of  friendfhip,  liberty,  and 

repofe; 
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repofe ;  free  from  labour,  and  from  care,  and  from  sec  t. 

all  the  turbulent  paffions  which  attend  them.^^ ^ 

Even  fcenes  of  this  kind  intereft  us  moil,  when 
they  are  painted  rather  as  what  is  hoped,  than  as 
what  is  enjoyed.  The  groflhefs  of  that  paffion^ 
which  mixes  with,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  founda- 
tion of  love,  difappears  when  its  gratification  it 
fax  cfff  and  at  a  diftance  ;  but  renders  the  whole 
oflenfive,  when  defcribed  as  what  is  immedi* 
ately  poflefled.  The  happy  paffion,  upon  this 
account,  interefts  us  much  lefs  than  the  fearful 
^md  the  melancholy.  We  tremble  for  whatever 
can  difappoint  fiich  natural  and  agreeable  hopes : 
and  thus  enter  into  all  the  anxiety,  and  concern, 
and  diftrefs  of  the  lover. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  fome  modem  tragedies 
and  romances,  this  paffion  appears  fo  wonder- 
fiiDy  interefting.  It  is  not  fo  much  the  love  of 
CaftaHo  and  Monimia  which  attaches  us  in  the 
Orphan,  as  the  diftrefs  which  that  love  occafions. 
The  author  who  Ihould  introduce  two  lovers,  in 
a  fcene  of  perfect  fecurity,  expreffing  their 
mutual  foodnefs  for  one  another,  would  excite 
laught^,  and  not  fympathy.  If  a  fcene  of  this 
kind  is  ever  admitted  into  a  tragedy,  it  is  always, 
in  fome  meafure,  improper,  and  is  endured,  not 
from  any  fympathy  with  the  paflion  that  is  ei- 
prefled  in  it,  but  from  concern  for  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  with  which  the  audience  forefee 
ihat  its  gratification  is  likely  to  be  attended. 

The  referve  which  the  laws  of  fociety  impofc^ 
upon  the  fair  fex,  with  regard  to  this  weakneis, 
riders  it  more  peculiarly  diftrefsful  in  them, 

2  and. 
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PART  luid.  Upon  that  very  account,  more  deeply  mte» 

^ ,  refting.      We  are  charmed  with  the  love  of 

Phaedra,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  the  French  tragedy 
of  that  name,  notwithstanding  all  the  extra* 
vagance  and  guilt  which  attend  it.  That  very 
extravagance  and  guilt  may  be  faid,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  recommend  it  to  us.  Her  fear,  her 
fliame,  her  remorfe,  her  horror,  her  deQ)air,  be* 
come  thereby  more  natural  and  interefling.  AU 
the  fecondary  paflions,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
call  them  fo,  which  arife  from  the  fituation  of 
love,  become  neceflarily  mcH'e  furious  and  via» 
lent ;  and  it  is  with  thefe  fecondary  paffions  only 
that  we  can  properly  be  faid  to  iympathize. 

Of  all  the  paflions,  however,  which  are  fo  ex- 
travagantly difproportioned  to  the  vahie  of  their 
x>bje6ts,  love  is  tlie  only  one  that  appears,  even 
to  the  weakefl  minds,  to  have  any  thing  in  k 
jthat  is  either  graceful  or  agreeable.  In  itieli^ 
jSrft  of  all,  though  it  may  be  ridiculous,  it  is  not 
naturally  odious ;  and  though  its  confequences 
are  often  fatal  and  dreadful,  its  intentions  are 
ieldom  mifchievous.  And  then,  though  there  is 
little  propriety  in  the  paffion  itfelf,  there  is 
;i  good  deal  in  fome  of  thofe  which  always  ac- 
company it.  Tliere  is  in  love  a  ftrong  mixture 
of  humanity,  generofity,  kindnefs,  fiiendihipg 
^eem  ;  paflions  with  wliich,  of  all  others,  for 
f  eafons  which  ihall  be  explained  immediately^ 
we  have  the  greateft  propenfity  to  Iympathize^ 
.even  notwithftanding  we  are  fenfible  that  they 
are,  in  fome  meafure,  exceflive.  The  lympathy 
wbicU  we  feel  with  them,  renders  the  paflKo^ 
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wbich  they  accompany  lefs  difagreeable,  and  SECT. 
iq>ports  it  in  our  imagination,  notwithflanding  ^* 
all  the  vices  which  commonly  go  along  with  it ; 
though  in  the  one  fex  it  necefTarily  leads  to  the 
lafl  ruin  and  infamy ;  and  though  in  the  other, 
where  it  is  apprehended  to  be  lead  fatal,  it  is 
almoft  always  attended  with  an  incapacity  for 
labour,  a  negle6t  of  duty,  a  contempt  of  fame, 
and  even  of  common  reputation.  Notwith- 
Handing  all  this,  the  degree  of  fenfibility  and 
generofity  with  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  ac- 
companied, renders  it  to  many  the  obje^  of 
vanity  ;  and  they  are  fond  of  appearing  capable 
of  feeling  what  would  do  them  no  honour  if  they 
had  really  felt  it 

It  is  for  a  reafon  of  the  fame  kind,  that  a  cer- 
tain referve  is  neceflary  when  we  talk  of  our  own 
friends,  our  own  ftudies,  our  own  profeffions» 
All  thele  are  obje6i;s  which  we  cannot  expedl 
ihould  interefl  our  companions  in  the  fame  de» 
gree  in  which  they  intereil  us.  And  it  is  for 
want  of  this  referye,  that  the  one  half  of  man- 
kind make  bad  company  to  the  other.  A  phi- 
lofi^her  is  company  to  a  philofopher  only ;  the 
member  of  a  club,  to  his  own  little  loiot  of 
oompaoions. 


VOL.  I.  E  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 
Of  the  unfocial  Fqffiofts. 

THERE  is  another  fet  of  paflions,  which, 
though  derived  from  the  imagination,  yet 
before  we  can  enter  into  them,  or  regard  them 
as  graceful  or  becoming,  mufl  always  be  brought 
down  to  a  pitch  much  lower  than  that  to  which 
undifciplined  nature  would  raife  them.  Thefe 
are,  hatred  and  refentment,  with  all  their  dif- 
ferent  modifications.  With  regard  to  all  fiich 
paffions,  our  fympathy  is  divided  between  the 
perfon  who  feels  them,  and  the  perfon  who  is 
the  objedl  of  them.  The  interefls  of  thefe  two 
are  dire6lly  oppofite.  What  our  fympathy  with 
the  perfon  who  feels  them  would  prompt  us  to 
wilh  for,  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  other  would 
lead  us  to  fear.  As  they  are  both  men,  we  are 
concerned  for  both,  and  our  fear  for  what  the 
one  may  fuffer,  damps  our  refentment  for  what 
the  other  has  fuffered.  Our  fympathy,  therefore, 
with  the  man  who  has  received  the  provocation, 
neceffarily  falls  fhort  of  the  paffion  which  natu- 
rally animates  him,  not  only  upon  account  of 
thofe  general  caufes  which  render  all  iympa- 
thetic  paflions  inferior  to  \he  original  ones,  but 
upon  account  of  that  particular  caufe  which  is 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  our  oppofite  fympathy  with 
another  perfon.  Before  refentment,  therefore, 
can  become  graceful  and  agreeable,  it  milft  be 

more 
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more  humbled  and  brought  down  below  that  SECT, 
pitch  to  which  it  would  naturally  rife,  than  al-       ^' 
mod  any  other  paffion. 

Mankind,  at  the  fame  time,  have  a  very  ilrong 
fenfe  of  the  injuries  that  are  done  to  another. 
The  villain,  in  a  tragedy  or  romance,  is  as  much 
the  objeA  of  our  indignation,  as  the  hero  is  that 
of  our  fympathy  and  affection.  We  detefl  lago 
as  much  as  we  efleem  Othello ;  and  delight  as 
much  in  the  punifliment  of  the  one,  as  we  are 
grieved  at  the  diflrefs  of  the  other.  But  though 
xoaakind  have  fo  ilrong  a  fellow-feeUng  with  the 
injuries  that  are  done  to  their  brethren,  tliey  do 
not  always  refent  them  the  more  that  the  fufferer 
appears  to  refent  them.  Upon  mod  occafions, 
the  greater  his  patience,  his  mildnefs,  his  huma- 
nity, provided  it  does  not  appear  that  he  wants 
spirit,  or  that  fear  was  the  motive  of  his  forbear- 
ance,  the  higher  the  refentment  againil  the  per- 
fon  who  injured  him.  Tlie  amiablenefs  of  tlie 
chara£ter  exafperates  their  fenfe  of  the  atrocity 
of  the  injury. 

Thefe  paffions,  however,  are  regarded  as  ne- 
cefiary  parts  of  the  chara6ter  of  human  nature. 
A  perfon  becomes  contemptible  who  tamely  fits 
ftilly  and  fubmits  to  infults,  without  attempting 
either  to  repel  or  to  revenge  them.  We  cannot 
enter  into  his  indifference  and  infenfibility :  we 
call  his  behaviour  mean-fpiritednefs,  and  are  as 
really  provoked  by  it  as  by  the  infolence  of  his 
adveiiary.  Even  tlie  mob  are  enraged  to  fee  any 
man  fubmit  patiently  to  affronts  and  ill  ufage. 
They  defire  to  fee  this  infolence  refented,  and 

E  2  refented 
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P  A  R  T  refented  by  the  perfon  who  fuffers  from  it.  They 
cry  to  him  with  fury,  to  defend,  or  to  revenge 
himfelf.  If  his  indignation  roufes  at  laft,  they 
heartily  applaud,  and  fympathize  with  it«  It 
enlivens  their  owp  indignation  againft  his  enemy, 
whom  they  rejoice  to  fee  him  attack  in  turn,  and 
are  as  really  gratified  by  his  revenge,  provided 
it  is  not  immoderate,  as  if  the  injury  had  beeii 
done  to  themfelves. 

But  though  the  utility  of  thofe  paifioQS  to  th« 
individus;!,  by  rendering  it  dangerous  to  infiilt 
or  injure  hiin,  be  acknowledged;  and  though 
their  utility  to  the  public,  as  the  guardians  of 
jullice,  and  of  the  equality  of  its  adminiflxation, 
t)e  not  leis  confiderable,  as  fhall  be  Ihewn  here* 
after ;  yet  there  is  ilill  fomething  diiagreeable  in 
the  paffions  themfelves,  which  makes  the  ap- 
pearance of  them  in  other  men  the  natural  ob* 
jeS;  of  our  averfion.  The  expreffion  of  anger 
towards  any  body  prefent,  if  it  exceeds  a  bare 
intimation  that  we  are  fenfible  of  his  ill  ufage,  14 
regarded  not  only  as  an  infult  to  that  particular 
perfon,  but  as  a  rudenefs  to  the  whole  company, 
Reipe6b  for  them  ought  to  have  reftrained  us  from 
giving  way  to  fo  boiilerous  and  ofienfive  an  emo- 
tion. It  is  the  remote  effe6ts  of  thefe  paffions 
which  are  agreeable;  the  immediate  effe&ts  are 
mifchief  to  the  perfon  againft  whom  they  axe 
directed.  But  it  is  the  immediate,  and  not  the 
remote  effe^  of  objects  which  render  ..them 
agreeable  or  diiagreeable  to  the  imagination.  A 
prifon  is  certainly  more  ufeful  to  the  public  than 
a  palace ;  and  the  perfon  who  founds  the  ome  is 

generally 
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He&erally  direS^ed  by  a  much  jufler  ipirit  of  pa«  S  B j:  T« 
triotifin,  than  he  who  builds  the  other.  But  the 
immediate  etSeSts  of  a  prifon,  the  confinement  of 
the  wretches  (hut  up  in  it,  are  diiagreeable ;  and 
the  imagination  either  does  not  take  time  to 
trace  out  the  remote  ones,  or  fees  them  at  too 
great  a  diflance  to  be  much  affected  by  them* 
A  prijfon,  therefore,  will  always  be  a  diiagree* 
able  objeS;;  and  the  fitter  it  is  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  intended,  it  will  be  the  more  fb*  A 
palace^  on  the  contrary,  will  always  be  agree** 
able;  yet  its  remote  efie6ts  may  often  be  in* 
convenient  to  the  public.  It  may  ferve  to 
promote  luxury,  and  fet  the  example  of  the  did 
Iblation  of  manners.  Its  immediate  efiefts,  how* 
ever,  the  conveniency,  the  pleafure,  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  people  who  live  in  it,  being  all 
agreeable,  and  fuggefl^ing  to  the  imagination  a 
thouiand  agreeable  ideas,  that  faculty  generally 
refts  upon  them,  and  feldom  goes  further  in 
tracing  its  more  diflant  confequences.  Trophies 
of  the  inftruments  of  mufic  or  of  agriculture,  imi« 
tated  in  painting  or  in  ftucco,  make  a  common 
and  an  agreeable  ornament  of  our  halls  and 
dining  rooms.  A  trqphy  of  the  fiuSie  kind,  com- 
pofed  of  the  inftruments  of  furgery,  of  difle6ting 
and  amputation-knives,  of  laws  for  cutting  the 
b<mes,  of  trepanning  inftruments,  &c.  would  be 
ablurd  and  (hocking.  Inftruments  of  furgery, 
however,  are  always  more  finely  poliflied,  and 
generally  more  nicely  adapted  to  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  than  inftruments 
of  agriculture.    The  remote  efiedts  of  them  too, 

£  3  the 
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PART  the  health  of  the  patient,  is  agreeable ;  yet  « 
^'  the  immediate  effe6l  of  them  is  pain  and  fuflfer- 
ing,  the  fight  of  them  always  difpleafes  us.  In- 
Itruments  of  war  are  agreeable,  though  their  im*' 
mediate  effe6t  may  feem  to  be  in  the  fame  man-' 
ner  pain  and  fuffering.  But  then  it  is  the  pain 
and  fuffering  of  our  enemies,  with  whom  we 
have  no  fympathy.  With  regard  to  us,  they  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  agreeable  ideas 
of  courage,  vi6lory,  and  honour.  They  are  them* 
felves,  therefore,  fuppofed  to  make  one  of  the 
noblefl  parts  of  drefs,  and  the  imitation  of  them 
one  of  the  fineft  ornaments  of  architefture.  It 
is  the  iame  cafe  with  the  qualities  of  the  mind< 
The  ancient  iloics  were  of  opinion^  that  as  the 
world  was  governed  by  the  all-ruling  providence 
of  a  wife,  powerful,  and  good  God,  every  fingle 
event  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  making  a  neceC* 
fary  part  of  the  plan  of  the  univerfe,  and  as  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  general  order  and  happinela 
of  the  whole :  that  the  vices  and  follies  of  man-> 
kipd,  therefore,  made  as  neceflary  a  part  of  this 
plan  as  their  wifdom  or  their  virtue ;  and  by  that 
eternal  art  which  educes  good  from  ill,  were 
made  to  tend  equally  to  the  prolperity  and  per-^ 
feftion  of  the  great  fyftem  of  nature.  No  (pe- 
culation of  this  kind,  however,  how  deeply  fbevei 
it  might  be  rooted  in  the  mind,  could  diminilh 
our  natural  abhorrence  for  vice,  whole  imme« 
diate  effe6ls  are  fo  deftru6live,  and  whofe  re- 
mote  ones  are  too  diflant  to  be  traced  by  the 
imagination. 

It 
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It  is  the  lame  cafe  with  thofe  paffions  we  have  sect. 

been  juft  now  confidering.     Their  immediate  , ^ 

effe^  are  fo  difagreeahle,  that  even  when  they 
are  moftjufUy  provoked,  there  is  ftill  fomething 
about  them  which  difgufts  us.  Thefe,  therefore, 
are  the  only  paffions  of  which  the  expreffions,  as^ 
I  formerly  obferved,  do  not  difpofe  and  prepare 
us  to  fympathize  with  them,  before  we  are  in- 
formed of  the  caufe  which  excites  them.  The 
plaintive  voice  of  mifery,  when  heard  at  a  dif- 
tance,  will  not  allow  us  to  be  indifferent  about 
the  peribn  from  whom  it  comes.  As  foon  as  it 
llrikes  our. ear,  it  interefls  us  in  his  fortune,  and, 
if  continued,  forces  us  almofl  involuntarily  to 
fly  to  his  affiflance.  The  fight  of  a  finiUng  coun- 
tenance, in  the  fame  manner,  elevates  even  the 
penfive  into  that  gay  and  airy  mood,  which  difl 
po&s  him  to  fympathize  with,  and  (hare  the  joy 
which  it  exprefles  ;  and  he  feels  his  heart,  which 
with  thought  and  care  was  before  that  fhrunk 
and  deprefled,  inftantly  expanded  and  elated. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  expreffions  of 
hatred  and  refentment.  The  hoarfe,  boifterous, 
and  difcordant  voice  of  anger,  when  heard  at  a 
diftance,  infpires  us  either  with  fear  or  averfion. 
We  do  not  fly  towards  it,  as  to  one  who  cries  out 
with  pain  and  agony.  Women,  and  men  of 
weak  nerves,  tremble  and  are  overcome  with 
fear,  though  fenfible  that  themfelves  are  not  the 
objects  of  the  anger.  They  conceive  fear,  how- 
ever, by  putting  themfelves  in  the  fituation  of 
the  perfon  whD  is  fo.  Even  thofe  of  ftouter 
hearts  are  difl^urbed ;  not  indeed  enough  to 
make  them  afraid,  but  enough  to  make  them 

E  4  angry; 
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FART  atigry ;  for  anger  is  thepaffion  which  they  would 
^  feel  in  the  fituation  of  the  other  petfon.  It  id 
ihe  fame  cafe  with  hatred.  Mere  expreflSons  of 
fyite  in^ire  it  againil  nobody,  but  the  man  who 
ufes  them.  Both  thefe  paffions  are  by  nature 
the  obje£ls  of  our  averfion.  Their  difi^reeable 
and  boiftefous  appearance  never  excites,  never 
prepares,  and  often  difturbs  our  fympathy. 
Grief  does  not  more  powerfuUy  engage  and  a^ 
tra6l  us  to  the  perfon  in  whom  we  obferve  it, 
than  thefe,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  their  cauie, 
di%uft  and  detach  us  from  him.  It  was,  it  fe^His, 
the  intention  of  Nature,  that  thofe  rougfai^  aticl 
more  unamiable  emotions,  which  drive  meii  frotn 
one  another,  fliould  be  leis  eafily  and  more  rarely 
commimicated. 

When  mufic  imitates  the  modulations  <xf  griloif 
er  joy,  it  either  a£hially  inQiires  us  With  ^bdk 
paffions,  or  at  leafl  puts  us  in  the  mood  whidi 
diipofes  us  to  conceive  them.  But  whefti  it  imi. 
tates  the  notes  of  'anger,  it  infpires  us  wtth  fear. 
Joy,  grief,  love,  admiration,  devotion,  are  all  of 
them  paffions  which  are  naturally  muficd.  Thek 
natural  tones  are  all  foft,  clear,  and  melodioun*; 
and  they  naturally  exprels  themfelves  in  period 
which  are  diilinguiflied  by  regular  paufes,  and 
which  upon  that  account  are  eafily  adapted  to 
the  regular  returns  of  the  correipondent  airs  lof 
a  tune.  The  voice  of  anger,  on  the  contraiy, 
and  of  all  the  paffions  which  are  akin  to  it,  fs 
.harfli  and  difcordant.  Its  periods  too  are  afl  if« 
regular,  fometimes  very  long,  and  fomethxies 
very  ihort,  and  diilinguiflied  by  no  regular 
pades.  It  is  with  difficulty,  therefore,  tiiat  mufic 

can 
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mitate  any  of  thofe  paffions ;  and  the  mufic  8  B  c  T. 

h  does  imitate  them  is  not  the  moft  agree- , ^ 

A  whole  entertainment  may  confift,  with- 
&ny  impropriety,  of  the  imitation  of  the 
1  and  agreeable  paffions.  It  would  be  a 
ge  entertainment  which  confifted  altogether 
e  imitations  of  hatred  and  refentment. 
thofe  paffions  are  difagreeable  to  the  i^ec- 
,  they  are  not  left  fo  to  the  perfbn  who 
them.  Hatred  afid  answer  are  the  irreateft 
,n  to  the  happinefs  of  a lood  mind.  There 
1  the  very  feeling  of  thofe  paffions,  fbrne- 
^  harfh,  jarring,  and  convulfive,  fomething 
tears  and  diflra6ts  the  breaft,  and  is  alto^ 
er  deftruftive  of  that  compofure  and  tran- 
ity  of  mind  which  is  fo  necfeffiuy  to  hap* 
b^  and  which  is  bed  promoted  by  the  con- 
r  paffions  of  gratitude  and  love.  It  is  not 
value  of  what  they  lofe  by  the  perfidy  and 
rtitude  of  thofe  they  live  with,  which  the 
Tous  and  humane  are  moft  apt  to  regret, 
tever  they  may  have  loft,  they  can  generally 
ery  happy  without  it.  What  moft  difturbs 
I  is  the  idea  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
cifed  towards  themfelves ;  and  the  difcord- 
ind  difagreeable  paffions  which  this  excites, 
titute,  in  their  own  opinion,  the  chief  part 
te  injury  which  they  iuffer. 
ow  many  things  are  requifite  to  render  the 
ification  of  refentment  completely  agree- 
,  and  to  make  the  Ipeftator  thoroughly  fym- 
ize  with  our  revenge?  The  provocation 
t  firft  of  all  be  fuch  that  we  ihould  become 
temptible,  and  be  expo&d  to  perpetual  in- 

fults. 
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PART  flilts,  if  we  did  not,  in  fome  meafure,  refent  it. 
Spfialler  offences  are  always  better  negledted^ 
nor  is  there  any  thing  more  delpicable  than  that 
froward  and  captious  humour  which  takes  fire 
upon    every  flight   occafion  of   quarrel.      We 
ihould   refent    more  from  a  fenfe  of  the  pro- 
priety of  refentment,  from  a  fenfe  that  mankind 
expert  and  require  it  of  us,  than  becaufe  we 
feel  in  ourfelves  the  furies  of  that  difagreeabW 
paflion.     There   is  no  paffion,   of  which   the 
human  mind  is  capable,  concerning  whofe  juft- 
nels  we  ought  to  befo  doubtful,  concerning  whole 
indulgence  we  ought  fo  carefully  to  confult  our 
natural  fenfe  of  propriety,  or  fo  diligently  to 
confider  what  will  be  the  fentiments  of  the  cool 
and  impartial  fpe6tator.     Magnanimity,  or  a  re- 
gard to  maintain  our  own  rank  and  dignity  in 
fociety,  is  the  only  motive  which  can  ennoble 
the  expreffions  of  this  difagreeable  paffion.     This 
motive  mufl  chara6lerize  our  whole  flyle  and  de- 
portment. Thefemuflbeplain,  open,anddire6lj 
determined  without  pofitivenefs,  and  elevated 
without  infolence  ;  not  only  free  from  petulance 
and  low  fcurrility,  but  generous,  candid,  and 
full  of  all  proper  regards,  even  for  the  perfon 
who  has  offended  us.     It  mufl  appear,  in  fhort, 
from  our  whole  manner,  without  our  labouring* 
affe6ledly  to  exprefs  it,  that  paffion  has  not  ex* 
tinguifhed  our  humanity ;  and  that  if  we  yielA 
to  the  didlates  of  revenge,  it  is  with  reludlance^ 
from  neceffity,  and  in  confequence  of  great  and 
repeated   provocations.     When    refentment  iB 
guarded  and  qualified  in  this  manner,  it  may  be 
admitted  to  be  even  generous  and  noble. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.   IV- 

Ofihefocial  Pafftons* 

AS  it  is  a  divided  fympathy  which  renders 
the  whole  fet  of  paflions  jufl  now  men- 
tioned, upon .  mofl  occafions,  fo  ungraceful  and 
dilkgreeable  ;  fo  there  is  another  fet  oppofite  to 
thefe,   which  a    redoubled   fympathy   renders 
abnoft  always  peculiarly  agreeable  and  becom- 
ing.    Generofity,  humanity,  kindnefs,  compaf* 
fion,  mutual  friendfhip  and  eileem,  all  the  focial 
and  benevolent  afiedtions,  when  exprefled  in  the 
countenance  or  behaviour,  even  towards  thofe 
who  are  not  peculiarly  connedled  with  ourfelves, 
^eafe  the  indifferent  (peftator  upon  almofl  every 
occafion.     His  fympathy  with  the  perfon  who 
feds  thofe  paflions,  exactly  coincides  with  his 
concern  for  the  perfon  who  is  the  obje6t  of 
them.     The  intereft,  which,  as  a  man,  he  is 
obUged  to  take  in  the  happinefs  of  this  laft,  en- 
fivens  his  fellow-feeling  with  the  fentiments  of 
the  other,  whofe  emotions  are  employed  about 
the  fiune  object.     We  have  always,  therefore, 
the  ftrongefl  difpofition  to  fympathize  with  the 
benevolent  afie6iions.      They  appear  in  every 
rrfpeft  agreeable  to  us.     We  enter  into  the  fatis- 
fiftion  both  of  the  perfon  who  feels  them,  and 
tfthe  perfon  who  is  the  objedt  of  them.     For  as 
to  be  the  obje6l  of  hatred  and  indignation  gives 
QK)re  pain  than  all  the  evil  which  a  brave  man 

3  can 
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PART  can  fear  from  his  enemies ;  fo  there  is  a  iktis« 

^       fa6):ion  in  the  confcioulhefe  of  being  beloved^ 

which,  to  a  perfon  of  delicacy  and  fenfibility,  is 

of  more  importance  to  happinefs,  than  all  the 

advantage  which  he  can  expe6l  to  derive  from 

iU     What  character  is  fo  deteftable  as  that  of 

one  who  takes  pleafure  to  fow  diflenlion  among 

friends,  and  to  turn  their  moil  tender  love  into 

mortal  hatred  i  Yet  wherein  does  th6  atroci^  of 

this  fo  much  abhorred  injury  confifl  ?  Is  it  la 

depriving  them  of  the  frivolous  good  offices, 

which,    had   their  friendfhip    continued,  they 

might  have  exped;ed  from  one  another  ?  It  is  in 

depriving  them  of  that  friendfhip  itfelf,  in  robbing 

them    of  each  other's    affe6lions,  from  which 

both  derived  fo  much  fatisfadtion  j  it  is  in  diC 

turbing  the  harmony  of  their  hearts,  and  puttii^ 

an  end  to  that  happy  commerce  which  had  b^ 

fore  fublifled  between  them.     Thefe  affe^cMU^ 

that  harmony,  this  commerce,  are  felt,  not  onljr 

by  the  tender  and  the  delicate,  but  by  the  rudeft 

vulgar  of  mankind,  to  be  of  more  importance  t6. 

happinefs  than  all  the  little  fervices  which  could 

be  expend  to  flow  frt>m  them. 

The  fentiment  of  love  is,  in  itfelf,  agreeable 
to  the  perfon  who  feels  it.  It  fooths  and  com- 
pofes  the  breafl,  feems  to  favour  the  vitpl  no» 
tions,  and  to  promote  the  healthful  ftate  of  the 
human  conftitution ;  and  it  is  rendered  fmi 
more  delightful  by  the  confcioufiiefs  cf  the 
gratitude  and  fatisfa£lion  which  it  muil  exdte 
in  him  who  is  the  obje6t  of  it.  Their  mutual  re- 
gard renders  them  happy  in  one  auMher^  and 

fympathy, 
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fympathy,  with  this  mutual  regard,  makes  them  sect* 

agreeable  to  every  other  perfon.     With  what  ^  ^ 

|deafure  do  we  look  upon  a  family,  through  the 

wlude  of  which  reign  mutual  love  and  efteem, 

whtf  e  the  parents  and  children  are  companions 

br  <me  another,  without  any  other  difference 

than  what  is  made  by  refpe£tful  %ffe6lion  on  the 

ooe  $de,  and  kind  indulgence  on  the  other; 

where  freedom  and  fondnefs,  mutual  raillery  and 

mutual  Idndnels,  fhow  that   no  oppofition  of 

mtereft  divides  the  brothers,  nor  any  rivaUhip  of 

fiivour  fets  the  fiflers  at  variance,  and  where 

every  thing  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  peace, 

cheerfulnels,  harmony,  and  contentment  i  On 

^  contrary,  how  uneaiy  are  we  made  when  we 

fp  into  a  houfe  in  which  jarring  contention  fets 

one  half  of  thofe  who  dwell  in  it  againil  the 

odieri  where,  amidft  affected  finoothnefs  and 

mroplaiftnce,  fuQ)iciou8  looks  and  fudden  ftarts 

iif  piffictn  betray  the  mutual  jealoufies  which 

hoa  within  them,  and  which  are  every  moment 

mdy  to  burft   out  through  all  the  reflraints 

irhidi  the  prefence  of  the  company  impofes  ? 

Thofe  amiable  paflions,  even  when  they  are 
ickowledged  to  be  exceffive,  are  never  regarded 
with  averfioUt  There  is  fomething  agreeable 
even  in  the  weakneis  of  friendfhip  and  humanity. 
J  THe  too  tender  mother,  the  too  indulgent  father, 
Ae  too  generous  and  affectionate  friend,  may 
fimietimes,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  foftne^ 
tf  their  natures,  be  looked  upon  with  a  fpecies 
rfpHy,  in  which,  however,  there  is  a  mixture 
tf  We,  but  can  never  be  regarded  with  hatred 

I  and 
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PART  and  averfion,  nor  even  with  contempt^  unlefi  by 
^'  the  mod  brutal  and  worthlefs  of  mankind.  It 
fa  always  with  eoncen,,  with  fya,p«hy  «d 
kindnefs,  that  we  blame  them  for  the  extra- 
vagance of  their  attachment.  There  is  a  hdp- 
leflhefs  in  the  chara6lef  of  extreme  humanity 
which  more  than  any  thing  interefls  our  pity. 
There  is  nothing  in  itfelf  which  renders  it  either 
ungraceful  or  difagreeable.  We  only  r^ret 
that  it  is  unfit  for  the  world,  becaufe  the  woriid 
is  unworthy  of  it,  and  becaufe  it  muft  expofe  the 
perfon  who  is  endowed  with  it  as  a  prey  to  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  infinuating  fkUehood, 
and  to  a  thoufand  pains  and  uneafinefles,  which^ 
of  all  men,  he  the  leaft  deferves  to  feel,  and 
which  generally  too  he  is,  of  all  men,  the  leaft 
capable  of  fupporting.  It  is  quite  otherwife 
with  hatred  and  refentment.  Too  vident  a 
propenfity  to  thofe  deteflable  paffions,  renders  a 
perfon  the  objeft  of  univerfal  dread  and  abhor* 
rence,  who,  like  a  wild  bead,  ought,  we  think,  to 
be  hunted  out  of  all  civil  fociety. 


CHAR  V. 
Of  the  feljijli  Pqffims. 

BESIDES  thoi^  two  oppofite  fets  of  paffians, 
the  focial  and  unfocial,  there  is  another    « 
which  holds  a  fort  of  middle  place  between    ] 
them;  is  never  either  fo  graceful  as  is  fome- 
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times  the  one  fet,  nor  is  ever  fo  odious  as  is  s  e  c  t. 
fimietimes  the  other.     Grief  and  joy,  when  con-  ^  ^* 
cdved  upon  account  of  our  own  private  good  ' 
or  bad  fortune,  conflitute  this  third  fet  of  paf- 
fions.     Even  when  exceffive,  they  are  never 
fb  diiagreeable  as  exceffive  refentment,  becaufe 
no  oppofite  iympathy  can  ever  intereft  us  againfl 
them :  and  when  mofl  fuitable  to  their  objects, 
they  are  never  fo  agreeable  as  impartial  himia- 
nity  and  juil  benevolence ;  becaufe  no  double 
fympathy  can  ever  intereft  us  for  them.     There 
la,  however,  this  difference  between  grief  and 
joy,  that  we  are  generally  moft  diipofed  to 
fympathize  with  fmall  joys  and  great  forrows. 
The  man  who,  by  fome  fudden  revolution   of 
&rtune,  is  lifted  up  all  at  once  into  a  condition 
of  life,  greatly  above  what  he  had  formerly 
lived  in,  may  be  alTured  that  the  congratulations 
of  his  beft  friends  are  not  all  of  them  perfe6Uy 
&cere.     An  upftart,  though  of  the  greateft 
mmt,  is  generally  difagreeable,  and  a  fentiment 
of  envy  commonly  prevents  us  from  heartily 
fympathizing  with  his  joy.     If  he  has  any  judg- 
ment,  he  is  fenfible  of*  this,  and  inftead  of  ap- 
pearing to  be  elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he 
endeavours,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  fmother  his 
joy,  and  keep  down  that  elevation  of  mind  with 
which  his  new  circmnftances  naturally  infpire 
bim.    He  sSe&s  the  fame  plainnefs  of  drefs, 
tod  the   fame  modefty   of  behaviour,  which 
became  him  in  his  former  ftation.     He  redou- 
^    bles  his  attention  to  his  old  friends,  and  endea- 
vours more  than  ever  to  be  humble,  affiduous, 

and 
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PART  and.  complaifknt.    And  this  is  the 

}"_  ,  which  in  his  fituation  we  moft  approve  of  j 
becaufe  we  expert,  it  feems,  that  he  fhould  have 
more  iympathy  with  our  envy  and  averfi<m  to 
his  happinels,  than  we  have  with  his  happine& 
It  is  feldom  that  with  all  this  he  fucceeds.    We 
fuipedt  the  fincerity  of  his  humility,  and  he 
grows  weary  of  this  conflraint.    In  a  little  timet 
therefore,  he  generally  leaves  all  his  old  firiends 
behind  him,  fome  of  the  meanefl  of  them  ex« 
cepted,  who  may,  perhaps,  condefcend  to  become 
his  dependents :  nor  does  he  always  acquire  sxxy 
new  ones ;  the  pride  of  his  new  conne6tions 
is  as  much  affronted  at  finding  him  their  equals 
as  that  of  his  old  ones  had  been  by  his  t^ecom^ 
ing  their  fuperior:  and  it  requires  the  moft 
obilinate  and  perfevering  modefly  to  atone  for 
this  mortification  to  either.   He  generally  grom 
weary  too  foon,  and  is  provoked,  by  the  fiiDen 
and  fufpicious  pride  of  the  one,  and  by  tl» 
fitucy  contempt  of  the  other,  to  treat  the  flrfL 
with  negledi,  and  the  fecond  with  petulance^ 
till  at  lafl  he  grows  habitually  infolent,  andl 
forfeits  the  efleem  of  all.     If  the  chief  part  off 
human  happinefs  arifes  from  the  confcioufiieA 
of  being  beloved,  as  I  believe  it  does,  thofb  fiid- 
den  changes  of  fortune  feldom  contribute  mncb 
to  happinefs.    He   is  happiefl  who  advances 
more  gradually  to  greatnefs,  whom  the  public 
deflines  to  every  flep  of  his  preferment  long 
before  he  arrives  at  it,  in  whom,  upon  tbrt 
account,  when  it  comes,  it  can  excite  no  extriv 
vagant  joy,  and  with  regard  to  whom  it  camxit 

reaibnabl^ 
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reaibnably  create  either  any  jealoufy  in  ihoh  s  ^  cs^ 

lie  overtakes,  or  aay  envy  in  thofe  he  leaves  , ^ 

bduncL 

Mankind,  however,  more  readily  iympathi2<$ 
with  thofe   fmaller  joys  which  flow  from  lefs 
important  caufe&    It  is  decent  to  be  humble 
amidft  great   prolperity;    but  we  can  fcarce 
exprefe  too  much  fatisfadiion  in  all  the  little 
occiurences  of  common  life,  in  the  company 
with  which  we  fpent  the  evening  lail  night,  in 
the  entertainment  that  was  fet  before  us,  in 
what  was  laid  and  what  was  done,  in  all  th^ 
fittle  incidents  of  the  prefent  converfation,  and 
mall  thofe  frivolous  nothings  which  fill  up  th^ 
void  of  human  life.    Nothing  is  more  gracefi^ 
than    habitual  cheerfulnefs,   which   is    always 
founded  upon  a  peculiar  reliili  for  all  the  little 
j^eaiures  which  common    occurrences   afford. 
We  readily  fympathize  witli  it:  it  infpires  us 
inth  the  ikme  joy,  and  makes  every  trifle  turn 
np  to  us  in  the  fame  agreeable  afpea  in  which 
it  prefents  itself  to  the  perfon  endowed  with 
this  happy  diQ)ofition,     Hence  it  is  that  youtli, 
the  feaibn  of  gaiety,  fo  eafily  engages  oui-  aj9ec- 
tkrns.    That  propenfity  to  joy  which  feems  even 
to  animate  the  bloom,  and  to  fparkle  from  the 
eyes  of  youth  and  beauty,  though  in  a  perfon 
€f  Ae  fame  fex,  exalts,  even  the  aged,  to  a  more 
joyous  mood  than  ordinary.     They  forget,  for  a 
time,  their  infirmities,  and  abandon  themfelves 
to  thofe  agreeable  ideas  and  emotions  to  which 
they  have  long  been  fl:rangers,  but  which,  when 
&e  prefence  of  fo  much  happinefs  recalls  them 
VOU  i«  F  to 
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P  A  R  T  to  their  breaft,  take  their  place  th^e,  Vk6  old 
^     ,  acquaintance,  from  whom  they  are  forry  to  have 
ever  been  parted,  and  whom  they  embrace  more 
heartily  upon  account  of  this  long  reparation. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  grief.    Small  vexa- 
tions excite  no  fympathy,  but  deep  affliftion 
calls  forth  the  greatefl.    The  man  who  is  made 
uneafy  by   every  little  difagreeable  incident, 
who  is  hurt  if  either  the  cook  or  the  butler  have 
failed  in  the  lead  article  of  their  duty,  who  feels 
every  defeat  in  the  highefl  ceremonial  of  poUte- 
nefs,  whether  it  be  fhewn  to  himfelf  or  to  any 
other  perfon,  who  takes  it  amifs  that  his  intimate 
friend  did  not  bid  him  good-morrow  when  they 
met  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  his  brother  humm^ 
a  tune  all  the  time  he  himfelf  wzs  teQing  a 
ftory ;  who  is  put  out  of  humour  by  the  bad« 
nefs  of  the  weather  when  in  the  country,  by 
the^  badnefi  of  the  roads  when  upon  a  journey^ 
and  by  the  want  of  company,  and  dulnefs  of  allL 
public  diverfions  when  in  town ;  fuch  a  perfon^ 
I  fay,  though  he  fhould  have  fome  reafon,  wiU 
feldom  meet  with  much  fympathy.    Joy  is  si 
pleafant  emotion,  and  we  gladly  abandon  our- 
ielves  to  it  upon  the  flightefl  occafion.    ^e 
readily,  therefore,  fympathize  with  it  in  others, 
whenever  we  are  not  prejudiced  by  envy.    But 
grief  is  painful,  and  the  mind,  even  when  it  is 
our  own  misfortune,  naturally  refills  and  recoib 
from  it.    We  would  endeavour  either  not  to 
conceive  it  at  all,  or  to  fhake  it  off  as  focm  as 
we  have  conceived  it.    Our  averfion  to  grief 
will  not,  indeed,  always  hinder  us  from  con- 
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ceiving  if  in  our  own  cafe  upon  very  trifling  SECT. 

^iccafions,  but  it  conftantly  prevents  us  from  ^ ^ 

fympathizing  with  it  in  others  when  excited  by 
the  like  frivolous  cauies:  for  our  iympathetic 
paffions   are  always  lefs   irrefillible   than  our 
original  ones.     There  is,  befides,  a  malice  in 
mankind,  which  not  only  prevents  all  fympathy 
with  little  uneafinefles,  but  renders  them  in  fome 
tneafiire  diverting.     Hence  the  delight  which 
we  all  take  in  raillery,  and  in  the  finall  vexation 
which  we  obferve  in  our  companion,  when  he 
is  pufhed,  and  urged,  and  teafed  upon  all  fides. 
Men  of  the  moft  ordinary  good-breeding  dif- 
femble  the  pain  which  any  little  incident  may 
give  them ;  and  thofe  who  are  more  thoroughly 
foraied  to  fociety,  turn,  of  their  own  accord, 
all  fuch  incidents  into  raillery,  as  they  know 
their  companions  will  do  for  them.     The  habit 
which  a  man,  who  lives  in  the  world,  has  ac- 
quired of  confidering   how  every  thing  that 
concerns  himfelf  will  appear  to  others,  makes 
thofe  frivolous  calamities  turn  up  in  the  fame 
ndiculous  light  to  him,  in  which  he  knows  they 
will  certainly  be  confidered  by  them. 

Our  fympathy,  on  the  contrary,  with  deep 
iiftrefi,  is  very  ftrong  and  very  fincere.  It  is 
^nmeceffary  to  give  an  inflance.  We  weep  even 
at  the  feigned  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy.  If 
you  labour,  therefore,  under  any  fignal  calamity, 
if  by  fome  extraordinary  misfortune  you  are 
faflen  into  poverty,  into  difeafes,  into  difgrace 
and  difappointment ;  even  though  your  own 
fault  may  have  been,  in  part,  the  occafion,  yet 
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PART  you  may  generally  depend  upon  the  fincereft 
'*  iympathyof  all  your  friends,  and,  as  &r  as 
interefl  and  honour  will  permit,  upon  their 
kindeft  afliftance  too.  But  if  your  misfortune 
is  not  of  this  dreadful  kind,  if  you  have  only 
been  a  little  baulked  in  your  ambition,  if  you 
have  only  been  jilted  by  your  miflrefi,  or  are 
only  hen-pecked  by  your  wife,  lay  your  account 
with  the  raillery  of  all  your  acquaintance. 
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SECTION  IIL 

<»  THB  £FFECTS  OF  PROSPERITY  AND  ADVERSITY 
UPON  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  MANKIND  WITH  RE« 
6ARD  TO  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  ACTION  ;  AND  WHY 
rr  IS  MORE  EASY  TO  OBTAIN  THEIR  APPROBA* 
TION  IN  THE  ONE  STATE  THAN  IN  THE  OTHER. 

CHAP.  L 

That  though  our  Jympathy  with  Jbrrtfw  is  gene- 
rally a  more  lively  Jenfation  than  our  Jympathy 
mthjoy^  it  commonly  Jails  much  morejhort  of 
the  violence  of  wJiat  is  naturally  felt  by  the 
ferfon  principally  concerned. 

OUR  fympathy  with  fbrrow,  though  not  more  5  E  c  t. 
real,  has  been  more  taken  notice  of  than  ^^ 
(mr  fympathy  with  joy.  The  word  iympathy^ 
in  its  mod  proper  and  primitive  fignification^ 
doiotes  oui*  fellow-feeling  with  the  fufferings, 
Bot  that  with  the  enjo3ntnentS9  of  others.  A  late 
ingenious  and  fubtile  philofopher  thought  it 
neoeflOiry  to  prove,  by  arguments,  that  we  had  a 
^  fympathy  with  joy,  and  that  congratulation 
^  a  principle  of  human  nature.  Nobody,  I 
Wieve,  ever  thought  it  neceflary  to  prove  that 
compaffion  was  fuch. 

Firft  of  all,  our  fympathy  with  forrow  is,  in 
finie  fenfe,  more  univerfai  than  that  with  joy. 
'Hioygh  forrow  is  exceffive,  we  may  ftill  have 
finne  feUow-feeling  with  it.    What  we  feel  does 
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r  not,  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  amount  to  that  tsam* 
plete  fympathy,  to  that  perfe6l  harmony  and 
correQ>ondence  of  fentiments  which  conftituten 
approbation.  We  do  not  weep,  and  exdaimj 
and  lament,  with  the  fufferer.  We  are  fenfible, 
on  the  contrary,  of  his  weaknefs  and  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  paflion,  and  yet  often  feel 
a  very  fenfible  concern  upon  his  account.  But 
if  we  do  not  entirely  enter  into,  and  go  along 
with,  the  joy  of  another,  we  have  no  fort  ci 
regard  or  fellow-feeling  for  it.  The  man  who 
ikips  and  dances  about  with  that  intemperate 
and  fenfelefs  joy  which  we  cannot  accompany 
him  in,  is  the  object  of  oiu:  contempt  and  indig- 
nation. 

Pain  befides,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is^a 
more  pungent  fenfation  than  pleafure,  and  our 
fympathy  with    pain,  though  it  falls  greatly 
ihort  of  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the  fu£ferer,  ii 
generally  a  more  lively  and  difUnd:  perceptioi 
than  our  fympathy  with  pleafure,  though  thf 
lad  often  approaches  more  nearly,  as  I  ih« 
(hew  immediately,  to  the  natural  vivacity  of  tl 
original  paffion. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  we  oft:en  llruggle 
keep  down  our  fympathy  with  the  ibrrow 
others.    Whenever  we  are  not  under  the  pb 
vation  of  the  fufferer,  we  endeavour,  for 
own  fake,  to  fupprefs  it  as  much  as  we  can, 
we  are  not  always  fuccefsftd.    The  oppof 
which  we  make  to  it,  and  the  relu6tai)ce 
which  we  yield  to.  it,  neceflarily  oblige  i 
take  more  particular  notice  of  it*    But  we. 
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have  occaiion  to  make  this  oppofiliob  to  our  8  £  C  Tr 
fympathy  with  joy.    If  there  is  any  envy  in  the  ^   j^ 
cafe,  we  never  feel  the  leafl  propenfity  towards 
it ;  and  if  there  is  none,  we  give  way  to  it  with- 
out any  relu6lance.    On  the  contrary,  as  we  are 
always  afhamed  of  our  own  envy,  we  often  pre- 
tendy  and  fometimes  really  wifh  to  fympathize 
with  the  joy  of  others,  when  by  that  difagreeable 
fentiment  we  are   difqualified  from  doing  fo. 
We  are  glad,  we  fay,  on  account  of  our  neigh- 
bour's good  fortune,  when  in  our  hearts,  per- 
haps, we  are  really  forry.     We  often  feel  a  fym- 
pathy with  fbrrow  when  we  would  wifh  to  be  rid 
of  it ;  and  we  oflen  mifs  that  with  joy  when  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.     The  obvious  obferva- 
tion,  therefore,  which  it  naturally  falls  in  oiu: 
way  to  make,  is,  that  our  propenfity  to  fympa- 
thke  with  fbrrow  mufl  be  very  flrong,  and  our 
indination  to  fympathize  with  joy  very«.weak. 

Notwithflanding  this  prejudice,  however,  I 
win  venture  to  affirm,  that,  when  there  is  no 
tnvy  in  the  cafe,  our  propenfity  to  fympathize 
with  joy  is  much  flronger  than  our  propenfity  to 
fympathize  with  forrow ;  and  that  our  fellow- 
fedhig  for  the  agreeable  emotion  approaches 
touch  more  nearly  to  the  vivacity  of  what  is 
lutturally  felt  by  the  perfons  principally  con- 
cerned, than  that  which  we  conceive  for  the 
painful  one. 

We  have  fome  indulgence  for  that  exceflive 
grief  which  we  cannot  entirely  go  along  with. 
We  know  what  a  prodigious  effort  is  requifite 
before  the  fufferer  can  bring  down  his  emotions 
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r  A  R  T  to  complete  harmony  and  concord  with  thofe  of 
^  the  fpe6tator.  Though  he  fails,  therefore,  we 
eaiily  pardon  him.  But  we  have  no  fuch  indul* 
gence  for  the  intemperance  of  joy ;  becaufe  we 
are  not  confcious  that  any  fuch  vail  effort  is  re- 
quiiite  to  bring  it  down  to  what  we  can  entirely 
enter  into.  The  man  who,  under  the  greateft 
calamities,  can  command  his  forrow,  feems  wor- 
thy of  the  higheil  admiration  ;  but  he  who,  in 
the  fiilnefs  of  profperity,  can  in  the  fame  manner 
mafler  his  joy,  feems  hardly  to  deferv^  any 
praife.  We  are  fenfible  that  there  is  a  much 
wider  interval  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other, 
between  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the  ptffini 
principally  concerned,  and  what  the  tpe&atix 
can  entirely  go  along  with. 

What  can  be  added  to  the  happineis  of  the 
man  who  is  in  health,  who  is  out  of  debt,  aiuL 
has  a  clear  confcience  ?  To  one  in  this  fitiiatJon^ 
all  acceflions  of  fortune  may  pr<^rly  be  laid  to 
•be  fuperfluous  ;  and  if  he  is  much  elevated  upoOL 
account  of  them,  it  muft  be  the  eflk6b  of  th^ 
moll  frivolous  levity.     This  fituation,  howevep^ 
•may  very  well  be  called  the  natural  and  ordinoi^r 
•ftate  of  mankind.     Nothwithftanding  the  pr©«- 
fent  mifery  and  depra\ity  of  the  world,  fo  juftL^ 
lamented,  this  really  is  the  (late  of  the  g^reatsT 
part  of  men.    The  greater  part  of  men,  there^ 
fore,  cannot  find  any  great  difSculty  in  elevatiiig 
themfelves  to  all  the  joy  which  any  acceffion  to 
this  fituation  can  well  excite  in  their  compaooba 

But  though  little  can  be  added  to  this  flatti 
much  may  be  taken  from  it.    Thou|^  between 
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this  condition  and  the  higheft  pttd>  of  human  9  e  c  T. 

proQierity^  the  interval  is  but  a  trifle ;  between     j^ 

it  and  the  loweft  depth  of  mifery  the  diftance  is 

immenie  and  prodigious.    Adverfity,  on  this  ao 

count,  neceflarily   depreifes    the  mind  of  the 

iiifferer  much  more  below  its  natural  fl;ate,  than 

proQ)erity  can  elevate  him  above  it.    The  fpec- 

tator,  therefore,  mull  find  it  much  more  difficult 

to  fympathize  entirely,  and  keep  perfe&  time, 

with  his  fbrrow,  than  thoroughly  to  enter  into 

lus  joy,  and  mufl  depart  much  further  from  his 

<mn  natural  and  ordinary  temper  of  mind  in  the 

oae  cafe  than  in  the  other.     It  is  on  this  ac* 

coimt^  that  though  our  fympathy  with  forrow  is 

often  a  more  pungent  fenfation  than  our  iym* 

pathy  with  joy,  it  always  falls  much  more  ihort 

of  the  violence  of  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the 

}eAm  principally  concerned. 

It  is  agreeable  to  fympathize  with  joy ;  and 
ilierever  envy  does  not  oppofe  it,  our  heart 
abandons  itfelf  with  fatisfa^tion  to  the  higheft 
tian^rts  of  that  deli^tful  fentiment.  But  it 
is  pahiful  to  go  along  with  grief,  and  we  always 
enter  into  it  with  relu^nce  *•    When  we  attend 

*  ft  has  been  objeAed  to  me  that  as  I  found  the  fentiment  of  ap« 
pnbtiooy  which  is  always  agreeable*  upon  fympathy^  it  is  incon« 
aa^i  with  my  iyfton  to  admit  any  diiagreeable  fympathy*  I  anfwert 
ibt  in  the  frntwnmtt  of  approbation  there  are  two  things  to  be  taken 
Mice  ef ;  firft^  the  fympathetic  paffion  of  the  fpe^Utor ;  and 
ftcoiAjFythe  cttotiofi  which  arifes  £rom  his  obferving  the  perMt 
'^VidiUff  between  this  fympathetic  paflion  in  himielfy  and  the 
tt^ini  paffion  in  the  perfon  principally  concerned.  This  laft  emo- 
tion ii  which  the  (endment  of  approbation  properly  coofifisy  is  alwayi 
i|ReaUe«nd  debghtfuL  The  other  may  either  be  agreeable  or  dU^ 
'gneable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  origioal  paffioii»  whofe 
^Mres  it  anil  alwayti  in  fame  meafure,  retain. 
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p  A  R  T  to  the  repre&ntation  of  a  tragedy,  we  fkrag^ 
^*     ,  againft  that  iympathetic  fbrrow  which  the  en* 
tertaimnent  infpires  as  long  as  we  can,  and  we 
give  way  to  it  at  lad  only  when  we  can  no 
longer  avoid  it:  we  even  then  endeavour  to 
cover  our  concern  &om  the  company.    If  we 
(hed  any  tears,  we  carefully  conceal  them,  and 
are  afraid,  left  the  fpe6tators,  not  entering  into 
this  cKceffive  tendernefs,  ihould  regard  it  as 
effeminacy  and  weakne(s.    The  wretch  whdb 
misfortunes  call  upon  our  compaflion  feels  with 
what  relu6tance  we  are  likely  to  enter  into  iiis 
forrow,  and  therefore  propofes  his  grief  to  us 
with  fear  and  hefitation  :  he  even  finothers  the 
half  of  it,  and  is  afliamed,  upon  account  of  this 
hard-heartedneis  of  mankind,  to  give  vent  to  the 
fulnefs  of  his  afflidbion.     It  is  otherwife  with  the 
man  who  riots  in  joy  and  fuccefs.    Wherever 
envy  does  not  intereft  us  againft  him,  he  expe&s 
our  completeft  fympathy.      He  does  not  feaxr^ 
therefore,  to  announce  himfelf  with  ihouts  odf 
exultation,  in  full  confidence  that  we  are  heartily 
diipofed  to  go  along  with  him. 

Why  fhould  we  be  more  afhamed  to  weep  than 
to  laugh  before  company  ?  We  may  often  have  SkS 
real  occaiion  to  do  the  one  as  to  do  the  other : 
but  we  always  feel  that  the  fpe6lators  are  more 
likely  to  go  along  with  us  in  the  agreeable,  than 
in  the  painful  emotion.   It  is  always  miferable  to 
complain,  even  when  we  are  oppreffed  by  the 
moft  dreadful  calamities.    But  the  triumph  of 
victory  is  not  alwajrs  ungraceful.    Prudence,  in- 
deed, would  oflen  advife  us  to  bear  our  proi|ie<- 
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Aty  with  more  moderatian;  becatiie  prudence  SECT, 
would  teach  us  to  «vmd  that  envy  Which  this      ^^ 
very  triumph  is,  more  than  any  thing,  apt  to 
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How  hearty  are  the   acclamations  of  the 
mob,  who  never  bear  any  envy  to  their  fti- 
periors,  at  a  triumph  or  a  public  entry  ?    And 
how  fedate  and  moderate  is  commonly  their 
grief  at  an  execution  ?  Our  forrow  at  a  funeral 
generaUy  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  effe&,ed 
gravity ;  but  our  mirth  at  a  chriftening  or  a  mar- 
riage, is  always  from  the  heart,  and  without  any 
afie^tion.    Upon  thefe,  and  all  fuch  joyous 
occafions,  oiur  fatisfa6tion,  though  not  fo  durable, 
is  often  as  lively  as  that  of  the  perfons  princi- 
pally  concerned.    Whenever  we  cordially  con- 
gratulate our  friends,  which,  however,  to  the  dit 
grace  of  human  nature,  we  do  but  feldom,  their 
joy  literally  becomes  oiur  joy :  we  are,  for  the 
moment,  as  happy  as  they  are  :  our  heart  fwells 
and  overflows  with  real  pleafure :  joy  and  com- 
placency fparkle  from  our  eyes,  and  animate 
every  feature  of  our  countenance,  and  every 
gefture  of  our  body. 

But  on  the  contrary,  when  we  condole  with 
onr  friends  in  their  affli6lions,  how  little  do  we 
feel,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  feel  ?  We  fit 
iown  by  them,  we  look  at  them,  and  while  they 
relate  to  us  the  circumflances  of  their  misfortune, 
We  liften  to  them  with  gravity  and  attention. 
But  while  their  narration  is  every  moment  inter- 
nipted  by  thofe  natural  burfts  of  paffion  which 
often  feem  almoft  to  choak  them  in  the  midft  of 
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P  A  R  T  it ;  how  far  are  the  languid  emotions  of  our 
^       hearts  from  keeping  time  to  the  tranfports  of 
theirs  ?    We  may  be  fenfible,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  their  paflion  is  natural,  and  no  greater  than 
what  we  ourfelves  might  feel  upon  the  like  oc- 
cafion.     We  may  even  inwardly  reproach  our- 
felves with  our  own  want  of  fenfibility,  and  per* 
haps,  on  that  account,  work  ourfelves  up  into  an 
artificial  l}Tnpathy,  which,  however,  when  it  is 
raifed,  is  always  the  flighted  and  mofl  tranlitoiy 
imaginable  ;  and  generally,  as  foon  as  we  have 
lefl  the  room,  vaniflie^,  and  is  gone  for  even 
Nature,  it  feems,  when  flie  loaded  us  with  our 
own  forrows,  thought  tliey  were  enough,  and 
therefore  did  not  command  us  to  take  any  &r« 
ther  {hare  in  thofe  of  others,  than  what  wii 
neceffary  to  prompt  us  to  relieve  them. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  dull  fenfibility  to  the 
afflidlions  of  others,  that  magnanimity  amidft 
great  diilrefs  appears  always  fo  divinely  gracefiiL 
His  beliaviour  is  genteel  and  agreeable  who  can 
maintain  his  cheerfulnefs  amidfl  a  number  of 
frivolous  difaflers.  .  But  he  appears  to  be  more 
than  mortal  who  can  fupport  in  the  fame  man- 
ner the  mofl  dreadful  calamities.  We  feel  what 
an  immenfe  effort  is  requifite  to  filence  thofe 
violent  emotions  which  naturally  agitate  and  di^ 
tra6t  thofe  in  his  fituation.  We  are  amazed  to 
find  that  lie  can  command  himfelf  fo  entirely. 
His  finnnefs,  at  the  fame  time,  perfeSly  coio* 
cides  with  our  infenfibility.  He  makes  no  de- 
mand upon  us  for  that  more  exquifite  degree  of 
fenfibility  m  liich  we  find,  and  which  we  are  moc^ 
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tified  to  fiad,  that  we  do  not  po&&«  There  is  sect. 
flie  moil  perfeS;  correfpondence  between  Jiis  ™* 
faatinients  and  ours,  and  on  that  account  the 
iBoft  perfedt  propriety  in  his  behaviour.  It  is  a 
propriety  too,  which,  from  our  experience  of  the 
ufoal  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  we  could  not 
reafonably  have  expe£ted  he  ihould  be  able  to 
maintain.  We  wonder  with  furprife  and  aftoniih-^ 
Blent  at  that  ftrength  of  mind  which  is  capable 
of  fo  noble  and  generous  an  efibrt.  The  fenti- 
ment  oi  complete  fympathy  and  approbation, 
flrixed  and  animated  with  wonder  and  furprife, 
oonftitutes  what  is  properly  called  admiration, 
18  has  already  been  more  than  once  taken  notice 
a£  Cato,  fiurounded  on  all  fides  by  his  enemies, 
onaUe  to  refifl  them,  difdaining  tofubmittothem, 
and  reduced,  by  the  proud  maxims  of  that  age, 
to  the  neceffity  of  deftroying  himfelf ;  yet  never 
ftriaking  from  his  misfortunes,  never  fupplicat- 
iqg  with  the  lamentable  voice  of  wretchednels, 
tlMle  miferable  fympathetic  tears  which  we  are 
always  to  unwilling  to  give ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
armiiig  himfelf  with  manly  fortitude,  and  the 
moment  before  he  executes  his  fatal  relblution, 
giving,  with  his  ufual  tranquillity,  all  neceflary 
orders  for  the  lafety  of  his  friends  ;  appears  to 
Seneca,  that  great  preacher  of  infenfibility,  a 
^)e€tacle  which  even  the  gods  themfelves  might 
behold  with  pleafure  and  admiration. 

Whenever  we  meet,  in  common  life,  with  any 
examples  of  fuch  heroic  magnanimity,  we  are 
itways  extremely  afiedted.  We  are  more  apt  to 
teep  and  ihed  tears  for  fuch  as,  in  this  manner, 

fe^m 
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p,A  R  T  feem  to  fed  nothing  for  themielves^  thati  for 
^  ,  thofe  who  give  way  to  all  the  weaknefi  of  Ibrrow: 
and  in  this  particular  cafe,  the  iympathetic  grief 
of  the  {peStatOT  appears  to  go  beyoiul  the  original 
paifion  in  the  perfbn  principally  concerned.  The 
friends  of  Socrates  all  wept  when  he  drank  the 
lail  potion,  while  he  himfelf  exprefled  the  gayeft 
and  moil  cheerfiil  tranquillity.  Upon  all  fuch 
occafions  the  fpe6tator  makes  no  effort,  and  hai 
no  occafion  to  make  any,  in  order  to  conquer  tus 
fympathetic  forrow.  He  is  under  no  fear  that  it 
will  transport  him  to  any  thing  that  is  extravagant 
and  improper ;  he  is  rather  pleafed  with  the  ieiw 
fibility  of  his  own  heart,  and  gives  way  to  it  wiA 
complacence  and  felf-approbation.  He  ^isnStf 
indulges,  therefore,  the  moil  melancholy  views 
which  can  naturally  occur  to  him,  concenung 
the  calamity  of  his  friend,  for  whom,  perhapSi 
he  never  felt  fo  exquifitely  before,  the  tender 
and  tearful  paffion  of  love.  But  it  is  quite  other* 
wife  with  the  perfon  principally  concerned.  He 
is  obliged,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  turn  away  his 
eyes  from  whatever  is  either  naturally  terrible  or 
dilagreeable  in  his  fituation.  Too  ferious  an  at- 
tention to  thofe  circumflances,  he  fears,  might 
make  fo  violent  an  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he 
could  no  longer  keep  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, or  render  himfelf  the  obje£t  of  the  com- 
plete fympathy  and  approbation  of  the  Qiefta- 
tors.  He  fixes  his  thoughts,  therefore,  iqKm 
thofe  only  which  are  agreeable,  the  apj^anie  and 
admiration  which  he  is  about  to  deferve  by  the 
heroic  magnanimity  of  his  behaviour.    Ta  ftel 
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tbat  he  is  c  s  ib  noble  and  generous  an  s  B*  c  t. 
cfort,  to  feei  tnat  in  this  dreadful  fituation  he  .  ^ 
ean  ftiO  a&  as  he  would  defire  to  a^t,  animates 
fmd  tranfJK^ts  lum  with  joy,  and  enables  him  to 
fiqpport  that  triumphant  gaiety  which  feems  to 
cxuh  in  the  vi^ry  he  thus  gains  over  his  mis«> 
Ibitunes. 

On  the  contrary,  he  always  appears,  in  ibme 
meafiire,  mean  and  defpicable,  who  is  funk  in 
fimrow  and  dejection  upon  account  of  any  caia* 
nity  of  his  own.  We  cannot  bring  ourfelves  to 
ftel  for  him  what  he  feels  for  himfelf,  and  what, 
perhaps,  we  ihould  feel  for  ourfelves  if  in  his 
fituation :  we,  therefore,  deQ)ife  him;  unjufUy  per- 
Inqpa,  if  any  fentiment  could  be  regarded  as  un- 
juft,  to  which  we  are  by  nature  irrefiftibly  deter- 
mined*  The  weaknefs  of  forrow  never  appears 
in  any  refpeSt  agreeable,  except  when  it  arifes 
firom  what  we  feel  for  others  more  than  from 
what  we  feel  for  ourfelves.  A  fon,  upon  the 
^ath  of  an  indulgent  and  refpe^lable  father, 
may  give  way  to  it  without  much  blame.  His 
ibrrow  is  chiefly  founded  upon  a  fort  of  fympa^ 
thy  with  his  departed  parent;  and  we  readily 
enter  into  this  humane  emotion.  But  if  he 
ihould  indulge  the  fame  weaknefs  upon  account 
of  any  misfortime  which  affe6ted  himfelf  only,  he 
would  no  longer  meet  with  any  fuch  indulgence* 
If  he  fhould  be  reduced  to  beggary  and  ruin,  if 
he  ihould  be  expofed  to  the  mod  dreadful  dan* 
gers,  if  he  ihould  even  be  led  out  to  a  public  ex- 
ecution, and  there  ihed  one  iingle  tear  upon  the 
fcaffold,  he  would  diigrace  himfelf  for  ever  in 

the 
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PART  the  opinion  of  all  the  gallant  and  generous  part 

^ ^  of  mankind.  Their  compaflion  for  him,  however^ 

would  be  very  ilrong,  and  very  fincere ;  but  ai 
it  would  ftill  fall  fliort  of  this  exceffive  weaknefi^ 
they  would  have  no  pardon  for  the  man  wh» 
could  thus  expofe  himfelf  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  His  behaviour  would  affe6fc  them  with 
ihame  rather  than  with  forrow;  and  the  diihonour 
which  he  had  thus  brought  upon  himfelf  wmdd 
appev  to  them  the  moft  lamentable  circom- 
fiance  in  his  misfortune.  How  did  it  di%cact 
the  memory  of  the  intrepid  Duke  of  Biron,  iriis 
had  to  often  braved  death  in  the  field,  that  he 
wept  upon  the  fcaffold,  when  he  beheld  the  ftati 
to  which  he  was  fallen,  and  remembered  the  fiu 
vour  and  the  glory  from  which  his  own  raflmeft 
bad  fo  unfortunately  thrown  him  ? 


CHAP.   n. 

I 

t)fihe  origin  of  Ambition^  and  of  the  di/UnBUm  tf 

Ranks. 

TT  is  becaufe  mankind  are  diipofed  to  fympa- 
•*'  thize  more  entirely  with  our  joy  than  inA 
eur  forrow,  that  we  make  parade  of  our  riches, 
and  conceal  oiur  poverty.  Nothing  is  fo  mortify* 
ing  as  to  be  obliged  to  expofe  our  diftrefs  to  tiht 
view  of  the  public,  and  to  feel,  that  though  our 
fituation  is  open  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  no 
mortal  omceives  for  us  the  half  of  what  w» 
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fiifier.  Nay  it  is  chiefly  from  this  regard  to  the  S  B  c  T. 
ientiments  of  mankind,  that  we  purfue  riches  ,  ^^ 
and  avoid  poverty.  For  to  what  purpofe  is  all 
the  toil  and  buflle  of  this  world  ?  what  is  the  end 
of  ttvarice  and  ambition,  of  the  purfiiit  of  wealth, 
of  power,  and  preheminence  ?  Is  it  to  fupply  the 
neceifities  of  nature?  The  wages  of  the  meaneft 
UdxHirer  can  fupply  them.  We  fee  that  they 
affbrd  him  food  and  clothing,  the  comfort  of  a 
houfe,  and  of  a  family.  If  we  examine  his  oeco- 
nomy  with  .rigour,  we  fhould  find  that  he  fpends 
a  great  part  of  them  upon  conveniences,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  fuperfluities,  and  that, 
Vfon  extraordinary  occafions,  he  can  give  fome* 
thing  even  to  vanity  and  diilin6lion.  What  then 
is  the  caufe  of  our  averfion  to  his  fituation,  and 
why  Ihould  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  regard  it  as  worfe  than 
death,  to  be  reduced  to  live,  even  without  la- 
bour, upon  the  fame  fimple  iare  with  him,  to 
dwell  under  the  fame  lowly  roof,  and  to  be 
clothed  in  the  fame  humble  attire  ?  Do  they 
imagine  that  their  ftomach  is  better,  or  their 
fleep  founder  in  a  palace  than  in  a  cottage  ?  The 
contrary  has  been  fo  oflen  obferved,  and,  indeed, 
is  fo  very  obvious,  though  it  had  never  been  ob- 
ferved, that  there  is  nobody  ignorant  of  it. 
From  whence,  then,  arifes  that  emulation  which 
nms  through  all  the  different  ranks  of  men,  and 
what  are  the  advantages  which  we  propofe  by 
that  great  purpofe  of  human  life  which  we  call 
bettering  our  condition  ?  To  be  obferved,  to  be 
attended  to,  to  be  taken  notice  of  with  fympathy, 
vol.  I.  o  com- 
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PART  complacency,  and  approbation,  are  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  can  propofe  to  derive  from 


it.  It  is  the  vanity,  not  the  eafe,  or  the  pl< 
fore,  which  interefts  us.  But  vanity  is  always 
founded  upon  the  belief  of  our  being  the  objeft 
of  attention  and  approbation.  The  rich  man 
glories  in  his  ^ches,  becaufe  he  feels  that  they 
naturally  draw  upon  him  the  attention  of  tb^ 
world,  and  that  mankind  are  diQ>ofed  to  go 
along  with  him  in  all  thofe  agreeable  emotimis 
with  which  the  advantages  of  his  fituation  fi> 
readily  inipire  him«  At  the  thought  of  this,  his 
heart  feems  to  fwell  and  dilate  itfelf  within  him, 
and  he  is  fonder  of  his  wealth,  upon  this  accomit^ 
than  for  all  the  other  advantages  it  procures  hinh 
nrhe  poor  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  aihamed  rf 
his  poverty.  He  feels  that  it  either  places  him  out 
of  the  fight  of  mankind,  or,  that  if  thev  take  aiqf 
notice  of  him,  they  have,  however,  icarce  any 
fellow-feehng  with  the  mifery  and  diftreis  wfaidi 
he  fuffers.  He  is  mortified  upon  both  accounts; 
for  though  to  be  overlooked,  and  to  be  difiip* 
proved  of,  are  things  entirely  different,  yet  as 
obfcurity  covers  us  from  the  daylight  of  honour 
and  approbation,  to  feel  that  we  are  taken  no 
notice  of,  neceffarily  damps  the  moft  agreeaUe 
hope,  and  difappoints  the  mofl  ardent  defire,  of 
human  nature.  The  poor  man  goes  out  and 
comes  in  unheeded,  and  when  in  the  midft  of  a 
crowd  is  in  the  fame  obfcurity  as  if  fhut  up  in  his 
own  hovel.  Thofe  humble  cares  and  painiiilat* 
tentions  wliich  occupy  thofe  in  his  fituation, 
afford  no  amufement  to  the  diffipated  and  the 

gay 
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[ay.  They  turn  awa^  their  eyes  from  him,  or  s  E  c  T. 
f  the  extremity  of  his  diftrefs  forces  them  to  ,__^ 
00k  at  him,  it  is  only  to  fpum  fo  diiagreeable  an 
kjf€t  from  among  them.  The  fortunate  and 
he  proud  tronder  at  the  infolence  of  hiunan 
nretchednels,  that  it  fhould  dare  to  prefent  itfelf 
lelbre  them,  and  with  the  loathfotne  afpe£t  of  its 
ftifeij  prefume  to  diilurb  the  ferenity  of  their 
iippinels.  The  man  of  rank  and  diilin6lion,  on 
Ike  contrary,  is  obferved  by  all  the  world. 
Jvery  body  is  eager  to  look  at  him,  and  to  con- 
wive,  at  leaft  by  fympathy,  that  joy  and  exulta- 
ixm  with  which  his  circumflances  naturally 
nQnre  him.  His  a6lions  are  the  obje6ls  of  the 
niblic  care.  Scarce  a  word,  fcarce  a  gefture, 
xn  fall  from  him  that  is  altogether  1iegle6ted. 
n  a  great  afTembly  he  is  the  perfon  upon  whom 
il  dire£):  their  eyes ;  it  is  upon  him  that  their 
offions  feem  all  to  wait  with  expectation,  in 
nrder  to  receive  that  movement  and  direction 
ffaich  he  ihall  imprefs  upon  them ;  and  if  his 
lehavioin*  is  not  altogether  abfurd,  he  has,  every 
aoment,  an  opportunity  of  interefling  mankind. 
Old  of  rendering  himfelf  the  object  of  the  obfer. 
ration  and  fellow  feeling  of  every  body  about 
mn.  It  is  this,  which,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
Indnt  it  impofes,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  of 
liberty  with  which  it  is  attended,  renders  great- 
nels  Ae  obje6l  of  envy,  and  compenfates,  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  all  that  toil,  all  that  anxiety, 
all  thofe  mortifications  which  muft  be  undergone 
m  the  purfuit  of  it ;  and  what  is  of  yet  more 
confequence,  all  that  leifure,  all  that  eafe,  all  that 
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PART  carelefi  fecurity,  which  are  forfeited  for  ever  by 
^*        the  acqiufition. 

When  we  confider  the  condition  of  the  great, 
in  thofe  delufive  coloyrs  in  which  the  imagina* 
tion  is  apt  to  paint  it,  it  feems  to  be  almoft  tbe 
abflra^t  idea  of  a  perfect  and  happy  ftate«  It  is 
the  very  date  which,  in  ail  our  waking  dreams 
and  idle  reveries,  we  had  iketched  out  to  our- 
felves  as  die  final  object  of  ail  our  defires.  We 
feel,  therefore,  a  peculiar  iympathy  with  the  &• 
tisfa6lion  of  thofe  who  su*e  in  it  We  fiivour  jdl 
their  inclinations,  and  forward  all  their  wiihes. 
What  pity,  we  think,  that  any  thing  ihould  ^poil 
and  corrupt  fo  agreeable  a  fituation !  We  craU 
even  wiih  them  immortal ;  and  it  feems  hard  ta 
us,  that  death  fhould  at  laft  put  an  end  to  fiidi 
perfedt  enjoyment.  It  is  cruel,  we  think,  in 
Nature  to  compel  them  from  their  exalted  ft^ 
tions  to  that  humble,  but  hofpitable  home,  which 
flie  has  provided  for  all  her  children.  Great 
King,  live  for  ever !  is  the  compliment,  whichi 
after  the  manner  of  eaflem  adulation,  we  ihould 
readily  make  them,  if  experience  did  not  teach 
us  its  abfurdity.  Every  calamity  that  befids 
them,  every  injury  that  is  done  them,  excites  in 
the  bread  of  the  fpe6tator  ten  times  more  orai* 
*  paffion  and  refentment  than  he  would  have  £d^ 
had  the  fame  tilings  happened  to  other  men.  It 
is  the  misfortunes  of  Kings  only  which  affiird  the 
proper  fubjedis  for  tragedy.  They  refemUe  in 
this  refpedt,  the  misfortunes  of  lovers.  Thob 
two  fituations  are  the  chief  which  intereft  ui 
upon  the  theatre ;  becaufe,  in  i|>ite  of  all  that 
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reafim  and  experience  can  tell  us  to  the  contra-  sect. 
ly,  the  prejudices  of  the  imagination  attach  to 
thefe  two  ftates  a  happineis  fuperior  to  any 
other.  To  difturb,  or  to  put  an  end  to  fuch  per- 
fect enjoyment,  feems  to  be  the  moil  atrocious 
of  all  injuries.  The  traitor  who  confpires  againft 
die  life  of  his  monarch,  is  thought  a  greater 
monfter  than  any  other  murderer.  All  the  in- 
nocent blood  that  was  fhed  in  4^e  civil  wars, 
provoked  lels  indignation  than  tl^e  death  of 
Charles  I.  A  flranger  to  human  liature,  who 
&w  the  indifierence  of  men  about  the  mifery  of 
dieir  inferiors,  and  the  regret  and  indignation 
which  they  feel  for  the  misfortunes  and  fufferings 
ef  thoie  abov^  them,  would  be  apt  to  imagine, 
diat  pain  muft  be  more  agonizing,  and  the  con- 
vnlfions  of  death  more  terrible  to  perfons  of 
h^er  rank,  than  to  thofe  of  meaner  llations. 

Upon  this  diipofition  of  mankind,  to  go  along 

with  all  the  paffions  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful, 

18  founded  the  diflindtion  of  ranks,  and  the  order 

of  ibciety.     CXir  obfequiouihefs  to  our  fuperiors 

mofn  frequently  arifes  from  our  admiration  for 

the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  than  from  any 

private  expectations  of  benefit  from  their  good- 

wilL    Their  benefits  can  extend  but  to  a  few ; 

bat  their  fortunes  intereft  almoil  every  body. 

We  are  eager  to  affiil  them  in  completing  a 

fyftem  of  happineis  that  approaches  fo  near  to 

peifeftion ;  and  we  defire  to  ferve  them  for  their 

own  fake,  without  any  other  recompenfe  but 

tiie  vanity  or  the  honour  of  obliging  them. 

Neither  is  our  deference  to  their  inclinations 
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PART  founded  chiefly,  or  altogether,  upon  i  teg^  to 

^ ,  the  utility  of  fuch  fubmiffion,  and  to  the  order  0f 

fociety,  which  is  befl  fupported  by  it.  Bven 
when  the  order  of  fociety  Deems  to  requi]:6  that 
we  fliould  oppofe  them,  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourfelves  to  do  it.  That  kings  are  the  ibrvratB 
of  the  people,  to  be  obeyed,  refifted^  depoied, 
or  puniihed,  as  the  public  conveniency  inay  re- 
quire, is  the  do^rine  of  reafon  and  philofi>|4iy ; 
but  it  is  not  the  doArine  of  nature.  Nature 
would  teach  us  to  fubmit  to  them  for  their  own 
fake,  to  tremble  and  bow  down  before  their  ex- 
alted llation,  to  regard  their  fmile  as  a  reward 
fufficient  to  compenfate  any  fervices,  and  to 
dread  their  difpleafure,  though  no  other  evil 
were  to  follow  from  it,  as  the  fevered  of  all  laor- 
tifications.  To  treat  them  in  any  reQ>6£b  as  meQ, 
to  reafon  and  diQ)ute  with  them  upon  ordinary 
occafions,  requires  fuch  refolution,  that  there  are 
few  men  whofe  magnanimity  can  Aipport  them  in 
it,  unlefs  they  are  likewife  affifted  by  faoiiliarity 
and  acquaintance.  The  ftrongeft  motives,  the 
moil  furious  paflions,  fear,  hatred,  and  refinit- 
ment,  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  balance  this  natural 
difpoiition  to  refpe6t  them :  and  their  conduft 
muil,  either  jullly  or  unjuilly,  have  excited  the 
highefl  degree  of  all  thofe  paflions,  before  the 
bulk  of  the  people  can  be  brought  to  oppofe  then 
with  violence,  or  to  defire  to  fee  them. either 
puniihed  or  depofed.  Even  when  the  pe<q[de 
have  been  brought  this  length,  they  are  apt  to 
relent  every  moment,  and  eafily  relapi^  into  their 
habitual  date  of  deference  to  thofe  whom  thq^ 

have 
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baye  been  accuftomed  to  look  upon  as  their  na-  sect. 
tural  fuperiors.  They  cannot  iland  the  mortifica-  ,  ™- 
tkm  of  their  monarch.  Compaffion  foon  takes  the 
place  of  refentment,  they  forget  all  pad  provo- 
cations, their  old  principles  of  loyalty  revive,  and 
they  ftm  to  re-eflablifh  the  ruined  authority  of 
their  old  maflers,  with  the  fame  violence  with 
which  they  had  oppofed  it.  The  death  of 
Cbarles  I.  brought  about  the  Reftoration  of  the 
joyti  family.  Compaffion  for  James  II.,  when  he 
was  feized  by  the  populace  in  making  his  efcape 
on  ihip-board,  had  sdmoll  prevented  the  Revo- 
loticm,  and  made  it  go  on  more  heavily  than 
before. 

Do  the  great  feem  infenfible  of  the  eaiy  price 
at  which  they  may  acquire  the  public  admira- 
tion ;  or  do  they  feem  to  imagine  that  to  them, 
as  to  other  men,  it  muil  be  the  purchafe  either 
of  fweat  or  of  blood  ?  By  what  important  accom* 
{diihments  is  the  young  nobleman  inflru£ted  to 
fiipport  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and  to  render 
himfelf  worthy  of  that  fuperiority  over  his  fel- 
low citizens,  to  which  the  virtue  of  his  anceftors 
had  raifed  them :  Is  it  by  knowledge,  by  induf^ 
try,  by  patience,  by  felf-denial,  or  by  virtue  of 
any  kind  ?  As  all  his  words,  as  all  his  motions 
are  attended  to,  he  learns  an  habitual  regard  to 
every  circumflance  of  ordinary  behaviour,  and 
ftudies  to  perform  all  thofe  finall  duties  with  the 
moft  exa£t  propriety.  As  he  is  confcious  how 
much  he  is  obferved,  and  how  much  mankind 
are  diQK)fed  to  favour  all  his  inclinations,  he 
afts,  upon  the  moft  indifferent  occafions,  with 
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FART  that  freedom  and  elevation  which  the  thought  of 
^_  ^  this  naturally  infpires.  His  air,  his  manner,  his 
deportment,  all  mark  that  elegant  and  graceful 
fenfe  of  his  own  fuperiority ,  which  thofe  who  are 
bom  to  inferior  ilations  can  hardly  ever  arrive 
at.  Thefe  are  the  arts  by  which  he  propofes  to 
make  mankind  more  eafily  fimmit  to  his  autho* 
rity,  and  to  govern  their  inclinations  according 
to  his  own  pleafure :  and  in  this  he  is  feldom 
diiappointed.  Thefe  arts,  fupported  by  rank 
and  preheminence,  are,  upon  ordinary  occafioos, 
fufficient  to  govern  the  world  Lewis  XIV. 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  was  re* 
garded,  not  only  in  France,  but  over  all  Eurqpe^ 
as  the  moil  perfect  model  of  a  great  prince. 
But  what  were  the  talents  and  virtues  by  which 
he  acquired  this  great  reputation  ?  Was  it  by  the 
fcrupulous  and  inflexible  juftice  of  all  his  under- 
takings, by  the  immenfe  dangers  and  diflSiculties 
with  which  they  were  attended,  or  by  the  un- 
wearied and  unrelenting  application  with  which 
he  purfued  them?  Was  it  by  his  extenfive  know- 
ledge, by  his  exquifite  judgment,  or  by  his  heroic 
valour  ?  It  was  by  none  of  thefe  qualities.  But 
he  was,  firil  of  all,  the  mofl  powerful  prince  in 
Europe,  and  confequently  held  the  higheft  rank 
among  kings ;  and  then  lays  his  hiilorian,  ^  he 
^<  ftupafled  all  his  courtiers  in  the  gracefulnefi 
*^  of  his  fhape,  and  the  majeilic  beauty  of  his  £ea« 
^^  tures.  The  found  of  his  voice,  noble  and  a& 
^^  feeing,  gained  thofe  hearts  which  his  prefence 
^^  intimidated.  He  had  a  flep  and  a  deportment 
^^  which  could  fuit  only  him  and  his  rank,  and 

**  which 
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which  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  apy  sect. 
other  perfon.  The  embarraffment  which  he  ^^ 
occafioned  to  thofe  who  fpoke  to  him,  flat* 
tered  that  fecret  fatisfa6lion  with  which  he 
felt  his  own  fuperiority.  The  old  officer,  who 
was  confounded  and  faultered  in  aiking  him 
a  favour,  and  not  being  able  to  conclude  his 
difcourfe,  faid  to  him :  Sir,  your  majefly,  I 
hope,  will  believe  that  I  do  not  tremble  thus 
before  your  enemies:  had  no  difficulty  to 
obtain  what  he  demanded."  Thefe  frivolous 
:complifhments,  fupported  by  his  rank,  and, 
>  doubt  too,  by  a  degree  of  other  talents  and 
rtues,  which  feems,  however,  not  to  have  been 
uch  above  mediocrity,  eflablifhed  this  prince 
I  the  efleem  of  his  own  age,  and  have  drawn, 
ren  from  poflerity,  a  good  deal  of  relpedl  for 
M  memory.  Compared  with  thefe,  in  his  own 
Dies,  and  in  his  own  prefence,  no  other  virtue, 
feems,  appeared  to  have  any  merit.  Know- 
dge,  induflry,  valour,  and  beneficence  trem- 
ed,  were  abaihed,  and  lofl  all  dignity  before 
lem. 

But  it  is  not  by  accompliihments  of  this  kind, 
lat  the*  man  of  inferior  rank  mufl  hope  to  dif- 
nguifh  himfelf.  Politenefs  is  fo  much  the  virtue 
Tthe  great,  that  it  will  do  little  honour  to  any 
wly  but  themfelves.  The  coxcomb,  who  ind- 
ites their  manner,  and  afFe6ls  to  be  eminent  by 
le  fuperior  propriety  of  his  ordinary  behaviour, 
I  rewarded  with  a  double  fliare  of  contempt  for 
lis  folly  and  prefumption.  Why  fhould  the 
oan,  whom  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  look 

at. 
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P  A  R  T  at,  be  very  anxious  about  the  manner  in  idiich 

^_ ,  he  holds  up  his  head,  or  difpofes  of  hia  anns 

while  he  walks  through  a  room  ?  He  is  occupied 
furely  with  a  very  fuperfluous  attention,  and 
with  an  attention  too  that  marks  a  fenfe  of  his 
own  importance,  which  no  other  mortal  can  go 
along  with.  The  mofl  perfect  modefty  and 
plainnefs,  joined  to  as  much  negligence  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  refpe6t  due  to  the  company, 
ought  to  be  the  chief  charadteriftics  of  the  be- 
haviour of  a  private  man.  If  ever  he  h<q>e8  to 
diftinguiih  himfelf,  it  mud  be  by  more  important 
virtues.  He  muil  acquire  dependants  to  balance 
the  dependants  of  the  great,  and  he  has  no 
other  fund  to  pay  them  from,  but  the  labour 
of  his  body,  and  the  adtivity  of  his  mindi 
He  muil  cultivate  thefe  therefore:  he  muft 
acquire  fuperior  knowledge  in  his  profeffion, 
and  fuperior  induflry  in  the  exerciie  of  it 
He  muil  be  patient  in  labour,  refblute  in 
danger,  and  firm  in  diftrefs.  Thefe  talents  he 
muil  bring  into,  public  view,  by  the  difficult, 
importance,  and  at  the  fame  time,  good  judg- 
ment of  his  undertakings,  and  by  the  fevere  and 
unrelenting  application,  with  which  he  purfiies 
them.  Probity  and  prudence,  generoiity  and 
frankneis,  muil  chara6lerize  his  behaviour  upon 
all  ordinary  occaiions ;  and  he  muil,  at  the  fkaie 
time,  be  forward  to  engage  in  all  thofe  fituatioiis, 
in  which  it  requires  the  greateft  talents  and 
virtues  to  aft  with  propriety,  but  in  which  ^ 
greatefl  applaufe  is  to  be  acquired  by  thofe^iriio 
can  acquit  themfelves  with  honour.    With  what 

impatience 
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imfNUience  does  the  man  of  fpirit  and  ambition,  SECT, 
who  is  deprefled  by  his  fituation,  look  round  for  ^  ^ 
Some  great  opportunity  to  diflinguiih  himfelf  ? 
No  circumftances,  which  can  afford  this,  appear 
to  him  undefirable.  He  even  looks  forward  with 
(atififa3ion  to  the  profpedt  of  foreign  war,  or  civil 
diflenfion ;    and,  with  fecret  tranfport  and  de« 
hght,  fees  through  all  the  confufion  and  blood* 
filed  which  attend  them,  the  probability  of  thofe 
wiihed-for  occafions  prefenting  themfelves,  in 
which  he  may  draw  upon  himfelf  the  attention 
and  adnuration  of  mankind.      The  man  of  rank 
aad  diftiniSlion,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  whole 
glory  coniiils  in  the  propriety  of  his  ordinary 
behaviour,  who  is  contented  with  the  humble 
renown  which  this  can  afford  him,  and  has  no 
talents   to  acquire  any  other,  is  unwilling  to 
embarrals  himfelf  with  what  can  be  attended 
either  with  dijQSculty  or  diftrefs.     To  figure  at  a 
ball  is  his  great  triumph,  and  to  fucceed  in  an 
intrigue  of  gallantry,  his  highefl  exploit.   He  hasi 
an  averfion  to  all  public  confufions,  not  from  the 
love  of  mankind,  for  the  great  never  look  upon 
their  inferiors  as  their  fellow-creatures ;  nor  yet 
from  want  of  courage,  for  in  that  he  is  feldom 
d^e£tive;    but  from  a  confcioufneis   that  he 
pc^efles  none  of  the  virtues  which  are  required 
in  fuch  fituations,  and  that  the  public  attention 
will  certainly  be  drawn  away  from  him  by  others. 
He  may  be  willing  to  expofe  himfelf  to  fome 
little  danger,  and  to  make  a  campaign  when  it 
happens  to  be  the  faihion.     But  he  (hudders 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  any  fituation  which 

demands 
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F  A  R  T  demands  the  continual  and  long  exertion  of 
patience,  induflry,  fortitude,  and  application  of 
thought.  Thefe  virtues  are  hardly  ever  to  be 
met  with  in  men  who  are  bom  to  thofe  high 
ftations.  In  all  governments,  accordingly,  even 
in  monarchies,  the  highefl  offices  are  generafly 
pofleiTed,  and  the  whole  detail  of  the  adminit 
tration  conducted,  by  men  who  were  educated 
in  the  middle  and  inferior  ranks  of  life,  who 
have  been  carried  forward  by  their  own  induftiy 
and  abilities,  though  loaded  with  the  jealoul^, 
and  oppofed  by  the  refentment,  of  all  thofe  who 
were  born  their  fuperiors,  and  to  whom  the  grea^ 
after  having  regarded  them  lirft  with  contempt, 
and  afterwards  with  envy,  are  at  lafl  contented 
to  truckle  with  the  fame  abjedt  meannefs  with 
which  they  deiire  that  the  refl  of  mankind  fhodd 
behave  to  themfelves. 

It  is  the  lofs  of  this  eafy  empire  over  the  afiec* 
tions  of  mankind  which  renders  the  fall  fnnn 
greatnefs  fo  infupportable.  When  the  family  of 
the  king  of  Macedon  was  led  in  triumph  by 
Paulus  jEmilius,  their  misfortunes,  it  is  fiud^ 
made  them  divide  with  their  conqueror  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  people.  The  fight  <^the 
royal  children,  whofe  tender  age  rendered  them 
infenfible  of  their  fituation,  flnick  the  Q)e6l:ators, 
amidft  the  public  rejoicings  and  proQ>erity,  with 
the  tendereft  forrow  and  compaffion.  The  kii^ 
appeared  next  in  the  proceffion  ;  and  ieemed 
like  one  confounded  and  aflonifhed,  and  bereft 
of  all  fentiment,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  calami* 
ties.    His  friends  and  minifters  followed  after 

him. 
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hinu    As  they  moved  along,  they  often  cad  sect. 

their  eyes  upon    their    fallen  fovereign,  and     ^ 

always  burft  into  tears  at  the  fight ;  their  whole 

behaviour  demonftrating  that  they  thought  not 

of  their  own  misfortunes,  but  were  occupied 

entirely  by  the  fuperior  greatnefs  of  his.     The 

generous  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  beheld  him 

with  difdain  and  indignation,  and  regarded  as 

unworthy  of  ail  compaifion  the  man  who  could 

be  &  mean-fpirited  as  to  bear  to  live  under  fuch 

calamities.      Yet   what    did    thofe   calamities 

amount  to  ?  According  to  the  greater  part  of 

hiftorians,  he  was  to  ipend  the  remainder  of  his 

days,  under  the  prote3;ion  of  a  powerful  and 

humane  people,  in  a  ilate  which  in  itfelf  fiiould 

feem  worthy  of  envy,  a  (late  of  plenty,  eafe, 

leifiire,  and  (ecurity,  from  which  it  was  impoC> 

fible  for  him  even  by  his  own  folly  to  &1L    But 

he  was  no  longer  to  be  furrounded  by  that 

admiring  mob  of  fools,  flatterers,  anddependants^ 

who  had]  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  attend 

upon  all  his  motions.     He  was  no  longer  to  be 

gazed  upon  by  multitudes,  nor  to  have  it  in  his 

power  to  render  himfelf  the  objeS;  of  their 

reljpeft,  their  gratitude,  their  love,  their  admi- 

ntion.    The  paffions  of  nations  were  no  longer 

to    mould  themselves  upon    his    inclinations* 

This  was  that  infupportable  calamity  which  be* 

reaved  the  king  of  all  fentiment ;  which  made 

his  friends  forget  their  own  misfortunet ;  and 

which  the  Roman  magnanimity  could  icarce 

eonoeive    how   any  man  could  be  fb  mean* 

fpirited  as  to  bear  to  furvive. 

^  Love/' 
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PART  "  Love,"  fays  my  Lord  RochefaocaulC,  k 
^^  commonly  fucceeded  by  ambition  ^  but  tm^ 
**  bition  is  hardly  ever  fucceeded  by  love,** 
That  paflion,  when  once  it  has  got  entire 
pofTeflion  of  the  bread,  will  admit  neither  a  rivai 
nor  a  fucceflbr.  To  thofe  who  have  been  ac^ 
cuftomed  to  the  pofTeflion,  or  even  to  the  hope 
of  public  admiration,  all  other  pleafures  fickeft 
and  decay.  Of  all  the  difcarded  ftatefinen  wh«k 
for  their  own  eafe  have  ftudied  to  get  the  better 
of  ambition,  and  to  defpife  thofe  honours  which 
they  could  no  longer  arrive  at,  how  few  have 
been  able  to  fucceed  ?  The  greater  part  h«r^ 
Ijpent  their  time  in  the  moft  lifUefs  and  infipid 
indolence,  chagrined  at  the  thoughts  of  their 
own  infignificancy,  incapable  of  being  intereited 
in  the  occupations  of  private  life,  without  a* 
joyment,  except  when  they  talked  of  their 
former  greatnefs,  and  without  fatisfaffcion,  ex- 
cept when  they  were  employed  in  fome  vain 
projedl  to  recover  it.  Are  you  in  eameft  re* 
folved  never  to  barter  your  liberty  for  thtf 
lordly  fervitude  of  a  court,  but  to  live  free, 
fearlefs,  and  independent  ?  There  feems  to  be 
one  way  to  continue  in  that  virtuous  refolution ; 
and  perhaps  but  one.  Never  enter  the  place 
from  whence  fo  few  have  been  able  to  return ; 
never  come  within  the  circle  of  ambition  ;  nor 
ever  bring  yourfelf  into  comparifbn  with  thofe 
mailers  of  the  earth  who  have  already  engrofled 
the  attention  of  half  mankind  before  you. 

Of  fuch  mighty  importance  does  it  appear  to 

be,  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  to  Hand  in  that 

4  fituation 
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fituatkm  which  lets  them  mod  in  the  view  of  s  £  c  T. 

geaml  fympathy  and  attention.      And  thus,       ^* 

place,  that  great  ohje6l  which  divides  the  wives 

I    of  aldermen,  is  the  end  of  half  the  labours  of 

[    luuDan  life ;  and  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  tumult 

and  bufUe,  all  the  rapine  and  injuilice,  which 

I    avarice  and  ambition  have  introduced  into  this 

irodd.     People  of  fenfe,  it  is  laid,  indeed  de« 

^ife  place ;   that  is,  they  deijpife  fitting  at  the 

head  of  the  table,  and  are  indifferent  who  it  is 

that  is  pointed  out  to   the  company  by  that 

frivolous  circumftance,  which  the  fhiallefl  ad- 

vantange  is  capable  of  overbalancing.      But 

rank,  diftin6tion,  preheminence,  no  man  defpifes, 

unlefs  he  is  either  railed  very  much  above,  or 

fimk  veiy  much  below,  the  ordinary  ftandard  of 

human  nature ;  unlels  he  is  either  fo  confirmed 

in  wifdom  and  real  philofophy,  as  to  be  fatisfied 

that,  while  the  propriety  of  his  condu6l  renders 

him  the  juft  object  of  approbation,  it  is  of  little 

confequence  though  he  be  neither  attended  to, 

nor  approved  of;  or  fo  habituated  to  the  idea  of 

his  own  meannels,  fo  funk  in  flothftil  and  fottifli 

indifference,   as    entirely   to    have  forgot  the 

defire,  and  almoft  the  very  wifli  for  fuperiority. 

As  to  become  the  natural  objedt  of  the  joyous 

congratulations  and  fympathetic  attentions  of 

mankind  is,  in  this  manner,  the  circumfi^mce 

which  gives  to  profperity  all  its  dazzling  fplen- 

dour;  fo  nothing  darkens  fo  much  the  gloom 

of  adverfity  as  to  feel  that  our  misfortunes  are 

the  objects,  not  of  the  feUow-feeling,  but  of  the 

contempt  and  averfion  of  our  brethen*     It  is 

upon 
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PART  Upon  this  account  that  the  mod  dreadful  calA* 
!•  ^  mities  are  not  always  thofe  which  it  is  mo& 
difficult  to  fupport.  It  is  often  more  mortifyf 
ing  to  appear  in  public  under  fmall  dilailerSi 
than  under  great  misfortunes.  The  firft  excite 
no  fympathy ;  but  the  fecond,  though  they  may 
excite  none  that  approaches  to  the  anguifli  of 
the  fuiFerer,  call  forth,  however,  a  very  lively 
compaffion.  The  fentiments  of  the  fpe3:atoa 
are,  in  this  lall  cafe,  lefs  wide  of  thofe  of  the 
fufferer,  and  their  imperfeft  feUow-feeling  lendi 
him  fome  affifiance  in  fupporting  his  milerjr* 
Before  a  gay  aflembly,  a  gentleman  would  he 
more  mortified  to  appear  covered  with  filth  and 
rags  than  with  blood  and  wounds.  This  kft 
fituation  would  intereft  their  pity;  the  other 
w^ould  provoke  their  laughter.  The  judge  Hfho 
orders  a  criminal  to  be  fet  in  the  pillory,  iit. 
honours  him  more  than  if  he.  had  condemned 
him  to  the  fcaffold.  The  great  prince,  who, 
fome  years  ago,  caned  a  general  officer  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  difgraced  liim  irrecoverably- 
The  punifhment  would  have  been  much  Icfi 
had  he  fliot  him  through  the  body.  By  the 
laws  of  honour,  to  (Irike  with  a  cane  difhonouiSi 
to  ftrike  with  a  fword  does  not,  for  an  obvious 
reafon.  Thofe  (lighter  punifhments,  when 
inili6ted  on  a  gentleman,  to  whom  dijQioiiOiir 
is  the  greatefl  of  all  evils,  come  to  be  regarded 
amoQg  a  humane  and  generous  people,  as  the 
mod  dreadful  of  any.  With  regard  to  peribni 
of  that  rank,  therefore,  they  are  univerfidly  lau) 
afide,  and  the  law,  while  it  takes  their  life  upon 

maify 
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way  oc^fions,    refpedts  their  honour  Upon  8  S  c  T. 
ihnoil  all.    To  fcourge  a  petfon  of  quality,  or      ^* 
to  fet  him  itt  the  pillory,  upon  account  of  any 
eriiHe  whatever,  is  a  brutality  of  which  no  Euro- 
pean government,  except  that  of   Ruffia,  is 
d^ble* 

A  brave  man  is  not  rendered  contemptible 
by  being  brought  to  the  fcaflbld ;  he  is,  by  being 
fet  in  tiie  pillory.  His  behaviour  in  the  one 
fituatikm  may  gain  him  univerfal  efleem  and 
tdmiration.  No  behaviour  in  the  other  can 
fender  him  agreeable.  The  fympathy  of  the 
^p^ftators  fupports  him  in  the  one  cafe,  and  faves 
khtt  from  that  Ihame,  that  confcioufnefs  that  his 
nJfery  i^  felt  by  himfelf  only,  which  is  of  all 
fefitiments  the  moll  unfupportable.  There  is 
•0  fympathy  in  the  other ;  or,  if  there  is  any, 
it  is  not  with  his  pain,  which  is  a  trifle,  but  with 
te  confcioulhefe  of  the  want  of  fympathy  with 
^ch  this  pain  is  attended.  It  is  with  his 
ftame,  not  with  his  forrow.  Thofe  who  pity 
bim,  blufh  and  hang  down  their  heads  for  him. 
He  droops  in  the  fame  manner,  and  feels  him- 
iyf  irrecoverably  degraded  by  the  punilhment, 
Aough  not  by  the  crime.  Tlie  man,  on  the 
omrafy,  who  dies  with  refolution,  as  he  is 
nterily  regarded  with  the  ereft  aQ)e6t  of 
lAeem  and  approbation,  fo  he  wears  himfelf 
the  lame  undaunted  countenance ;  and,  if  the 
crime  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  relpedl  of 
others,  the  punifliment  never  will.  He  has  no 
feQttcion  that  his  fituation  is  the  objefl;  of  con- 
tempt or  derifion  to  any  body,  and  he  can,  with 

VOL.  I.  H  pro- 
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PART  propriety,  aiTume  the  air,  not  onlj  ci  perfei 
^'     ,  fer^nity,  but  of  triumph  and  exultation* 

<^  Great  dangers,"  fays  the  Cardinal  de  Befc 
^^  have  their  charms,  becaufe  there  is  ion 
**  glory  to  be  got,  even  when  we  mifcai^ 
^^  But  moderate  dangers  have  nothing  but  vAi 
^^  is  horrible,  becaufe  the  lofs  of  reputatii 
**  always  attends  the  want  of  foccefi/*  M 
maxim  has  the  fame  foundation  with  what « 
have  been  jufl  now  obferving  with  regard  I 
punifhments. 

Human  virtue  is  fuperior  to  pain,  to  povert) 
to  danger,  and  to  death ;  nor  does  it  even  requir 
its  utmoft  efforts  to  defpife  them.  But  to  hn 
its  mifery  expofed  to  infult  and  derifion,  to^ti 
led  in  triumph,  to  be  fet  up  for  the  hand  of  fooi 
to  point  at,  is  a  lituation  in  which  its  conftane 
is  much  more  apt  to  fail.  Compared  with  til 
contempt  of  mankind,  all  other  external  evi 
are  eafily  fupported. 


CHAP.   m. 

Of  Oie  corruption  of  our  moral  JentimentSy  vAk 
is  occajioned  by  Ms  di/pq/ttion  to  admire  i 
rich  and  the  great^  and  to  defpife  cr  n^gft 
perfons  of  poor  and  mean  condition. 

THIS  di^ofition  to  admire,  and  almc^  j 
worlhip,  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  ai 
to  defpife,  or,  at  lead,  to  neglect  perfons 

po 
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poor  and  mean  condition,  though  neceflary  both  s  £  c  T« 
to  eftablifli  and  to  maintain  the  diftindlion  of .  ^ 
naks  and  the  order  of  fociety,  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  great  and  mod  univerfal  cauie  of  the 
coemption  of  our  moral  lentiments.  That  wealth 
and  greatnels  are  often  regarded  with  the  reQ>e6t 
and  admiration  which  are  due  only  to  wi£dom 
aad  virtue ;  and  that  the  contempt,  of  which 
vice  and  folly  are  the  only  proper  objedts,  is 
often  moil  unjufUy  bellowed  upon  poverty  and 
weakneis,  has  been  the  complaint  of  moraliils 
IB  all  ages. 

We  deiire  both  to  be  relpe3:able  and  to  be 
.ieQ)e£ted.    We  dread  both  to  be  contemptible 
md  to  be  contemned.     But,  upon  coming  into 
the  world,  we  loon  find  that  wifdom  and  virtue 
ire  by  no  means  the  fole  objedls  of  relpe6l; 
DOT  vice  and  folly,  of  contempt.     We  frequently 
fee  the  reljpe6l£id  attentions  of  the  world  more 
ftrongly  dire£led    towards    the   rich  and  the 
great,  than  towards  the  wife  and  the  virtuous. 
We  fee  frequently  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
powerful  much  lels  deljpifed  than  the  poverty 
and  weakneis  of  the  innocent.     To  deferve,  to 
acquire,  and  to  enjoy  the  relpedt  and  admira- 
turn  of  mankind,  are  the  great  objects  of  ambi- 
tioQ  and  emulation.     Two  different  roads  are 
prefented  to  us,  equally  leading  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  fo  much  defired  obje6i ;  the  one, 
by  the   lludy  of  wifdom  and  the  pra6lice  of 
virtue ;  the  other,  by  the  acquilition  of  wealth 
and  greatne&.    Two  difierent  chara6ters  are 
prefented  to  our  emulation  j  the  one,  of  proud 
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PART  ambition  tod  oftentatious  avidity ;  the  othfl 
^  of  humble  modefty  and  equitable  jufticfe.  Tu 
different  models,  two  different  pi6hire^9  lure  M 
out  to  U8,  according  to  which  we  m&y  fa&k 
bur  own  character  and  behaviour;  thi^  M 
more  gaudy  and  glittering  in  its  colouring  t  tih 
Other  more  con^  and  more  e^quifitdy  Mn 
tifiil  in  its  outiiile :  the  one  forcitig  itfelf  u|^ 
the  notice  of  every  wandering  eye }  the  oth» 
attrafting  tiie  attention  of  fcarce  any  h&d?f  M 
the  moil  ftudi'6uid  and  careM  obferver.  Th^ 
are  the  wife  and  the  virtuous  chiefly^  a  &k/Bt 
though,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  fmall  p^^rty,  who  an 
the  real  and  fteady  admirers  of  wilHoA  M 
virtue.  The  great  mob  of  mankind  att  ill 
admirers  and  worihippers,  and,  what  may  fich 
more  extraordinary,  mod  frequently  the  dffiB 
tereff^ed  -  admirers  and  worfhippers^  of  Wtedti 
and  greatnefs. 

The  relpedl  which  we  feel  for  wifdom  Ub 
virtue  is,  no  doubt,  different  from  that  whid 
we  conceive  for  wealth  and  greatnefs ;  and  i 
requires  no  very  nice  difcemment  to  diftinguifl 
the  difference.  But,  notwithff:anding  this  iSH 
ference,  thofe  fentiments  bear  a  Very  confidH 
Me  refemblance  to  one  another.  In  ftttl 
particular  features  they  are,  no  doubt,  diflferesl 
but,  in  the  general  air  of  the  countenance,  tiie| 
feem  to  be  fo  very  nearly  the  fame,  that  matCA 
tive  obfervers  are  very  apt  to  miflake  tffee  M 
for  the  other. 

In  equal  degrees  of  merit  there  is  ibarce  iti| 
man  who  does  not  refpe6t  more  the  neh  an 
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Ae  great,  ikun  the  poor  and  the  humble*  With  s  £  c  T. 
ftoft  men  the  prefumption  and  vanity  of  the  ^^ 
filmier  are  much  more  admired,  than  the  real 
lod  foUd  merit  of  the  latter.  It  is  fcarce  agree* 
Ale  to  good  morals,  or  even  to  good  language, 
periiaps,  to  fay,  that  m^re  wealth  and  greatnels, 
ibftraSfted  from  merit  and  virtue,  deferve  our 
ttfye&.  We  muft  acknowledge,  however,  that 
Aey  ahnofl  conflantly  obtain  it ;  and  that  they 
my,  therefore,  beconfidered  as,  in  fqme  reQ)e£ls, 
die  natural  obje3:s  of  it.  Thofe  exalted  ftations 
may,  no  doubt,  be  completely  degraded  by  vice 
Aid  folly.  But,  the  vice  and  folly  muft  be  very 
great,  before  they  can  operate  this  complete 
degradation.  The  profligacy  of  a  man  of  faihion 
k  looked  iq)on  with  much  le&  contempt  and 
mrfion,  than  that  of  a  man  of  meaner  condi« 
tion.  In  the  latter,  a  fingle  tranfgreffion  of  the 
rules  of  temperance  and  propriety,  is  commonly 
iDore  refented,  than  the  cpnilant  and  avowed 
contempt  of  them  ever  is  in  the  former. 

In  tiie  middling  and  inferior  ftations  of  life, 
the  road  to  virtue  and  that  to  fortune,  to  fuch 
fortune,  at  leaft,  as  men  in  fuch  ftations  can 
reafonably  expe6l  to  acquire,  are,  happily,  in 
moft  cafes,  very  nearly  the  iame.  In  ^  the 
middling  and  inferior  profeflions,  real  and  folid 
prafeffional  abilities,  joined  to  prudent,  juft, 
firm,  apd  temperate  conduS:,  can  very  feldom 
fail  of  fuccefi.  Abilities  will  even  fometimes 
prevail  where  the  condu6t  is  by  no  means  cor- 
reft.  Either  habitual  imprudence,  however,  or 
injufUce,  or  weaknefe,  or  profligacy,  will  always 
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PART  cloud,  and  fometimes  deprefs  altogether^  * 
moft  fplendid  profeffional  abilities.  Men  in 
inferior  and  middling  ilations  of  life,  befid 
can  never  be  great  enough  to  be  above 
law,  which  mull  generally  overawe  them  i 
ibme  fort  of  relpeft  for,  at  lead,  the  more  i 
portant  rules  of  juflice.  The  fuccefi  of  fi 
people,  too,  ahnoil  always  depends  upcm  ' 
favour  and  good  opinion  of  their  neighbo 
and  equals;  and  without  a  tolerably  regQ 
condu6l  thefe  can  very  feldom  be  obtain 
The  good  old  proverb,  therefore.  That  hoM 
is  the  beit  policy,  holds,  in  fuch  lituations,  aim 
always  perfectly  true*  In  fuch  fituations,  the 
fore,  we  may  generally  expe6l  a  confidera 
degree  of  virtue  j  and,  fortunately  for  the  g( 
morals  of  fociety,  thefe  are  the  fituations  of 
far  the  ^eater  part  of  mankind. 

In  the  fuperior  ilations  of  life  the  cafi 
unhappily  not  always  the  fame.  In  the  cot 
of  princes,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  gn 
where  luccefs  and  preferment  depend,  not  xq 
the  efteem  of  inteUigent  and  well-inibm 
equals,  but  upon  the  fanciful  and  foolifh  favi 
of  ignorant,  prefumptuous,  and  proud  fuperio 
flattery  and  falfehood  too  often  prevail  o 
merit  and  abilities.  In  fuch  focieties  the  abilil 
to  pleaie,  are  more  regarded  than  the  abilil 
to  ferve.  In  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  wi 
the  ftorm  is  at  a  diftance,  the  prince,  or  gr 
man,  wiihes  only  to  be  amufed,  and  is  even 
to  fancy  that  he  has  fcarce  any  occafion  for 
fervice  of  any  body,  or  that  thofe  who  am 
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him  are  fuffidently  able  to  ferve  him.    The  sect. 
external  graces,  the  frivolous  accompliihments  .   j^ 
of  that  impertinent  and  fooliih  thing  caUed  a 
I   man  of  fafliion,  are  commonly  more  admired 
I   than  the  fblid  and  mafculine  virtues  of  a  warrior, 
a  ftatefinan,  a  philofopher,  or  a  legiflator.     All 
the  great  and  awful  virtues,  all  the  virtues  which 
can  fit,  either  for  the  council,  the  fenate,  or  the 
fidd,  are,  by  the  infolent  and  infignificant  flat- 
terera,  who  commonly  figure  the  mofl  in  fuch 
corrupted  focieties,  held  in  the  utmofl  contempt 
aad  derifion.    When  the  Duke  of  Sully  was 
called  ujpon  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  to  give 
his  advice  in  fome  great  emergency,  he  obferved 
the  favourites  and  courtiers  whiipering  to  one 
another,  and  imiling  at  his  unfafhionable  appear- 
ance.  **  Whenever  Your  Majefly's  father,**  faid 
the  old  warrior  and  flatefman,  ^^  did  me  the 
^  honour  to  confult  me,  he  ordered  the  buffoons 
"  oiihe  coiut  to  retire  into  the  antechamber.*' 
It  is  from  our  di^fition  to  admire,  and  con- 
fequently  to  imitate,  the  rich  and  the  great,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  fet,  or  to  lead  what  is  called 
the  fidhion.    Their  drefs  is  the  fafhionable  drefs ; 
the  language  of  their  converiation,  the  fafhion- 
able ftyle ;  their  air  and  deportment,  the  fafhion- 
aUe  behaviour.    Even  their  vices  and  follies  are 
fidhioiiable ;  and  the  greater  part  of  men  are 
proud  to  imitate  and  refemble  them  in  the  very 
qualities  which  difhonour  and  degrade  them. 
Vain  men  often  give  themfelves  airs  of  a  fafhion* 
Me  profligacy,  which,  in  their  hearts,  they  do 
not  approve  of,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  they 
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p  A  R  T  are  really  not  guilty.  They  defire  to  be  prailb 
^_  ,  for  what  they  themfelves  do  not  think  piaifi 
worthy 9  and  are  aihamed  of  unfalhionable  virtui 
which  they  fometimes  pra3d£e  in  lecrety  an 
for  which  they  have  fecretly  fome  degree  ( 
real  veneration.  There  are  hypocrites  of  wealt 
and  greatnefs,  as  well  as  of  religion  and  virtqe 
and  a  vain  man  is  as  apt  to  pretend  to  be  wlw 
he  is  not,  in  the  one  way,  as  a  cunning  man  i 
in  the  other.  He  ailumes  the  equipage  m 
^lendid  way  of  living  of  his  fuperiors,  withon 
conlidering  that  whatever  may  be  praiie-woithj 
in  any  of  thefe,  derives  its  whole  merit  m 
propriety  irom  its  fuitableneis  to  that  fituatioi 
and  fortune  which  both  require  and  can  eafi^ 
fupport  the  expence.  Many  a  poor  man  place 
his  glory  in  being  thought  rich,  without  con 
fidering  that  the  duties  (if  one  may  call  fud 
follies  by  fo  very  venerable  a  name)  which  tha 
reputation  impofes  upon  him,  mud  fbpn  reduc 
him  to  beggary,  and  render  his  fituation  fti 
more  imlike  that  of  thofe  whom  he  admires  tn 
imitates,  than  it  had  been  originally. 

To  attain  to  this  envied  fituation^  the  cai 
didates  for  fortune  too  frequently  abandon  th 
paths  of  virtue ;  for  unh^pily,  the  road  whic 
leads  to  the  one,  and  that  v^ch  leads  to  A 
other,  lie  fometimes  in  very  oppofite  direflatti 
But  the  ambitious  man  flatters  himfelf  ibif 
in  the  fplendid  fituation  to  which  he  advioKC 
\ie  will  have  fb  many  means  of  canuttadii 
the  reQ)e6t  and  admiration  of  manldod,  m 
will  be  enabled  to  aft  with  fuch  fuperior  pv 
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]priet7  md  gface,  that  the  luftre  of  his  fiiture  9  B  c  T. 
(:onduft  will  entirely  cover,  or  efi&tce,  the  foul-      ^^ 
lids  of  the  iteps  by  which  he  arrived  at  that 
elevatioiu    In  many  governments  the  candi* 
dates  for  the  hi^efl  ftations  are  above  the 
bw ;  and,  if  they  can  attain  the  object  of  their 
ambition,  they  have  no  fear  of  being  called  to 
account  for  the  means  by  which  they  acquired 
it   They  oilen  endeavour,  therefore,  not  only 
hj  fraud  and  falfehood,  the  ordinary  and  vulgar 
arts  of  intrigue  and  cabal;  but  fometimes  by 
the  perpetration  of  the  moft  enormous  crimes, 
by  murder  and  ailaflination,  by  rebellion  and 
dvil  war,  to  fupplant  and  deftroy  thofe  who 
qipofe  or  (land  in  the  way  of  their  greatnefs. 
Btey  more  frequently  mifcarry  than  fucceed ; 
and  commonly  gain  nothing  but  the  difgraceful 
puniflunent  which  is  due  to  their  crimes.     But, 
though  they  ihould  be  fo  lucky  as  to  attain  that 
wiihed-for  greatnefs,  they  are  always  moil  mifer- 
ably  difappointed  in  the  happinefi  which  they 
e:qpe£t  to  enjoy  in  it.     It  is  not  eafe  or  pleafure, 
but  always  honour,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
though  frequently  an  honour  very  ill  underilood, 
that  the  ambitious  man  really  purfues.     But  the 
honour  of  his  exalted  ilation  appears,  both  in 
his  own  eyes  and  in  thofe  of  other  people, 
polluted  and  defiled  by  the  bafenefs  of  the 
means  through  which  he  rofe  to  it.     Though 
by  the  profulion   of   every    liberal  expence; 
though  by  exceflive  indulgence  in  every  pro- 
fligate pleafure,  the  wretched,  but  ufiial,  refource 
of  ruined  chara^ers ;  though  by  the  hurry  of 
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ART  public  bufinefsy  or  by  the  prouder  and  mora 
^*  dazzling  tumult  of  war,  he  may  endeavour  ta 
effiice,  both  from  his  own  memory  and  froni 
that  of  other  people,  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  has  done ;  that  remembrance  never  fails  to 
purfue  him*  He  invokes  in  vain  the  dark  and 
difinal  powers  of  forgetfiilnefs  and  oblivicnu 
He  remembers  himfelf  what  he  has  done,  and 
that  remembrance  tells  him  that  other  people 
mull  likewife  remember  it,  Amidfl  all  the  gaudy 
pomp  of  the  moft  oftentatious  greatnefs ;  amidft 
the  venal  and  vile  adulation  of  the  great  and 
of  the  learned;  amidft  the  more  innocent, 
though  more  foolifh,  acclamations  of  the  com- 
mon people;  amidft  aQ  the  pride  of  conqueft 
and  the  triumph  of  fuccefsful  war,  he  is  ftiH 
fecretly  purfued  by  the  avenging  furies  of  fhame 
and  remorfe;  and,  while  glory  feems  to  fur- 
round  him  on  all  fides,  he  himfelf,  in  his  own 
imagination,  fees  black  and  foul  infamy  fail 
purfuing  him,  and  every  moment  ready  to  over- 
take him  from  behind.  Even  the  great  Cadar, 
though  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  diimifs  his 
guards,  could  not  diimifs  his  fii^icions.  The 
remembrance  of  Pharfalia  ftill  haunted  and  pur« 
fued  him.  When,  at  the  requeft  of  the  fenate, 
he  had  the  generofity  to  pardon  Marcellus,  he 
told  that  afTembly,  that  he  was  not  unaware  of 
the  defigns  which  were  canying  on  againft  his 
life ;  but  that,  as  he  had  lived  long  enough  both 
for  nature  and  for  glory,  he  was  contented  to 
die,  and'therefore  deQ)ifed  all  conipirades.  He 
had,  perhaps,  lived  long  enough  for  natore. 
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the  man  who  felt  himfelf  the  object  of  fuch  sect. 
ly  refentment,  from  thofe  whole  favour  he  .  _™' 
id  to  gain,  and  whom  he  Rffl  wilhed  to 
der  as  his  friends,  had  certainly  lived  too 
for  real  glory;  or  for  all  the  happineis 
ii  he  could  ever  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  love 
sfteem  of  his  equals. 
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MORAL  SENTIMENTS 


PART  11. 

Of  Merit  and  Demerit  ;  or,  of  the  0 
jeds  of  Reward  and  Pimjishment. 

Coniilling  of  Three  Sedfcions. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  SENSE  OF  MERIT  AKD  DEMERIT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

PART  npHERE  is  another  fet  of  qualities  afcri! 
^-  .  A  to  the  actions  and  condufit  of  manki 
diilin£t;  from  their  propriety  or  improprii 
their  decency  or  ungracefuhieis,  and  which 
the  objects  of  a  diftindt  fpecies  of  approbal 
and  diiapprobation.  Thefe  are  Merit  and 
merit,  the  qualities  of  deferving  reward,  an< 
deferving  puniihment. 
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It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fenti-  Sect. 

ment  or  affe6bion  of  the  heart,  from  which  any  ^ ^^ 

aftion  proceeds,  and  upon  which  its  whole 
virtue  or  vice  depends,  may  be  conlidered  under 
two  different  afpe6ls,  or  in  two  different  rela- 
fiohs:  firft,  in  relation  to  the  caufe  or  objeft 
which  excites  it ;  and,  ffecondly,  in  refettioh  to 
the  end  which  it  pr(^fes>,  oY  to  the  effeft  which 
it  tends  to  produce :  that  upott  the  fiiitablenefs 
or  unfuitableneis,  upon  the  proportion  Or  dif- 
proportion,  which  the  aftedlion  feems  to  bear 
to  tire  ctofe  or  obje6l  ^hich  excites  it,  depends 
the  projpriety  or  itrtprdpriety,  the  decency  or 
tmgrteeftilnefs  of  th^  confequent  aftionj  and 
ttat  upon  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  effefts  which 
Ac  affeftiott  propofes  or  tends  to  produce, 
depends  die  merit  or  demerit,  the  good  or  ill 
dtfert  of  the  a€Hon  t6  which  it  gives  occafion. 
Wherein  confifts  our  fenfe  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  t>f  a^ons,  has  been  explained  in 
the  former  part  of  this  difcourfe*  We  come 
now  to  confider,  wherein  confifts  that  of  their 
good  or  fll  defert. 
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CHAP.    I. 

That  •whatever  appears  to  be  the  proper  oh;e^ 
of  gralitude,  appears  to  defend  reward ;  and 
that,  in  the  Jame  vianner,  ivhatever  appears 
to  be  tfie  proper  ol^cH  of  rcfenlment,  appears 
to  dejerve  puni/hment. 

TO  us,  therefore,  that  action  mud  appear  to 
deferve  reward,  which  appears  to  be  the 
proper  and  approved  obje6l  of  that  fentiment, 
which  mod  immediately  and  dire6lly  prompts 
us  to  reward,  or  to  do  good  to  anotlier.  And 
in  the  fame  manner,  that  aftion  mud  appear  to 
deferve  punifhment,  whicli  ai)pears  to  be  the 
proper  and  approved  objefl  of  tliat  fentiment 
wliicii  mod  immediately  and  dircJtIy  prompts 
us  to  punilh,  or  to  inflidl  evil  upon  another. 

The  fentiment  whicli  mod  immediately  and 
direfitly  prompts  us  to  reward,  is  gratitude; 
that  which  mod  immediately  and  diredliy 
prompts  us  to  punifii,  is  refentment. 

To  us,  tliercfbre,  that  adllon  mud  appear  to 
deferve  reward,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper 
and  approved  objefil  of  gratitude ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  adlion  mud  appear  to  deferve 
punifliment,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper 
and  approved  objei!il  of  refentment. 

To  reward,  is  to  recompcnfe,  to  remunerate, 

to  return  good  for  gomi  received.     To  punidi, 

too. 
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too,  is  to  recompenfe,  to  remunerate,  though  sect. 
in  a  different  manner ;  it  is  to  return  evil  for  ^  J* 
evil  that  has  been  done. 

There  are  fome  other  paffions,  befides  gra- 
titude and  refentment,  which  intereft  us  in  the 
liappinefs  or  mifery  of  others;  but  there  are 
none  which  fo  dire^ly  excite  us  to  be  the  inflru- 
ments  of  either.  The  love  and  efleem  which 
grow  upon  acquaintance  and  habitual  approba- 
tion, neceflarily  lead  us  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
good  fortune  of  the  man  who  is  the  obje6t  of 
•ifiich  agreeable  emotions,  and  confequently  to 
be  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  promote  it.  Our 
love,  however,  is  fully  fatisfied,  though  his  good 
fortune  (hould  be  brought  about  without  our 
affiftance.  All  that  this  paflion  defires  is  to  fee 
Jum  happy,  without  regarding  who  was  the 
author  of  his  profperity.  But  gratitude  is  not 
to  be  fatisfied  in  this  manner.  If  the  perfon  to 
jBrhom  we  owe  many  obligations,  is  made  happy 
without  our  affiilance,  though  it  pleafes  our  love, 
it  does  not  content  our  gratitude.  Till  we  have 
recompenfed  him,  till  we  oiufelves  have  been 
inftrumental  in  promoting  his  happinefs,  we  feel 
ourfelves  Hill  loaded  with  that  debt  which  his 
pail  fervices  have  laid  upon  us. 

The  hatred  and  diflike,  in  the  fame  manner, 
wluch  grow  upon  the  habitual  difapprobation, 
would  oflen  lead  us  to  take  a  malicious  pleafure 
in  the  misfortune  of  the  man  whofe  condu6t 
and  chara6ler  excite  fo  painful  a  paflion.  But 
though  diflike  and  hatred  harden  us  againfl  all 
fympathy,    and  fometimes  difpofe  U3  even  to 

rejoice 
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t  A  R  T  rejoice  at  the  diftrefs  of  another,  yet,  if  there  is 

^' ,  no  refentment  in  the  cafe,  if  neither  we  nor  out 

friends  have  received  any  great  peribnal  pro- 
vocation, thefe  paffions  would  not  naturally  lead 
us  to  wifh  to  be  inftrumental  in  bringing  it  about 
Though  we  could  fear  no  puniihment  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  having  had  fome  hand  in  it,  we 
would  rather  that  it  fliould  happen  by  other 
means.  To  one  under  the  dominion  of  violent 
hatred  it  would  be  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  hear, 
that  the  perfon  whom  he  abhorred  and  detefted 
was  killed  by  fome  accident.  But  if  he  had  thft 
lead  fpark  of  juftice,  which,  though  this  paffion 
is  not  very  favourable  to  virtue,  he  might  fUB 
have,  it  would  hurt  him  exceflively  to  have 
been  himfelf,  even  without  defign,  the  occafion 
of  this  misfortune.  Much  more  would  the 
very  thought  of  voluntarily  contributing  to  it 
fliock  him  beyond  all  mcafure.  He  would  rejeft 
with  horror  even  the  imagination  of  fo  execrable 
a  defign  ;  and  if  he  could  imagine  himfelf  capa- 
ble of  fuch  an  enormity,  he  would  begin  to 
regard  to  himfelf  in  the  fame  odious  light  in 
which  he  had  confidered  the  perfon  who  was  tiie 
objeft  of  his  diflike.  But  it  is  quite  otherwilb 
with  refentment :  if  the  perfon  who  had  done 
us  fome  great  injury,  who  had  murdered  our 
father  or  our  brother,  for  example,  fhould  foon 
afterwards  die  of  a  fever,  or  even  be  brought  to 
the  fcafFold  upon  accoimt  of  fome  other  crime, 
though  it  might  footh  our  hatred,  it  would  not 
fully  gratify  our  refentment.  Refentment  would 
prompt  us  to  defire,  not  only  that  he  ihould  be 

punifhed. 
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uniihed,  but  that  he  fliould  be  punilhed  by  our  sect. 
leans,  and  upon  account  of  that  particular  in- 
ny  which  he  had  done  to  us.  Refentment 
annot  be  fully  gratified,  unlefs  the  offender  is 
lot  only  made  to  grieve  in  his  turn,  but  to  grieve 
or  that  particular  wrong  which  we  have  fuf« 
iered  firom  him.  He  muil  be  made  to  repent 
ind  be  forry  for  this  very  a^ion,  that  others, 
hrough  fear  of  the  like  punifhment,  may  be 
errified  from  being  guilty  of  the  like  offence. 
rhe  natural  gratification  of  this  paflion  tends, 
yf  its  own  accord,  to  produce  all  the  political 
ends  of  punifhment;  the  correction  of  the 
criminal,  and  example  to  the  public. 

Gratitude  and  refentment,  therefore,  are  the 
fentiments  which  mofl  immediately  and  directly 
prompt  to  reward  and  to  punifh.  To  us,  there« 
fore,  he  mufl  appear  to  deferve  reward,  who 
appears  to  be  the  proper  and  approved  objeCt  of 
gratitude ;  and  he  to  deferve  punifhment,  who 
spears  to  be  that  of  refentment. 


P^i-L. 


CHAP.  n. 

Of  the  proper  objeds  of  gratitude  and  re/entment. 

TO  be  the  proper  and  approved  object  either 
of  gratitude    or    relentment,   can   mean 
^*<>thing  but  to  be  the  obje6l  of  that  gratitude, 
VOL.  I.  I  and 
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^  ^n^  ^  ***^  ^^  *^**  refentment,  which  naturally  feew 
proper,  and  is  approved  of. 

But  tliefe,  as  vreil  as  all  the  other  paflions  ai 
human  nature,  feem  proper  and  are  approved  ct^ 
when  the  heart  of  every  impartial  fpeftator 
entirely  fympatiiizes  with  them,  when  ev&j 
indifierent  by-ftander  entirely  enters  into,  and 
goes  along  with  them. 

He,  therefore,  appears  to  deferve  rewaid» 
who,  to  fome  perfon  or  perfons,  is  the  natiml 
objeft  of  a  gratitude  which  every  human  heart 
is  difpofed  to  beat  time  to,  and  thereby  applaud : 
and  he^  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  deferve 
punifhment,  who  in  the  fame  manner  is  to  tom» 
perfon  or  perfons  the  natural  obje6l  of  a  refent- 
ment which  the  bread  of  every  reaibnable  maa 
is  ready  to  adopt  and  fympathize  with.     To  m^ 
futely,  that  {vftion  muft  appear  to  deferve  re* 
ward,  which  every  body  who  knows  of  it  wouli 
wifh  to  reward)  and  therefore  delights  to  fte 
rewarded :  and  that  a6tion  muft  as  furely  appetf 
to  deferve  punifhment,  which  every  body  who 
hears  of  it  is  angry  with,  and  upon  that  account 
rejoices  to  fee  puniflied. 

I.  As  we  iympatize  with  the  joy  of  oiur  com- 
panions, when  in  profperity,  fo  we  join  with 
them  in  the  complacency  and  fatisfa^ion  with 
which  they  naturally  regard  whatever  is  the 
caufe  of  their  good  fortune.  We  enter  into  the 
love  and  affe6lion  which  they  conceive  fbr  it, 
and  begin  to  love  it  too.  We  iliould  be  forry  ibr 
their  iakes  if  it  was  deftroyed,  or  even  if  it  wm^ 

placed 
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placed  at  too  great  a  diilance  from  them,  and  sect. 

out  of  the  reach  of  their  care  mifi  prpteftiop,  ^    J- 

though  they  fliould  lofe  nothing  by  it^  ^b&pce 

except  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it.     If  it  i^  man 

who  has  thus  been  the  fortunate  inflrument  of 

the  happinefs  of  his  bretliren,  tliis  is  ilill  moriQ 

peculiarly  die  cafe.      When  we  fee  one  man 

aflifled,  prote6ted,   relieved  by   another,  our 

iympathy  with  the  joy  of  the  per£bn  who  receives 

the  benefit  ferves  only  to  animate  our  fellow** 

fisellng  with  his    gratitude  towards  him  whQ 

beftows  it     When  we  look  upon  the  perfon 

who  is  the  caufe  of  his  pleafure  with  the  eyes 

with  whicli  we  imagine  he  mud  look  upon  him^ 

his  benefadtor  feems  to  (land  before  us  in  the 

moft  engaging  and  amiable  light.     We  readily 

therefore  iympathize  witli  the  grateful  affe^ion 

which  he  conceives  for  a  perfon  to  whom  he  has 

been  fo  much  obliged ;   and  confequently  ap« 

plaud  the  returns  which  he  is  difpo£ed  to  make 

finr  the  good  offices  conferred  upon  him.     As 

we  entirely  enter  into  the  afi*e6iion  from  which 

theie  returns  proceed,    tliey  neceffarily  feem 

every  way  proper  and  fuitable  to  their  pbje6l. 

3.  In  tJie  lame  manner,  as  we  fympathize  with 
tbeforrow  of  our  fellow-creature  whenever  wefee 
hiiCdiftrefs,  fo  welikewdie  enter  into  his  abhorrence 
and  averfion  for  whatever  has  given  occafion  to 
it  Our  heart,  as  it  adopts  and  beats  time  to 
hii  grief,  fo  is  it  likewjife  animated  with  that 
ipiritby  which  he  endeavours  to  drive  away  or 
deftxoy  the  caufe  of  it.  The  indolent  and  paf- 
five  fellow-feeling,  by  which  we  accompany  him 

I  2  in 
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P  A  R  T  in  his  fufierings,  readily  gives  way  to  that  more 
^      vigorous  and  a6live  fentiment  by  which  we  go 
along  with  him  in  the  effort  he  nmkes,  either  to 
r^el  them,  or  to  gratify  his  averfion  to  what  has 
given  occafion  to  them.    This  is  ftill  more  ])ectt- 
Uarly  the  cafe,  when  it  is  man  who  has  caufed 
them.    When  we  fee  one  man  opprefTed  or  in* 
jured  by  another,  the  fympathy  which  we  fed 
with  the  diilreis  of  the  fufferer  feems  to  lerve 
only  to  animate  our  fellow-feeling  with  his  reient* 
ment  againfl  the  offender.     We  are  rejoiced  to 
fee  him  attack  his  adverfary  in  his  turn,  and  are 
eager  and  ready  to  affifl  him  whenever  he  exerti 
himfelf  for  defence,  or   even    for  vengeance 
within  a  certain  degree.     If  the  injured  ihould 
perifli  in  the  quarrel,  we  not  only  fympathise 
with  the  real  refentment  of  his  friends  and  rrii* 
tions,but  with  the  imaginary  refentment  whid 
in  fancy  we  lend  to  the  dead,  who  is  no  longed 
capable  of  feeling  that  or  any  other  human  fto* 
timent.     But  as  we  put  ourfelves  in  his  fituadoDi 
as  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  his  body,  and  in  ogi 
imaginations,  in  fome  meafure,  animate  anew  the 
deformed  and  mangled  carcafs  of  the  ilain,  when 
we  bring  home  in  this  manner  his  cafe  to  our 
own  bofoms,  we  feel  upon  this,  as  upon  ma&y 
other  occafions,  an  emotion  which  the  perfoa 
principally  concerned  is  incapable  of  feelings 
and  which  yet  we  feel  by  an  illufive  lympatby 
with  him.    The  fympathetic  tears  which  we 
Ihed  for  that  immenfe  and  irretrievable  Ids* 
which  in  our  fancy  he  appears  to  have  fullained* 
ieem  to  be  but  a  imall  part  of  the  duty  wfaidi 
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we  him.  The>injury  which  he  has  luffered  sect. 
inds,  we  think,  a  principal  part  of  our  ^ 
ition.  We  feel  that  refentment  which 
magine  he  ought  to  feel,  and  which  he 
d  feel,  if  in  his  cold  and  lifelefs  body  there 
ined  any  confcioufnefs  of  what  pafles  upon 
u  His  blood,  we  think,  calls  aloud  for 
eance.  The  very  aihes  of  the  dead  feem 
t  diilurbed  at  the  thought  that  his  injuries 

0  pais  unrevenged.  The  horrors  which  are 
ofed  to  haunt  the  bed  of  the  murderer,  the 
b  which  fuperllition  imagines  rife  from 
'  graves  to  demand  vengeance  upon  thofe 
brought  them  to  an  imtimely  end,  all  take 
*  origin  from  this  natural  fympathy  with  the 
(inary  refentment  of  the  flain.  And  with 
rd,  at  lead,  to  this  mod  dreadful  of  all 
es.  Nature,  antece4ent  to  all   refle&ion 

1  the  utility  of  punifhment,  has  in  this 
ner  ftamped  upon  the  human  heart,  in  the 
igeft  and  mod  indelible  chara£lers,  an  im* 
iate  and  inflin£Uve  approbation  of  the 
ed  and  neceflary  law  of  retaliation. 


1  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

That  where  there  is  no  approbation  of  Hie  con^ 
dud  of  the  per/on  who  confers  the  benefity  there 
is  little  Jympathy  with  the  gratitude  oflwn  tcho 
receives  it:  and  that,  on  the  co7itrari/j  where 
there  is  no  di/upprobation  of  the  motives  of  ike 
per/on  who  does  the  mi/chiejl  tiiere  is  nojbrt  of 
Jympathy  with  the  rejcntment  of  him  whofuffart 
it. 

TT  is  to  be  obferved,  however^  that,  how  bene- 
-^  ficial  foever  on  the  one  hand,  or  how  hurlfiil 
Ibever  on  the  other,  the  a6lions  or  intentions  of 
the  perfon  who  a6ls  may  have  been  to  the  jW- 
fon  who  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  d^ed  upon,  yet  if  in 
the  one  cafe  there  appears  to  have  been  Ho  pro- 
priety in  the  motives  of  the  agent,  if  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  affeftions  which  influenced  hii 
condu6l,  we  have  little  iympathy  with  the  gnu 
titude  of  the  perfon  who  receives  the  benefit : 
or  if,  in  the  other  cafe,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  impropriety  in  the  motives  of  the  agenti 
if,  on   the   contrar}^  the  affe6lions  which  in- 
fluenced his  conduct  are  fuch  as  we  muft  necet 
farily  enter  into,  we  can  have  no  fort  of  Iym- 
pathy with  the  refentment  of  the  perfon  who 
fuffers.     Little  gratitude  feems  due  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  all  fort  of  refentment  feems  unjuft  in 
the  other.     The  one  a6lion  feems  to  merit  little 
reward,  the  other  to  deferve  no  punifhment. 

a  i.Firft, 
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1.  Firft,  I  &y,  that  wherever  wo  cannot  fym-  s  i  c  T- 

pathize  with  the  affe6lions  of  the  agent,  wherever  ^ ^^ 

there  feems  to  be  no  propriety  in  the  motives 
which  influenced  his  ccMdu^t,  we  are  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  the  peribn 
who  received  the  benefit  of  his  adlions.    A  very 
finall  return  feems  due  to  that  fooUili  and  pro- 
fiife  generofity  which  confers  the  greateft  bene- 
fita  from  the  mod  trivial  motives,  and  gives  an 
eftate  to  a  man  merely  becaufe  his  name  and  fur- 
name  happen  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
giver.     Such  fervices  do  not  feem  to  demand 
any  proportionable  recompence.   Our  contempt 
for  the  folly  of  the  agent  hinders  us  from*  tho- 
roughly entering  into  the  gratitude  of  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  the  good  ofiice  has  been  done. 
His  benefaftor  feems  unworthy  of  it.    As  when 
we  {dace  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of  the  perfon 
obliged,  we  feel  that  we  could  conceive  no  great 
reverence  for  fuch  a  benefadlor,  we  eafily  ab- 
fidve  him  from  a  great  deal  of  that  fubmiffive 
iFweration  and  efteem  which  we  fhould  think 
due  to  a  more  refpe6lable  c}iara6ter ;  and  pro- 
vided he   always   ti'eats  his  weak  friend  with 
kmdneis  and  humanity,  we  are  willing  to  excufe 
htm  from  many  attentions  and  regards  which  we 
fliould  demand  to  a  worthier  patron.     Thofe 
Princes  who  have  heaped,  with  the  greatett  pro- 
fiifion,  wealth,  power  and  honours,  upon  their 
&vourite$,  have  feldom  excited  that  degree  of 
attachment  to  their  perfons  which   has  often 
beea  experienced    by  thofe  who  were   more 
frugal  of  dbeir  favours.  11^  well-natured,  but  in- 

I  4  judicious 
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PART  judicious  prodigality  of  James  the  Firft  of  Great 

^^ ^  Britain  feems  to  have  attached  nobody  to  Jiis 

perfon ;  and  that  Prince,  notwithflanding  hia 
focial  and  harmlefs  d{Q)ofition,  appears  to  have 
lived  and  died  without  a  friend,  TTie  whole 
gentry  and  nobility  of  England  expofed  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  caufe  of  his  more  frugal 
and  diflinguifhing  fon,  notwithflanding  the  cdd^ 
nefs  and  diflant  feverity  of  his  ordinary  deport- 
ment. 

2.  Secondly,  I  fay,  That  wherever  the  con- 
duct of  the  agent  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
direfted  by  motives  and  affections  which  we 
thoroughly  enter  into  and  approve  of,  we  can 
have  no  fort  of  fympathy  with  the  refentment  of 
the  fufferer,  how  great  foever  the  mifchief  which 
may  have  been  done  to  him.    When  two  pec^le 
quarrel,  if  we  take  part  with,  and  entirely  adopt 
the  refentment  of  one  of  them,  it  is  impoffil^e 
that  we  (hould  enter  into  that  of  the  other.   Our 
fympathy  with  the  perfon  whofe  motives  we  go. 
along  with,  and  whom  therefore  we  look  upon 
as  in  the  right,  cannot  but  harden  us  againft  all 
fellow-feeUng  with  the  other,  whom  we  necefla- 
rily  regard  as  in  the  wrong.     Whatever  this  laft, 
therefore,  may  have  fuffered,  while  it  is  no  more 
than  what  we  ourfelves  (hould  have  wiihed  him 
to  fuffer,  while  it  is  no  more  than  what  our  own 
fympathetic  indignation  would  have  prompted 
us  to  inflict  upon  him,  it  cannot  either  diipleafe 
or  provoke  us.     When  an  inhuman  murderer  is 
brought  to  the  fcaffold,  though  we  have  ibme 
companion  for  his  mifery,  we  can  have  no  6xrt 
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of  fidlow*feeling  with  his  refentment^  if  he  SECT. 
fiiould  be  to  abiurd  as  to  expreis  any  againfl  ^ 
either  his  profecutor  or  his  judge.  The  natural 
tendency  of  their  juft  indignation  againft  fo  vile 
a  criminal  is  indeed  the  mofl  fatal  and  ruinous 
to  him.  But  it  is  impoflible  that  we  fhould  be 
diipleafed  with  the  tendency  of  a  fentiment, 
which,  when  we  bring  the  cafe  home  to  ourfelves, 
we  feel  that  we  cannot  avoid  adopting. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 

I.  TX7E    do  not  therefore    thoroughly  and 
^  ▼     heartily  iympathize  with  the  gratitude 
rf  one  man  towards  another,  merely  becaufe 
this  other  has  been  the  caufe  of  his  good  for- 
tune, unleft  be  has  been  the  caufe  of  it  from 
motives  which  we  entirely  go  along  with.     Our 
heart  muft  adopt  the  principles  of  the  agent,  and 
•go  along  with  all  the  affe6lions  which  influenced 
his  condu£t,  before  it  can  entirely  fympathize 
with  and  beat  time  to,  the  gratitude  of  the  perfon 
who  has  been  benefited  by  his  adlions.     If  in 
the  condufl  of  the  benefa6tor  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  propriety,  how  beneficial  foever  its 
effefts,  it  does  not  feem  to  demand,  or  necefiTa- 
rily  to  require,  any  proportionable  recompenfe. 
But  when  to  the  beneficent  tendency  of  the 
is  joined  the  propriety  of  the  affeftion 

from 
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PART  from   which   it   proceeds,   when    we    entirrfv 
^'       fympathize   and   go    along  with   the   motives 
of  the   agent,    the   love'  which   we    conceive 
for  him  upon  his  own  account,  enhances,  and 
enlivens    our    fellow-feeling   with    the    grati- 
tude of  thofe  who  owe  their  prolperity  to  his 
good  conduft.     His  aftions  feera  then  to  de- 
mand, and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  call  aloud  for  a 
proportionable  recompenfe.     We  then  entirely 
enter  into   that  gratitude   which   prompts    to 
beftow  it.    The  benefa6tor  feems  then  to  be  the 
proper  obje6l  of  reward,  when  we  thus  entirely 
lympathize  with,  and  approve  of,  that  fentiment 
which  prompts  to  reward  him.     When  we  ap- 
prove of,  and  go  along  with,  the  affe6lion  from 
which  the  a6lion  proceeds,  we  mufl  neceflarily 
approve  of  the  aftion,  and  regard  the  perfon 
towards  whom  it  is  directed,  as  its  proper  and 
fuitable  obje6l. 

2.  In  the  fame  manner,  we  cannot  at  all  fym- 
pathize with  the  refentment  of  one  man  againft 
another,  merely  becaufe  this  other  has  been  the 
caufe  of  his  misfortune,  unlefs  he  has  been  the 
caufe  of  it  from  motives  which  we  cannot  enter 
into.  Before  we  can  adopt  the  refentment  of 
the  fuflerer,  we  mufl  difapprove  of  the  motives 
of  the  agent,  and  feel  that  our  heart  renounces 
all  fympathy  with  the  affe6lions  which  influenced 
his  condu6L  If  there  appears  to  have  been  xk> 
impropriety  in  thefe,  how  fatal  foever  the  tea- 
dency  of  llie  a6iion  which  proceeds  from  them 
to  thofe  againft  whom  it  is  dire^d,  it  does  not 
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eem  to  deferve  any  punifhment,  or  to  be  the  sect. 
iroper  obje6l  of  any  refentment. 
•  But  when  to  the  hurtfulnefs  of  the  a6lion  is 
oined  the  impropriety  of  the  affedlion  from 
rhence  it  proceeds,  when  our  heart  reje6ls  with 
iBhorrence  all  fellow-feeling  with  the  motives 
4  the  agent,  we  then  heartily  and  entirely 
ympathize  with  the  refentment  of  the  fufferer* 
Juch  actions  feem  then  to  defen'^e,  and,  if  I 
nay  fay  fo,  to  call  aloud  for,  a  proportionable 
mnifliment ;  and  we  entirely  enter  into,  and 
hereby  approve  of,  that  refentment  which 
nrompts  to  inflift  it.  The  offender  neceifarily 
Teems  then  to  be  the  proper  object  of  punifh- 
ment,  when  we  thus  entirely  fympathize  with, 
and  thereby  approve  of,  that  fentiment  which 
prompts  to  punifh.  In  this  cafe  too,  when  we 
jqpprove,  and  go  along  with,  the  affe9;ion  from 
which  the  a6lion  proceeds,  we  mull  neceflarily 
approve  of  the  a£lion,  and  regard  the  perfon 
Igainft  whom  it  is  directed,  as  its  proper  and 
fiatable  object. 


CHAR   V. 

The  analyjis  of  the  fenfe  of  Merit  and  Demerit. 

».    A  S  our  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the  propriety 

-^J^  of  <!ondu6t  arifes  from  what  I  fliall  call 

•direft  fympathy  with  the  affe6lions  and  motives 

of 


\ 
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p  A  R  T  of  the  perfon  who  afts,  fo  our  fenfe  of  its  merit 
^      arifes  from  what  I  Ihall  call  an  indireft  fjrmpathy 
with  the  gratitude  of  the  perfon  who  is,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  a6led  upon. 

As  we  cannot  indeed  enter  thoroughly  into 
the  gratitude  of  the  perfon  who  receives  the 
benefit,  unlefs  we  beforehand  approve  of  the 
motives  of  the  benefadlor,  fo,  upon  this  account, 
the  fenfe  of  merit  feems  to  be  a  compounded 
fentiment,  and  to  be  made  up  of  two  diflinft 
emotions;  a  direft  fympathy  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  agent,  and  an  indirect  iympathy 
with  the  gratitude  of  thofe  who  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  a6lions. 

We  may,  upon  many  different  occafions,  plainly 
diflinguifh  thofe  two  different  emotions  com* 
bining  and  imiting  together  in  our  fenfe  of  the 
good  defert  of  a  particular  chara6i;er  or  aftion. 
When  we  read  in  hiftory  concerning  addons  of 
proper  and  beneficent  greatnefs  of  mind,  how 
eagerly  do  we  foter  into  fuch  defigns?  How 
much  are  we  animated  by  that  high-lpirited 
generofity  which  directs  them  ?  How  keen  are 
we  for  their  fuccefs  ?  How  grieved  at  their  dif- 
appointmcnt?  In  imagination  we  become  the 
very  perfon  whofe   a6tions  are  repreiented  to 
us :  we  tranfport  ourfelves  in  fancy  to  the  fcen» 
of  thofe  diflant  and  forgotten  adventures,  andl 
imagine  ourfelves  ailing  the  part  of  a  Scipk^ 
or  a  Camillus,  a  Timolepn   or  an   Ariftides^ 
So  far  our  fentiments  are  founded  upon  th^ 
dire6b  fympathy  with  the  perfon  who  n€ts.    Nor" 
is  the  indire£l  fympathy  with  thofe  who  receive 

I  thtf 
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le  benefit  of  fuch  a6lions  lefi  fenfibly  felt.  SECT. 
Tienever  we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  .  J"^ 
r  thefe  lail,  with  what  warm  and  afFe6lionate 
Uow-feeling  do  we  enter  into  their  gratitude 
vwards  thofe  who  ferved  them  fo  eflentially? 
7e  embrace,  as  it  were,  their  benefactor  along 
ith  them.  Our  heart  readily  fympathizes  with 
le  higheft  tranfports  of  their  grateful  affection. 
Jo  honours,  no  rewards,  we  think,  can  be  too 
rcat  for  them  to  beftow  upon  him.  When 
liey  make  this  proper  return  for  his  fervices, 
re  heartily  applaud  and  go  along  with  them ; 
lUt  are  ihocked  beyond  all  meafure,  if  by  their 
t)ndu£t  they  appear  to  have  little  fenfe  of  the 
obligations  conferred  upon  them.  Our  whole 
imfe,  in  ihort,  of  the  merit  and  good  defert  of 
hch  actions,  of  the  propriety  and  fitnels  of 
recompenfing  them,  and  making  the  perfon  who 
performed  them  rejoice  in  his  turn,  arifes  from 
the  iympathetic  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love, 
with  which,  when  we  bring  home  to  our  own 
^(l  the  fituation  of  thofe  principally  con- 
cerned, we  feel  ourfelves  naturally  tranfported 
towards  the  man  who  could  a£t  with  fuch  proper 
ttd  noble  beneficence. 

2.  In  the  fame  manner  as  our  fenfe  of  the 
■Bpropriety  of  condu6t  arifes  from  a  want  of 
fympathy,  or  from  a  diredt  antipatliy  to  the 
i&ftions  and  motives  of  the  agent,  fo  our  fenfe 
^  its  demerit  arifes  from  what  I  fliall  here  too 
c*U  an  indirect  fympathy  with  the  refentment 
tf  the  fufferer. 

As 
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PART  As  we  cannot  indeed  enter  into  the  refent^ 
^-  ^  ment  of  the  fufferer,  unlefs  our  heart  beforehand 
diiapproves  the  motives  of  the  agent,  and  re* 
nounces  all  fellow-feeling  vdth  them  ;  fb  uptm 
this  account  the  fenfe  of  demerit,  as  well  a9 
that  of  merit,  feems  to  be  a  compounded  fenti^ 
ment,  and  to  be  made  up  of  two  diflindt  emo- 
tions ;  a  direct  antipathy  to  the  fentiments  of 
the  agent,  and  an  indire£t  fympathy  with  the 
refentment  of  the  fafferer. 

We  may  here  too,  upon  many  different  occa- 
iions,  plainly  diftinguiih  thofe  two  different 
emotions  combining  and  uniting  together  in 
our  fenle  of  the  ill  defert  of  a  particidar  cha- 
rafiler  or  a6lion.  When  we  read  in  hiftory 
concerning  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  a  Borgia 
or  a  Nero,  our  heart  rifes  up  againil  the  det^ 
able  fentiments  which  influenced  their  condu^ 
and  renounces  with  horror  and  abomination 
ail  fellow-feeling  with  fuch  execrable  motives. 
So  far  our  fentiments  are  founded  upon  the 
dire6l  antipathy  to  the  affections  of  the  agent : 
and  the  indire6t  fympathy  with  the  refentment 
of  the  fufferers  is  ftili  more  fenfibly  felt.  'When 
we  bring  home  to  ourfelves  the  fituation  of  the 
perfons  whom  thofe  fcourges  of  mankind  in- 
fulted,  murdered,  or  betrayed,  what  indignation 
do  we  not  feel  againfl  fuch  infolent  and  inhuman 
oppreffors  of  the  earth?  Our  (ympathy  witl* 
the  unavoidable  diftrefs  of  the  innocent  fufiferers 
is  not  more  real  nor  more  lively,  than  our  fellow-, 
feeling  with  their  jufl  and  natural  refentment^ 
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llie  former  fentinient  only  heightens  the  latter,  sect 
and  the  idea  of  their  diftrefs  ferves   only  to 
inflame  and  blow  up  our  animoiity  againfl  thofe 
who  occafioned  it.     When  we  think  of  the  an- 
guilh  of  the  fufferers,  we  take  part  with  them 
more  eameftly  againfl  their  oppreffors ;  we  enter 
with  more  eagernefs  into  all  their  fchemesT  of 
vengeance,  and  feel  ourfelves  every  moment 
wreaking,  in  imagination,  upon  fuch  violators 
of  the  laws  of  fociety,  that  punilhment  which 
our  fympatlietic  indignation  tells  us  is  due  to 
their  crimes.     Our  fenfe   of  the    horror  and 
dreadful  atrocity  of  fuch  condudl,  the  delight 
which  we  take  in  hearing  that  it  was  properly 
puniflied,  the  indignation  which  we  feel  when 
it  efcapes  this  due  retaliation,  our  whole  fenfe 
and,feeling,  in  fliort,  of  its  ill  defert,  of  the  pro- 
priety and  fitnefs  of  inflicting  evil  upon  the 
perfon  who  is  guilty  of  it,  and  of  making  him 
grieve  in  his  turn,  arifes  from  the  fympathetic 
indignation  which  naturally  boils  up  in  the  breafl 
of  tlie  fpeclator,  whenever  he  thoroughly  brings 
home  to  himfelf  the  cafe  of  the  fufferer  *. 


•  To  afcribe  in  this  mani-cr  our  natural  fenfe  of  the  ill  defert  of 
hmm  af^ions  to  a  fjTnpathy  with  the  refentment  of  the  fufierer,  may 
fem,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  pcopley  to  be  a  degradation  of  that 
fcntiment.  Refentment  is  commonly  regarded  as  {o  odious  a  paffion^ 
^  they  will  be  apt  to  think  it  impoflible  that  fo  laudable  a  principle^ 
^  Ac  fonfe  of  the  ill  deftrt  of  vice,  (hould  in  any  refpedl  be  founded 
■poo  it.  They  will  be  more  u-illing,  perhaps,  to  admit  that  our  fenfe 
^  tlie  merit  of  good  a<5lions  is  founded  upon  a  fympathy  with  the  gra- 
Wndc  of  the  perfons  who  receive  the  benefit  of  them  ;  becaufe  gra- 
^^^^  as  wen  as  all  the  other  benevolent  paffions,  b  regarded  as  an 
f'^'Jble  principle,  which  can  take  nothbig  from  the  worth  of  whatever 
"  founded  upon  it.  Gratitude  and  refentment,  however,  are  in 
^^  re^)e^,  it  is  evident>  counterparts  to  one  another ;  and  if  our 

fenfe 
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PART  ^'^^^^  ^  merit  arifes  from  t  fympathy  with  the  oae»  our  fenfe  of 
U  demerit  can  fcarce  mils  to  proceed  from  a  feUow-feeUog  with  the 

other. 

Let  it  be  confidered  too  that  rtfentmenty  though*  in  the  degiwi  in 
which  \i*e  too  often  fee  ity  the  moil  odioust  perhaps*  of  all  the  paflkli 
is  not  difapproved  of  when  properljr  humbled  and  entirely  famiigltt 
down  to  the  level  of  the  fympathetic  indignation  of  the  ^edalor. 
^V'hen  vi'e*  who  are  the  byflanders,  feel  that  our  own  animofity  oh 
tirely  correfponds  with  that  of  the  fufferer*  when  the  refentmcnt  of 
this  lail  does  not  in  any  refpe^  go  beyond  our  own»  when  no  weHi 
no  gefture^  efcapes  him  that  denotes  an  emotion  more  violent  than 
what  we  can  keep  time  to»  and  when  he  never  aims  at  inflk^ng  aaf 
puniihm^ent  beyond  what  we  fhould  rej<Mce  to  fee  infliAedt  or  what  we 
ourfelves  would  upon  this  account  even  defire  to  be  the  inftrumcati  of 
inflidtingy  it  is  impoflible  that  we  fhould  not  entirely  approve  of  Ui 
fentimems.     CXir  own  emotion  in  this  cafe  muily  in  our  eyest  nfr 
doubtedly  jufUfy  his.     And  as  experiences  teaches  us  how  nuich  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  this  moderation^  and  hov 
great  an  effort  mull  be  made  in  order  to  bring  down  the  mde  aad 
undifciplined  impuife  of  refentment  to  this  fuitable  tenqter*  we  caBMt 
avoid  conceiving  a  confiderable  degree  of  elleem  and  aiimiryf^  fir 
one  who  appears  capable  of  exerting  fo  much  felf<ommand  over  oae 
of  the  moft  ungovernable  pafllons  of  his  nature.    Wlien  indeed  ds 
animofity  of  the  fuiferer  exceeds*  as  it  almoft  always  doct*  what  «e 
can  go  along  withy  as  wc  cannot  enter  into  it*  we  neceflaiily  difr 
approve  of  it.     We  e\Tn  difapprove  of  it  more  than  we  fhould  of  tt 
equal  excefs  of  almoft  any  other  paflion  derived  finom  the  imaginatioik 
Ajid  this  too  violent  refentmcnt,  inftead  of  carrying  us  along  with  k 
becomes  itfelf  the  obje<Sl  of  our  refentment  and  indignatiofu    We 
enter  into  the  oppofite  refentment  of  the  perfon  who  is  the  objeA  of 
this  unjufk  emotion,  and  who  is  in  danger  of  fuffering  from  it.    Re* 
venge,  thcreforcy  the  excefs  of  refentment*  appears  to  be  the  moft 
deteftable  of  all  the  pallions*  and  is  the  objedl  <^  the  horror  and  indig- 
nation of  every  body.     And  as  in  the  way  in  which  this  paffi< 
monly  difco>'ers  itfelf  among  mankind*  it  is  exceflive  a  hundred  til 
for  once  that  it  is  immoderatey  we  are  very  apt  to  coofider  it  as  aU 
together  odious  and  dcteitable,  becaufe  in  its  moft  ordinary 
it  is  (6.     Nature,  however*  even  in  the  prelent  depraved  (late  of 
kind*  does  not  feem  to  ha\'e  dealt  fo  unkindly  with  us*  as  to  hive  en- 
dowed us  with,  any  principle  which  is  wholly  and  in  every  xeQie^ 
eyili  or  which*  in  no  degree  and  in  no  dire^Uon*  can  be  the  prapor- 
objedl  of  praife  and  approbation.    Upon  ibme  occafions  we  are  ienOik 
that  this  paflioni  which  is  generally  too  (bong*  may  likewiie  be  too 
weak.     Wc  fometimes  complain  that  a  particular  perfbo  fhovt  too 
little  fphit,  and  has  too  lilde  fenfe  of  the  injuries  that  have  been 
him;  and  we  are  as  ready  to  defpile  him  for  the  defe^  as  to  hate 
for  the  excefs  of  this  paflionf 

The  infpired  writers  would  not  furely  have  talked  £b  fre<|tteudy  or 
fo  tlrongly  of  the  wrath  and  anger  of  God»  iftheyh>dregiwiedeieiy 
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y^m  of  tfaoft  1  M  yickmt  and  evi(r  em  in  ib  weak  and  id^  SECT. 

p0M96i  ft  cfcatiuv  at  nun*  i 

Let  k  be  confidered  too»  that  the  pfefient  inqoiry  it  not  concerning 
a  mattnr  of  i%iitf  if  I  may  iay  (6$  but  concerning  a  matter  of  h£L 
We  are  not  at  pnfent  eraminHig )      i  what  principlet  a  perfedk  beb^ 
wtoid  nnntiye  of  die  puniflmiei  :  or  bad  a^ont ;  but  upon  wliat 
priiiuplet  fe  weak  and  imperfe^  a  creature  at  man  a^ually  and  in 
bA  nnKOffft  of  it*    The  principlet  which  I  have  juft  now  men- 
tibiMdv  it  it  endent»  liave  a  very  great  efieA  upon  hit  fentimentt  i 
M  it  fcent  wifely  ordered  diat  it  fhoold  be  fo.    The  yery  eadfience 
tf  fintty  raqiniret  that  nnmerited  and  unprovoked  malice  ihould  bf 
idbnBBed  by  proper  ponilhmentit;  and  confequentIy»  tliat  to  infliA 
Aofe  pniiilhiiifiitt  ihould    be  re    rded  at   a  proper  and  laudable 
tMm»    Thoagh  man»  thereforo^  ne  naturally  endowed  with  a  defiro 
ef  die  wrifinie  and  prefervaticm  of  (bdetyy  yet  the  Author  of  natare 
lilt  not  enrnifted  it  to  hb  reafon  to  find  out  that  a  certain  application 
rfpnatfnama  it  the  proper  meint  of  attaimng  thit  end;  but  hat 
niewed  Uni  with  an  immediate  md  inftin^ve  approbation  of  that 
viry  i^p5ration  which  it  moft  proper  to  attain  it.    The  oeconomy 
rfniMreil  in  dtttre^eaezaai    of  a  piece  with  what  it  it  19O11, 
Ainy  dA»  occaflont.    ll?tth  reg     1  to  aH  thdfe  endt  wiiich«  npoii 
of  dkeir  peenBar  importiii  f  be  regarded»  if  fuch  an 

it  aBoMdoy  at  the  fiKvoome  endt  of  nature^  ihe  hat  coiv> 
lamly  in  thit  manner  not  only  endowed  mankind  with  an  appetitn 
ht  fiift  end  which  ihe  propofet»  but  likewife  with  an  appetite  for  the 
by  which  alone  thit  end  can  be  brought  about»  for  their  own 
and  independent  of  their  tendency  to  produce  it*  Thut  felf • 
and  the  propagation  of  the  fpeciesy  are  the  great  endt 
Nature  leemt  to  have  propofed  in  the  formation  of  all  animalt* 
jj^MfciBii  a«  endowed  with  a  defire  of  thole  endt^  and  an  averfion  to 
die  ooutiJiy  ;  with  a  love  of  life*  and  a  dread  of  diflblution ;  with  a 
defire  of  the  continuance  and  perpetuity  of  the  fpedety  and  with  an 
ifcrfion  to  tlw  thoughtt  of  itt  intire  ezthidUon*  But  thou^  we  are  in 
dUt  manner  endowed  with  a  very  firong  1  t  of  thofie  endt^  it  hat  not 
beat  intrufted  to  the  flow  and  unc      un  1  of  our  reafooy 

to  find  ont  the  proper  meant  of  on  1         loouu    Nature  hat 

nt.  to  the  greater  part  of  tucw  u/  ongmal  and  immediate 
Hunger*  thirfty  the  paifion  which  unitet  the  two  fexesy  the 
lore  of  pleafure^  and  the  dread  of  pain*  prompt  ut  to  apply  thofe 
far  their  own  iakety  and  without  any  confideration  of  their 
to  thole  beneficent  endt  which  the  great  Dire^or  of  nature 
to  produce  by  them* 
Before  I  conclude  thit  note»  I  muft  take  notice  of  a  difference 
ktwcen  the  iqiprobation  of  propriety  and  that  of  merit  or  bene* 
Before  we  :^»prove  of  the  fentimentt  of  any  peribn  at 
and  fiutable  to  their  dbje^  we  muft  not  only  be  affedted  in 
he  fime  w^*"*^  at  he  is*  but  we  muft  perceive  thit  hannony  and 
agrre^ondeace  of  f^nt'"^"**  between  him  and  onrfdvet*  Thust 
VQli.  L  K  though 
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PART  ^^^S^  ^P^°  hearing  of  a  misfortune  that  had  be&llea  mj^fntnU 
j^  fliould  conceive  precifely  that  degree  of  concern  which  he  ghret  way 
to ;  yet  till  I  am  informed  of Ue  manner  in  which  he  bffaatvet»  t21 1 
perceive  the  harmony  between  his  emotions  and  mine»  I  cannot  bt 
faid  to  approve  of  the  fentiments  which  influence  his  behavioiir. 
The  approbation  of  propriety  therefore  requirest  not  only  that  we 
ihottld  entirely  fympathize  with  the  peribn  who  a^  but  .that  we 
ihould  perceive  this  perfedk  concord  between  his  JenfimmtB  .and  our 
own.  On  the  contrary,  when  I  hear  of  a  benefit  that  has  been  be- 
fiowed  upon  another  perfoUf  let  him  who  has  received  it  be  aflfeded 
in  what  manner  he  pleafes»  if,  by  bringing  his  cafe  hone  to  myfidfyl 
fieel  gratitude  arife  in  my  own  breaft,  I  necefiarily  apfvofve  of  £btt 
conduct  of  his  benefactor,  and  regard  it  as  moritorious,  and  the  proper 
objeA  of  reward.  Whether  the  peiibn  who  has  received  the  benefit 
conceives  gratitude  or  not,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  in  any  6egnt  ahw 
our  (entiments  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  him  who  hat  browed  it. 
No  actual  conreipondence  of  fentiments,  therefore»  is  hete  reqwrad* 
It  b  fu£Bcient  that  if  he  was  grateful,  they  woiild  correQ[ioiid ;  and 
our  fenfe  of  merit  is  often  founded  upon  one  of  thofe  ilhifive  fyiap^ 
diies,  by  which,  when  we  bring  home  to  ourfelves  the  cafe  ^  utnifak 
we  are  often  affedled  in  a  manner  in  which  the  pcribii  prin^piDy 
concerned  is  incapable  of  being  afieAed.  There  b  a  finaifar  di^ 
fcrence  between  our  dilaj^irobatio|i  of  deneritf  and  tint  'cC  il 
priety. 
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SECTION  11. 

OF  JUSTICE   AND   BENEFICENCE. 

CHAP.    L 
Compartfon  ofthofe  two  virtues. 

ACTIONS  of  a  beneficent  tendency,  wliich  sect. 
proceed  from  proper  motives,  feem  alone  ^ ^'^ 

to  require  reward ;  becaufe  fuch  alone  are  the 
approyed  obje&s  of  gratitude,  or  excite  the 
fympsthetic  gratitude  of  tlie  fpe6lator. 
.  Anions  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  which  proceed 
from  improper  motives,  feem  alone  to  deferve 
punifliment;  becaufe  fuch  alone  are  the  ap- 
proved objects  of  refentment,  or  excite  the  fym- 
pathetic  refentment  of  the  fpe£tator. 

Beneficence  is  always  free,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tCMted  by  force,  the  mere  want  of  it  expofes  to 
no  punifiiment;  becaufe  the  mere  want  of  bene- 
ficence tends  to  do  no  real  pofitive  evil.  It  may 
diiappoint  of  the  good  which  might  reafonably 
have  been  expected,  and  upon  that  account  it 
may  juftly  excite  diflike  and  difapprobation :  it 
cannot,  however,  provoke  any  refentment  which 
mankind  will  go  along  with.  The  man  who 
does  not  recompenfe  his  benefa6tor,  when  he 
has  it  in ,  his  power,  and  when  his  benefa6tor 
needs  his  affiilance,  is,  no  doubt,  guilty  of  the 
blackeft  ingratitude.  The  heart  of  every  im- 
partial fpe^tor  rejects  all  feUow-feeling  with 
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PART  the  felfiihnefs  of  his  motives,  and  he  is  the 
3_  proper  obje£l  of  the  higheft  diiapprobatioiL 
But  ilill  he  does  no  pofitive  hurt  to  any  body. 
He  only  does  not  do  that  good  which  in  pro- 
priety he  ought  to  have  done.  He  is  the  objeft 
of  hatred,  a  paffion  which  is  natiurally  excited 
by  impropriety  of  fentiment  and  behaviour; 
not  of  refentment,  a  paffion  which  is  never 
properly  called  forth  but  by  a6tions  which  tend 
to  do  real  and  pofitive  hurt  to  fome  particular 
perfons.  His  wai^t  of  gratitude,  therefore,  can-r 
not  be  punifhed.  To  oblige  him  by  force  to 
perform,  what  in  gratitude  he  ought  to  peifomiy 
and  what  evei^  impartial  fpeStatoT  would  ap- 
prove of  him  for  performing,  would,  if  pofBlilea 
'  be  ftill  more  improper  than  his  n^effciiig  to 
perform  it.  His  benefad;or  would  diihoiioiir 
himfelf  if  he  attempted  by  violence  to  conftnmi 
him  to  gratitude,  and  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent for  any  third  perfon,  who  was  not  the 
fiiperior  of  either,  to  intermeddle.  But  of  aB 
the  duties  of  beneficence,  thofe  which  giatir 
tude  recommends  to  us  approach  neareftto 
what  is  called  a  perfect  and  complete  oblige 
tion.  What  friendihip,  what  generofity,  whit 
charity,  would  prompt  us  to  do  with  um- 
verM  approbation,  is  ilill  more  free,  aad 
can  ftill  lels  be  extorted  by  force  than  the 
duties  of  gratitude.  We  talk  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude,  not  of  charity,  or  generofity,  nM 
even  of  friendihip,  when  friendihip  is  mciB 
efteem,  and  has  not  been  enhanced  and  compli- 
cated with  gratitude  for  good  offices. 

HeTenU. 
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Refentment  feems  to  have  been  given  us  (>y  8  E  c  T* 

nature  for  defence,  and  for  defence  only.    It  is  , ^ 

the  lafeguard  of  jufUce  and  the  lecurity  of  inno- 
cence. It  prompts  us  to  beat  off  the  mifchief 
which  is  attempted  to  be  done  to  us,  and  to 
retaliate  that  which  is  already  done ;  that  the 
ofiender  may  be  made  to  repent  of  his  injuftice, 
and  that  others,  through  fear  of  the  like  punifh- 
ment,  may  be  terrified  from  being  guilty  of  the 
like  offence.  It  muit  be  referved  therefore  tot 
thefe  purpofes,  nor  can  the  ipeAator  ever  g6 
along  with  it  when  it  is  exerted  for  any  other. 
But  the  mere  want  of  the  beneficent  virtues, 
though  it  may  difappoint  us  of  the  ^good  which 
might  reaibnably  be  expedted,  neither  does^  not 
attempts  to  do,  any  mifchief  from  which  we  can 
have  occafion  to  defend  ourfelves. 

Tliere  is  however  another  virtue,  of  which 
the  obfervance  is  not  left  to  the  freedom  of  our 
own  wills,  which  may  be  extorted  by  force,  and 
of  which  the  violation  expofes  to  refentment, 
and  coniequently  to  punifliment.  This  virtue 
is  juftice :  the  violation  of  juflice  is  injury :  it 
does  real  and  pofitive  hurt  to  fbme  particular 
perfbns,  from  motives  "vfhich  are  naturally  diH 
approved  of.  It  is,  therefore,'[the  proper  objedt 
ik  refentment,  and  of  puniihment,  which  is  the 
natural  confequence  of  refentment.  As  man* 
kind  go  along  with,  and  approve  of  the  violence 
employed  to  avenge  the  hurt  which  is  done  by 
iiguftice,  (o  they  much  more  go  along  with,  and 
approve  of,  that  which  is  employed  to  prevent 
and  beat  off  the   injury,  and  to  reftrain  the 
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PART  offender   from   hurting  his  neighbours.      The 
^       perfon  himfelf  who  meditates  an  injoflice  is 


fenfible  of  this,  and  feels  that  force  may, 
the  utmoft  propriety,  be  made  ufe  of,  both  by  the 
perfon  whom  he  is  about  to  injure,  and  by  others, 
either  to  ob(lru6fc  tlie  execution  of  his  crime, 
or  to  punifli  him  when  he  has  executed  it« 
And  upon  this  is  founded  that  remarkable  di£ 
tin^ion  between  juftice  and  all  the  other  focial 
virtues,  which  has  of  late  been  particularly  in- 
fifled  upon  by  an  author  of  very  great  and 
original  genius,  that  we  feel  ourfelves  to  be 
under  a  ilri6ter  obligation  to  a6fc  according  to 
juflice,  than  agreeably  to  friendfhip,  charity,  or 
generofity ;  that  the  pra6fcice  of  thefe  lad  men- 
tioned virtues  feems  to  be  left  in  fome  meafure 
to  our  own  choice,  but  that,  fomehow  or  cyther, 
we  feel  ourfelves  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner 
tied,  bound,  and  obliged  to  the  obfervation  of 
juflice.  We  feel,  tliat  is  to  fay,  that  force  may, 
with  the  utmoft  propriety,  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  all  mankind,  be  made  ufe  of  to  C(m- 
ftrain  us  to  obferve  the  rules  of  the  one,  butndt 
to  -follow  the  precepts  of  the  other. 

We  muft  always,  however,  carefully  diftin- 
guilh  what  is  only  blamable,  or  the  proper 
objed;  of  difapprobation,  from  what  force  may 
be  employed  either  to  punifli  or  to  prevent. 
That  feems  blamable  which  falls  fliort  of  that 
ordinary  degree  of  proper  beneficence  which, 
experience  teaches  us  to  expert  of  every  body ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  that  feems  praiie-worthy 
which  goes  beyond  it    The  ordinary  degree 
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itfeif  ieems  neither  blamable  nor  praife-worthy.  s  E  Q  T. 

A  firthier,  a  Ion,  a  brother,  who  behaves  to  the  , ^i 

GOReQx)ndent  relation  neither  better  nor  worfe 
than  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  do, 
fibema  properly  to  dcfer\'e  neither  praiie  nor 
Uaine.  He  who  furprifes  us  by  extraordinary 
and  unexpected,  though  dill  proper  and  fuitable 
kindnefe,  or  on  the  contrary  by  extraordinary 
and  unexpe£fced,  as  well  as  unfuitable  unkind* 
nefi,  ieems  praile-worthy  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
Uamable  in  the  other. 

Even  the  mod  ordinary  degree  of  kindnefs  or 
beneficence,  however,  cannot  among  equals,  be 
extorted  by  force.  Among  equals  each  indi- 
vidual is  naturally,  and  antecedent  to  the  in- 
ftitution  of  civil  government,  regarded  as 
having  a  right  both  to  defend  himfelf  from  in- 
jnrieSy  and  to  exa£t  a  certain  degree  of  punilh- 
ment  for  thole  which  have  been  done  to  him. 
Every  generous  ipeCtator  not  only  approves  of 
his  conduct  when  he  does  this,  but  enters  fo  far 
into  his  fentiments  as  often  to  be  wUling  to  aflift 
him.  When  one  man  attacks,  or  robs,  or  bU 
tempts  to  murder  another,  ail  the  neighbours 
take  the  alarm,  and  tiiink  that  they  do  right 
when  they  run,  either  to  revenge  t]|ie  perfon  who 
has  been  injured,  or  to  defend  him  who  is  in 
danger  of  being  fo.  But  when  a  father  fails  in 
the  ordinary  degree  of  parental  affection  towards 
a  toai  when  a  fon  feems  to  want  tliat  filial 
reveicnce  which  might  be  expe6ted  to  his  father ; 
when  iMTOthers  are  without  the  ufual  degree  of 
haaldieAj  afiedlion ;  when  a  man  Ihuts  his  breafl 
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PART  agunft  campaffion,  and  refiifi»i  to  fdiew  tht 
^  mifeiy  of  his  felbw-crealures,  when  he  can  with 
the  greateft  eaie;  in  all  theih  cafea^  thouj^ 
every  body  blames  the  condu&y  nobody  ima* 
gines  that  thoie  who  might  have  reafon^  per« 
liap8»  to  expe6fc  more  kindneis,  have  any  r^ght 
to  extort  it  by  force.  The  fufiforer  can  only 
complain,  and  the  Q>e6tator  can  intenneddle  no 
other  way  than  by  advice  and  perfiiafion.  Upon 
all  fuch  occaiions,  for  ^uals  to  ufe  force  againft 
one  another,  would  be  thought  the  high^  de« 
gree  of  infolence  and  prefumption. 

A  fuperior  may,  indeed,  fometimes^  widi 
univerial  approbation,  oblige  thofe  under  his 
jurifdi3:ion  to  behave,  in  this  relpeft,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  propriety  to  one  another. 
The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  oblige  partita 
to  maintain  their  children,  and  children  tnk. 
maintain  their  parent?,  and  impofe  upon  men 
many  other  duties  of  beneficence.  The  civil 
magiflrate  is  entrufted  with  the  power  not  only 
of  preferving  the  public  peace  by  ireftraining 
injuilice,  but  of  promoting  the  proQieriQr  of  the 
commonwealth,  by  eftablifhing  good  diiciplinet 
and  by  difcouraging  every  fort  of  vice  and  im- 
propriety }  he  may  prefcribe  rules,  thereforef 
which  not  only  prohibit  mutual  injuries  among 
fellow-citizens,  but  command  mutual  good  offices 
to  a  Certain  degree.  When  the  fi>vereign  cxmi- 
mands  what  is  merely  indifferent,  and  whajt,  an* 
tdcedent  to  his  orders,  might  have  been  omitted 
trithout  any  blame,  it  becomes  not  only  blaatt* 
able  but  punilhaUe  to  difobqr  hinu     Whan  ho 
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cofliiwun <!»,  therefore,  what,  antecedent  to  any  SECT, 
iiioh  order,  could  not  have  been  omitted  without  ,  J^ 
the  greateft  blame,  it  fiu^ely  becomes  much 
more  punifhable  to  be  wanting  in  obedience. 
Of  all  the  duties  of  a  law-giver,  however,  this 
perhaps  is  that  which  it  requires  the  greateft 
ddicacy  and  referve  to  execute  with  propriety 
and  ju^lgment  To  negle6t  it  altogether  ex* 
pofo  the  commonwealth  to  many  grois  diforders 
and  Ihocking  enormities,  and  to  pufli  it  too  far 
is  deftroSive  of  all  liberty,  fecuri^,  and 
juftice. 

Though  the  mere  want  of  beneficence  (eems 
to  nerit  no  punifhment  from  equals,  the  greater ' 
exertions  of  that  virtue  appear  to  deferve  the 
Idgheft  reward.  By  being  productive  of  the 
greateft  good,  they  are  the  natural  and  approved 
olgeAa  of  the  livelieft  gratitude.  Though  the 
breach  of  juftice,  on  the  contrary,  expofes  to 
INHuftment,  the  oblervance  of  the  rules  of  that 
virtue  leems  Icarce  to  deferve  any  reward. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  propriety  in  the  praClice 
of  juftice,  and  it  merits,  upon  that  account,  all 
the  afqprobation  which  is  due  to  propriety.  But 
as  it  does  no  real  pofitive  good,  it  is  entitled  to 
veiy  little  gratitude.  Mere  juftice  is,  upon 
moft  occafions,  but  a  negative  virtue,  and  only 
hinders  us  from  hurting  oiu:  neighbour.  The 
man  who  barely  abftains  from  violating  either 
theperfbn,  or  the  eftate,  or  the  reputation  of  his 
ne^bours,  has  furely  very  little  pofitive  merit. 
He  jfulffls,  however,  all  the  rules  of  what  is 
peculiariy  called  jufUce,  and  does  every  thing 
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PART  which  his  equals  can  with  propriety  force  him 
^       to  do,  or  which  they  can  punifli  him  for  not 
doing.     We  may  often  fulfil  all  the  rules  of 
juilice  by  fitting  dill  and  doing  nothing. 

As  every  man  doth,  fo  (hall  it  be  done  to  him, 
and  retaUation  feems  to  be  the  great  law  which 
is  dictated  to  us  by  Nature.  Beneficence  and 
generofity  we  think  due  to  the  generous  and 
beneficent.  Thofe  whofe  hearts  never  cqien 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  fliould,  we  thid[, 
be  fhut  out  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the  afiec- 
tions  of  all  their  fellow-creatures,  and  be  allowed 
to  live  in  the  midft  of  fociety,  as  in  a  gfttt 
defert  where  there  is  nobody  to  care  for  tfaem* 
or  to  inquire  after  them.  The  violator  of ^  tht 
laws  of  jufi^ice  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  hiori^ 
that  evil  wliich  he  has  done  to  another ;  mi 
fince  no  regard  to  the  fufferings  of  his  brethiw 
is  capable  of  refi^raining  him,  he  ought  to.bc 
over-awed  by  the  fear  of  his  own.  The  num 
who  is  barely  innocent,  who  only  obferves  the , 
laws  of  juftice  with  regard  to  others,  and  merely 
abflains  from  hurting  his  neighbours,  can  merit 
only  that  his  neighbours  in  their  turn  ihouU 
refpe£t  his  innocence,  and  that'the  iame  lain 
Ihould  be  religioufly  obferved  with  r^;ard  tt 
him. 
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CHAP.   11. 

Of  the  fenfe  of  Juftkey  of  Remorfcj  and  of  the 

con/cioti/he/s  of  Merit. 

THERE  can  be  no  proper  motive  for  hurt- 
ing our  neighbour,  there  can  be  no  incite- 
ment to  do  ^vU  to  another,  which  mankind 
will  go  along  with,  except  juil  indignation  for 
evil  which  that  other  has  done  to   us.     To 
difturb  his  happinefs  merely  becaufe  it  ilands 
in  the  way  of  our  own,  to  take  from  him  what 
is  of  real  ufe  to  him  merely  becaufe  it  may  be 
of  equal  or  of  more  ufe  to  us,  or  to  ihdulge,  in 
this  manner,  at  the  expence  of  other  people,  the 
natural  preference  which  every  man  has  for 
Ilia  own  happinefs  above  that  of  other  people, 
IS  what  no  impartial  lpe6iator  can  go  along 
with*    Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  by  nature,  firft 
and  principally  recommended  to  his  own  care ; 
and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  himfelf  than 
(xf  any  other  perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it 
fliould  be  fo.    Every  man,  therefore,  is  much 
more  deeply  interefted  in  whatever  immediately 
concerns  himfelf,  than  in  what  concerns  any 
other  man :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of  the  death 
of  another  perfon,  with  whom  we  have  no  par- 
ticular  connexion,  will  give  us  lefs  concern, 
will  ipoil  our  flomach,  or  break  our  reft  much 
lefs  tlian  a  very  infignificant  difafler  which  has 
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PART  befallen  ourfelves.    But    though  the  ruin  of 

^ ^  our  neighbour  may  Bffe&  us  much  lefi  than  a 

very  finall  misfortune  of  our  own,  we  muft  not 
ruin  him  to  prevent  that  finall  misfortune,  nor 
even  to  prevent  our  own  ruin.  We  muft,  herein 
as  in  all  other  cafes,  view  ourfelves  not  fb  mn^ 
according  to  that  light  in  which  we  may  natu- 
rally appear  to  ourfelves,  as  according  to  that 
in  which  we  naturally  appear  to  others.  Tlioi:^ 
every  man  may,  according  to  the  proverb,  be 
the  whole  world  to  himfelf,  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind  he  is  a  moft  infignificant  part  of  it.  Thouf^ 
his  own  happinefs  may  be  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  that  of  all  the  world  befides,  to 
every  othet  perfon  it  is  of  no  more  conlequence 
than  that  of  any  other  man.  Though  it  mif 
be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual,  in  1& 
own  breaft,  naturally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  nit&- 
kind,  yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  &oe^ 
and  avow  that  he  afts  according  to  this  prfc 
ciple.  He  feels  that  in  this  preference  they 
can  never  go  along  with  him,  and  that  hoiw 
natural  foever  it  may  be  to  him,  it  muft  alwajl 
appear  exceffive  and  extravagant  to  them.  When 
he  views  himfelf  in  the  light  in  which  he  is 
confcious  that  others  will  view  him,  he  fees  lliat 
to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  multitude  in  no 
refpeA  better  than  any  other  in  it.  If  he  wouM 
a6t  fo  as  that  the  impartial  fpedtator  may  enter 
into  the  principles  of  his  conduct,  which  is  whit 
of  all  things  he  has  the  greateft  defirb  to  di^ 
he  muft,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occafions, 
humble  the  arrogance  rf  his  felf  Jove,  and  fariqg 
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it  down  to  fbmething  which  othir  men  can  go  8  £  c  iv 
•Img  with.  They  will  indulge  it  fo  far  as  to  J^ 
:  allow  him  to  be  more  anxious  about^  and  to 
I  purfue  with  more  eameft  affifluity,  his  own 
haiqpmeis  than  that  of  any  othei*  perfon.  Thus 
ftr,  whenever  they  place  themf^ves  in  his  fitua* 
I  tion^  they  will  readily  go  along  with  him.  In 
the  race  for  wealth,  and  honc^urs,  and  prefer- 
ments^  he  may  run  as  hard  as  )ie  can,  and  flrain 
every  nerve  and  every  mufcle,  in  order  to  out^ 
trip  all  his  competitors.  But  if  he  fliould  jufUe, 
or  throw  down  any  of  them,  the  indulgence  of 
the  ipe&ators  is  entirely  at  an  end.  It  is  a 
negation  of  fair  play,  which  they  cannot  admit 
q£  This  man  is  to  them,  in  every  refpedl,  as 
good  as  he :  they  do  not  enter  into  that  felf* 
love  by  which  he  prefers  himfelf  fo  much  to 
thia  other,  and  cannot  go  along  with  the  motive 
from  which  he  hurt  him.  They  readily,  ther^ 
five»  fympathize  with  the  natural  rdTentment 
q£  the  injured,  and  the  offender  becomes  the 
oigeft  of  their  hatred  and  indignation.  He  i$ 
fimfifale  that  he  becomes  fo,  and  feels  that  thofe 
fientiiiients  are  ready  to  burfl  out  from  all  fides 
againft  him. 

As  the  greater  and  more  irreparable  the  evil 
that  n  done,  the  refentment  of  the  fufferer  runs 
natunlty  the  higher ;  fo  does  likewife  the  fym*' 
fathi^i*  indignation  of  the  deflator,  as  well 
m  the  ftnie  of  guilt  in  the  agent.  Death  is 
die  greateft  evU  which  one  man  can  inflift  upon 
soother,  and  excites  the  higheil  degree  of  reftnt* 
in  thofe  who  are  immediately  connedled 

with 
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PART  with  the  flain.    Murder,  therefore,  is  the  mdL 
^    .  atrocious  of  all  crimes  which  affedt  individualSf^ 
only,  in  the  fight  both  of*  mankind,  and  of  the^ 
perfon  who  has  committed  it.    To  be  deprive^* 
of  that  which  we  are  pofTeiTed  of,  is  a  greatec-, 
evil  than  to  be  difappointed  of  what  we  haviftfl 
only  the    expeftation.      Breach   of  property|f| 
therefore,  theft  and  robbery,  which  take  from-, 
us  what  we  are  poiTcfled  of,  are  greater  ciiiMi- 
than  breach  of  contrail,  which  only  diiappointsr 
us  of  what  we  expelled.     The  moft  iacred  lava 
of  juftice,  therefore,  thofe  whofe  violation  leeni 
to  call  loudefl  for  vengeance  and  pumihmenti- 
are  the  laws  which  guard  the  life  and  pertbn  of 
our  neighbour ;  the  next  are  thofe  which  guari 
his  property  and  poiTellions ;  and  laft  of  all  cosh) 
thofe  w*hich  guard  what  are  called  his  perfimii  { 
rights,  or  what  is  due  to  him  from  the  promifiai 
of  others. 

The  violator  of  the  more  facred  laws  ofjuftioe 
can  never  refle6t  on  the  fentiments  which  maa- 
kind  mud  entertain  with  regard  to  him,  without 
feeling  all  the  agonies  of  fhame,  and  horror, 
and  conftemation.  When  his  paffion  is  gratified, 
and  he  begins  coolly  to  reflect  on  his  paft  ooiK 
du£l,  he  can  enter  into  none  of  the  motives 
which  influenced  it.  They  appear  now  as  d^ 
teflable  to  him  as  they  did  always  to  otber 
people.  By  fympathizing  with  the  hatred  and 
abhorrence  which  other  men  muft  entertain 
for  him,  he  become^  in  fome  meafiire  the  objeft 
of  his  own  hatred  and  abhorrence.  The  fitufti 
tion  of  the  perfon,  who  fuffered  by  his  iiguftioeb 

now 
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emails  upon  his  pity.     He  is  grieved  at  the  sect. 
|4bmght  of  it ;  regrets  the  unhappy  effedls  of     3_ 
own  condudt,  and  feels  at  the  fame  time 
they  have  rendered  him  the  proper  objeA 
the  refentment  and  indignation  of  mankind, 
of  what  is  the  natural  confequence  of  refent- 
vient,  vengeance  and  punifliment.    The  thought 
cf  this  perpetually  haunts  him,  and  fills  him 
with  terror  and  amazement.    He  dares  no  longer 
locdc  fociety  in  the  face,  but  imagines  himfelf 
as  it  were  reje£led,  and  thrown  out  from  the 
I  iAAions  of  all  mankind.     He  cannot  hope  for 
the  conlblation  of  fympathy  in  this  his  greateft 
aid  moil  dreadful  diflrefs.     The  remembrance 
of  his  crimes  has  fhut  out  all  fellow*feeling  with 
ittin  from  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  fentiments  which  they  entertain  with  regard 
to  him,  are  the  very  thing  which  he  is  moil 
afraid  of.    Every  thing  feems  hofUle,  and  he 
Would  be  glad  to  fly  to  fbme  inh6fpitable  defert, 
where  he  might  never  more  behold  the  face 
of  ft  human  creature,  nor  read  in  the  counte- 
nance of  mankind  the  condemnation  of  his 
oimes.    But  folitude  is  fUll  more  dreadful  than 
ibciety.     His  own  thoughts  can  prefent  him 
with  nothing  but  what  is  black,  unfortunate, 
and  difaftrous,  the  melancholy  forebodings  of 
iaeomprehenfible  mifery  and  ruin.    The  horror 
of  iblitade  drives  him  back  into  fociety,  and  he 
comes  again  into  the   prefence  of  mankind, 
aftoniflied  to  appear  before  them,  loaded  with 
(bame  and  diflra6ted  with  fear,  in  order  to  fup* 
locate  ibme  little  prote^on  from  the  coun- 
tenance 
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PART  tenance  of  thofe  very  judges,     lo  he  knows  bi 

^ ,  already  all  unanimoufly  condemned  him.    8i 

18  the  nature  of  that  fentiment,  which  is  p 
perly  called  remorfe ;  of  all  the  fentiments  wlii 
can  enter  the  human  breaft  the  moft  dreadi 
It  is  made  up  of  fhame  from  the  lenfe  cii 
impropriety  of  pail  conduft ;  of  grief  for  1 
eflledls  of  it ;  of  pity  for  thofe  who  iufifer  by 
and  of  the  dread  and  terror  of  pumihment  fti 
the  confcioufhefs  of  the  juftly  provoked  teAi 
ment  of  all  rational  creatures. 

The  oppofite  behaviour  naturlJly  inJ^irea  i 
oppofita  fentiment.  The  man  who^  not  fin 
frivolous  fancy,  but  from  proper  nkotiveay  i 
performed  a  generous  ad^ion.  When  he  iM 
forward  to  thofe  whom  he  has  ferved^  ft 
himfelf  to  be  the  natural  obje6t  of  their  k 
and  gratitude,  and,  by  fympathy  with  the 
of  the  efteem  and  approbation  of  all  manUi 
And  when  he  looks  backward  to  the  moli 
from  which  he  afted,  and  furveys  it  in  the  li§ 
in  which  the  indifferent  fpedfcator  will  iiirref 
he  ftill  continues  to  enter  into  it,  and  appiai 
himfelf  by  fympathy  with  the  approbatioBi 
this  iuppofed  impartial  judge.  In  both  tki 
points  of  view  his  own  condu6l  appears  toll 
every  way  agreeable.  His  mind,  at  the  thoi%| 
of  it,  is  filled  with  cheerfrdnefi,  ierenity,  ai 
eompofure.  He  is  in  friendihip  and  huflfH 
with  all  mankind,  a  d  looks  upon  his  tdOm 
creatures  with  coi  mce  and  benevol^t  ftl 
faftion,  fecure  t  lie  has  temtsred  fainl 
^worthy  of  their  favourable  regardai    i 
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the  combination  of  all  thefe  fentiments  confifls  8  B  c  t. 
the    confcioufnels    of  merit,    or   of  deferved 
reward. 


CHAP.    III. 
Of  ike  utility  of  this  conjlitution  qf  Nature. 

IT  is  thus  that  man,  who  can  fubfift  only  in 
fbciety,  was  fitted  by  nature  to  that  fituation 
lor  which  lie  was  made.  All  the  members  of 
human  fociety  (land  in  need  of  each  others  affifl- 
ance,  and  are  likewife  expofed  to  mutual  inju- 
ries. Where  tlie  neceflary  afliftance  is  reci- 
procally afforded  from  love,  from  gratitude,  from 
fnendihip,  and  efleem,  the  fociety  flouriflies  and 
is  happy.  All  the  different  members  of  it  are 
bound  together  by  the  agreeable  bands  of  love 
and  afie6tion,  and  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  to  one 
common  centre  of  mutual  good  offices. 

Jiit  though  the  neceffary  afliftance  fliould  not 
/e  afforded  from  fuch  generous  and  difinterefted 
<  .moti\'es9  though  among  the  different  members  of 
the  fbdety  tliere  fliould  be  no  mutual  love  and 
ifie£Hon^  the  fociety,  though  lefs  happy  and 
agreeable,  will  not  neceffarily  be  diffolved. 
Society  may  fubfift  among  different  men,  as 
among  different  merchants,  from  a  fenfe  of  its 
utility,  without  any  mutual  love  or  affe^lion; 
and  Uiough  no  man  in  it  fliould  owe  any  obUga- 
voL.  I.  L  tion. 
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PART  tion,  or  be  bound  in  gratitude  to  any  otber,  it 
j^*     ,  may  ftill  be  upheld  by  a  mercenary  exchange  of 
good  offices  according  to  an  agreed  valuation. 

Society,  however,  cannot  fubfift  among  thoie 
who  are  at  all  times  ready  to  hurt  and  injure  one 
another.  The  moment  that  injury  begins,  the 
moment  that  mutual  refentment  and  animo% 
take  place,  all  the  bands  of  it  are  broke  afimdeTi 
and  the  diilerent  members  of  which  it  confided 
are,  as  it  were,  diffipated  and  fcattered  abroad 
by  the  violence  and  oppofition  of  their  difcord- 
ant  afie£tions.  If  there  is  any  fociety  among 
robbers  and  murderers,  they  muft  at  leaft,  ac- 
cording to  the  trite  obfervation,  abftain  firam 
robbing  and  murdering  one  another.  Bene- 
ficence, therefore,  is  lefs  eflential  to  the  exiftence 
of  fociety  than  juftice.  Society  may  fubfifi, 
though  not  in  die  mofl  comfortable  ftate,  witk 
out  beneficence ;  but  the  prevalence  of  injuffioe 
muft  utterly  deftroy  it. 

Though  Nature,  therefore,  exhorts  mankind, 
to  a6ts  of  beneficence,  by  the  pleafing  confcioot 
nels  of  deferved  reward,  fhe  has  not  thou^t  it 
neceflary  to  guard  and  enforce  the  prance  d 
it  by  the  terrors  of  merited  puniihment  in  cafe 
it  fhould  be  neglected.  It  is  the  ornament 
which  embellifhes,  not  the  foundation  whidi 
fupports  the  building,  and  which  it  was,  there* 
fore,  fufficient  to  recommend,  but  by  no  means 
neceffary  to  impofe.  Juftice,  on  the  contraiyt 
is  the  main  pillar  that  upholds  the  whole  edifioei 
If  it  is  removed,  the  great,  the  immenfe  fihric 
•f  human  fociety,  that  fabric  which  to  raile  and 

fupport 
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fupport  feems  in  this  world,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  S  E  c  T. 

have  been  the  peculiar  and  darling  care  of , ^ 

Nature,  muft  in  a  moment  crumble  into  atoms. 
In  order  to  enforce  the  obfervation  of  juftice, 
fterefore.  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  human 
breaft   that   confcioufnefs  of  ill-defert,    thofe 
terrors  of  merited  punifhment  which  attend 
iqK>n  its  violation,  as  the  great  fafeguards  of  the 
iflbdation  of  mankind,  to  prote£t  the  weak, 
to  curb  the  violent,  and  to  chaftife  the  guilty. 
Men,  though  naturally  fympathetic,  feel  fo  little 
fcr  another,  with  whom  they  have  no  particular 
connexion,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  feel  for 
Aemielves;  the  mifery  of  one,  who  is  merely 
Aeir  fellow-creature,  is  of  fo  little  importance 
to  them  in  comparifon  even  of  a  finall  con- 
Teniency  of  their  own ;  they  have  it  fo  much  in 
tlidr  power  to  hurt  him,  and  may  have  fo  many 
temptations  to  do  fo,  that  if  this  principle  did 
not  ftand  up  within  them  in  his  defence,  and 
overawe  them  into  a  refpe6t  for  his  innocence, 
they  would,  like  wild  beads,  be  at  all  times 
TeBdj  to  fly  upon  him ;  and  a  man  would  enter 
an  aflembly  of  men  as  he  enters  a  den  of  lions. 
In  every  part  of  the  univerfe  we  obferve 
meftns  adjufted  with  the  niceil  artifice  to  the 
ends  which  they  are  intended  to  produce ;  and 
in  the  mechanifin  of  a  plant,  or  animal  body, 
admire  how  every  thing  is  contrived  for  ad- 
vancing the  two  great  purpofes  of  nature,  the 
fiipport  of  the  individual,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  ipecies.     But  in  thefe,  and  in  all  fuch 
objeds,  we  ftiU  diftinguilh  the  efficient  fi-om  the 

L  a  final 
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PART  final  caufe  of  their  feveral  motions  and  organiz*' 
^'-  tions.  The  digeftion  of  the  food,  the  circub' 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  the  fecretion  of  die 
feveral  juices  which  are  drawn  from  it,  iff 
operations  all  of  them  neceffary  for  the  gwi 
purpofes  of  animal  life.  Yet  we  never  endes 
vour  to  account  for  them  from  thofe  purpofo 
as  from  their  efficient  caufes,  nor  imagine  ths9 
the  blood  circulates,  or  that  the  food  digefUb 
its  own  accord,  and  with  a  view  or  intention  ti 
the  purpofes  of  circulation  or  digeftion.  Th 
wheels  of  the  watch  are  all  admirably  adjufbi 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  made,  the  pointifi| 
of  the  hour.  All  their  various  motions, coo 
fpire  in  the  niceft  manner  to  produce  this  eflfeft 
If  they  were  endowed  with  a  defire  and  inten- 
tion to  produce  it,  they  could  not  do  it  better. 
iTet  we  never  afcribe  any  fuch  defire  or  intc^ 
tion  to  them,  but  to  the  watch-maker,  and  we 
know  that  they  are  put  into  motion  by  a  ffTV^^ 
which  intends  the  efFe6l  it  produces  as  little  ii 
they  do.  But  though,  in  accounting  for  the 
operations  of  bodies,  we  never  fail  to  difUngdA 
in  this  manner  the  efficient  from  the  final  cade; 
in  accounting  for  thofe  of  the  mind  we  are  verj 
apt  to  confound  thefe  two  different  things  wA 
one  another.  When  by  natural  principles  w 
are  led  to  advance  thofe  ends  which  a  refino 
and  enlightened  reafon  would  recommend  ton 
we  are  very  apt  to  impute  to  that  reafon,  as  t 
their  efficient  caufe,  the  fentiments  and  wBdon 
by  which  we  advance  thofe  ends,  and  to  nnngm 

that  to  be  the  wifdom  of  man,  which  in  reift 

• 
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wifdom  of  God.    Upon  a  fuperficial  view,  SECT, 
lufe  feems  fufficient  to  produce  the  effe6ts      ^' 

are  afcribed  to  it;  and  the  fyftem  of 
1  nature  feems  to  be  more  fimple  and 
ible  when  all  its  different  operations  are 
\  manner  deduced  from  a  fingle  principle, 
fociety  cannot  fubfift  unlefs  the  laws  of 
5  are  tolerably  pbferved,  as  no/ocial  inter- 
(  can  take  place  among  men  who  do  not 
illy  abftain  from  injuring  one  another; 
onfideration  of  this  neceffity,  it  has  been 
ht,  was  the  ground  upon  which  we  ap- 
i  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  juf- 
»y  the  punifliment  of  thofe  who  violated 
Man,  it  has  been  faid,  has  a  natural 
i>r  fociety,  and  defires  that  the  union  of 
ind  fhould  be  preferved  for  its  own  fake, 
lOUgh  he  himfelf  was  to  derive  no  benefit 
it.  The  orderly  and  flourifhing  date  of 
Y  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  takes  delight 
itemplating  it.  Its  diforder  and  coniufion, 
3  contrary,  is  the  obje6t  of  his  averfion, 
e  is  chagrined  at  whatever  tends  to  pro* 
it.  He  is  fenfible  too  that  his  own  inte- 
conne6led  with  the  prolperity  of  fociety, 
lat  the  happinefs,  perhaps  the  prefervation 
exi/fcence,  depends  upon  its  prefervation. 

every  account,  therefore,  he  has  an  ab- 
ice  at  whatever  can  tend  to  deftroy  fo- 
and  is  willing  to  make  ufe  of  every  means, 

can  hinder  fo  hated  and  fo  dreadful  an 

Injuftice  neceffarily  tends  to  deftroy  it. 

appearance  of  injuftice,  therefore,  alarms 

L  3  him, 
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PART  him,'  and  he  runs  (if  I  may  &j  fo),  to  flop  t 

J^^ ^  progrefe  of  what,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  woi 

quickly  put  an  end  to  every  thing  that  is  di 
to  him.  If  he  cannot  reflrain  it  by  gentle  11 
fair  means,  he  mull  bear  it  down  by  force  ai 
violence,  and  at  any  rate  mud  put  a  flop  to 
further  progrefe.  Hence  it  is,  they  (ay,  1i 
he  oflen  approves  of  the  enforcement  of  i 
laws  of  juftice  even  by  the  capital  puniihiM 
of  thofe  who  violate  them.  The  difhirber  - 
the  public  peace  is  hereby  removed  out ,  of  ti 
world,  and  others  are  terrified  by  his  fate  fira 
imitating  his  example. 

Such  is  the  account  commonly  given  of  0 
approbation  of  the  punifliment  of  injuftk 
And  fo  far  this  account  is  undoubtedly  tn 
that  we  frequently  have  occafion  to  confi 
our  natural  fenfe  of  the  propriety  and  fitneft 
punifhment,  by  reflefiling  how  neceflary  it  isi 
preferving  the  order  of  fociety.  When  tiie  gid 
is  about  to  fuffer  that  juft  retaliation,  which  i 
natural  indignation  of  mankind  tells  them  is  d 
to  his  crimes ;  when  the  infolence  of  his  inji 
tice  is  broken  and  humbled  by  the  terror  of  1 
approaching  punifhment ;  when  he  ceafeif  to  1 
an  objeA  of  fear,  with  the  generous  and  b 
mane  he  begins  to  be  an  obje^  of  |)ity.  T 
thought  of  what  he  is  about  to  GxSev  exti 
guiihes  their  refentment  for  the  fufierings 
others  to  which  he  has  given  occafion.  Th 
are  difpofed  to  pardon  and  forgive  him,  and ' 
lave  him  from  that  punifhment,  which  in  aD  the 
cool  hours  they  bad  confidered  as  the  retrSy 

tic 
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m  due  to  fuch  crimes.  Here,  therefore,  they  S  £^  T. 
ve  occafion  to  call  to  their  ailiflance  the  con* 
endon  of  the  general  intereil  of  (bciety* 
ley  counterbalance  the  impufe  of  this  weak 
d  partial  humanity  by  the  dictates  of  a  huma- 
j  that  is  more  generous  and  comprehenfive« 
ley  reflect  that  mercy  to  the  guilty  is  cruelty 
the  innocent,  and  oppoie  to  the  emotions  of 
Dpaffion  which  they  feel  for  a  particular  per* 
I,  a  more  enlarged  compaifion  which  they  feel 
'mankind. 

Sometimes  too  we  have  occafion  to  defend 
I  propriety  of  obferving  the  general  rules  of 
lice  by  the  confideration  of  their  neceffify  to 
5  fiq^rt  of  fociety.  We  frequently  hear  the 
Qng  and  the  hcentious  ridiculing  the  mod 
led  rules  of  morality,  and  profefling,  fome- 
les  from  the  corruption,  but  more  frequently 
m  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  the  mod  abomi« 
Ue  maxims  of  condu6t.  Our  indignation 
lies,  and  we  are  eager  to  refute  and  expofe 
:h  deteftable  principles.  But  though  it  is 
sir  intrinfic  hatefulnefs  and  deteflableneis, 
dch  originally  inflames  us  againil  them,  we 
I  unwilling  to  aflign  this  as  the  fole  reaibn 
ly  we  condemn  them,  or  to  pretend  that  it  is 
irely  becaufe  we  ourfelves  hate  and  deteil 
em.  The  reafon,  we  think,  would  not  appear 
be  conclufive.  Yet  why  fhould  it  not ;  if  we 
te  and  deteil  them  becaufe  they  are  the 
tural  and  proper  obje6ls  of  hatred  and  deteft* 
ion  i    But  when  we  are  afked  why  we  fhould 

L  4  not 
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PART  not  afik  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  the  v«y 
queftion  feems  to  fuppofe  that,  to  thofe  who  dk 
it,  this  manner  of  acting  does  not  appear  to  be 
for  its  own  fake  the  natural  and  proper  objed:  of 
thofe  fentiments.  We  muft  fliow  them,  there* 
fore,  that  it  ought  to  be  fo  for  the  fake  of  fome- 
thing  elfe.  Upon  this  account  we  generally 
call  about  for  other  arguments,  and  the  confide- 
ration  which  firll  occurs  to  us,  is  the  diibrder 
and  confufion  of  fociety  which  would  refult 
from  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  fuch  pra£tice8. 
We  feldom  fail,  therefore,  to  infill  upon  this 
topic. 

But  though  it  commonly  requires  no  greit 
difcemment  to  fee  the  deftrudlive  tendency  of 
all  licentious  practices  to  the  welfare  of  fode^, 
it  is  feldom  this  confideration  which  UtA  ani- 
mates us  againfl  them.  All  men,  even  die 
moil  flupid  and  unthinking,  abhor  .firaadi 
perfidy  and  injuflice,  and  delight  to  fee  them 
punilhed.  But  few  men  have  refledled  upon 
the  neceflity  of  juHice  to  the  exiftence  of' 
fociety,  how  obvious  foever  that  neceflfity  may 
appear  to  be. 

That  it  is  not  a  regard  to  the  prefervation  of 
fociety,  which  originally  interefts  us  in  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  crimes  committed  againfl  indivi- 
duals, may  be  demonftrated  by  many  obvious 
confiderations.  The  concern  which  we  take 
in  the  fortune  and  happinefs  of  individuals 
does  not,  in  common  cafes,  arife  firom  that 
which  we  take  in  the  fortune  and  happinefi  of 
fociety.    We  are  no  more  concerned  for  the 
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%ion  or  lofs  of  a  fhigle  man,  becaufe  this  sect. 
a  member  or  part  of  fociety,  and  becaufe  .  J^ 
uld  be  concerned  for  the  deflru&ion  of 
,  than  we  are  concerned  for  the  lofs  of  a 
^nea,  becaufe  this  guinea  is  a  part  of  a 
dd  guineas,  and  becaufe  we  fhould  b& 
ned  for  the  lofs  of  the  whole  fum.  In 
r  cafe  does  our  regard  for  the  individuals; 
x)m  our  regard  for  the  multitude :  but  in 
afes  our  regard  for  the  multitude  is  com-- 
ed  and  made  up  of  the  particular  regards 
we  feel  for  the  different  individuals  of 
it  is  compofed.  As  when  a  fmaU  fum  is 
y  taken  from  us,  we  do  not  fo  much  pro- 
the  injury  from  a  regard  to  the  preffer- 
of  our  whole  fortune,  as  from  a  regard 
t  particular  fum  which  we  have  lofl ;  fo 
I  fingle  man  is  injured  or  deftroyed,  we 
d  the  punifhment  of  the  wrong  that  has 
lone  to  him,  not  fo  much  from  a  concern 
B  general  intereft  of  fociety,  as  from  a 
n  for  that  very  individual  who  has  been 
L  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
mcern  does  not  neceflarily  include  in  it 
gree  of  thofe  exquifite  fentim^its  which 
mmonly  called  love,  efteem,  and  affec- 
nd  by  which  we  diftinguifh  our  particular 
I  and  acquaintance.  The  concern  which 
ifite  for  this,  is  no  more  than  the  gene- 
low-feeling  which  we  have  with  every 
lerely  becaufe  he  is  our  fellow-creature, 
ter  into  the  refentment  even  of  an  odious 
,  when  he  is  injured  by  thpfe  to  whom 

he 
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P  A  R  T  he  has  given  no  provocation*  Our  difapprob 
^  tion  of  his  ordinary  character  and  conduct  do 
not  in  this  cafe  altogether  prevent  our  fello^ 
feeling  vntii  his  natural  indignation;  thouj 
with  thofe  who  are  not  either  extremely  cai 
did,  or  who  have  not  been  accuflomed  to  co 
red;  and  regulate  their  natural  fentiments  b 
general  rules,  it  is  very  apt  to  damp  iL 

Upon  fome  occafions,  indeed,  we  both  punil 
and  approve  of  punilhment,  merely  from  a  vie 
to  the  general  interefl  of  fociety,  which,  i 
imagine,  cannot  otherwife  be  fecured.  Of  tk 
kind  are  all  the  puniihments  inflided  for  breachi 
of  what  is  called  either  civil  police,  or  militai 
difcipline«  Such  crimes  do  not  immediately  i 
dire6lly  hurt  any  particular  perfon ;  but  die 
remote  confequences,  it  is  fuppofed,  do  pr 
duce,  or  might  produce,  either  a  confide 
able  inconveniency,  or  a  great  diforder  in  d 
fociety.  A  centinel,  for  example,  who  fal 
afleep  upon  his  watch,  fuffers  death  by  the  lai 
of  war,  becaufe  fuch  careleflnefs  might  enda 
ger  the  whole  army.  This  feverity  may,  upc 
many  occafions,  appear  neceflary,  and,  for  th 
reafon,  jufl  and  proper.  When  the  prefervatic 
of  an  individual  is  inconfiftent  with  the  faf^ 
of  a  multitude,  nothing  can  be  more  jufl  thi 
that  the  many  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  on 
Yet  this  punifhment,  how  neceflary  fbeve 
always  appears  to  be  exceffively  fevere.  Tl 
natural  atrocity  of  the  crime  feems  to  be  i 
little,  and  the  punifhment  fo  great,  that  it 
with  great  difficulty  that  our  heart  can  recm 
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it  itfelf  to  it.  Though  fuch  careleflnefs  ap-  sect. 
ears  very  blamable,  yet  the  thought  of  this 
rime  does  not  naturally  excite  any  fuch  refent- 
lent  as  would  prompt  us  to  take  fuch  dread- 
il  revenge.  A  man  of  humanity  muil  recol- 
A  himfelf,  mufl  make  an  effort,  and  exert  his 
^hole  firmneis  and  refolution,  before  he  can 
ring  himfelf  either  to  infli6t  it,  or  to  go  along 
ith  it  when  it  is  inflicted  by  others.  It  is  not, 
owever,  in  this  manner,  that  he  looks  upon 
le  juft  punilhment  of  an  ungrateful  murderer 
r  parricide.  His  heart,  in  this  cafe,  applauds 
idi  ardour,  and  even  with  tranfport,  the  juft 
slaliation  which  feems  due  to  fuch  deteftable 
rimes,  and  which,  if,  by  any  accident,  they 
Mmld  happen  to  efcape,  he  would  be  highly 
mged  and  difappointed.  The  very  different 
satiments  with  which  the  fpe6lator  views  thofe 
iierent  punilhments,  is  a  proof  that  his  appro* 
adon  of  the  one  is  far  from  being  founded  up- 
n  the  fame  principles  with  tliat  of  the  other, 
le  looks  upon  the  centinel  as  an  unfortunate 
iftim,  who,  indeed,  muft,  and  ought  to  be, 
evoted  to  the  fafety  of  numbers,,  but  whom 
iD,  in  his  heart,  he  would  be  glad  to  fave ; 
Bd  he  is  only  forry,  that  the  intereft  of  the 
lany  fhould  oppofe  it.  But  if  the  murderer 
KNild  efcape  from  punifhment,  it  would  excite 
18  higheft  indignation,  and  he  would  call 
pon  God  to  avenge,  in  another  world,  that 
me  which  the  injuflice  of  mankind  had  neg- 
fted  to  chaftife  upon  earth. 
For  it  well  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
lat  we  are  fo  far  from  imagining  that  injuftice 

ought 
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PART  ought  to  be  puniflied  in  this  life,  mei 

^l ^  account  of  the  order  of  fociety,  which  i 

otherwife  be  maintained,  that  Nature  t 
us  to  hope,  and  religion,  we  fuppofe,  autl 
us  to  expeft,  that  it  will  be  puniflied,  e 
a  life  to  come.  Our  fenfe  of  its  ill  defei 
fues  it,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  even  beyond  the 
though  the  example  of  its  punifliment 
cannot  ferve  to  deter  the  refl:  of  mankinc 
fee  it  not,  who  know  it  not,  from  being 
of  the  like  pra6lices  here.  The  jufl^ice  of 
however,  we  think,  fl:ill  requires,  that  he  : 
hereafter  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  wide 
the  fatherlefs,  who  are  here  fo  often  in 
with  impunity.  In  every  religion,  and  in 
fuperilition  that  the  world  has  ever  b 
accordingly,  there  has  been  a  Tartarus  a 
as  an  Elyfinm ;  a  place  provided  for  the  p 
raent  of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  one  ft 
reward  of  the  juft. 
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SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FORTUNE  UPON  THE  SEN- 
TIMENTS OF  MANKIND,  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
MERIT  OR  DEMERIT  OF  ACTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TI7HATEVER  praife  or  blame  can  be  due  ^  EC  T. 
*'  ^  to  any  aftion,  muft  belong  either,  firft, 
to  the  intention^  or  affection  of  the  heart,  from 
which  it  proceeds,  or,  fecondly,  to  the  exter- 
nal a£tion  or  movement  of  the  body,  which 
this  afie€tion  gives  occafion  to ;  or,  laftly,  to 
the  good  or  bad  confequences,  which  a6tually, 
and  in  faft,  proceed  from  it.  Thefe  three  dif- 
ferent things  conftitute  the  whole  nature  and 
circumftances  of  the  a6lion,  and  muft  be  the 
foundation  of  whatever  quality  can  belong  to 
it 

That  the  two  laft  *of  thefe  three  circum- 
ftances cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  praife 
or  blame,  is  abundantly  evident ;  nor  has  the 
contrary  ever  been  aiferted  by  any  body.  The 
external  aftion  or  movement  of  the  body  is 
often  the  lame  in  the  moft  innocent  and  in  the 
moil  blamable  a6Hons.  He  who  (hoots  a  bird, 
and  he  who  (hoots  a  man,  both  of  them  per- 
fonn  the  (ame  external  movement :  each  of 
them  draws  the  trigger  of  a  gun.     The  confe- 

3  quences 
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PART  quences  which  a6tually,  and  in  fa&y  happen  to 

^j ^  proceed  from  any  a£lion,  are,  if  poffible,  ftiB 

more  indifferent  either  to  prailfe  or  blame,  than 
even  the  external  movement  of  the  body.  As 
they  depend,  not  upon  the  agent,  but  upon 
fortune,  they  cannot  be  the  proper  foundation 
for  any  fentiment,  of  which  his  chara6ler  and 
condu6l  are  the  obje6ls» 

The  only  confequences  for  which  he  can  be 
anfwerable,  or  by  which  he  can  deferve  either 
approbation  or  difapprobation  of  any  kind,  are 
thofe  which  were  fome  way  or  other  intended,  or 
thofe  which,  at  leaft,  fliow  fome  agreeable  or 
difagreeable   quality  in    the  intention   of  the 
heart,  from  which  he  a6led.     To  the  intention 
or  affediion  of  the  heart,  therefore,  to  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety,  to  the  beneficence  or 
hurtf  ulnefs  of  the  defign,  all  praife  or  blame,  aH 
approbation   or  difapprobation,    of  any  kind, 
which  can  juftly  be  bellowed  upon  any  aSioOt 
mud  ultimately  belong. 

Wlien  this  maxim  is  thus  propofed,  in  abftraft 
and  general  terms,  there  is  nobody  who  docs 
not  agree  to  it.  Its  felf-evident  juftice  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  world,  and  there  is  not 
a  diflenting  voice  among  all  mankind.  Every 
body  allows,  that  how  different  foever  the  acci- 
dental, the  unintended  and  unforefeen  confe- 
quences of  different  a6lions,  yet,  if  the  inten- 
tions  or  affections  from  which  they  arofe  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  equally  proper  and  equally 
beneficent,  or,  on  the  other,  equally  improper 
and  equally  malevolent,  the  merit  or  demerit  of 

tlie 
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Uons  is  ilill  the  fame,  and  the  agent  is  8  £  c  T. 
y  the  fuitable  objeft  either  of  gratitude  or  .   ^ 
^ntment. 

how  well  foever  we  may  feem  to  be  per- 
l  of  the  truth  of  this  equitable  maidm, 
we  coniider  it  ai[lter  this  manner,  in  ab« 

yet  when  we  come  to  particular  cafes, 
lual  confequences  which  happen  to  pro- 
from  any  a6tion,  have  a  very  great  effe€fc 
our  fentiments  concerning  its  merit  or 
it,  and  almoil  always  either  enhance  or 
fh  our  fenfe  of  both.  Scarce,  in  any  one 
:e,  perhaps,  will  our  fentiments  be  found, 
examination,  to  be  entirely  regulated  by 
lie,  which  we  all  acknowledge  ought  en« 
to  regulate  them. 

3  irregularity  of  fentiment,  which  every 
ieels,  which  fcarce  any  body  is  fu£Sciently 

of,  and  which  nobody  is  willing  to  ac- 
edge,  I  proceed  now  to  explain ;  and  I 
onfider,  firfl,  the  caufe  which  gives  occa- 
>  it,  or  the  mechanifm  by  which  nature 
ces  it;  fecondly,  the  extent  of  its  in- 
e;  and,  lad  of  all,  the  end  which  it 
rs,  or  the  purpofe  which  the  Author  of 
t  feems  to  have  intended  by  it. 


CHAP. 
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PART 


CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  cau/es  of  this  Influence  ofForii 

THE  caufes  of  pain  and  pleafure,  w 
tliey  are,  or  however  they  operate 
to  be  the  objects,  which,  in  all  animals^ 
diately  excite  thofe  two  paffions  of  gratiti 
'  refentment.  They  are  excited  by  inan 
as  well  as  by  animated  obje6ls.  We  are 
for  a  moment,  even  at  the  ftone  that  h 
A  child  beats  it,  a  dog  barks  at  it,  a  c 
man  is  apt  to  curfe  it.  The  leaft  refleft: 
deed,  correfts  this  fentiment,  and  w 
become  fenlible,  that  what  has  no  feeli 
very  improper  obje6l  of  revenge.  Wl 
mifchief,  however,  is  very  great,  the 
which  caufed  it  becomes  difagreeable  to 
after,  and  we  take  pleafure  to  burn  or 
it.  We  fliould  treat,  in  this  manner,  the 
ment  which  had  accidentally  been  the  c 
the  death  of  a  friend,  and  we  fliould  oflei 
ourfelves  guilty  of  a  fort  of  inhumanit} 
neglefted  to  vent  this  abfurd  fort  of  ven 
upon  it. 

We  conceive,  in  the  fame  manner,  a 
gratitude  for  thofe  inanimated  objeeVs, 
have  been  the  caufes  of  great,  or  frcqiicr 
fure  to  us.  The  failor,  who,  as  fnon  as 
aihore,  fliould  mend  his  fire  with  the  plan 
which  he  had  jufl:  efcaped  from  a  ftiip 
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would  feem  to  be  guilty  of  an  unnatural  a^on.  SECT. 
We  (hould  expe6t  that  he  would  rather  preferve  ^  ^i 
it  with  care  and  aiFedtion,  as  a  monument  that 
was,  in  fome  meafure,  dear  to  him.  A  man 
grows  fond  of  a  fnuff-box,  of  a  pen-knife,  of  a 
ftaff  which  he  has  long  made  ufe  of,  and  con- 
ceives fomething  like  a  real  love  and  affedtion 
jfor  them.  If  he  breaks  or  lofes  them,  he  is 
vexed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
damage.  The  houfe  which  we  have  long  lived 
in,  the  tree,  whofe  verdure  and  Ihade  we  have 
long  enjoyed,  are  both  looked  upon  with  a  fort 
of  rei^>e6t  that  feems  due  to  fuch  benefadtors. 
He  decay  of  the  one,  or  the  ruin  of  the  other, 
afl^fts  us  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  though  we 
Humid  fuftain  no  lofs  by  it.  The  Dryads  and 
the  Lares  of  the  ancients,  a  fort  of  genii  of  trees 
ind  houfes,  were  proba'bly  firft  fuggefted  by 
this  fort  of  affedtion,  which  the  authors  of  thofe 
fiqperftitions  felt  for  fuch  obje&s,  and  which 
ieemed  unrealbnable,  if  there  was  nothing  ani- 
aated  about  him. 

But,  before  any  thing  can  be  the  proper 
objeft  of  gratitude  or  refentment,  it  muft  not 
oidy  be  the  caufe  of  pleafure  or  pain,  it  mufl 
fikewife  be  capable  of  feeling  them.  Without 
this  other  quality,  thofe  paffions  cannot  vent 
themielves  with  any  fort  of  fatisfa£tion  upon 
it  As  they  are  excited  by  the  caufes  of 
pleafiire  and  pain,  fo  their  gratification  con- 
fifta  in  retaliating  thofe  fenfations  upon  what 
give  occaficm  to  tliem ;    which    it   is  to  no 

VOL.  I.  M  purpofe 
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PART  purpofe  to  attempt  upon  what  has  no  fenfibflitjTi 

^^ ^  Animals,  therefore,  are  lefe  improper  obje£b  ol 

gratitude  and  refentment  than  inanimated  ob 
jefts.  The  dog  that  bites,  the  ox  that  gores, 
are  both  of  them  punifhed*  If  they  have  been 
the  caufes  of  the  death  of  any  perfon,  neithei 
the  public,  nor  the  relations  of  the  flain,  can  hi 
iatisfied,  unlefs  they  are  put  to  death  in  tbeii 
turn  :  nor  is  this  merely  for  the  fecurily  of  th< 
living,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  to  revenge  tb 
injury  of  the  dead«  Thofe  animds,  on  the  coo 
trary,  that  have  been  remarkably  ferviceable  tx 
their  mailers,  become  the  objects  of  a  ver 
lively  gratitude.  We  are  Ihocked  at  the  bru 
tahty  of  that  officer,  mentioned  in  the  TuirkiU 
Spy,  who  flabbed  the  horfe  that  had  carried  his 
acrofs  an  arm  of  the  fea,  left  that  animal  Ihouk 
afterwards  diftinguifh  fome  other  perfon  by  i 
fimilar  adventure* 

But,  though  animals  are  not  only  the  cau& 
of  pleafure  and  pain,  but  are  alfo  capable  oJ 
feeling  thofe  fenfations,  they  are  ftill  far  iron 
being  complete  and  perfect  objects,  either  m 
gratitude  or  refentment ;  and  thofe  paffions  fill 
feel,  that  there  is  fomething  wanting  to  theii 
entire  gratification.  What  gratitude  chiefl; 
defires,  is  not  only  to  make  the  benefa£lor  fee 
pleafure  in  his  turn,  but  to  make  him  confciou 
that  he  meets  with  this  reward  on  account  of  hi 
paft  conduft^  to  make  him  pleafed  with  thai 
conduct,  and  to  fati^fy  him  that  the  perfon  upoi 
whom  he  beftowed  his  good  offices  was  not  uii 

worthj 
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by  of  them.  What  moil  of  all  channs  us  in  S  e  c  T^ 
)enefa6lor,  is  the  concord  between  his  fenti*  ,  ^^ 
3  and  our  own,  with  regard  to  what  interefts 
nearly  as  the  worth  of  our  own  chara6);er, 
:he  efteem  that  is  due  to  us.    We  are  de- 
sd  to  find  a  perfon  who  values  us  as  we 
\  ourfelves,  and  diflinguifhes  us  from  the 
of  mankind,  with  an  attention  not  unlike 
with  which  we  diftinguilh  oturfelves.    To 
tain  in  him  the'fe  agreeable  and  flattering 
nents,  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  propofed  by 
etums  we  are  difpofed  to  make  to  him,     A 
:ous  mind    often   difdains    the  interefted 
fht  of  extorting  new  favours  frcmi  its  bene* 
r,  by  what  may  be  called  the  importunities 
i  gratitude.      But  to  preferve  and  to  in- 
3  his  efteem,    is  an   intereft  which  the 
sft  mind  does  not  think  unworthy  of  its 
tion.      And  this  is  the  foundation  of  what 
aeriy  obferved,  that  when  we  cannot  enter 
j\e  motives  of  our  benefactor,  when  his 
i6l  and  charadler  appear  unworthy  of  our 
bation,  let  his  fervices  have  been  ever  lb' 
,  our  gratitude  is  always  feniibly  diminifhed. 
re  lefs  flattered  by  the  diftinftion ;  and  to 
ve  the  efteem  of  fo  weak,  or  fo  worthlef^ 
•on,  feems  to  be  an  objeft  which  does  not 
re  to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake. 
B  obje6l,  on  the  contrary,  which  refent- 
is  chiefly  intent  upon,  is  not  fo  much  to 
our  enemy  feel  pain  in  his  turn,  as  to 
him  confcious  that  he  feels  it  upon  ac- 
of  his  paft  conduct,  to  make  him  repent 
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p  A  R  T  of  that  conduft,  and  to  make  him  fenfible,  tliitt 
^  the  perlbn  whom  he  injured  did  not  delferve  to 
be  treated  in  that  manner.  What  chiefly  en- 
rages us  againfl  the  man  who  injures  or  infiilts 
us,  is  the  little  account  which  he  feems  to  make 
of  us,  the  unreafonable  preference  which  be 
gives  to  himfelf  above  us,  and  that  abfurd  felf- 
love,  by  which  he  feems  to  imagine,  that  other 
people  may  be  lacrificed  at  any  time,  to  his  con- 
veniency  or  his  humour.  The.  glaring  impro- 
prieiy  c^  this  conduct,  the  grols  infolence  and 
injuilice  which  it  feems  to  involve  in  it,  often 
fliock  and  exafperate  us  more  than  all  the  mif- 
chief  which  we  have  fuflfered.  To  bring  him 
back  to  a  more  juft  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to 
other  people,  to  make  him  fenfible  of  what  he 
owes  us;  and  of  the  wrong  that  he  has  done  to 
us,  is  frequently  the  principal  end  propofed  m 
our  revenge,  which  is  always  imperfeft  when  it 
cannot  accomplifh  this.  When  our  enemy  ap- 
pears to  have  done  us  no  injury,  when  we  are 
fenfible  that  he  afted  quite  properly,  that,  in  his 
fituation^  we  fhould  have  done  the  fame  thing, 
and  that  we  deferved  from  him  all  the  miichkf 
we  met  with ;  in  that  cafe,  if  we  have  the  leaft 
Qnirk  either  of  candour  or  juflice,  we  can  enter- 
tain no  fort  of  refentment. 

Before  any  thing,  therefore,  can  be  the  c(mi« 
plete  and  proper  object,  either  of  gratitude  or 
refentment,  it  mufl;  poifefs  three  different  qualifi* 
cations.  Firft,  it  mufl  be  the  caufe  of  pleafiire 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  of  pain  in  the  o&e^. 
Secondly,  it  muit  be  capable  of  feeUng  ttno/b 
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feniationai  And,  thirdly,  it  muft  not  only  have  sect. 
produced  thofe  feniktions,  but  it  muft  have  pro-  .  j^ 
dueed  them  from  defign,  and  from  a  defign 
that  is  approved  of  in  the  one  cafe,  and  difap- 
proved  of  in  the  othen  It  is  by  the  firft  qualifi* 
cation,  that  any  obje£l  is  capable  of  exciting 
thoie  paflions  :  it  is  by  the  fecond,  that  it  is  in 
any  reipe6t  capable  of  gratifying  them  :  the 
third  qualification  is  not  only  neceflary  for  their 
complete  fatisfaAion,  but  as  it  gives  a  pleafure 
or  pain  that  is  both  exquifite  and  peculiar,  it  is 
likewife  an  additional  exciting  caufe  of  thofe 
paffions. 

As  what  gives  pleafure  or  pain,  therefore, 
eithw  in  one  way  or  another,  is  the  fi>le  exciting 
caule  of  gratitude  and  refentment ;  though  the 
intentions  of  any  perfon  Ihould  be  ever  lb  pibper 
and  beneficent,  on  the  one  hand,  or  ever  fo 
imfNToper  and  malevolent  on  the  other ;  yet^  if 
he  has  failed  in  producing  either  the  good  or 
the  evil  which  he  intended,  as  one  of  the  ex- 
citing caufes  is  wanting  in  both  cafes,  lefi  grati* 
tude  ieems  due  to  him  in  the  one,  and  lefs  k- 
fintment  in  the  other.  And,  on  the  contraiy, 
though  in  the  intentions  of  any  perfon,  there 
was  ^ther  no  laudable  degree  of  benevolence 
on  the  one  hand,  or  no  blameable  degree  of 
malice  on  the  other ;  yet,  if  his  anions  ihould 
produce  either  great  good  or  great  evil,  as  one 
of  the  exciting  caufes  takes  place  upon  both 
thefe  occafions,  feme  gratitude  is  apt  to  arife 
towards  him  in  the  one,  and  feme  refentment  in 
the  other.    Aihadow  of  merit  feems  to  fall  upon 
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PART  him  in  the  firft,  a  (hadow  of  demerit  in  the 
P*    ^  fecond.     And,  as  the  confequences  of  aiSiant 
are  altogether  under  the  empire  of  F<Hrtune» 
hence  arifes  her  influence  upon  the  fentimenls 
of  mankind  with  regard  to  merit  and  demerit* 


s=x 


CHAP.  11. 
Of  the  extent  qftliis  Ir^uence  of  Fortune. 

THE  efleft  of  this  influence  of  fortune  is, 
fiHl,  to  diminifli  our  fenfe  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  thofe  a6tions  which  arofe  from  the 
mod  laudable  or  blameable  intentions,  when 
they  fail  of  producing  their  propofed  eSkSt& : 
and,  fecondly,  to  increafe  our  fenfe  of  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  a£tions,  beyond  what  is  due  to  the 
motives  qr  2|J9e£iions  from  which  they  proceed, 
when  they  accidentally  give  occafion  either  to 
extraordinary  pl^afure  pr  pain. 

I .  Firil,  I  fay,  though  the  intentions  of  any 
perfon  fliould  be  ever  fo  proper  and  beneficent, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  ever  fo  improper  and  male* 
volent,  on  the  other,  yet,  if  they  fail  in  pro- 
ducing their  effects,  his  merit  feems  impedfe^ 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  his  demerit  incomplete  in 
the  other.  Nor  is  this  irregularity  of  ientiment 
felt  only  by  thofe  who  are  inimediately  afiedted 
by  the  confequences  of  any  action.  It  is  felt, 
ip  fome  meafure,  even  by  the  impartial  ipe6ta* 
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tot.  The  man  who  folicits  an  office  for  another,  SECT, 
withovitobtaining  it,  is  regarded  as  his  friend,  and 
ieems  to  deierve  his  love  and  affection.  But  the 
man  who  not  only  folicits,  but  procures  it,  is 
more  peculiarly  confidered  as  his  patrcm  and 
benefad:or,  and  is  entitled  to  his  refpe£t  and  gra- 
titude. The  perfbn  obliged,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
may,  with  fome  juftice,  imagine  himfelf  on  a 
level  with  the  firil :  but  we  cannot  enter  into 
his  ientiments,  if  he  does  not  feel  himfelf  inferior 
to  the  fecond.  It  is  common  indeed  to  fay, 
that  we  are  equally  obliged  to  the  man  who  has 
endeavoured  to  ferve,  as  to  him  who  actually 
didfo.  It  is  the  ipeech  which  we  conllantly 
make  upon  every  unfucceisful  attempt  of  this 
kind ;  but  which,  like  all  other  fine  fpeeches, 
muft  be  underftood  with  a  grain  of  allowance. 
Hie  fentiments  which  a  man  of  generofily  en- 
tertains for  the  friend  who  fails,  may  often  in- 
deed be  nearly  the  flune  with  thofe  which  he 
conceives  for  him  who  iucceeds  t  and  the  more 
generous  he  is,  the  more  nearly  wiU  thofe  fen- 
timents aj^roach  to  an  exsA  level.  With  the 
troty  generous,  to  be  beloved,  to  be  efleemed 
by  thofe  idiom  they  themfelves  think  worthy  of 
efteem,  gives  more  pleafure,  and  thereby  excites 
mofe  gratitude,  than  all  the  advantages  which 
they  can  ever  expe^  from  thofe  fentiments. 
When  they  lofe  thofe  advsmtages  therefore,  they 
feem  to  Me  but  a  trifle,  which  is  fcarce  worth 
regarding.  They  flili  however  lofe  femethii^. 
Their  fdeafure  therefore,  and  confequently  their 
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PART  gratitude,  is  not  perfedtiy  complete :  and  tc« 

^l ,  cordingly  if,  between  the  friend  who  fafls  md 

the  friend  who  fucceeds,  all  other  cifcum* 
fiances  are  equal,  there  will,  even  in  the  nobfeft 
and  the  bed  mind,  be  ibme  little  difierence  jif 
affection  in  favour  of  him  who  fucceeda.  NajF, 
fo  unjufl  are  mankind  in  this  reCpeSb^  tint 
though  the  intended  benefit  fhould  be  procined, 
yet  if  it  is  not  procured  by  the  means  of  a  par* 
ticular  benefa^or,  they  are  apt  to  thiidc  that 
lefs  gratitude  is  due  to  the  man,  who  with  tiie 
befl  intentions  in  the  world  could  do  no  man 
than  help  it  a  little  forward.  As  their  gratitiide 
is  in  this  cafe  divided  among  the  difierent  par* 
Ions  who  contributed  to  their  pleafure,  a  finaller 
fhare  of  it  feems  due  to  any  one.  Such  a  peN 
fon,  we  hear  men  commonly  fay,  intended  no 
doubt  to  ferve  us ;  and  we  reaUy  believe  ei^ 
erted  himfelf  to  the  utmofl  of  his  abilitiea  ftc 
that  purpofe.  We  are  not,  however,  obliged  to 
him  for  this  benefit;  fince,  had  it  not  been  ftr 
the  concurrence  of  others,  all  that  he  coidd 
have  done  would  never  have  brought  it  about. 
This  confideration,  they  imagine,  fhould^  even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  fpe£iator,  ^KminHk 
the  debt  which  they  owe  to  him.  The  perte 
himfelf  who  has  unfuccefsfulTy  endeav<mred  to 
confer  a  benefit,  has  by  no  means  the  fame 
dependency  upon  the  gratitude  c£  the  man 
whom  he  meant  to  oblige,  nor  the  fame  ienfe  ef 
his  own  merit  towards  him,  which  he  would 
have  had  in  the  cafe  of  fuccefs. 

Even 
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Even  the  merit  of  talents  and  abilities  which  sect. 
feme  accident  has  hindered   from  producing  ,    ™: 
their  cfie^,  ieems  in  fome  meafnre  imperfect, 
eten  to  thofe  who  are  fully  convinced  of  their 
eapaci^  to  produce  them.     The  general  who 
has  been  hindered  by  the  envy  of  minifters  from 
gaining  fbme  great  advantage  over  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  regrets  the  lols  of  the  opportu- 
nitj  for  ever  after.    Nor  is  it  only  upon  account 
of  the  public  that  he  regrets  it.     He  laments 
that  be  was  hindered  from  performing  an  a£lion 
winch  would  have  added  a  new  luflre  to  his 
cfaarafter  in  his  own  eyes,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of 
every  other  perfon.     It  latisfies  neither  himfelf 
nor  others  to  refle6t  that  the  plan  or  defign  was 
all  that  depended  on  him,  that  no  greater  capa* 
city  was  required  to  execute  it  than  what  was 
neceffiffy  to  concert  it :  that  he  was  allowed  to 
be  every  way  capable  of  executing  it,  and  that 
had  he  been  (permitted  to  go  on,  fuccefs  was 
infidlible.      He  ftill  did  not  execute  it;   and 
Aough  he  might  deferve  all  the  approbation 
which  is  due  to  a  magnanimous  and  great  de- 
ign, he  fUn  wanted  the  a£t;ual  merit  of  having 
ftr&xmed  a  great  action.    To  take  the  man- 
tgement  of  any  affidr  of  public  concern  from 
tte  man  who  has  almoft  brought  it  to  a  con* 
dofion,  is  r^^arded  as  the  moil  invidious  in- 
jnfiice.    Ashe  had  done  fb  much,  hefhould, 
think,  have  been  allowed  to  acquire  the 
iplete  merit  of  putting  an  end  to  it.    It  was 
ol^e^;ed  to  Pompey,  that  he  came  in  upon  the 
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^*  ART  vi6lories  of  Lucullus,  and  gathered  thofe  laurds 
^-       which  were  due  to  the  fortune  and  valour  ai 


another.  The  glory  of  LucuUus,  it  feems, 
lefi  complete  even  in  the  opinion  of  hia  own 
friends,  when  he  was  not  permitted  to  finiiii 
that  conquefl^hich  his  condu6l  and  courage  had 
put  in  the  power  of  almoft  any  man  to  finifli, 
It  mortifies  an  archite^  when  his  plans  ai6 
either  not  executed  at  all,  or  when  they  are  fii 
far  altered  as  to  fpoil  the  effeft  of  the  buildingi 
The  plan,  however,  is  all  that  depends  upon  tbt 
archite6t.  The  whole  of  his  genius  .is,  to  good 
judges,  as  completely  difcovered  in  that  aa  in 
the  actual  execution.  But  a  plan  does  not,  even 
to  the  moll  intelligent,  give  the  lame  pleafure  as 
a  noble  and  magnificent  building.  They  may 
difcover  as  much  both  of  talle  and  genius  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.  But  their  effeAs  are  fill 
vallly  different,  and  the  amufement  derived  froa 
th^  firll,  never  approaches  to  the  wonder  and 
admiration  which  are  fometimes  excited  by  the 
fecond.  We  may  believe  of  many  men,  tfan 
their  talents  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Caelar  and 
Alexander ;  and  that  in  the  lame  fituationa  thejF 
would  perform  Hill  greater  a^ons.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  we  do  not  behold  them 
with  that  allonilhment  and  admiration  with 
which  thofe  two  heroes  Ixave  been  regarded  in 
all  ages  and  nations.  The  calm  judgments  of 
the  mind  may  approve  of  them  more,  but  thef 
want  the  fplendoui:  of  great  actions  to  daade 
and  tranlport  it.    The  fuperiority  of  virtues  and 
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talentshas  not,  even  upon  thofe  who  acknowledge  sect. 
that  liiperiority,  the  lame  effect  with  the  fupe-  ^    ^* 
riority  of  atchievements. 

As  the  merit  of  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  do 
good  feems  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  ungrateful  man- 
kindy  to  be  diminifhed  by  the  mifcarriage,  fo 
does  likewife  the  demerit  of  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  to  do  evil.  The  defign  to  commit  a 
crime,  how  cleariy  foever  it  may  be  proved,  is 
ibarce  ever  puniihed  with  the  fame  feverity  as 
tlie  a6);ual  commiflion  of  it.  The  cafe  of  treafon 
is  perhaps  the  only  exception.  That  crime  im- 
mediately affecting  the  being  of  the  government 
itfiOf,  the  government  is  naturally  more  jealous 
of  it  than  of  any  other.  In  the  puniflunent  of 
treafon,  the  fovereign  refents  the  injuries  which 
are  immediately  done  to  himfelf :  in  the  pimiih- 
nent  of  other  crimes,  he  refents  thofe  which  are 
done  to  other  men.  It  is  his  own  refentment 
which  he  indulges  in  the  one  cafe ;  it  is  that  of 
hit  iiilgedts  which  by  iympathy  he  enters  into  in 
the  other.  In  the  firll  cafe,  therefore,  as  he 
judges  in  his  own  caufe,  he  is  very  apt  to  be 
'  iKtfe  violent  and  fanguinary  in  his  puniihments 
than  the  impartial  fpe6tator  can  approve  of. 
His  tefentment  too  rifes  here  upon  fmaller  oc? 
cafions,  and  does  not  always,  as  in  other  cafes, 
wait  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  or  even 
&r  the  attempt  to  commit  'it.  A  treafonable 
concert,  though  nothing  has  been  done,  or  even 
attempted  in  confequence  of  it,  nay,  a  trea- 
fimable  converfation,  is  in  many  countries 
puniihed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  actual  com- 
miflion 
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PART  miifion  of  treafon.     With  regard  to  all  other 
^*       crimes,  the  mere  deiign,  upon  which  no  attempt 
has  followed,  is  feldom  puniflied  at  all,  and  is 
never  punifhed  feverely.     A  criminal  defign, 
and  a  criminal  adlion,  it  may  be  faid  indeed,  do 
not  neceflarily  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  de- 
pravity, and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  fubjefted 
to  the  fame  punifhment.     We  are  capable,  it 
may  be  faid,  of  refolving,  and  even  of  taking ' 
meafures  to  execute,  many  things  which,  when 
it  comes  to  the  point,  we  feel  ourfelvea  altoge- 
tiier  incapable  of  executing.    But  this  reafim 
can  have  no  place  when  the  defign  has  been 
carried  the  length  of  the  lafl  attempt.    The 
man,  however,  who  fires  a  piflol  at  his  enensf 
but  mifies  him,  is  punifhed  with  death  by  the 
laws  of  fcarce  any  country.    By  the  old  law  of 
Scotland,  though  he  Ihould  wound  him,  yet,  mt- 
leis  death  enfues  within  a  certain  time,  Ae 
afiaffin  is  not  liable  to  the  lail  punifliment.   The 
refentment  of  mankind,  however,  runs  £b  high 
againfl  this  crime,  their  t^ror  for  the  man  who 
fliows  himfelf  capable  of  committing  it,  is  fe 
great,  that  the  mere  attempt  to  commit  it  ought 
in  all  countries  to  be  cs^ital.    The  attempt  to 
commit  fmaller  crimes  is  almoft  always  pimfflied 
very  lightly,  and  fometimes  is  not  puniflied  at 
all.    The  thief,  whofe  hand  has  been  caught  in 
his  neighbour's  pocket  before  he  had  taken  any 
thing  out  of  it,  is  punifhed  with  ignominy  oofy. 
If  he  had  got  time  to  take  away  an  handker- 
chief, he  would  have  been  put  to  death.    The 
boufe-breaker,  who  has  been  found  iettng  a 
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ladder  to  his  neighbour's  window^  but  had  not  sect. 
got  into  it,  is  not  expofed  to  the  capital  punifli-     ^^ 
menL     The  attempt  to  ravifh  is  not  punifhed  as 
a  rape.      The  attempt  to  feduce   a  married 
woman  is  not  punilhed  at  all,  though  fedudlion 
if  puniihed  feverely.    Our  refentment  againft 
the  perfon  who  only  attempted  to  do  a  mifchief, 
is  leldom  fo  flrong  as  to  bear  us  out  in  infli6t- 
ing  the  lame  punifhment  upon  him,  which  we 
'fliould  have  thought  due  if  he  had  a6tually  done 
it#    In  the  one  cafe,  the  joy  of  our  deUverance 
alleviates  our  fenfe  of  the  atrocity  of  his  con- 
duft ;  in  the  other,  the  grief  of  our  misfortune 
increafes  it.     His  real  demerit,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  lame  in  both  cafes,  fince  his  in-* 
tentions  were  equally  criminal ;  and  there  is  in 
this  refye&j  therefore,  an  irregularity  in  the  fen- 
timents  of  all  men,  and  a  confequent  relaxation 
of  diicipline  in  the  laws  of,  I  believe,  all  nations 
of  the  moft  civilized,  as  well  as  of  the  moft  bar- 
barous.   The  humanity  of  a  civilized  people  dif* 
poies  them  either  to  diipenfe  with,  or  to  miti- 
gate puniihments  wherever  their  natural  indig- 
nation is  not  goaded  on  by  the  confequences  of 
the  crime.   Barbarians,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
iio*a&ual  confequence  has  happened  from  any 
aftion^  are  not  apt  to  be  very  deUcate  or  inqui- 
fitive  about  the  motives. 

The  perfon  himfelf  who  either  from  paffion^ 
or  from  the  influence  of  bad  company,  has  re- 
tatwedj  and  perhaps  taken  meafures  to  per- 
petrate ibme  crime,  but  who  has  fortunately 
been  prevented  by  an  accident  which  put  it  out 
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P  A  R  T  of  his  pdwer,  is  fure,  if  he  has  any  remaiiis  of 
_^     confcience,  to  regard  this  event  all  his  life  after 
as  a  great  and  iignal  deliverance.     He  can  never 
think  of  it  without  returning  thanks  to  Heav^ 
for  having  been  thus  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fev* 
him  from  the  guilt  in  which  he  was  juil  ready  ttf 
plunge  himfelf,  and  to  hinder  him  from  render* 
ing  all  the  reft  of  his  life  a  fcene  of  horror,  re- 
morfe,  and  repentance.     But  though  his  hands 
are  innocent,  he  is  confcious  that  his  heart  tf 
equally  guilty  as  if  he  had  adlually  executed 
what  he  was  fo  fully  refolved  upon.     It  gives 
great  eafe  to  his  confcience,  however,  to  con- 
fider  that  the  crime  was  not  executed,  though 
he  knows  that  the  failure  arofe  from  no  virtue 
in  him.    He  ftill  coniiders  himfelf  as  lefs  deferv- 
ing  of  punifhment  and  refentment;    and  €aSt 
good  fortune  either  diminilhes,  or  takes  away 
altogether,  all  fenfe  of  guilt.     To  remember 
how  much  he  was  refolved  upon  it,  has  no  other 
effe6i  than  to  make  him  regard  his  efcape  as  the 
greater  and  more  miraculous :  for  he  ilill  fancies 
that  he  has  efcaped,  and  he  looks  back  upon  the 
danger  to  which  his  peace  of  mind  was  expofed, 
with  that  terror,  with  which  one  who  is  in  fafety 
may  fometimes  remember  the  hazard  he  was  m 
of  falling  over  a  precipice,  and  fhudder  with 
horror  at  the  thought. 

2.  The  fecond  efte6l  of  this  influence  of  for- 
tune, is .  to  incrcafe  our  fenfe  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  actions  beyond  wh^t  is  due  to  the 
motives  or  affection  from  which  they  proceed, 
when  they  happen  to  give  occafion  to  extraor- 
dinary 
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IT  pleafure  or  pain.    The  agreeable  or  dif-  sect. 

able  effects  of  the  a6lion  often  throw  a      ^ 

w  of  merit  or  demerit  upon  the  agent, 

;h  in  his  intention  there  was  nothing  that 

ired  either  praife  or  blame,  or  at  leafl  that 

ired  them  in  the  degree  in  wjiich  we  are 

>  beftow  them.     Thus,  even  the  meffenger 

d  news  is  difagreeable  to  us,  and,  on  the 

ary,  we   feel  a  fort  of  gratitude  for  the 

who  brings  us  good  tidings.     For  a  mo- 

we  look  upon  them  both  as  the  authors, 
me  of  our  good,  the  other  of  our  bad  for- 

and  regard  them  in  fome  meafure  as  if 
had  really  brought  about  the  events  which 
only  give  an  account  of.  The  firft  author 
IT  joy  is  naturally  the  objeft  of  a  tranfitory 
tude :  we  embrace  him  with  warmth  and 
ion,  and  ihould  be  glad,  during  the  inflant 
ur  profperity,  to  reward  him  as  for  fome 
1  fervice.  By  the  cuftom  of  all  courts,  the 
jr,  who  brings  the  news  of  a  vidlory,  la 
led  to  confiderable  preferments,  and  the 
ral  always  phufes  one  of  his  principal  fa- 
ites  to  ^o  upon  fo  agreeable  an  errand, 
firft  author  of  our  forrow  is,  on  the  con- 
,  juft  as  naturally  the  obje6l  of  a  tranii- 
reientment.  We  can  fcarce  avoid  looking 
I  him  with  chagrin  and  uneafinefs ;  and 
rude  and  brutal  are  apt  to  vent  upon  him 
Spleen  which  his  intelligence  gives  occa« 
to»  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia,  (truck 
he  head  of  the  man  who  brought  him.  the 
account  of  the  approach  of  a  formidable 

I  enemy. 
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PART  enemy.  To  punifli  in  this  manner  the  author  of 
^*  bad  tidings,  •  feems  barbarous  and  inhuman : 
yet,  to  rewacd  the  meflenger  of  good  news,  is 
not  difagreeable  to  us ;  we  think  it  fuitable  to 
the  bounty  of  kings.  But  why  do  we  make 
this  difference,  fince,  if  there  is  no  fault  in  the 
one,  neither  is  there  any  merit  in  the  other? 
It  is  becaufe  any  fort  of  reafon  feems  fufficient 
to  authorize  the  exertion  of  the  focial  and  be- 
nevolent-affections ;  but  it  requires  the  moft 
folid  and  fubilantial  to  make  us  enter  into  that 
of  tlie  unfocial  and  malevolent. 

But  though  in  general  we  are  averfe  to  enter 
into  the  unfocial  and  malevolent  BffeStkm^ 
though  we  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  that  we 
ought  never  to  approve  of  their  gratificatioii, 
unlefs  fo  far  as  the  malicious  and  unjuft  inten- 
tion of  the  perfon,  againfl  whom  tb^  are 
dire6ted,  renders  him  their  proper  objeS: ;  yet, 
upon  fome  occafions,  we  relax  of  this  feveiily. 
When  the  negligence  of  one  man  has  occaiio&ed 
fbme  unintended  damage  to  another,  we  gene* 
rally  enter  fo  far  into  the  refentment  of  the 
fufferer,  as  to  approve  of  his  inflicting  a  pu* 
nifhment  upon  the  offender  much  beyond  what 
the  offence  would  have  appeared  to  deferve, 
had  no  fuch  unlucky  confequence  followed 
from  it. 

There  is  a  degree  of  negligence,  which  would 
appear  to  deferve  fome  chaftifement  though  it 
ihould  occaiion  no  damage  to  any  body. .  Thii8» 
if  a  perfon  fhould  throw  a  large  ftone  over  a 
wall  into  a  public  ftreet  without  giving  warn- 
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ing  to  thofe  who  might  be  pafling  by,  and  sect. 
without  regarding  where  it  was  likely  to  fall,  ^  ^ 
ke  would  undoubtedly  deferve  fome  chailife- 
ment.  A  very  accurate  police  would  puniih  to 
ibliird  an  a^ion,  even  though  it  had  done  no 
mifchief.  The  perfon  who  has  been  guilty  of 
it,  (hows  an  infolent  contempt  of  the  happinefi 
and  iafety  of  others.  There  is  real  injuflice  in 
his  conduct.  He  wantonly  expofes  his  neigh* 
hour  to  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would  chuie 
to  expofe  himfelf,  and  evidently  wants  that 
fenfe  of  what  is  due  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
which  is  the  bafis  of  juftice  and  of  fociety. 
Grofi  negligence  therefore  is,  in  the  law,  laid 
to  be  almoft  equal  to  malicious  defign*.  When 
any  unlucky  confequences  happen  from  fuch 
careleflhefs,  the  perfon  who  has  been  guilty  of 
it,  is  often  punifhed  as  if  he  had  really  intended 
tiioie  confequences;  and  his  condu6t,  which. 
was  only  thoughtlefs  and  infolent,  and  what 
deferved  fbme  chaftifement,  is  confidered  as 
atrocious,  and  as  liable  to  the  fevered  punifli* 
ment.  Thus  if,  by  the  imprudent  action  above- 
nentioned,  he  fhould  accidentally  kill  a  man, 
lie  18,  by  the  laws  of  many  countries,  particu- 
larly by  the  old  law  of  Scotland,  liable  to  the 
kft  punifliment.  And  though  this  is  no  doubt 
exceffively  fevere,  it  is  not  altogether  incon- 
fiftent  with  our  natural  fentiments.  Our  juil 
indignation  againft  the  folly  and  inhumanity  of 
fait  conduA  is  exalperated  by  our  fympathy 

*  LxU  culpa  prope  dohun  eft. 
VOL.  I.  N  Wth 
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PART  with  the  unfortunate  fufferen  NoChiiig,  tiowsi 
^  ,  ever,  would  appear  more  fhoddng  to  our  natair 
ral  fenie  of  equity,  than  to  bring  a  man  tothi 
icaflbld  merely  for  having  thrown  a  ftone  canir 
leftly  into  the  ftreet  without  hurting  any  bodf^ 
The  folly  and  inhumanity  of  his  conduft^  how- 
ever, woidd  in  this  cafe  be  the  lame ;  but  ftfli 
our  fentiments  would  be  very  difierent.  Th* 
confideration  of  this  difference  may  latisfy  nf 
how  much  the  indignation,  even  of  the  ^lee^ 
tator,  is  apt  to  be  animated  by  the  a&ual  ocm* 
fequences  of  the  aSuon.  In  cafes  of  this  Undh 
there  will,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  be  found  a 
great  d^ree  of  feverity  in  the  laws  of  almoi 
all  nations ;  as  I  have  already  obferved  that  ia 
thofe  of  an  oppofite  kind  there  was  a  very  ge« 
neral  relaxation  of  difcipline. 

There  is  another  degree  of  negligence  widA 
does  not  involve  in  it  any  fort  of  injufticei 
The  perfon  who  is  guilty  of  it  treats  his  nejgk* 
hour  as  he  treats  himfelf,  means  no  harm  to  any 
body,  and  is  far  from  entertaining  any  inibleBt 
contempt  for  the  fafety  and  happinefi  of  othenb 
He  is  not,  however,  fo  careful  and  circumi|Mft 
in  his  condudt  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  defovM 
upon  this  account  fome  degree  of  Uam*  and 
cenfure,  but  no  fort  of  punilhment.  Yet  if,  hf 
a  negligence*  of  this  kind  he  ihould  occafioB 
totae  damage  to  another  perfon,  he  is  by  the 
laws  of,  I  believe,  all  countries,  oUiged  to  com* 
penfate  it*    And  though  this  is,  no  doubt^  a  red 

«  CiilpticTk 

puniiliBMBt, 
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pimifliiiieiity  1  what  no  mortal  would  have  sect. 
thou^it  of  ikiflifting  upon  him,  had  it  not  been  ^ 
&r  tlie  unluckj  accident  which  his  conduct 
gave  occafion  to ;  yet  this  decifion  of  the  law  is 
qiproved  of  by  the  natural  fentiments  of  all 
Bumidnd.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  juft 
liian  that  one  man  fhould  not  fuffer  by  the  care- 
leffitefi  of  another ;  and  that  the  damage  occa« 
ioned  by  blamable  negligence,  fhould  be  made 
iqp  by  the  perfon  who  was  guilty  of  it* 

Tliere  is  another  ^ecies  of  negligence*, 
"vliiGh  confifts  merely  in  a  want  of  the  mod 
iBXiouK  timidity  and  circumfpe6tion,  with  re* 
gud  to  1^  the  poffible  confequences  of  our 
tftioitt.  The  want  of  this  painful  attention,  when 
no  bad  ooniequences  follow  from  it,  is  fb  far 
£mn  being  regarded  as  blamable,  that  the  con- 
trftfy  quality  is  rather  confidered  as  fuch.  That 
timid  circumipection  which  is  afraid  of  every 
thing,  is  never  regarded  as  a  virtue,  but  as  a 
flialitf  which  more  than  any  other  incapacitates 
fer  aftion  and  buiihefi.  Yet  when,  from  a  want 
cf  tiiia  exceffive  care,  a  perfon  happens  to  occa- 
icm  ibme  damage  to  another,  he  is  oflen  by  th^ 
bw  obliged  to  compeniate  it.  Thus,  by  the 
Aquilian  law,  the  man,  who^  not  being  able  to 
ottiiage  a  horfe  that  had  accidentally  taken 
fright,  fhould  happen  to  ride  down  his  neigh* 
hour's  flave,  is  obliged  to  compeniate  the  da* 
mage.  When  an  accident  of  this  I^nd  happens, 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  he  ought  not  to  have 

^  Culpa  leviffinuu 
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PART  rode  fuch  a  horfe,   and  to  regard  his  attempt- 
^       ing  it '  as    an    unpardonable    levity;    though 
without  this  accident  we  fhould  not  only  have 
made  no  fuch  reflection,  but  fhould  have  re- 
garded his  refuting  it  as  the  effeCt  of  timid 
weaknefs,  and  of  an  anxiety  about  merely  pol^ 
iible  events,  which  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  be 
aware  of.     The  perfon  himfelf,  who  by  an  acci- 
dent even  of  this  kind  has  involuntarily  huit 
another,  feems  to  have  fome  fenfe  of  fais  own 
ill  defert,  with  regard  to  him.      He  naturally 
runs  up  to  the  fufierer  to  exprels  his  conoeor 
for  what  has  happened,  and  to  make  eveiy  w>. 
knowledgment  in  his   power.     If  he  has  ally 
fenfibility,  he  neceflarily  defires  to  compoAle 
the  damage,  and  to  do  every  thing  he  can  tot 
appeafe  that  animal  refentment  which  he  is  fin* 
fible  will  be  apt  to  arife  in  the  breaft  of  die 
fufierer.     To  make   no   apology,   to  oflfer  ii6 
atonement,   is  regarded  as  the  higbeft  bn]t»' 
lity.    Yet  why  fhould  he  make  an  apology  mofe 
than  any  other  perfon  ?     Why  fhould  he,  ftiee 
he  was  equally  innocent  with  any  other  bye* 
flander,  be   thus  fingled  out  from  among  dl 
mankind,  to  make  up  for  the  bad  fortune  of 
another  ?    This  tafk  would  furely  never  he  inn 
pofed  upon  him,   did  not  even  the  impartial 
fpe6tator  feel  fome  indulgence  for  what  wtj 
be  regarded  as  the  unjufl  refentment  of  tb^ 
other. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.   IIL 

<y  thejmal  caufe  of  this  Irregularity  qf  Sen^ 

thnents. 

SUCH  is  the  efFe6t  of  the  good  or  bad  confe* 
quence  of  actions  upon  the  fentiments  both 
cf  the  perfon  who  performs  diem,  and  of  others ; 
and  thus.  Fortune,  which  governs  the  world, 
has  ibme   influence  where  we  fhould  be  lead 
wQling  to  allow  her  any,   and  diredts  in  fome 
laeaiiire  the  fentiments  of  mankind,  with  regard 
to  the  character  and  condudt  both  of  them- 
filves  and  others.    That  the  world  judges  by 
the  9V9Qt^  and  not  by  the  defign,  has  been  in 
ill  iige9  the  complaint,  and  is  the  great  di(^ 
oomagement  of  virtue.     Every  body  agrees  to 
the  general  maxim,  that  as  the  event  does  not 
dq^d  on  the  agent,  it  ought  to  have  no  influ^ 
enoe  upon  our  fentiments,  with  regard  to  the 
nerit  or  propriety  of  his  conduA.     But  when 
we  ccFme   to    particulars,    we   find  that   our 
faitiments   are    fcarce   in    any    one   inflance 
fxaftly  conformable   to   what   this   equitable 
fluudm  would  direct.    The  happy  or  unprof- 
\    porous  event  of  any  a£tion,   is  not  only  apt 
to  give   us    a    good   or  bad  opinion   of  the 
pnidence  with  which  it  was  condu6ted,   but 
llloioft  always  too  animates  our  gratitude  or 

N  3  refent'^ 
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PART  refentment,  our  fenfe  of  the  merit  or  demerit 

^ ^  of  the  defign. 

Nature,  however,  when  fhe  implanted  the 
feeds  of  this  irregularity  in  the  human  breaft, 
feems,  as  upon  all  other  occafions,  to  have  in- 
tended the  happinefs  and  perfe3;ion  of  the 
Q)ecies.     If  the  hurtfulnefi  of  the  deiign,  if  the 
malevolence  of  the  affection,  were  alone  the 
caufes  which  excited  our  refentment,  we  ihould 
feel  all  the  furies  of  that  pai&on  againft  anf 
perfon  in  whofe  breafl  we  fufpe3;ed  or  believed 
fuch    defigns    or    affe^ons    were    harboured^ 
though  they  had  never  broke  out  into  aajr 
a6lions.      Sentiments,    thoughts,     intentional 
would  become  the  obje6ts  of  puQifliment ;  and 
if  the  indignation   of  mankind   run  as  hig^ 
againil  them  as  againfl  a6lions ;  if  the  ba&mi 
of  the  thought  which  had  given  birtii  to  at 
a6tion,  feemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid  as  maA 
to  call  aloud  for  vengeance  as  the  bafenefiof 
the  action,    every  court  of  judicature  wooldl 
become  a  real  inquifition,     Tliere  would  be  06 
fafety  for  the  moil  innocent  and  circumQieA 
condu6t.      Bad  wifhes,  bad  views,  bad  defigns, 
might  ilill  be  fufpe€t6d;  and  while  theib  ex- 
cited  the  fame  indignation  with  bad  conduft, 
while  bad  intentions  were  as  much  reiented  aft 
bad  actions,  they  would  equally  expofe  die 
perfon  to  punifhment  and  refentment.    Aftioia, 
therefore,  which  either  produce  a6hial  evil,  or 
attempt  to  produce  it,  and  thereby  put  lis  ib 
the  immediate  fear  of  it,  are  by  the  Author  ef 

nature 
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ture  rendered  the  only  proper  and  approved  8  S  c  T. 
\e€ts  of  human  punifliment  and  refentment*  ,  j^ 
ntimentSy  defigns,  affe^ons,  though  it  is  from 
sfe  that  according  to  cool  reafon  human  aAions 
rive  their  whole  merit  or  demerit,  are  placed 
the  great  Judge  of  hearts  beyond  the  limits 
every  human  jurifdi^on^  and  are  referred  for 
s  cognizance  of  his  own  unerring  tribunal, 
lat  neceflary  rule  of  juflice,  therefore,  that 
m  in  tibis  life  are  liable  to  punifhment  for  their 
fcioiis  only,  not  for  their  de%ns  and  intentions, 
GNmded  upon  this  falutary  and  ufefid  irregiu 
ity  in  human  fentiments  concerning  merit  or 
merit,  which  at  firft  fight  appears  ib  abfurd 
d  unaccountable.    But  every  part  of  nature, 
tea  attentively  furveyed,  equally  demonftrates 
Vprovideiittal  care  of  its  Author,  and  we  may 
burethe  wiidom  andgoodnefs  of  God  even  in 
e  weaknefs  and  foUy  of  men. 
Nor  is  that  irregularity  of  fentiments  alto- 
Aer  without  its  utility,  by  which  the  merit  of 
,  imfiicceisiul  attempt  to  ferve,  and  much  more 
tk  of  mere  good  inclinations  and  kind  wilhes, 
fpears  to  be  imperfedl.    Man  was  made  fbr 
Honp  and  to  promote  by  the  exertion  of  his 
coltiies  fuch  changes  in  the  external  circum- 
mees  both  of  himfelf  and  others,  as  may  feem 
oft  favourable  to  the  happinefs  of  all.    He 
nA  not  be  latisfied  with  indolent  benevolence, 
ir  fimcy  himfelf  the  friend  of  mankind,  be* 
lufe  in  his  heart  he  wiihes  well  to  the  proQie- 
tf  of  the  world.    That  he  may  call  forth  the 
hole  vigour  of  his  foul,  and  ftraih  every  nerve, 
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p  A  R  T  in  order  to  produce  thofe  ends  which  it  is  the 
^     .  purpofe  of  his  being  to  advance.  Nature  has 
taught  him,  that  neither  himfelf  nor  mankind 
can  be    fully  fatisfied  with  his  conduft,  nor 
beilow  upon  it  the  full  meafure  of  applaufe,  un- 
leis  he  has  actually  produced  them.    He  is  made 
to  know,  that  the  praife  of  good  intentions, 
without  the  merit  of  good  ofSces,  will  be  bat 
of  little  avail  to  excite  either  the  loudeft  accli- 
mations of  the  world,  or  even  the  higheft  degree 
of  felf  applaufe.    The  man  who  has  perfbnned 
no  iingle  action  of  importance,  but  whofe  whde 
converfation  and  deportment  exprefs  the  juft^ 
the  nobleft,  and  mod  generous  fentiments,  can 
be  entitled  to  demand  no  very  high  reward,  evn 
though  his  inutility  fliould  be  owing  to  nothii^ 
but  the  want  of  an  opportunity  to  ferve.    We 
can  dill  refufe  it  him  without  blame.    We  can 
flill  aik  him.  What  have  you  done  ?  What  a&ual 
fervice  can  you  produce,  to  entitle  3rou  toib 
great  a  recompenfe?   We  efteem  you,  and  love 
you;    but  we  owe  you  nothing..     To  reward 
indeed  that  latent  virtue  which  has  been  ufelels 
only  for  want  of  an  opportunity  to  ferve,  to 
bellow  upon  it  thofe  honours  and  preferments, 
which,  though  in  fome  meafure  it  may  be  laid  to 
deferve  them,  it  could  not  with  propriety  have 
infifted  upon,  is  the  effed;  of  the  moft  divine 
benevolence.    To  punifh,  on  the  contrary,  fi>r 
the  $^e£tions  of   the  heart  only,   whoe  no 
fcrime  has  been  committed,  is  the  moft  infident 
and  barbarous  tyranny.    The  benevolent  aflee* 
tions  feem  to  deferve  moft  praiie,  when  they  dt 
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not  wait  tin  it  becomes  almoft  a  crime  for  them  sect. 
not  to  exert  themfelves.   The  malevolent,  on  the  .    ™^ 
contrary,  can  fcarce  be  too  tardy,  too  flow,  or 
deliberate. 

It  is  even  of  confiderable  importance,  that 
the  evil  which  is  done  without  defign  fliould  be 
r^arded  as  a  misfortune  to  the  doer  as  well  as 
to  the  fufferer.     Man  is  thereby  taught  to  re- 
verence the  happinefs  of  his  brethren,  to  trem- 
ble left  he  fliould,  even  unknowingly,  do  any 
dnng  that  can  hurt  them,  and  to  dread  that 
animal  refentment  which,  he  feels,  is  ready  to 
burft  out  againft  him,  if  he  fliould,  without  de- 
fign, be  the  unhappy  inflrument  of  their  cala« 
nity.    As,  in  the  ancient  heathen  religion,  that 
My  ground  which  had  been  confecrated  to  fome 
god,  was  not  to  be  trod  upon  but  upon  folomh 
and  neceflary  occafions,  and  the  man  who  had 
eren  ignorantly  violated  it,  became  piacular  from 
that  moment,  and,  until  proper  atonement  fliould 
be  made,  incurred  the  vengeance  of  that  power- 
fid  and  invifible  being  to  whom  it  had  been  fet 
tpart ;  fo,  by  the  wifdom  of  Nature,  the  happi- 
>«&  of  every  innocent  man  is,  in  the  fame  man* 
BIT,  rendered  holy,  confecrated,  and  hedged 
nund  againft  the  approach  of  every  other  man ; 
not  to  be  wantonly  trod  upon,  not  even  to  be,  in 
my  re(jpe€tj  ignorantly  and  involuntarily  vio- 
hted,  without  requiring  fome  expiation,  fbme 
atonement  in  proportion  to  the   greatnefs  of 
filch  undefigned  violation.    A  man  of  humanity, 
who  accidentally,  and  without  the  finalleft  degree 
of  blamable  negligence,  has  been  the  caufe  of 

th« 
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PART  the  death  of  another  man^  feels  himfelf  piaculaTi 
^*  though  not  guilty.  During  his  whole  life  be 
coniiders  this  accident  as  one  of  the  greateft 
nxisfortunes  that  could  have  befallen  him«  If 
the  family  of  the  flain  is  poor,  and  he  himfelf  in 
tolerable  circumflances,  he  immediately  takei 
them  under  his  proteSion,  and,  without  any 
other  merit,  thinks  them  entitled  to  every  degree 
of  favour  and  kindnefs.  If  they  are  in  better 
circumflances,  he  endeavours  by  eveiy  fob* 
miffion,  by  every  expreffion  of  forrow,  by  rak 
dering  them  every  good  o£Sce  which  he  cu 
devife  or  they  accept  of,  to  atone  for  what  htt 
happened,  and  to  propitiate,  as  much  as  poffiUc^ 
their,  perhaps  natural,  thou^^  no  doubt  mpft 
unjufl  refentment,  for  the  great,  thou^  io> 
voluntary,  offence  which  he  has  given  thepu 
The  diftrefs  which  an  innocent  perfbn  ftebi 
who,  by  fome  accident,  has  been  led  to  do  fome* 
thing  which,  if  it  had  been  done  with  knowledge 
and  defign,  would  have  juflly  expofed  him  te 
the  deepeft  reproach,  has  given  occafion  to  fome 
of  the  fineft  and  moH  intereHing  fcenes  both  of 
the  ancient  and  of  the  modem  drama.  It  il 
this  fallacious  fenfe  of  guilt,  if  I  may  call  it  f(H 
which  conflitutes  the  whole  diftrefs  of  Oedipus 
and  Jocafla  upon  the  Greek,  of  Monimia  and 
Ifabella  upon  the  Englifh,  theatre.  They  are 
all  of  them  in  the  higheft  degree  piacular,  though 
not  one  of  them  is  in  the  fmalleft  degree  guilty. 
Notwithftanding,  however,  all  thefe  feeming 
irregularities  of  fentimeht,  if  man  fhould  unfor* 
tunately  either  give  occafion  to  thofe  evils  which 

he 
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be  did  not  intend,  or  fail  in  producing  that  sect. 
good  which  he  intended.  Nature  has  not  left      ^°* 
his  innocence  altogether  without  confolation, 
nor  his  virtue  altogether  without  reward.     He 
then  calls  to  his  alfiftance  that  juil  and  equitable 
maxim.  That  thofe  events  which  did  not  depend 

ri  our  conduct,  ought  not  to  diminifli  the 
m  that  is  due  to  us.     He  fhmmons  up  his 
whole  magnanimity  and  firmnefs  of  foul,  and 
ftrives  to  regard  himfelf,  not  in  the  light  in 
which  he  at  prefent  appears,  but  in  that  in 
which  he  ought  to  appear,  in  which  he  would 
have  appeared  had  his  generous  defigns  been 
erowned  with  iuccefs,  and  in  which  he  would 
fUn  appear,  notwithftanding  their  mifcarriage, 
if  the  fentiments  of  mankind  were  either  sho^ 
gether  candid  and  equitable,  or  even  perfe^Iy 
confiftent  with  themfelves.     The  more  candid 
and  humane  part  of  mankind  entirely  go  along 
with  the  efforts  which  he  thus  makes  to  fupport 
himlelf  in  his  own  opinion.     They  exert  their 
whole  generofity  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  to 
eorreft  in  themfelves  this  irregularity  of  human 
nttitf  6,  and  endeavour  to  regard  his  unfortunate 
magnanimity  in  the  lame  light  in  which,  had 
it  been  fuccefsful,  they  would,  without  any  fuch 
generous  exertion,  have  naturally  been  diipofed 
to  confider  it. 


THE 


THE 


THEORY 


OF 


MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 


PART    III. 

Of  the  FouNDATiojT  of  our  Judgments 
concerning  our  own  Sentiments  and 
CoNDUCT»  and  of  the  Sense  of  Ddtt. 


CHAP.  I. 

■ 

Of  the  Principle  of  Selfapprobation  and  qfSeff" 

dijapprobation. 

TN  the  two  foregoing  parts  of  this  difcourfe^ 
-^  I  have  chiefly  confidered  the  origin  and  &m- 
dation  of  our  judgments  concerning  the  fenti- 
ments  and  conduct  of  others*  I  come  now  to 
confider  more  particularly  the  origin  of  tiiofe  | 
concerning  our  own. 

The  principle  by  which  we  naturally  either 
approve  or  diiapprove  of  our  own  conduft, 
feems  to  be  altogether  the  fame  with  that  by 
which  we  exercife  the  like  judgments  concern** 
ing  the  condudt  of  other  people.    We  either 

approve 
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tpprove  or  difepprove  of  the  conduft  of  another  c  H  A'  P. 
man  according  as  we  feel  that,  when  we  bring     ^ 
his  cafe  home  to  ourfelves,  we  either  can  or 
cannot  entirely  fympathize  with  the  fentiments 
and  motives  which  dire£ted  it.     And,  in  the 
&me  manner,  we  either  approve  or  difappMve 
of  our  own  condu^,  according  as  we  feel  that^ 
when  we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of 
another  man,  and  view  it,  as  it  were,  with  his 
eyes  and  from  his  ftation,  we  either  can  or 
cannot  entirely  enter  into  and  fympathize  with 
the  fentiments  and  motives  which  influenced  it« 
We  can  never  furvey  our  own  fentiments  and 
motives,  we  can  never  form  any  judgment  con* 
coming  them ;  unlels  we  remove  ourfelves,  as 
it  were,  from  our  own  natural  ftation,  and 
endeavour  to  view  them  as  at  a  certain  diftance 
fitMn  us.     But  we  can  do  this  in  no  other  way 
than  by  endeavouring  to  view  them  with  the 
eyes  of  other  people,  or  as  other  people  are 
likely  to  view  them.    Whatever  judgment  we 
can  form  concerning  them,  accordingly,  mud 
^  ahrays  bear  fome  fecret  reference,  either  to 
Vvfaat  are,  or  to  what,  upon  a  certain  condition, 
\Kmld  be,  or  to  what,  we  imagine,  ought  to  be 
r  die  judgment  of  others.    We  endeavour  to  ex- 
amine our  own  condudl  as  we  imagine  any  other 
fiur  and  impartial  fpe£tator  would  examine  it. 
I^  upon  placing  ourfelves  in  his  fituation,  we 
thoroughly  enter  into  all  the  paffions  and  motives 
which  influenced  it,  we  approve  of  it,  by  iym- 
psthy  with  the  approbation  of  this  fuppofed 

equitable 
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PART  equitable  judge.    If  otherwife,  we  enter 
^^  ^  his  difapprobatioiiy  and  condemn  it. 

Were  it  poffible  that  a  human  creature  oodd 
grow  up  to  manhood  in  ibme  iblitary  ]dao0^ 
without  any  communication  with  his  own  fpai 
cica»  be  could  no  more  think  of  his  own  dsb 
rafter^  of  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  hit  mm 
lentiments  and  condu£t,  of  the  beautjr  or  dsAM^ 
mity  of  his  own  mind,  than  of  the  beauty  m 
deformity  of  his  own  face.  All  thefe  are  ofa^fls 
which  he  cannot  eafily  fee,  which  naturally  Is 
does  not  look  at,  and  with  regard  to  which  hs 
is  provided  with  no  mirror  which  can  pre&ift 
them  to  his  view.  Bring  him  into  fodety,  mi 
he  is  immediately  provided  with  the  mirror  whidi 
he  wanted  before.  It  is  placed  in  the  ocmfe» 
tenance  and  behaviour  of  thofe  he  lives  wiH^ 
which  always  mark  when  they  enter  intO)  ani 
when  they  difapprove  of  his  fentiments ;  anl 
it  is  here  that  he  firfl  views  the  propriety  Wti 
impropriety  of  his  own  paffions,  the  beautjr  ani 
deformity  of  his  own  mind.  To  a  man  who  finNI 
his  birth  was  a  ilranger  to  fociety,  the  objete 
of  his  paffions,  the  external  bodies  which  eitlMf 
jdeafed  or  hurt  him,  would  occupy  his  wMt 
attention.  The  paffions  themf^lves,  the  d^M 
or  averfions,  the  joys  or  forrows,  which  tlioft 
objects  excited,  tibough  of  all  things  the  rndt 
immediately  prefent  to  him,  could  fcarce  ever 
be  the  obje^  of  his  thoughts.  The  idea  4t 
them  could  never  intereft  him  fo  much  as  to  ed 
iqK>n  his  s^tentive  conflderation.  TTbe  confident 

4  tioi 
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tion  of  his  joy  could  in  him  excite  no  new  joy^  c  H  4  p. 
lor  that  of  his  ibrrow  any  new  forrow,  though 
die  confideration  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  paffions 
inigfat  often  excite  both.  Bring  him  into  fbciety; 
ud  all  his  own  paffions  will  immediately  become 
\he  caufes  of  new  paffions.  He  will  obferve  tiutt 
nankind  approve  of  fome  of  them,  and  are 
di%ufted  by  others.  He  will  be  elevated  in  the 
one  cafe,  %^d  cafl  down  in  the  other ;  his  defires 
and  averfions,  his  joys  and  (brrows,  will  now 
often  become  the  caufes  of  new  defires  and  new 
averfions,  new  joys  and  new  fbrrows :  they  will 
ttow,  therefore,  intereft  him  deeply,  and  often 
call  upon  his  moft  attentive  confideration. 

Our  firft  ideas  of  perfonal  beauty  and  defor« 
mitf,  are  drawn  from  the  fhape  and  appearance 
of  others,  not  from  our  own.  We  foon  become 
fenfible,  however,  that  others  exercife  the  fame 
criticifin  upon  us.  We  are  pleafed  when  they 
wpprave  of  our  figure,  and  are  difobliged  when 
fiiy  feem  to  be  diigufl^ed.  We  become  anxious 
Id  know  how  far  our  appe^ance  deferves  either 
dkdr  blame  or  approbation.  We  examine  our 
fMbns  limb  by  limb,  and  by  placing  ourfelves 
before  a  looking-glafs,  or  by  fome  fuch  expedient, 
.  Ondeavour  as  much  as  poffible,  to  view  ourfelves 
It  the  diftance  and  with  the  eyes  of  other  people. 
ff,  after  this  examination,  we  are  iatisfied  with 
our  own  appearance,  we  can  more  eafily  fup- 
port  the  moft  difadvantageous  judgments  of 
Others.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  fenfible  that 
we  are  the  natural  obje^s  of  diftaile,  eveiy 
^pearance  of  their  difapprobation  mortifies  us 

beyond 
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PART  beyond  all  meafure.  A  man  who  is  tolerabfy 
^  hsmdibmey  will  allow  you  to  laugh  at  any  litde 
irregularity  in  his  perfon ;  but  all  fuch  jokes  wn 
commonly  unfupportable  to  one  who  is  really 
deformed.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  aiv 
anxious  about  our  own  beauty  and  defomutyt 
only  upon  account  of  its  efie£fc  upon  others.  If 
we  had  no  connexion  with  fociety,  we  fhooU 
be  altogether  indifferent  about  either. 

In  the  fame  manner  our  firft  moral  critidfins 
are  exercifed  upon  the  characters  and  conduft 
of  other  people  ;  and  we  are  all  very  forward  to 
obferve  how  each  of  thefe  affe6ts  us.  But  we 
foon  learn,  that  other  people  are  equaUy  firaidL 
with  regard  to  our  own.  We  become  anxious 
to  know  how  far  we  deferve  their  cenlure  or 
applaufe,  and  whether  to  them  we  muft  neeef* 
farily  appear  thofe  agreeable  or  dilagreeaUe 
creatures  which  they  reprefent  us.  We  begiiii 
upon  this  account,  to  examine  our  own  pat 
lions  and  conduct,  and  to  confider  how  th^ 
muft  appear  to  them,  by  confidering '  how  th^ 
would  appear  to  us  if  in  their  fituation.  We 
fiippofe  ourfelves  the  IpeCtators  of  our  owa 
behaviour,  and  endeavour  to  imagine  what  eflfeft 
it  would,  in  this  light,  produce  upon  us.  Tha 
is  the  only  looking-glafs  by  which  we  can,  ill 
fome  meafure,  Mrith  the  eyes  of  other  pebpkf 
fcrutinize  the  propriety  of  our  own  conduft.  If 
in  this  view  it  pleafes  us,  we  are  tolerably  &t» 
fied.  We  can  be  more  indifferent  about  tlii^ 
applaufe,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  defpife  the  ooh 
fure  of  the  world ;  fecure  that,  however  mifini* 

a  derftood 
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derftood  or  mifreprefented,  ^re  ar6  the  natural  cU  Kt. 
ind  proper  objefts  of  approbation.  On  the  con-  ^J^, 
tr»y,  if  we  are  doubtful  about  it,  we  are  often. 
Upon  that  very  account,  more  anxious  to  gain 
tlieir  approbation,  and,  provided  we  have  not 
ftbeady,  as  they  fay,  (haken  hands  with  infamy, 
we  are  altogether  diftrafted  at  the  thoughts  of 
their  cenfure,  which  then  flrikes  us  with  double 
feverity.  # 

When  I  endeavour  to  'examine  my  own  con- 
daft,  when  I  endeavour  to  pafs  fentence  upon 
it,  and  either  to  approve  or  condemn  it,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  I  divide  myfelf, 
IS  it  were,  into  two  perfons;  and  that  I,  the 
examiner  and  judge,  reprefent  a  different  charac* 
ter  from  that  other  I,  the  perfon  whofe  condu6l 
is  examined  into  and  judged  of.  Tlie  firfl  is  the 
fye&atoTj  whofe  fentiments  with  regard  to  my 
own  condu6l;  I  endeavour  to  enter  into,  by 
placing  myfelf  in  his  lituation,  and  by  confider- 
ing  how  it  would  appear  to  me,  when  feen  from 
that  particular  point  of  view.  The  fecond  is  the 
igent,  the  perfon  whom  I  properly  call  mjrfelf^ 
And  of  whofe  conduct,  under  the  character  of  a 
^leftator,  I  was  endeavouring  to  form  fome 
opinion.  Tlie  firft  is  the  judge ;  the  fecond  the 
perfon  judged  of.  But  that  the  judge  fhould, 
in  every  relpeft,  be  tlie  fame  ^ith  the  perfon 
judged  of,  is  as  impoflible,  as  that  the  caufe 
fliould^  in  every  re(pe6l;,  be  the  fame  with  tlie 
eflect* 

To  be  amiable  and  to  be  meritorious ;  that  is, 

to  deferve  love  and  to  deferve  reward,  are  the 

VOL.  I.  o  great 
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PART  great  chara^rs  of  virtue ;  and  to  be  odttousaM 
j^  ^  puniihable,  of  vice.  But  all  thefe  chanften 
have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  lentime^ti 
of  others.  Virtue  is  not  laid  to  be  amiable^  m 
to  be  meritorious,  becaufe  it  is  the  objeft  of  it| 
own  love,  or  of  its  own  gratitude ;  but  becaoSi 
it  excites  thofe  fentiments  in  other  men.  The 
confcioufhefs  that  it  is  the  object  of  fuch  £Kvour- 
able  regards,  is  the  fource  of  that  inward  tnuir 
quillity  and  felf-iatisfa6Uon  with  which  it  k 
naturally  attended,  as  the  fufpicion  of  the  coi^ 
trary  gives  occafion  to  the  torments  of  vioft 
What  fo  great  happinefs  as  to  be  beloved^  aodt* 
know  that  we  deferve  to  be  beloved  ?  What  ft 
great  mifery  as  to  be  hated,  and  to  know  that  ire 
deferve  to  be  hated  ? 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  love  of  Praije,  and  of  that  qf  Prmfk^ 
m)rthine/i;  and  of  the  dread  of  BUxme^  aid 
of  that  of  Blame-rvorthine/s. 

MAN  naturally  defires,  not  only  to  be  loved, 
but  to  be  lovely;  or  to  be  that  thiqg 
which  is  the  natural  and  proper  objeS;  of  love. 
He  naturally  dreads,  not  only  to  be  hated,  but 
to  be  hateful ;  or  to  be  that  thing  which  is  th^ 
natural  and  proper  object  of  hatred.  He  da** 
fires,  not  only  praife,  but  praife-worthtaeis  ;  or 

to 
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I  be  that  thing  which,  though  it  fliould  be  c  H  A  p. 
ndied  by  nobody,  is,  however,  the  natural  and  ^ 
roper  objeft  of  praife.  He  dreads,  not  only 
lame,  but  blame-worthineis ;  or  to  be  that 
Hag  which,  though  it  fhould  be  blamed  by 
obody,  is,  however,  the  natural  and  proper 
lge£i  of  blame. 

Tlie  love  of  praife-worthinels  is  by  no  means 
erived  altogether  from  the  love  of  praiie. 
liofe  two  principles,  though  they  refemble  one 
Bother,  though  they  are  connected,  and  often 
iended  with  one  another,  are  yet,  in  many 
eQie6ls,  didinffc  and  independent  of  one 
mother. 

The  love  and  admiration  which  we  naturally 
^nceive  for  thofe  whofe  character  and  condufi: 
ire  approve  of,  neceflarily  diQ)ofe  us  to  defire  to 
)ecome  ourfelves  the  objects  of  the  like  agree* 
ible  fentiments,  and  to  be  as  amiable  and  as 
idmirable  as  thofe  whom  we  love  and  admire 
Jie  moft.  Emulation,  the  anxious  defire  that 
re  ourfelves  Ihould  excel,  is  originally  founded 
B  our  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  others, 
^ther  can  we  be  fatisfied  with  being  merely 
idmired  for  what  other  people  are  admired* 
^e  muil  at  leail  believe  ourfelves  to  be  admirab- 
le for  what  they  are  admirable.  But,  in  order 
»  attain  this  fatisfa6lion,  we  muil  become  the 
npartial  lpe6lators  of  our  own  charafter  and 
ondu6fc.  We  muft  endeavour  to  view  them 
nth  the  eyes  of  other  people,  or  as  other  people 
re  likely  to  view  them.  When  feen  in  this 
ight,  if  they  appear  to  us  as  we  wilh,  we  are 

o  2  happy 
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PART  happy  and  contented.  But  it  greatly  confirms 
^™.  this  happinefs  and  contentment  when  we  find 
that  other  people,  viewing  them  with  thole  very 
eyes  with  wluch  we,  in  imagination  only,  were 
endeavouring  to  view  them,  fee  them  preciJe^ 
in  the  fame  light  in  which  we  ourfelves  h^ 
feen  them.  Their  approbation  neceffarily  coa> 
finns  our  own  felf-approbation.  Their  prtife 
neceflarily  flrengthens  our  own  fei^fe  of  ou( 
own  praife-wortliiners.  In  this  cafe,  Co  &r  » 
the  love  of  praife-wortliinefs  from  being  derived 
altogether  from  that  of  praife ;  that  tlie  love  oS 
praife  fcems,  at  leail  in  a  great  meafure,  to  bs 
derived  from  that  of  praife- worthinefs. 

The  nioft  iinccrc  praife  can  give  little  pleafure 
when  it  cannot  be  confidercd  as  fome  fort  of 
proof  of  praife-worthtuefs.  It  is  by  no  means 
fufBcient  tliat,  from  ignorance  or  miftake, 
efieem  and  aduiii'ation  fhould,  in  fome  way  or 
other,  be  bellowed  upon  us.  If  we  are  ecm- 
fcious  tliat  we  do  not  defe  r^  e  to  be  fo  favourably 
thought  of,  and  diat  if  the  truth  were  known, 
we  fliould  be  regarded  with  very  ditFcrent  fen- 
timents,  our  fatiafaftion  is  fai-  fioin  being  com- 
plete. The  man  who  applauds  us  either  foi 
aftionswhicb  we  did  not  perform,  or  for  motives 
wiiich  liad  no  fort  of  influence  upon  our  con- 
du6t,  applauds  not  us,  but  anoUiei- peribn.  We 
can  derive  no  J  ;  of  fatisfaftion  iVom  his  . 
praifes.  To  us  y :  d  he  more  niortiiyiug 
than  any  c     Si]  lUUjfiffie^aUy  call  19 

our  mini      t  ttdijfi^Mb'oitt,  ' 

the  refle£  ^^^B^^P  vlut 
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i  are  not.  A  woman  who  pAilits,  could  c  it  a  P. 
•rive,  one  fliould  imagine,  biit  little  vanity  from  J^^ 
e  compliments  that  are  paid  to  her  complexion* 
befe,  we  ftiould  expert,  ought  rather  to  put 
ar  in  mind  of  the  fentiments  which  her  real 
«nplexion  would  excite,  and  mortify  her 
e  more  by  the  contrail.  To  be  pleafed  with 
ch  groundlefs  applaufe  is  a  proof  of  the  moil 
perficial  levity  and  weakneis.  It  is  what  is 
operly  called  vanity,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
le  moil  ridiculous  and  contemptible  vices,  the 
ices  of  aife6lation  and  common  Ijdng ;  follies 
hich,  if  experience  did  not  teach  us  how  com- 
ort  they  are,  one  ihould  imagine  the  leail 
urk  of  common  fenfe  would  fave  us  from. 
ie  fooliih  liar,  who  endeavours  to  excite  the 
[miration  of  the  company  by  the  relation  of 
[ventures  which '  never  had  any  exiilence ;  the 
tportant  coxcomb,  who  gives  himfelf  airs  of 
nk  and  diilin6lion  which  he  well  knows  hd 
ts  no  juil  preteniions  to ;  are  both  of  them,  no 
>ubt,  pleded  with  the  applaufe  wfiich  they 
Dcy  they  meet  with.  But  their  vanity  arifes 
im  fb  grofs  an  illuiion  of  the  imagination, 
tt  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  rational 
eature  ihould  be  impbfed  upon  by  it.  ^Vhen 
By  place  themfelves  in  the  iituation  of  thoife 
lom  they  fancy  they  have  deceived,  they  are 
uck  with  tlie  highell  admiration  for  their 
Ti  perfons.  They  look  upon  themfelves,  not 
that  light  in  which,  they  know,  they  ought  to 
pear  to  their  companions,  but  in  that  in  which 
»y  believe   then:    companions    a£lually  look 
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PART  Upon  them.  Their  fuperficial  weakne&  and 
^'  ^  trivial  folly  hinder  them  from  evpr  turning  their 
eyes  inwards^  or  from  feeing  themfelves  in 
that  defpicable  point  of  view  in  which  their 
own  confciences  muil  tell  them  that  they  would 
appear  to  every  body»  if  the  real  truth  ihould 
ever  come  to  be  known. 

As  ignorant  and  groundlefs  praiie  can  give 
no  folid  joy,  no  fatisfa£tion  that  will  bear  any 
ferious  examination,  fo,  on  the  contraryi  it 
often  gives  real  comfort  to  refleft,  that  though 
no  praife  fhould  adlually  be  beftowed  upon  U8| 
our  condu6i;,  however,  has  been  fuch  as  to 
deferve  it,  and  has  been  in  every  reipeft  fiiitaUe 
to  thofe  meafures  and  rules  by  which  praiie  and 
approbation  are  naturally  and  commonly  be* 
flowed.  We  are  pleafed,  not  only  with  praife, 
but  with  having  done  what  is  praijTe-wortfay. 
We  are  pleafed  to  think  that  we  have  rendered 
ourfelves  the  natural  objects  of  approbation, 
though  no  approbation  ihould  ever  a3;ually  be 
beftowed  upon  us:  and  we  are  mortified  to 
reflect  that  we  have  jufUy  merited  the  blame  of 
thofe  we  live  with,  though  that  fentiment  fhould 
never  a6lually  be  exerted  againfl  us.  The  man 
who  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  has  exaSly 
obferved  thofe  meafures  of  condu3;  which  ex« 
perience  informs  him  are  generally  agreeaUe, 
reflets  with  fatisfadlion  on  the  propriety  of  his 
own  behaviour.  When  he  views  it  in  the  light  in 
which  the  impartial  fpe£lator  would  view  it,  he 
thoroughly  enters  into  all  the  motives  which 
influenced  it.    He  looks  back  upon  every  part 

of 
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of  it  With  pleaihre  aod  approbation,  and  though  c  H  A.  P. 
mankind  fhould  never  be  acquainted  with  what  ^  J^ 
he  has  done,  he  regards  himfelf,  not  fo  much 
aocmding  to  the  light  in  which  they  actually 
icgard  him,  as  according  to  that  in  which  they 
would  r^ard  him  if  they  were  better  informed. 
He  anticipates  the  applaufe  and  admiration 
which  in  this  cafe  would  be  beftowed  upon  him, 
and  he  applauds  and  admires  himfelf  by  fym* 
pathy  with  fentiments,  which  do  not  indeed 
a&ually  take  place,  but  which  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  alone  hinders  from  taking  place,  which 
he  knows  are  the  natural  and  ordinary  effects 
of  iiich  conduct,  which  his  imagination  ftrongly 
conne6fcs,  with  it,  and  which  he  has  acquired 
a  habit  of  conceiving  as  fomething  that  naturally 
and  in  propriety  ought  to  follow  from  it.  Men, 
have  voluntarily  thrown  away  life  to  acquire 
after  death  a  renown  which  they  could  no 
k>nger  enjoy.  Their  imagination,  in  the  mean 
time,  anticipated  that  fame  which  was  in  future 
times  to  be  beftowed  upon  them.  Thofe  ap* 
plavdfea  which  they  were  never  to  hear  rung  in 
their  ears ;  the  thoughts  of  that  admiration, 
whofe  effects  they  were  never  to  feel,  played 
about  their  hearts,  baniflied  from  their  breafts 
the  ftrongeft  of  all  natural  fears,  and  tranQ)orted 
them  to  perform  a6tions  which  feem  almoft 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  nature.  But  in 
point  of  reality  there  is  furely  no  great  difl^ 
rence  between  that  approbation  which  is  not  to 
be  beftowed  till  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  it,  and 
that  which,  indeed,  is  never  to  be  beftowed,  hut 

o  4  which 
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PART  which  would  be  bellowed^  if  the  world  was  ever 
_^^^  made  to  underiland  properly  the  real  circuit 
ftancea  of  our  behaviour.  If  tlxe  one  ofbsa 
produces  fuch  violent  cf^e^s,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  other  ihould  always  be  highly  ic* 
garded. 

Nature,  when  fhe  formed  man  for  Hbcittf^ 
endowed  him  with  an  original  deiire  to  pleaft^ 
and  an  original  averfion  to  offend  his  brethiea 
She  taught  him  to  feel  pleafure  in  their  favour* 
able,  and  pain  in  their  unfavourable  regards 
She  rendered  their  approbation  moft  flattering 
and  moil  agreeable  to  him  for  its  own  fake ;  and 
their  dilapprobation  mod  mortifying  and  moi 
offenfive. 

But  this  defire  of  the  approbation,  and  tbii 
averfion  to  the  difapprobation  of  his  brethreo, 
would  not  alone  have  rendered  him  fit  for  that 
fociety  for  which  he  was  made.  Nature,  ac- 
cordingly, has  endowed  Iiim,  not  only  with  a 
defire  of  being  approved  of,  but  with  a  defire  of 
being  what  ought  to  be  approved  of}  or  of 
being  what  he  himfelf  approves  of  in  otber 
men.  The  firfi;  defire  could  only  have  made 
him  wifti  to  appear  to  be  fit  for  fociety.  The 
fecohd  was  necefiUry  in  order  to  render  hiiB 
anxious  to  be  really  fit  The  firfl  could  dcif 
have  prompted  him  to  the  affe£Ution  of  virtue, 
and  to  the  concealment  of  vice.  The  fecond 
was  neceffary  in  order  to  infpire  him  with  tb9 
real  love  of  virtue,  and  with  the  real  abhmreaco 
of  vice.  In  every  well -formed  mind  this  fecood 
defile  feems  to  be  the  flrongeft  of  the  two.   It 
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s  only  the  weakeil  and  moft  fuperficial  of  man-  chap. 
dud  who  can  be  much   delighted  with  that      ^ 
praife  which  they  themfelves  know  to  be  alto- 
gether  unmerited,     A  weak  man  may  fome« 
times  be  pleafed  with  it,  but  a  wife  man  rejedts 
it  upon  all  occafions.     But,  though  a  wife  man 
fkeb  little  pleafure  from  praife  where  he  knows 
diere  is  no  praife-worthinefs,  he  often  feels  the 
Ugheft  in  doing  what  he  knows  to  be  praife- 
worthjj  though  he  knows  equally  well  that  no 
pndfe  is  ever  to  be  beftowed  upon  it.    To  obtain 
die  approbation  of  mankind,  where  no  approba- 
tkm  is  due,  can  never  be  an  obje6);  of  any  im- 
portance to  him.    To  obtain  that  approbation 
iriiere  it  is  really  due,  may  fometimes  be  an 
ol^eft  of  no  great  importance  to  him.     But  to 
be  that  thing  which  deferves  approbation,  mufl 
ahmys  be  an  objeA  of  the  highefl. 

To  defire,  or  even  to  accept  of  praife,  where 
BO  praife  is  due,  can  be  the  effeft  only  of  the 
moft  contemptibte  vanity.  To  defire  it  where  it 
ii  really  due,  is  to  defire  no  more  than  that  a 
\  moft  eflential  a£t  of  jufi;ice  fhouldbe  done  to  us. 
Hie  love  of  juft  fame,  of  true  glory,  even  for  its 
own  fake,  and  independent  of  any  advantage 
which  he  can  derive  from  it,  is  not  unworthy 
even  of  a  wife  man.  He  fometimes,  however, 
H^efts,  and  even  defpifes  it ;  and  he  is  never 
BH)re  apt  to  do  ib  than  when  he  has  the  moil 
pcrfeft  aflurance  of  the  perfeft  propriety  of 
every  part  of  his  own  conduft.  His  felf-appro- 
kition,  in  this  cafe,  ftands  in  need  of  no  confir- 
mation from  the  approbation  of  other  men.    It 

is 
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P  A  R  T  is  alone  fiifficient^  and  he  is  contented  i 
5^  ,  This  felf-approbadon,  if  not  the  only,  is  a 
the  principal  objedt,  about  which  he  can  or 
to  be  anxious.     The  love  of  it,  is  the  % 
virtue. 

As  the  love  and  admiration  which  we  na< 

conceive  for  fome  characters,  difpofe  us  t 

to  become  ourfelves  the  proper  objed;s  c 

agreeable  fentiments ;  fo  the  hatred  and 

tempt  which  we  as  naturally  conceive  for  q 

diQ>ofe  us,  perhaps  flill  more  ftrongly,  to 

the  very  thought  of  refembling  them  ii 

refpe&.    Neither  is  it,  in  this  cafe,  too,  fb 

the  thought  x>f  being  hated  and  defpifbd  th 

are  afraid  of,  as  that  of  being  hateful  and  < 

cable.  We  dread  the  thought  of  doing  any 

which  can  render  us  the  jufl  and  proper  d 

of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  our  fellow- 

tures;  even  though  we  had  the  moll  pc 

fecurity     that    thofe   fentiments    were    i 

a3:ually  to  be  exerted  againft  us.      The 

who  has  broke  through  all  thofe  meafun 

condua,  which  can  alone  render  him  agre< 

to  mankind,  though  he  fhould  have  the 

perfect  aflurance  that  what  he  had  done  wa 

ever  to  be  concealed  from  every  human  eyei 

all  to  no  purpofe.    When  he  looks  back  upc 

and  views  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  imps 

ipeCtator  would  view  it,  he  finds  that  he 

enter  into  none  of  the  motives  which  influa 

it.     He   is    abaihed   and  confounded  at 

thoughts  of  it,  and  neceflarily  feels  a  very  1 

degree  of  that  (hame  which  he  would  be  exp 
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to»  if  his  a^ons  ihould  ever  come  to  be  generally  chap. 


known*     His  imagination,  in   this   cafe  too, .    "•_ 
anticipates   the  contempt   and   derifion  from 
which  nothing  faves  him  but  the  ignorance  of 
thofe  he  lives  with.    He  ftill  feels  that  he  is  the 
natural   objeS;  of  thefe  fentiments,  and   ftill 
trembles  at  the  thought  of  what  he  would  fuffer, 
if  they  were  ever  actually  exerted  againft  him. 
Bat  if  what  he  had  been  guilty  of  was  not  merely 
ime  of  thofe  improprieties  which  are  the  obje^ 
of  fimple  difapprobadon,  but  one  of  thofe  enor* 
mous  crimes  which  excite  deteftation  and  refent- 
ment,  he  could  never  think  of  it,  as  long^  as  he 
had  any  fenfibility  left,  without  feeling  all  the 
agony  of  horror  and  remorfe ;   and  though  he 
ooold  be  afllired  that  no  man  was  ever  to  know 
k,  and  could   even  bring  himfelf  to   believe 
that  there  was  no  God  to  revenge  it,  he  would 
ftiU  feel  enough  of  both  thefe  fentiments  to  em- 
Utter  the  whole  of  his  life :   he  would  ftill  re«* 
gard  himfelf  as  the  natural  object  of  the  hatred 
and  indignation  of  all  his  fellow-creatures ;  and, 
if  his  heart  was  not  grown  callous  by  the  habit 
of  crimes,  he  could  not  think  without  terror  and 
iftoniflunent  even  of  the  manner  in  which  man- 
Und  would  look  upon  him,  of  what  would  be  the 
cxpreffion  of  their  countenance  and  of  their 
^es,  if  the  dreadful  truth  fhould  ever  come  to  be 
known.    Thefe  natural  pangs  of  an  affiighted 
confcience  are  the  dannons,  the  avenging  furies, 
I     ^hich,  in  this  life,  haunt  the  guilty,  which  allow 
them  neither  quiet  nor  repofe,   which  often 
drive  them  to  deQ>air  and  diftra6tion,  from  which 

4  no 
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p  A  R  T  no  affurance  of  fecrecy  can  prote6l  them,  fiott 
^'  which  no  principles  of  irreligion  can  entirdfy 
deliver  them,  and  from  which  nothing  can  f5fec 
them  but  the  vileil  and  mod  abje6t;  of  all  dates, 
a  complete  infenfibility  to  honour  and  infamj, 
to  vice  and  virtue.  Men  of  the  moft  deteftable 
chara6lers,  who,  in  the  execution  of  the  moft 
dreadful  crimes,  had  taken  their  meafures  ft 
coolly  as  to  avoid  even  the  fulpicion  of  guilt, 
have  fometimes  been  di-iven,  by  the  horror  of 
their  fituation,  to  difcover,  of  their  own  accord, 
what  no  human  fagacity  could  ever  have  inveit 
gated.  By  acknowledging  their  guilt,  by  fub* 
mitting  themfelves  to  the  refentment  of  thdr 
offended  fellow-citizens,  and,  by  thus  fatiating 
that  vengeance  of  which  they  were  fenfible  that 
they  had  become  the  proper  obje6ts,  they  hoped, 
by  their  death  to  reconcile  themfelves,  at  leaft 
in  their  own  imagination,  to  the  natural  fenti- 
ments  of  mankind ;  to  be  able  to  conflder  them- 
felves as  lefs  worthy  of  hatred  and  refentment; 
to  atone,  in  fome  meafure,  for  their  crimes,  and, 
by  thus  becoming  the  objefts,  rather  of  com- 
paflion  than  of  horror,  if  poffible,  to  die  in  peace 
and  with  the  forgivenefs  of  all  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Compared  to  what  they  felt  before 
the  difcovery,  even  the  thought  of  this,  it  feems, 
was  happinefs. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  horror  of  blame-worthinefi 
feems,  even  in  perfons  who  cannot  be  fulpefted 
of  any  extraordinary  delicacy  or  fenfibility  of 
chara6ler,  completely  to  conquer  the  dread  of 

blame.    In  order  to  allay  that  horror,  in  order  to 

paciij'i 
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fy,  in  fome  degree,  the  remorfe  of  their  own  chap, 
ciences,  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  them*      ^ 
)s  both  to  the  reproach  and  to  the  puniih* 
t   which    they  knew    were  due  to    their 
ieSy  but  which,  at  the  ikme  time,  they  might 
y  have  j^avoided. 

hey  are  the  moil  frivolous  and  fuperficial  of 
Jdnd  only  who  can  be  much  deUghted  with 
praife  which  they  themfelves  know  to  be 
{ether  unmerited.  Unmerited  reproach, 
ever,  is  frequently  capable  of  mortifying 
r  feverely  even  men  c£  more  than  ordinary 
ftancy.  Men,  of  the  moil  ordinary  conflancy, 
»ed,  eafily  learn  to  deipife  tliofe  foolifh  tales 
ch  are  fo  frequently  circulated  in  fociety, 
which,  from  their  own  abfurdity  and  ^dfe^* 
i^  never  fail  to  die  away  in  the  eourfe  of  a 
weeks,  or  of  a  few  days.  But  an  inoQcent 
^  though  of  more  than  ordinary  conllancy, 
fteo,  not  only  ihocked,  but  mod  feverely 
tified  by  the  ferious,  though  falfe,  imputa* 
of  a  crime ;  efpecially  when  that  imputa* 
1  happens  unfortunately  to  be  fupported  by 
e  circumftances  which  give  it  an  air  of  pro-« 
ility.  He  is  humbled  to  iind  that  any  body 
dd  think  fo  meanly  of  his  chara£ler  as  to 
pofe  him  capable  of  being  guilty  ,of  it. 
3ugh  perfe6lly  confcious  of  his  own  inno- 
ce,  the  very  imputation  feems  oflen,  even  in 
own  imagination,  to  throw  a  ihadow  of  diiV 
ce  and  diihonour  upon  his  chara£ler.  His 
.  indignation,  too,  at  fo  very  grois  an  injury, 
ich,  however,  it  may  frequently  be  improper, 

3  and 
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PART  ^uid  Ibmetimes  even  impoffiUe  to  revei^ 
™^  itfelf  a  very  painful  feniation.  There  i 
greater  tormentor  of  the  human  breaft 
violent  refentment  which  cannot  be  grad 
An  innocent  man,  brought  to  the  fcaffold  b} 
falfe  imputation  of  an  infamous  or  odious  or 
fufiers.the  mod  cruel  misfortune  which  i 
poifible  for  innocence  to  fuffer.  The  agoi 
his  mind  may,  in  this  cafe,  frequently  be  gn 
than  that  of  thofe  who  fuffer  for  the  like  cri 
of  which  they  have  been  actually  guilty, 
fligate  criminals,  fuch  as  common  thieves 
highwaymen,  have  frequently  little  fenie  ol 
bafenefs  of  their  own  condu^,  and  conlequc 
no  remorfe.  Without  troubling  themfi 
about  the  juftice  or  injuflice  of  the  puniihn 
they  have  always  been  accuftomed  to  lode  i 
the  gibbet  as  a  lot  very  likely  to  fall  to  d 
When  it  does  fall  to  them,  therefore,  they 
fider  themfelves  only  as  not  quite  fo  luck] 
fome  of  their  companions,  and  fubmit  to  1 
fortune,  without  any  other  uneafineis  than  i 
may  arife  from  the  fear  of  death ;  a  fear  wl 
even  by  fuch  worthlefs  wretches,  we  frequc 
fee,  can  be  fo  eafily,  and  fo  very  completely 
quered.  The  innocent  man,  on  the  conti 
over  and  above  the  uneafinefs  which  this 
may  occafion,  is  tormented  by  his  own  indij 
tiou  at  the  injuflice  which  has  been  don< 
him.  He  is  flruck  wath  hon^or  at  the  thou 
of  tlie  infamy  which  the  punifhment  may  : 
upon  his  memory,  and  forefees,  with  the  i 
exquifite  anguifh^  that  he  is  hereafter  ts 

ren 
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membered  by  his  deareil  friends  and  relations,  c  H  A  p« 
It  with  regret  and  affedtion,  but  with  ihame,  ^ 
id  even  with  horror  for  his  fappofed  diigraceful 
mduA :  and  the  fhades  of  death  appear  to 
Ufe  round  him  with  a  darker  and  more  melan- 
hoty  gloom  than  naturally  belongs  to  them. 
bch  fatal  accidents,  for  the  tranquillity  of  man- 
and,  it  18  to  be  hoped,  happen  very  rarely  in  any 
xmntry;  but  they  happen  fometimes  in  all 
Entries,  even  in  thofe  where  juftice  is  in 
general  very  weU  adminiftered.  The  unfortu- 
Mte  Galas,  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
enftancy  (broke  upon  the  wheel  and  burnt  at 
Ihdoufe  for  the  fuppofed  murder  of  his  own 
fan,  ci  which  he  was  perfectly  innocent), 
feemed,  with  his  lafl  breath,  to  deprecate,  not 
b  nndi  the  cruelty  of  the  punifiiment,  as  the 
fi%mce  which  the  imputation  might  bring  upon 
Us  memory.  After  he^  had  been  broke,  and 
HI  juft  going  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  the 
Boidc,  who  attended  the  execution,  exhorted 
Um  to  confefs  the  crime  for  which  he  had  been 
€Qodenmed«  My  Father,  faid  Galas,  can  you 
jmnielf  bring  yourfelf  to  believe  that  I  am 
guilty? 

To  perfbns  in  fuch  unfortunate  circumftances, 
that  humble  philofbphy  which  confines  its  views 
to  this  life,  can  affi>rd,  perhaps,  but  little  con- 
fthtiom  Every  thing  that  could  render  either 
Kfe  or  death  refpe£table  is  taken  from  them. 
They  are  condemned  to  death  and  to  everlaft- 
^  infamy.  Religion  can  alone  afford  them 
^y  efieflual  comfort    She  alone  can  tell  them 

that 
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PART  that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  man 
^^  think  of  their  condu^,  while  the  all-feeing, 
of  the  world  approves  of  it.  She  alone  cai 
fent  to  them  the  view  of  another  world  ;  a 
of  more  candour,  humanity^  and  juftice^ 
the  prefent;  where  their  innocence  is  ii 
time  to  be  declared,  and  their  virtue  to  be  f 
rewarded :  and  the  feme  great  principle  i 
can  alone  llrike  terror  into  triumphant 
affords  the  only  effectual  confolation  to  di% 
and  infulted  innocence. 

In  finaller  offences,  as  well  as  in  gf 
crimes,  it  frequenUy  happens  that  a  peril 
fenfibility  is  much  more  hurt  by  the  t 
imputation,  than  the  real  criminal  is  bj 
a^ual  guilt.  A  woman  of  gallantry  laughs 
at  the  well-founded  furmifes  which  an 
culated  concerning  her  condu6l.  The 
founded  furmife  of  the  fame  kind  is  a  n 
flab  to  an  innocent  Vi];gin.  The  peribn 
is  deliberately  guilty  of  a  diigraceful  a^fcioi 
may  lay  it  down,  I  believe,  as  a  general 
can  feldom  have  much  fenfe  of  the  difgi 
and  the  perfon  who  is  habitually  guilfyi 
can  fcarce  ever  have  any. 

When  every  man,  even  of  middling  ui 
Handing,  fo  readily  deipifes  unmerited  ap^ 
how  it  comes  to  pais  tliat  unmerited  repi 
ihould  often  be  capable  of  mortifying  fb  fev 
men  of  the  foundeil  and  beft  judgment, 
perhaps,  deferve  fome  confideration. 

Fain,  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obi 
is,  in  ahnoil  all  cafes,  a  more  pungent  £eni 
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than  the  i      3fite  and  correQ>ondent  pleafure.  chap. 

The  one,   almoft  always,   deprefles  us   much  ,  J^ 

more  below  the  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called 

the  natural  ftate  of  our  happinefs,   than  the 

othar  ever  railes  us  above  it.    A  man  of  fenfi* 

tility  is  apt  to  be  more  humiliated  by  jufl  cen- 

i  fiire  than  he  is  ever  elevated  by  juft  applauie« 

Unmerited  applaufe   a  wife  man  reje3;s  with 

contempt  upon  all  occafions ;  but  he  often  feels 

veiy  feverely  the  injuilice  of  unmerited  cenfure« 

By  fii£fering  himfelf  to  be  applauded  for  what 

he  has  not  performed,  by  iffuming  a  merit  which 

does  not  belong  to  him,  he  feels  that  he  is  guilty 

of  a  mean  falfebood,  and  deferves,  not  the  ad* 

miration,  but  the  contempt  of  thofe  very  perfons 

who,  by  miftake,  had  been  led  to  admire  liim. 

It  may,  perhaps,  give  him  fome  well-founded 

pleafure  to  find  that  he  has  been,  by  many  peo«* 

fkj  thought  capable  of  performing  what  he  did 

not  perform.    But,^though.he  may  be  obliged  to 

I    his  fiiends  for  their  good  opinion,  he  would 

I    dunk  himfelf  guilty  of  the  greatefl  bafeneis  if  he 

[    did  not  immediately  undeceive  them.    It  gives 

I    ium  little  pleafure  to  look  upon  himfelf  in  the 

light  in  wldch  otlier  people  actually  look  upon 

him,  when  he  is  confcious  that,  if  they  knew 

the  truth,  they  would^  look  upon  him  in  a  very 

di&rent  light.    A  weak  man,  however,  is  often 

oiuch  delighted  with  viewing  himfelf  in  tliis  falfe 

«^  deluiive  light.    He  aiTumes  the  merit  of 

^^ery  laudable  action  that  is  afcribed  to  him, 

>Qd  pretends  to  that  of  many  which  nobody  ever 

^ught  of  afcribing  to  him.    He  pretends  to 

VOL.  I.  p  have 
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PART  have  done  what  he  never  did,  to  have  wriO 
j"'  ,  what  another  wrote,  to  have  invented  what  i 
other  difcovered ;  and  is  led  into  all  the  miiie 
ble  vices  of  plagiarifin  and  common  lying.  ] 
though  no  man  of  middling  good  fenfe  can  i 
rive  much  pleafure  from  the  imputation  d 
laudable  action  which  he  never  performed,  ; 
a  wife  man  may  fuffer  great  pain  from  the  fi 
ous  imputation  of  a  crime  which  he  never  CQ 
mitted.  Nature,  in  this  cafe,  has  rendered  1 
pain,  not  only  more  pungent  than  the  oppd 
and  correfpondent  pldlifure,  but  flie  has  renda 
it  fo  in  a  much  greater  than  the  ordinary  degr 
A  denial  rids  a  man  at  once  of  the  fooliik  a 
ridiculous  pleafure  ;  but  it  will  not  always: 
him  of  the  pain.  When  he  refufes  the  mc 
which  is  afcribed  to  him,  nobody  doubts  I 
veracity.  It  may  be  doubted  when  he  den 
the  crime  which  he  is  accufed  of.  He  is 
once  enraged  at  the  falfehood  of  the  impu 
tion,  and  mortified  to  find  that  any  credit  (hot 
be  given  to  it.  He  feels  that  his  charadtei 
not  fufficient  to  protect  him.  He  feels  that  1 
brethren,  far  from  looking  upon,  him  in  ti 
light  in  which  he  anxioufly  defires  to  be  vieiv 
by  them,  think  him  capable  of  being  guilty 
what  he  is  accufed  of.  He  knows  p^rfedUy  ti 
he  has  not  been  guilty;  He  knows  peiie6 
what  he  has  done ;  but,  perhaps,  fcarce  any  in 
can  know  perfe6lly  what  he  himfelf  is  capslde 
doing.  What  the  peculiar  conflitution  of  his  0 
mind  may  or  may  not  admit  of,  is,  perhaps,  iiM 
or  leis  a  matter  of  doubt  to  every  man.  The  tr 
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and  good  opinion  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  CHAP, 
tends  more  than  any  thing  to  relieve  him  from  °' 
this  mod  difugreeable  doubt ;  their  diflruft  and 
sn&vourable  opinion  to  increafe  it.  He  may 
think  himfelf  veiy  confident  that  their  unfavour- 
ible  judgment  is  wrong :  but  tliis  confidence 
can  feldom  be  fo  great  as  to  hinder  that  judg- 
ment from  making  fome  impreilion  upon  him ; 
and  the  greater  his  fenfibility,  the  greater  his 
ddicacy,  the  greater  his  worth  in  ihort,  this 
impreffion  is  likely  to  be  the  greater. 

The  agreement  or  dilagreement  both  of  the 
fentiments  and  judgments  of  other  people  with 
our  o¥m,  is,  in  all  cafes,  it  mufl  be  obfer\'ed,  of 
more  or  lefs  importance  to  us,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  we  ourfelves  are  more  or  lefs  uncer- 
tab  about  the  propriety  of  our  own  fentiments, 
about  the  accuracy  of  our  own  judgments. 

A  man  of  fenfibility  may  fometimes  feel. great 
uneafinefs  left  he  ihould  have  yielded  too  much 
even  to  what  may  be  called  an  honourable  paf- 
fion;  to  his  jufl  indignation,  perhaps,  at  the 
iigury  which  may  have  been  done  either  to  liim- 
fitf  or  to  his  friend.  He  is  anxioufly  afraid  lefl, 
iBeaning  only  to  a£t  with  fpirit,  and  to  do  juf- 
tice,  he  may,  from  the  too  great  vehemence  of 
Us  emotion,  have  done  a  real  injuiy  to  fome 
other  perfbn  ;  who,  though  not  innocent,  may 
Bot  have  been  altogether  fo  guilty  as  he  at  firft 
ipprehended.  The  opinion  of  other  people 
hecraies,  in  this  cafe,  of  the  utmofl  importance 
to  him.  Their  approbation  is  the  moil  healing 
halGun  i  their  difapprobation,  the  bittereft  and 

p  2  mofl 
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P  -A  R  T  mofl  tormenting  poifon  that  can  be  poiire4 
his  uneafy  mind.  When  he  is  perfe6tiy  iati 
with  every  part  of  his  own  condu^,  the  j 
ment  of  other  people  is  often  of  lefs  import 
to  him. 

There  are  fome  very  noble  and  bean 
artSy  in  which  the  degree  of  excellence  a 
determined  only  by  a  certain  nicety  of  tafii 
which  the  deciiions,  however,  appear  all 
in  fome  meafure,  uncertain.  There  are  oti 
in  which  the  fuccefs  admits,  either  of  i 
demonflration,  or  -very  fatisfa£toiy  p 
Among  the  candidates  for  excellence  in  i 
different  arts,  the  anxiety  about  the  pi 
opinion  is  always  much  greater  in  the  fix 
than  in  the  latten 

The  beauty  of  poetry  is  a  matter  of 
nicety,  that  a  young  beginner  can  fcarce 
be  certain  that  he  has  attained  it.  Not 
delights  him  fo  much,  therefore,  as  the  fa^ 
able  judgments  of  his  friends  and  of  the 
lie ;  and  nothing  mortifies  him  fo  feverd 
the  contrary.  The  one  eftabliflies,  the  c 
Ihakes,  the  good  opinion  which  he  is  ana 
to  entertain  concerning  his  own  performai 
Experience  and  fuccels  may  in  time  give 
a  little  more  confidence  in  his  own  judgs 
He  is  at  all  times,  however,  liable  to  be  i 
feverely  mortified  by  the  unfavourable  ji 
ments  of  the  public.  Racine  was  fo  di%i 
by  the  indifferent  fuccefs  of  liis  Phaedra, 
fined  tragedy,  perhaps,  that  is  extant  in 
language,  that,  though  in  tlie  \ngour  of  his 
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and  it  the  height  of  his  abilities,  he  refolved  chap. 
to  write  no  more  for    the  flage.    That  great 
poet  uled  frequently  to  tell  his  fon,  that  the 
noft  paltry  and  impertinent  criticifm  had  al* 
wtys  given  him  more  pain,  than  the  higheR 
and  jufteft  eulogy  had  ever  given  him  pleafure. 
The  extreme  fenfibility  of  Voltaire  to  the  flight* 
eft  cenfiire  of  the  fame  kind  is  well  known  to 
tmj  body.    The  Dunciad  of  Mr.  Pope  is  an 
eieriafting  monument  of  how  much  the  moil 
cocreft,  as  well  as  the  moil  elegant  and  harmo* 
moos  of  all  the  Engliih  poets,  had  been  hurt 
by  tile  criticifms  of  the  loweil  and  moil  con- 
temptible authors.    Gray,   (who  joins  to  the 
fid)Kmi^  of  Milton  the  elegance  and  harmony 
ef  Pope,  and  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  to 
lender  him,  perhaps,  the  iiril  poet  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  language,  but  to  have  written  a  little  more) 
■  ikid  to  have  been  to  much  hurt,  by  a  foolifh 
ad  impertinent  parody  of  two  of  his  fineil 
edes,  that  he  never  afterwards  attempted  any 
confiderable  work.    Thofe  men  of  letters  >dio 
tihie  themfelves  upon  what  is  called  iine  writ- 
hig  in  profe,  approach  fomewhat  to  the  feniibi* 
iify  of  poets. 

Mathematicians,  on  the  contrary,  who  may 
btve  the  mofl  perfeA  aflurance,  both  of  the 
tmih  and  of  the  importance  of  their  difcove- 
ries,  are  frequently  very  indifferent  about  the 
reception  which  they  may  meet  with  from  the 
public.  The  two  greateil  mathematicians  that 
I  ever  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to,  and,  I 

P  3  believe. 
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PART  believe,  the  two  greateft  that  have  lived  m  vxf 
^^  ^  time,  Dn  Robert  Simplbn  of  Glafgow,  ami 
Dr.  Matthew  Stewart  of  Edinburgh,  never 
feemed  to  feel  even  the  flighted  uneafineft  fioom 
the  neglect  with  which  the  ignorance  of  tin 
public  received  fome  of  their  mod  valuabh 
works.  The  great  work  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newloii 
his  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  PUb 
Jbphj/y  I  have  been  told,  was  for  feveral  jem 
neglected  by  the  public.  The  tranquillity  « 
that  great  man,  it  is  probable,  never  fufSerai 
upon  that  account,  the  interruption  of  a  finj^ 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Natural  philofophecs,  t 
their  independency  upon  the  public  opimoo 
approach  nearly  to  mathematicians,  and,  in  did 
judgments  concerning  the  merit  of  their  oiB 
difcoveries  and  obfervations,  enjoy  fome  d^re 
of  the  fame  fecurity  and  tranquillity. 

The  morals  of  thofe  different  clafles  of  me 
of  letters  are,  perhaps,  fometimes  fome^iu 
affe6led  by  this  very  great  difference  in  thd 
iituation  with  regard  to  the  public. 

Mathematicians  and  natural  philofopher 
from  their  independency  upon  the  public  op 
nion,  have  little  temptation  to  form  themfelvi 
into  factions  and  cabals,  either  for  the  fuppoi 
of  their  own  reputation,  or  for  the  depreffio 
of  that  of  their  rivals.  They  are  almoil  alwvj 
men  of  the  mod  amiable  fimplicity  of  mann^ 
who  live  in  good  harmony  with  one  another,  ai 
the  friends  of  one  another's  reputation,  enti 
into  no  intrigue  in  order  to  fecure  the  publi 

applaufe 
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tpplaufe,  but  are  pleafed  when  their  works  are  c  R  A  P. 
Improved  of,  without  being  either  much  vexed      ^ 
or  very  angry  when  they  are  neglefted. 

It  is  not  always  the  fame  cafe  with  poets,  or 
with  thofe  who  value  themfelves  upon  what  is 
caBed  fine  writing.     They  are  very  apt  to  divide 
tbeaifelves  into  a  fort  of  literary  faction  ;  each 
cabal  being  often  avowedly,  and  almoil  always 
fearedy,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  reputation  of 
every  other,  and  employing  all  the  mean  arts  of 
infa^ue  and  folicitation  to  pre-occupy  the  public 
qmiion  in  favour  of  the  works  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  againil  thofe  of  its  enemies  and  rivals. 
In  France,  Defpreaux  and  Racine  did  not  think 
it  bebw  them  to  fet  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a 
literary  cabal,  in  order  to  deprefs  the  reputa- 
ti(m,  firft  of  Quinault  and  Perreault,  and  after- 
wards  of  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte,  and  even  to 
treat  the  good  La  Fontaine  with  a  i|)ecies  of 
moft  dilreQ)e£tftQ  kindnefs.     In  England,  the 
smiable  Mr.  Addifon  did  not  think  it  unworthy 
of  his  gentle  and  mc^eft  chara^er  to  fet  him« 
^  at  the  head  of  a  Uttle  cabal  of  the  fame 
i&d,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  riling  reputa* 
tion  of  Mr.  Pope.     Mr.  Fontenelle,  in  writing 
ftc  lives  and  chara6lers  of  the  members  of  the 
icademy  of  fciences,  a  fociety  of  mathemati-^ 
cians  and  natural  philofophers,    has  frequent 
c^^rtunities  of  celebrating  the  amiable  iimpli- 
city  of  their  manners ;    a  quality  which,   he 
obferves,  was  fo  univerfal  among  them  as  to  be 
diaradleriftical,   rather  of  that  whole  clafs  of 
Qen  of  letters,  than  of  any  individual.     Mr. 

p  4  D*Alembert, 
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PART  D' Alembert,  in  writing  the  lives  and  chanften 
y^  of  the  members  of  the  French  academy,  a  lb- 
ciety  of  poets  and  fine  writers,  or  of  thofe  idio 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch,  feems  not  to  have  had 
fuch  frequent  opportunities  of  making  any  l^ 
mark  of  this  kind,  and  no  where  pretends  to  m 
prefent  this  amiable  quality  as  charadterifticald 
that  clafi  of  men  of  letters  whom  he  celebrates 
Our  uncertainty  concerning  our  own  merit 
itnd  our  anxiety  to  think  favourably  of  it,  flHHik 
together  naturally  enough  make  us  defirous  ta 
know  the  opinion  of  other  people  concermii| 
it;  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  elevated  irtia 
that  opinion  is  favourable,  and  to  be  more  tfan 
ordinarily  mortified  when  it  is  otherwife:  ba 
they  ihould  not  make  us  defirous  either  o 
obtaining  the  favourable,  or  of  avoiding  tb 
unfavourable  opinion,  by  intrigue  and  cabd 
When  a  man  has  bribed  all  the  judges,  the  mol 
unanimous  decifion  of  the  court,  though  it  ma 
gain  him  his  law-fuit,  cannot  give  him  as 
aflUrance  that  he  was  in  the  right :  and  had  fa 
carried  on  his  law-fuit  merely  to  fatisfy  himiel 
that  he  was  in  the  right,  he  never  would  hsn 
bribed  the  judges.  But  though  he  wifhed  t 
find  himfelf  in  the  right,  he  wiflied  likewife  1 
gain  his  law-fuit ;  and  therefore  he  bribed  tfa 
judges.  If  praife  were  of  no  confequence  1 
us,  but  as  a  proof  of  our  own  praife-worthinei! 
we  never  ihould  endeavour  to  obtain  it  by  un& 
means.  But,  though  to  wife  men  it  is,  at  lea 
in  doubtful  cafes,  of  principal  confequence  upo 
this  account  j  it  is  likewife  of  fome  confequenc 

upo 
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ufotk  its  own  account :  and  therefore  (we  can-  chap. 
Boty  indeed,  upon  fuch  occafions,  call  them  wife  ^   ^ 
men,  but)  men  very  much  above  the  common 
level  have  fometimes  attempted  both  to  obtain 
praife,  and  to  avoid  blame,    by  very  unfair 
means. 

Praife  and  blame  exprefs  what  actually  are  j 
pisife-worthinefs  and  blame-worthinefs,  what 
i  naturally  ought  to  be  the  fentiments  of  other 
*  people  with  regard  to  our  chara3;er  and  con- 
doft.  The  love  of  praife  is  the  defire  of  obtain- 
ing the  favourable  fentiments  of  our  brethren. 
The  love  of  praife- worthinefs  is  the  defire  of 
rendering  ourfelves  the  proper  obje6t;s  of  thofe 
&Ktiment8.  So  far  thofe  two  principles  refemble 
ind  are  akin  to  one  another.  The  like  aiTinity 
and  refemblance  take  place  between  the  dread 
of  Uame  and  that  of  blame- worthinefs. 

The  man  who  defires  to  do,  or  who  adlually 
does,  a  praife-worthy  action,  may  likewife  defire 
the  praife  which  is  due  to  it,  and  fometimes, 
periiapSy  more  than  is  due  to  it.  The  two  prin« 
dples  are  in  this  cafe  l)lended  together.  How 
fir  his  conduct  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  one,  and  how  far  by  the  other,  may  fire- 
^eatfy  be  unknown  even  to  himfelf.  It  mufl 
ahnoft  always  be  fo  to  other  people.  They  who 
ve  diQiofed  to  leflen  the  merit  of  his  conduct, 
in^ute  it  chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  mere  love 
of  praife,  or  to  what  they  call  mere  vanity* 
Ihqr  who  are  difpofed  to  think  more  &vourably 
^  it,  impute  it  chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  love 
of  praife- worthinefs }  to  the  love  of  what  is  really 

honour- 
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PART  honourable  and  noble  in  human  c  niuSt ;  to 
5^  the  defire,  not  merely  of  obtaining,  but  of  de- 
ferving  the  approbation  and  applaufe  of  his 
brethren.  The  imagination  of  the  fpe&ator 
throws  upon  it  either  the  one  colour  or  the 
other,  according  either  to  his  habits  of  thinking, 
or  to  the  favour  or  diflike  which  he  may  bear 
to  the  perfon  whofe  condu6t  he  is  confiderii^. 

Some  fplenetic  philofophers,  in  judging  of 
human  nature,  have  done  as  peevifli  individuak 
are  apt  to  do  in  judging  of  the  condu6t  of  one 
another,  and  have  imputed  to  the  love  of  praifei 
or  to  what  they  call  vanity,  every  action  which 
ought  to  be  afcribed  to  that  of  praife-w^orthinda. 
I  ihaU  hereafter  have  occafion  to  give  an  account 
of  fome  of  their  fy  (lems,  and  fliail  not  at  pre&nt , 
flop  to  examine  them. 

Very  few  men  can  be  fatisfied  with  their  own 
private  confcioufnefs  that  they  have  attained 
thofe  qualities,  or  performed  thofe  actions,  which 
they  admire  and  think  praife-worthy  in  other 
people ;  unlefs  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  generally 
acknowledged  that  they  pofleis  the  one,  or 
have  performed  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words, 
unlefs  they  have  actually  obtained  that  praift 
which  they  think  due  both  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other.  In  this  refpedt,  however,  men  differ 
confiderably  from  one  another.  Some  feem  in* 
different  about  the  praife,  when,  in  their  own 
minds,  they  are  perfectly  fatisfied  that  they  have 
attained  the  praife-worthinefs.  Others  appear 
much  lefs  anxious  about  the  praife-worthhieis 
than  about  the  praife. 

No 
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No  man  can  be  completely,  or  even  tolerably  chap. 

fetisfied^  with  having  avoided  every  thing  blame-  ^ ^ 

worthy  in  his  conduct,  unlefs  he  has  likewife 
avoided  the  blame  or  the  reproach.  A  wife 
man  may  frequently  negle6l  praife,  even  when 
he  has  bell  deferved  it ;  but,  in  all  matters  of 
ferious  confequence,  he  will  mod  carefully  endea- 
vour lb  to  regulate  his  conduct  as  to  avoid,  not 
only  blame-worthinefs,  but,  as  much  as  poflible, 
every  probable  imputation  of  blame.  He  will 
never,  indeed,  avoid  blame  by  doing  any  thing 
which  he  judges  blame-worthy ;  by  omitting  any 
part  of  his  duty,  or  by  neglefting  any  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  any  thing  which  he  judges  to 
be  really  and  greatly  praife-worthy.  But,  with 
tfaefe  modifications,  he  will  moil  anxioufly  and 
carefully  avoid  it.  To  fliow  much  anxiety  about 
pnile,  even  for  praife-worthy  a6lions,  is  feldom 
m  mark  of  great  wifdom,  but  generally  of  fome 
degree  of  weaknefs.  But,  in  being  anxious  to 
avoid  the  fliadow  of  blame  or  reproach,  there 
may  be  no  weaknefs,  but  frequently  the  moft 
pniie-worthy  prudence. 

^  Many  people,"  fays  Cicero,  "  deQ)ife  glory, 
•*  who  are  yet  moft  feverely  mortified  by  unjuft 
•*  reproach ;  and  that  moft  inconfiftently.**  This 
inconfiflency,  however,  feems  to  be  founded  in 
the  unalteraUe  principles  of  human  nature. 

The  all-wiie  Author  of  Nature  has,  in  this 
manner,  tau^t  man  to  refpe6l  the  fentiments 
and  judgments  of  his  brethren ;  to  be  more  or 
left  pleafed  when  they  approve  of  his  condu6l, 
and  to  be  more  or  lefs  hurt  when  they  difapprove 

of 
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p  A  R  T  of  it.  He  has  made  man,  if  I  may  fay  £>»  the 
™'  ,  immediate  judge  of  mankind ;  and  has,  in  this 
relpedt,  as  in  many  others,  created  him  after 
his  own  image,  and  appointed  him  his  vice- 
gerent upon  earth,  to  fuperintend  the  behaviour 
of  his  brethren.  They  are  taught  by  nature, 
to  acknowledge  that  power  and  jurifJliftioB 
which  has  thus  been  conferred  upon  him,  to 
be  more  or  lefs  humbled  and  mortified  when 
they  have  incurred  his  cenfure,  and  to  be  more 
or  lefs  elated  when  they  have  obtained  hii 
applaufe. 

But  though  man  has,  in  this  manner,  beed 
rendered  the  immediate  judge  of  mankind,  he 
has  been  rendered  fo  only  in  the  firfl  inflance ; 
and  an  appeal  lies  from  his  fentence  to  a  modi 
higher  tribunal,  to  the  tribunal  of  their  owil 
confciences,  to  that  of  the  fuppofed  impartiil 
and  well-infprmed  fpedtator,  to  that  of  the  man 
within  the  breafl,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter 
of  their  conduft.  The  jurifdiftions  of  thofe  tWO 
tribunals  are  founded  upon  principles  which, 
though  in  fome  refpe6ls  relembling  and  "^ddn^ 
are,  however,  in  reality  different  and  diflin& 
The  jurifdidlion  of  the  man  without,  is  founded 
altogether  in  the  defire  of  a£tual  praife,  and  ill 
the  averfion  to  a6lual  blame.  The  jurif(li£lioti 
of  the  man  within,  is  founded  altogether  in  the 
defire  of  praife-worthinels,  and  in  the  averfion 
to  blame-worthinefs ;  in  the  defire  of  pofleffiiig 
thofe  qualities,  and  performing  thofe  aflions, 
which  we  love  and  admire  in  other  people; 
and  in  the  dread  of  pofTeffing  thofe  qualities, 

3  and 
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uid  performing  thofe  anions,  which  we  hate  chap. 

and  deQ>ife  in  other  people.    If  the  man  with-  ^ ^ 

out  fliould  applaud  us,  either  for  actions  which 
we  have  not  performed,  or  for  motives  which 
had  no  influence  upon  us ;  the  man  within  can 
immediately  humble  that  pride  and  elevation 
of  mind  which  fuch  groundlefs  acclamations 
might  otherwiie  occafion,  by  telling  us,  that 
as  we  know  that  we  do  not  deferve  them,  we 
lender  ourielves  defpicable  by  accepting  them. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  without  ihould 
rqiroach  us,  either  for  a£tions  which  we  never 
performed,  or  for  motives  which  had  no  in* 
lluence  upon  thofe  which  we  may  have  per* 
formed;  the  man  within  may  immediately  correct 
this  &lfe  judgment,  and  aflure  us,  that  we  are 
by  no  means  the  proper  obje6ls  of  that  ceniure 
which  has  jfo  unjuftly  been  beflowed  upon  us. 
But  in  this  and  in  fome  other  cafes,  the  man 
within  ieems  fometimes,  as  it  were,  afloniihed 
ynd  confounded  by  the  vehemence  and  clamour 
of  the  man  without.    The  violence  and  loudnefs, 
with  which  blame  is  fometimes  poured  out  upon 
USy  foems  to  flupify  and  benumb  our  natural 
fenfo  of  praile-worthinefs  and  blame-worthinefs ; 
and  the  judgments  of  the  man  within,  though 
not,  perhaps,  abfolutely  altered  or  perverted, 
ire,  however,  fo  much  ihaken  in  the  fleadinels 
and  firmnefs  of  their  decision,  that  their  natural 
eflk£t,  in  fecuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind, 
is  frequently  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed.     We 
Icaroe  dare  to  abfolve  ourfelves,  when  all  our 
brethrui  appear  loudly  to  condemn  us.    The 

fuppofcd 
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PART  fuppofed  impartial  fpeftator  of  our  conduS 
^^  feems  to  give  his  opinion  in  our  favour  with 
fear  and  hefitation ;  when  that  of  all  the  real 
Q)e£i;ators,  when  that  of  all  thofe  with  wh(A 
eyes  and  from  whofe  ftation  he  endeavours  to 
confider  it,  is  unanimoufly  and  violently  againft 
us.  In  fuch  cafes,  this  demigod  within  the 
breafl  appears,  like  the  demigods  of  the  poeta^ 
though  partly  of  immortal,  yet  partly  too  of 
mortal  extra6lion.  When  his  judgments  aie 
fteadily  and  firmly  dire6led  by  the  fenfe  of  praife- 
w^orthinefs  and  blame- worthinefs,  he  feems. to 
a6l  fuitably  to  his  divine  extra3;ion :  But  whei 
he  fuifers  himfelf  to  be  ailonifhed  and  con* 
founded  by  the  judgments  of  ignorant  and  weak 
man,  he  difcovers  his  connexion  with  mortality, 
and  appears  to  a£l  fuitably,  rather  to  the  human, 
than  to  the  divine,  part  of  his  origin. 

Ill  fuch  cafes,  the  only  effc£lual  coniblatioB 
of  humbled  and  afiii6led  man  lies  in  an  appeal 
to  a  ilill  higher  tribunal,  to  that  of  the  all-feeing 
Judge  of  the  Avorld,  whofe  eye  can  never  be 
deceived,  and  whofe  judgments  can  never  be 
perverted.  A  firm  confidence  in  the  unerring 
rectitude  of  this  great  tribunal,  before  w^hich  his 
innocence  is  in  due  time  to  be  declared,  and 
his  virtue  to  be  finally  rewarded,  can  alone 
fupport  him  under  the  weaknefs  and  delpon* 
dency  of  his  own  mind,  under  the  perturbaticm 
and  ailoniihment  of  the  man  within  the  breaft, 
whom  nature  has  fet  up  as,  in  this  life,  the  great 
guardian,  not  only  of  his  innocence,  but  of  hii 
tranquiUity.    Our  happinefs  in  thia  life  is  thus, 

upon 
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npon  many  occafions,  dependent  upon  the  hum-  chap. 
ble  hope  and  expectation  of  a  life  to  come :  a       ^ 
hope  and  expectation  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature ;  which  can  alone  fupport  its  lofty  ideas 
of  its   own   dignity;    can   alone  illumine  the 
dreary  pro^eCt  of  its  continually  approaching 
mortality,  and  maintain  its  cheerfulnefs  under 
all  the  heaviefl  calamities  to  which,  from  the 
difbrders  of  this  life,  it  may  (bmetimes  be  ex- 
pofed.     That  there  is  a  world  to  come,  where 
exa£l  juftice  will  be  done  to  every  man,  where 
every  man  will  be  ranked  with  thofe  who,  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  are  really  his 
equals ;  where  the  owner  of  thofe  humble  talents 
and  virtues  which,  from  being  deprefled  by 
fortunes,  had,  in  this  life,  no  opportunity  of 
diiplaying  themfelves;   which  were  unknown, 
not  only  to  the  public,  but  which  he  himfelf 
could  fcarce  be  fiire  that  he  pofleiTed,  and  for 
which  even  the  man  within  the  bread  could 
Icarce  venture  to  afford  him  any  diflinCt  and 
clear  teftimony ;  where  that  modeft,  filent,  and 
unknown  merit,  will  be  placed  upon  a  level, 
and  femetimes  above  thofe  who,  in  this  world, 
had  enjoyed  the  highefl  reputation,  and  who, 
from  the  advantage  of  their  fituation,  had  been 
enabled  to  perform  the  moft  fplendid  and  daz^ 
ding  actions;  is  a  doCtrine,  in  every  reQ)eCl 
fi>  venerable,  fo  comfortable  to  the  weaknefs, 
fi>  flattering  to  the  grandeur  of  human  nature, 
that  the  virtuous  ms^n  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
doubt  of  it,  cannot  poffibly  avoid  wilhing  moft 
cameftly  and  anxioufly  to  believe  it    It  could 

flL  never 
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FART  nev6r  have  been  expofed  to  the  der  fion  of  the 
,  °^'  Icoffer,  had  not  the.  diftribution  of  lewaids  and 
puniihments,  which  fome  of  its  moft  seakui 
aflertors  liave  taught  us  was  to  be  made  in  that 
world  to  come,  been  too  frequently  in  direft 
oppofition  to  all  our  moral  fentiments. 

That  the  affiduous  courtier  is  often  more  fii* 
voured  than  the  faithful  and  a£tive  fervant ;  thit 
attendance  and  adulation  are  often  fhorter  and 
furer  roads  to  preferment  than  merit  or  iervioe; 
and  that  a  campaign  at  Veriailles  or  St.  Jannafn 
is  often  worth  two  either  in  Germany  or  FlaiK 
ders,  is  a  complaint  which  we  have  all  heaid 
from  many  a  venerable,  but  dilcontented,  old 
officer.  But  what  is  confidered  as  the  greateft 
reproach  even  to  the  weaknefi  of  earthly  &> 
vereigns,  has  been  afcribed,  as  an  a£l  of  juftice» 
to  divine  perfection  ;  and  the  duties  of  devotibii, 
the  public  and  private  worihip  of  the  Deity,  have 
been  reprefented,  even  by  men  of  virtue  and 
abiUties,  as  the  fole  virtues  which  can  either 
entitle  to  reward  or  exempt  from  puniihment  is 
the  life  to  come.  They  were  the  virtues  per- 
haps, mod  fuitable  to  their  ilation,  and  in  which 
they  themfelves  chiefly  excelled ;  and  we  are  aB 
naturally  difpofed  to  over-rate  the  excelienda 
of  our  own  characters.  In  the  difcourfe  which  the 
eloquent  and  philofophical  Maffill(m  pronounced^ 
on  giving  his  benediction  to  the  ftandards  of  the 
regiment  of  Catinat,  there  is  the  following  ad- 
dreis  to  the  officers :  ^^  What  is  moft  deploraUe- 
^*  in  yoiu*  iituation.  Gentlemen,  is,  that  in  a  1^ 
*'  hard  and-  painful,  in  which  the  fervices  aAd 

"  the 
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».  duties  fometimes  go  beyond  the  rigour  c  H  A  P» 
A  ieverity  of  the  moil  auflere  doillers ;  you  ^ 
fisr  always  in  vain  for  the  life  to  come,  and 
quently  even  for  this  life.  Alas !  the  folitary 
mk  in  his  cell,  obUged  to  mortify  the  flefh 
d  to  fubje£t  it  to  the  fpirit,  is  fupported  by. 
9  hope  of  an  aiTured  recompence,  and  by 
e  lecret  undlion  of  that  grace  which  foftens 
B  yoke  of  the  Lord.  But  you,  on  the 
d  of  death,  can  you  dare  to  reprefent  to 
im  your  fatigues  and  the  daily  hardlhips 
your  employment  i  can  you  dare  to  fblicit 
im  for  any  recompence  ?  and  in  all  the  ex-* 
dons  that  you  have  made,  in  all  the  violences 
at  you  have  done  to  yourfelves,  what  is 
ere  that  He  ought  to  place  to  His  own  ac- 
unt  J^  The  beft  days  of  your  life,  however, 
kve  been  iacrificed  to  your  profeffion,  and 
Q  years  fervice  has  more  worn  out  your 
1^,  than  would,  perhaps, .  have  dpne  a 
liole  life  of  repentance  and  mortification. 
las !  my  brother,  one  fingle  day  of  thofe  fuf- 
rings,  confecrated  to  the  Lord,  would,  per- 
ps,  have  obtained  you  an  eternal  happineis. 
ne  fingle  action,  painful  to  nature,  and 
fered  up  to  Him,  would,  perhaps,  have  fe- 
ired  to  you  the  inheritance  of  the  Saints, 
nd  you  have  done  all  this,  and  in  vain,  for 
is  world.** 

>  compare,  in  this  manner,  the  futile  morti- 
ions  of  a  monailery,  to  the  ennobling  hard- 
and  hazards  of  war ;  to  fuppofe  that  one 
or  one  hour,  employed  in  the  former  ihould, 
iL.  I.  a  ii) 
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p  A  RT  in  the  eye  of  the  great  Judge  of  the  woild, 
™*      have  more  merit  than  a  whole  life  ipent  ho- 
nourably in  the  latter,  is  furdy  contrary  to  aB 
our  moral  fentiments :  to  all  the  principles  bj 
which  nature  has  taught  us  to  regulate  our 
contempt  or  admiration.     It  is  this  i^irit,  hoir* 
ever,  which,  while  it  has  referved  the  cel^fat 
regions  for  monks  and  friars^  or  for  thofe  winA 
condu6t  and  converlation  refembled  thofe  flf 
monks  and  friars,  has  condemned  to  the  infendfc 
all  the  heroes,  all  the  ilatefinen  and  lawgifvv 
all  the  poets  and  philofophers  of  former  agn^ 
all  thofe  who  have  invented,  improved,  or  efe 
celled  in  the  arts,  which  contribute  to  the  fibt. 
fiftence,  to  the  conveniency,  or  to  the  omaneiBf  ^ 
of  human  life ;  all  the  great  protestors,  inftnuv 
tors,  and  benefactors  of  mankind ;  all  thofe  to  < 
whom  our  natural  fenfe  of  praife-worthinefi  fanm 
us  to  afcribe  the  higheft  merit  and  moll  exalted 
virtue.    Can  we  wonder  that  fo  ftrange  an  ap-  . 
plication  of  this  moil  refpe6table  do£trine  ihoiiU  * 
fometimes  have  expofed  it  to  contempt  and  d»  i 
rifion ;  with  thofe  at  lead  who  had  themfS^lveii  ^ 
perhaps,  no  great  tafle  or  turn  for  the  devout  ^ 
and  contemplative  virtues  *  ? 

*  See  Vdtare. 

Vous  y  grillez  (age  et  do6le  Platotty 
Divin  UomtrCf  eloquent  Cicenm,  &c. 
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CHAP.  III. 

e  Influence  and  Authority  of  Con/Hence. 

'  though  the  approbation  of  his  own  con-  chap. 
ience  can  A^rce,  upon  (bme  extraordinary 
ns,  content  the  weaknefi  of  man ;  though 
imony  ef  the  fuppofed  impartial  fpe£tator 
2;reat  inmate  of  the  breail,  cannot  always 
iipport  him  ;  yet  the  influence  and  autho- 
this  principle  is,  upon  all  occafions,  very 
and  it  is  only  by  confulting  this  judge 
that  we  can  ever  fee  what  relates  to  our- 
in  its  proper  fliape  and  dimenfions;  or 
^  can  ever  make  any  proper  comparifon 
n  oiu*  own  intereils  and  thofe  of  other 

bo  the  eye  of  the  body,  obje3»  appear 
n*  finall,  not  fb  much  acccM'ding  to  dieir 
nenflons,  as  according  to  the  neamefi  or 
m  cf  their  fituation ;  ib  do  they  likewife 
It  may  be  c^led  the  natural  eye  of  the 
and  we  remedy  the  defers  of  both  tiiefe 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner.  In  rtf 
t  fituation  an  immeilfe  landfcape  of  lawns, 
oods,  and  diflant  mountains,  feems  to  do 
re  than  cover  the  little  window  which  I 
ly,  and  to  be  out4>f  aU  proportion  left  than 
amber  in  which  I  am  fitting.  I  can  form 
comparifon  between  thofe  great  objeds 
le  little  obje^  around  me,  in  no  other 

Q  a  way. 
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PART  way,  than  by  tranfporting  myfelf,  at  lead  in 
^^^  ^  fancy,  to  a  different  flation,  from  whence  I  can 
furvey  both  at  nearly  equal  diilances,  and  there- 
by form  fome  judgment  of  their  real  proportionSi 
Habit  and  experience  have  taught  me  to  do  this 
fo  eafily  and  fo  readily,  that  I  am  fearce  fenfiUe 
that  I  do  it ;  and  a  man  muft  be,  in  fbme  mctp 
fure,  acquainted  with  the  philofophy  of  vifieOi 
before  he  can  be  thoroughly  convinced,  ham 
little  thofe  diftant  objects  would  appear  to  the 
eye,  if  the  imagination,  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  magnitudes,  did  not  fwell  and  dilate  them* 
In  the  fame  manner,  to  the  felfifh  and  origiiHl 
paffions  of  human  nature,  the  lofs  or  gain  of  a 
very  fmall  interefl  of  our  own,  appears  to  be  flf 
vaflly  more  importance,  excites  a  much  mora 
paf&onate  joy  or  forrow,  a  much  more  ardcBt 
defire  or  averfion,  than  the  greateft  concent 
of  another  with  whom  we  have  no  particii- 
lar  connexion.  His  interefls,  as  long  as  thej 
are  furvey ed  from  this  flation,  can  never  be  put 
into  the  balance  with  our  own,  can  never  reftraia  i 
us  from  doing  whatever  may  tend  to  promote 
our  own,  how  ruinous  fo  ever  to  him.  Befora 
we  can  make  any  proper  comparifon  of  thoft 
oppofite  interefls,  we  mufl  change  our  pofitioo. 
We  mufl  view  them,  neither  from  our  own 
place  nor  yet  from  his,  neither  with-  our  owa 
eyes  nor  yet  with  his,  but  from  the  place  and  i 
with  the  eyes  of  a  third  perfon,  w^ho  has  no  par- 
ticular connexion  with  eitlier,  and  who  judges 
with  impartiality  between  us.  Here,  too,  habit 
and  experience  have  taught  us  to  do  this  fa 

eaiil/ 
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ifily  and  fo  readily,  that  we  are  fcarce  fetifible  c  .1^  A  F. 
tat  we  do  it ;  and  it  requires,  in  this  cafe  too,  ,  ^' 
me  degree  of  reflefilion,  and  even  of  philofo* 
ly,  to  convince  us,    how  little  intereft  we 
ould  take   in  the  greateft  concerns  of  our 
sighbour,  how  little  we  (hould  be  afiefted  by 
hatever  relates  to  him,  if  the  fenfe  of  propriety 
id  juftice  did  not,  correct  the  otherwiie  natural 
equality  of  our  fentiments. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  great  empire  of  China, 
itfa  all  its  myriads  of  inhabitants,  was  fuddenly 
fallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  let  us  con- 
ler  how  a  man  of  humanity  in  Europe,  who 
id  no  fort  of  connexion  with  that  part  of  the 
orld,  would  be  aifefited  upon  receiving  intelli- 
^nee  of  this  dreadful  calamity.     He  would,  I 
lagine,  firft  of  all,  exprefs  very  ftrongly  his 
rrow  for  the  misfortune  of  that  unhappy  peo- 
e,  he  would  make  many  melancholy  refle6lions 
K)n  the  precarioufnefs  of  human  life,  and  the 
nity  of  all  the  labours  of  man,  which  could 
OS  be  annihilated  in  a  moment.     He  would 
0)  perhaps,  if  he  was  a  man  of  fpeculation. 
Iter    into    many  reafonings    concerning  the 
k£U  which  this  difafler  might  produce  upon 
e  commerce  of  Europe,  and  Uie  trade  and 
ifinefi  of  the  world  in  general.    And  when  all 
is  fine  philofophy  was  over,  when  all  theie 
imane  fentiments  had  been  once  fairly  ex- 
efled,  he  would  purfue  his  bufineis  or  his  plea^ 
re,  take  his  repofe  or  his  diverfion,  with  the 
me  eafe  and  tranquillity,  as  if  no  fuch  accid^t 
id  happened.      The    moil  frivolous  diiafter 

Q  3  which 
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PART  which  could  befal  himfelf  would  occaJion  a  nun 
°'"  .  real  difturbance.  If  he  was  to  lofe  his  litde 
finger  to-morrow,  he  would  not  deep  to-ni^ ; 
but,  provided  he  never  faw  them,  he  will  fiioit 
with  the  moft  profound  fecurity  over  the  ruin  rf 
a  hundred  millions  of  his  brethren,  and  Ae 
deilru6tion  of  that  immenfe  multitude  feem 
plainly  an  objedl  leis  interefting  to  him,  than  this 
paltry  misfortune  of  his  own.  To  prevent,  thefa- 
fore,  this  paltry  misfortune  to  himfelf,  woijdd  t 
man  of  humanity  be  willing  to  facrifice  the  Uvitt 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  his  brethren,  provided 
he  had  never  feen  them  ?  Human  nature  ftartlei 
with  horror  at  the  thought,  and  the  world,  in 
its  greateft  depravity  and  corruption,  never  pro- 
duced fuch  a  villain  as  could  be  capable  of  en- 
tertaining it.  But  what  makes  this  difference  ? 
When  our  paffivc  feelings  are  almoft  always  lb 
fordid  and  fo  felfifh,  how  comes  it  that  our 
a£tive  principles  ihould  often  be  fo  generous 
and  fo  noble  ?  When  we  are  always  fo  much 
more  deeply  affefted  by  whatever  concerns  our- 
felves,  than  by  whatever  concerns  other  men ; 
what  is  it  which  prompts  the  generous,  upon  all 
occ«'iiions,  and  the  mean  upon  many,  to  facrifice 
their  own  interefls  to  the  greater  interefls  of 
others  ?  It  is  not  the  fofl  power  of  humanity,  it 
is  not  that  feeble  fpark  of  benevolence  which 
Nature  has  lighted  up  in  the  human  heart,  that 
is  thus  capable  of  countera6ling  the  ftrongeft 
impulfes  of  fblf-love.  It  is  a  flronger  power,  a 
more  forcible  motive,  which  exerts  itfelf  upon 
fuch  occafions.     It  is  reafbn,  principle,  con- 

fcience. 
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Mnce,  the  inhabitant  of  the  breaft,  the  man  c  H  A  F. 
itiiin,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  our  con-  ,  j^ 
qSL  It  is  he  who,  whenever  we  are  about  to 
ft  ib  as  to  sSe€t  the  happinefs  of  others,  calls  to 
By  with  a  voice  capable  of  alloniihing  the  moil 
tefomptuous  of  our  paflions,  that  we  are  but 
lie  of  the  multitude,  in  no  reipe£);  better  than 
WKf  Other  in  it ;  and  that  when  we  prefer  oinr- 
lives  fo  (hamefully  and  fo  blindly  to  others,  we 
ccome  the  proper  objects  of  refentment,  abhor- 
race,  and  execration.  It  is  from  him  only  that 
re  learn  the  real  littlenefi  of  ourfelves,  and 
£  whatever  relates  to  ourfelves,  and  the  natural 
Qifireprefentations  of  felf-love  can  be  corrected 
inly  by  the  eye  of  this  impartial  Mediator.  It 
%  he  who  (hows  us  the  proprie^  of  generofity 
md  the  deformity  of  injuiUce ;  the  propriety  of 
efigning  the  greateft  interefts  of  our  own,  for 
he  yet  greater  interefts  of  others,  and  the  de- 
brmity  of  doing  the  finalleft  injuiy  to  another, 
a  order  to  obtain  the  greateft  benefit  to  our- 
eh'^es.  It  is  not  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  it  is 
kA  the  love  of  mankind,  which  upon  many  oc- 
sfions  prompts  us  to  the  practice  of  thofe  divine 
irtues.  It  is  a  ftronger  love,  a  more  powerful 
Aftion,  which  generally  takes  place  upon  fuch 
teca&coa  i  the  love  of  what  is  honourable  and 
loble,  of  the  grandeur,  and  digni^,  and  fupe- 
imity  ci  our  own  charadlers. 

When  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  others  de* 
lends  in  any  reQ)ed;  upon  our  conduct,  we  dare 
lot,  as  felf4ove  might  fuggeft  to  us,  prefer  the 

Q  4  intereft 
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PART  intereft  of  one  to  that  of  many.  The  man  wxthia 
jP^  ,  immediately  calls  to  us,  that  we  value  ourielva 
too  much  and  other  people  too  little^  and  that^ 
by  doing  fo,  we  render  ourfelves  the  proper  ok 
j^  of  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  our 
brethren.  Neither  is  this  fentiment  confined  to 
men  of  extraordinary  magnanimity  and  virtues 
It  is  deeply  imprefled  upon  every  tolerably  good 
ibldier,  who  feels  that  he  would  become  the 
fcom  of  his  companions,  if  he  could  be  iuppoled 
capable  of  fhrinking  from  danger,  or  of  hefitit* 
ing,  either  to  expofe  or  to  throw  away  his  life, 
when  the  good  of  the  fervice  required  it. 

One  individual  mud  never  prefer  himfelf  ib 
much  even  to  any  other  individual,  as  to  hurt 
or  injure  that  other,  in  order  to  benefit  himiel^ 
though  the  benefit  to  the  one  (hould  be  mudi 
greater  than  the  hurt  or  injury  to  the  other. 
The  poor  man  mufl  neither  defraud  nor  ileal 
from  the  rich,  though  the  acquifition  nught  be 
much  more  beneficial  tg  the  one  than  the  lofi 
could  be  hmiful  to  the  other.  Tlie  man  within 
immediately  calls  to  him  in  this  cafe  too,  that  he 
is  no  better  than  liis  neighbour,  and  that  by  this 
unjufi.  preference  he  renders  himfelf  the  proper 
objeS;  of  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  man- 
kind ;  as  well  as  of  the  punifliment  which  that 
contempt  and  indignation  mud  naturally  difpofe 
them  to  inflidl,  for  having  thus  violated  one 
of  thofe  facred  rules,  upon  the  tolerable  ob- 
.fervation  of  which  depend  the  whole  iecurity 
and  peace  of  human  fociety  •  There  is  no  com- 
monly 
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ily  honell  man  who  does  not  more  dread  the  c  H  A  F. 
ard  di%race  of  fuch  an  a3ion,  the  indelible  ,  ^^ 
a  which  it  would  for  ever  ftamp  upon  his  own 
id,  than  the  greatefl  external  calamity  which^ 
bout  any  fault  of  his  own,  could  poffibly  befai 
I ;  and  who  does  not  inwardly  feel  the  truth 
liat  great  ftoical  maxim,  that  for  one  man  to 
irive  another  unjuflly  of  any  thing,  or  unjuftly 
jromote  his  own  advantage  by  the  lofs  or  di£- 
witage  of  another,  is  more  contrary  to  nature, 
D  death,  than  poverty,  than  pain,  than  all 
misfortunes  which  can  affe£t  him,  either  in 
body,  or  in  his  external  circumflances. 
^en  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  others,  in- 
id,  in  no  refpe^t  depends  upon  our  conduffc, 
en  our  intereils  are  altogether  feparated  and 
ached  from  theirs,  fo  that  there  is  neither 
mexion  nor  competition  between  them,  we 
not  always  think  it  fo  neceflary  to  rellrain, 
ler  our  natural  and,  perhaps,  improper 
uety  about  our  own  affairs,  or  our  natural 
I9  perhaps,  equally  improper  indifierence  about 
tSd  of  other  men.  The  moll  vulgar  education 
.dies  us  to  a6t,  upon  all  important  occafions, 
th  ibme  fort  of  impartiality  between  ourfelves 
1  others,  and  even  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
EWorld  is  capable  of  adjuflingour  active  prin- 
des  to  fome  degree  of  propriety.  But  it  i^ 
e  moft  artificial  and  refined  education  only,  it 
18  been  faid,  which  can  correct  the  inequali- 
is  of  our  paffive  feelings ;  and  we  mull  for 
lis  purpofe,  it  has  been  pretended,  have  re- 
3  courfe 
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PART  courie  to  the  fevereft,  as  well  as  to  the  pM- 
^^    ,  foundefl  philofophy. 

Two  different  fets  of  philoibphers  have  A 
tempted  to  teach  us  this  hardeft  of  aU  the  leffim 
of  morality.  One  fet  have  laboured  to  increafc 
our  fenfibihty  to  the  interefts  of  others ;  anotho, 
to  diminiih  that  to  our  own.  The  firft  would 
have  us  feel  for  others  as  we  naturally  fed  fat 
ourfelves.  The  lecond  would  have  us  feel  fat 
ourfelves  as  we  naturally  feel  for  others.  Both, 
perhaps,  haye  carried  their  do^lrines  a  good 
deal  beyond  the  juft  flandard  of  nature  and 
propriety. 

The  firft  are  thofe  whining  and  melandioly 
moralifts,  who  are  perpetually  reproaching  m 
with  our  happinefs,  while  fo  many  of  our 
brethren  are  in  mifery  *,  who  regard  as  imjMon 
the  natural  joy  of  profperity,  which  does  mi 
think  of  the  many  wretches  that  are  at  everjr 
inftant  labouring  under  all  forts  of  calamities,  io 
the  languor  of  poverty,  in  the  agony  of  difeafe, 
in  the  horrors  of  death,  under  the  infults  and 
oppreiBon  of  their  enemies.  Commiferation  6r 
thofe  miferies  which  we  never  law,  which  wc 
never  heard  of,  but  which  we  may  be  aflured 
are  at  all  times  infefting  fuch  numbers  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  ought,  they  think,  to  damp 
the  pleafures  of  the  fortunate,  and  to  render  t 


*  See  Thomfim't  8eafoni»  Winter : 

^  Ah !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud."  &c ' 

See  alfo  RdcaL 

certain 
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certain  melancholy  deje6tion   habitual   to  all  c  H  a  p. 
men.     But  firft  of  all,  this  extreme  fympathy      °^- 
^th  misfortunes  which  we  know  nothing  about, 
feems  altogether  abfurd  and  unrealbnable.  Take 
the  whole  earth  at  an  average,  for  one  man  who 
(iifiers  pain  or  mifery,  you  will  find  twenty  in 
prolperity  and  joy,  or  at  leaft  in  tolerable  cir- 
cumftances.    No  reafon,  furely,  can  be  afligned 
why  we  fhould  rather  weep  with  the  one  than 
widi  the  twenty.     This  artificial  commiferation, 
befides,  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  feems  altogether 
unattainable  ;  and  thofe  who  affe6i;  this  charac- 
ter have  commonly  nothing  but  a  certain  af- 
fe6led  and  fentimental  fadnefs,  which,  without 
reaching  the  heart,  ferves  only  to  render  the 
countenance  and  converfation  impertinently  dif- 
mal  and  difagjreeable.     And  laft  of  all,  this  dif- 
pofition  of  mind,  though  it  could  be  attained, 
would  be  perfectly  ufelefs,  and  could  ferve  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  render  miferable  the  per- 
fon  who  poflefled  it.    Whatever  interell  we  take 
in  the  fortune  of  thofe  with  whom  we  have  no 
acquaintance  or  connexion,  and  who  are  placed 
altogether  out  of  the  fphere  of  our  aSnivity,  can 
produce  only  anxiety  to  ourfelves,  without  any 
manner  of  advantage  to  them.    To  what  pur- 
pofe fliould  we  trouble  ourfelves  about  the  world 
in  the  moon  ?  All  men,  even  thofe  at  the  greateft 
diftance,  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  our  good  wiflies, 
and  our  good  wifhes  we  naturally  give  them. 
But  if,  notwithfHnding,  they  fhould  be  unfor- 
tunate, to  give  ourfelves  any  anxiety  upon  that 
account,  feems  to  be  no  part  of  our  duty.    That 

we 
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p  A  R  T  we  fliotdd  be  but  little  interefted,  therefore,  in 
™'  .  the  fortune  of  thofe  whom  we  can  neither  fervc 
nor  hurt,  and  who  are  in  every  refpe£t  fo  veiy 
remote  from  us,  feems  wifely  ordered  by  Nature; 
and  if  it  were  poflible  to  alter  in  this  refpeS;  the 
original  conflitution  of  our  frame,  we  could  yet 
gain  nothing  by  the  change. 

It  is  never  obje^ed  to  us  that  we  have  too 
little  fellow-feeling  with  the  joy  of  fuccefs. 
Wherever  envy  does  not  prevent  it,  the  favour 
which  we  bear  to  profperity  is  rather  apt  to  be 
too  great ;  and  the  fame  moralifts  who  blame 
us  for  want  of  fufHcient  fympathy  with  the  mi&- 
rable,  reproach  us  for  the  levity  with  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  admire  and  almoil  to  worfliip  the 
fortunate,  the  powerful,  and  the  rich. 

Among  the  moralifls  who  endeavour  to  cor- 
redt  the  natural  inequality  of  our  paffive  feelings 
by  diminifhing  our  fenfibility  to  what  peculiarly 
concerns  ourlelves,  we  may  count  all  the  ancient 
fe£ts  of  philofophers,  but  particularly  the  ancient 
Stoics*  Man,  according  to  the  Stoics,  ou^t  to 
regard  himfelf,  not  as  fomething  feparated  and 
detached,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  worlds  a  mem- 
ber of  the  vail  commonwealth  of  nature.  To 
the  intereil  of  this  great  community,  he  ought 
at  all  times  to  be  willing  that  his  own  little  in- 
tereft  (hould  be  facrificed.  Whatever  concerns 
.  himfelf,  ought  to  afiedt  him  no  more  than  what- 
.  ever  concerns  any  other  equally  important  part 
of  this  immenfe  fyftem.  We  fliould  view  oor- 
felves,  not  in  the  light  in  which  our  own  £elfih 
pafBons  are  apt  to  place  us,  but  in  the  light  in 

which 
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which  any  other  citizen  of  the  world  would  view  CHAP. 

118.    What  befalls  ourfelves  we  ihould  regard  as 

what  befalls  our  neighbour,  or,  what  comes  to 

the  fame  thing,  as  our  neighbour  regards  what 

befidls  us.   ^^  When  our  neighbour/'  fajrs  £pic« 

ietaxsj  ^  lofes  his  wife,  or  his  fon,  there  is  no* 

*^  body  who  is  not  fenfible  that  this  is  a  human 

^  calamity,  a  natiural  event  altogether  accord* 

^  ing  to  the  ordinary  coiufe  of  things;  but, 

^  when  the  fame  thing  happens  to  ourfelves, 

^  then  we  cry  out,  as  if  we  had  fufiered  the 

^  mofl  dreadful  misfortune.     We  ought,  how- 

^  ever,  to  remember  how  we  were  afie6ted  when 

^  this  accident  happened  to  another,  and  fuch 

^  as  we  were  in  his  cafe,  fuch  ought  we  to  be  in 

"  our  own.*' 

Thofe  private  misfortunes,  for  which  our  feel- 
ings are  apt  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro^ 
priety,  are  of  two  different  kinds.  They  are 
either  fuch  as  affect  us  only  indirectly,  by  affec- 
ting, in  the  firft  place,  fome  other  perfbns  who 
are  particularly  dear  to  us ;  fuch  as  our  parents, 
our  children,  our  brothers  and  fiflers,  our  inti- 
mate friends;  or  they  are  fuch  as  afled:  our- 
felves immediately  and  dire6tiy,  either  in  our 
body,  in  our  fortune,  or  in  our  reputation ; 
liich  as  pain,  ficknefs,  approaching  death,  po- 
verty, difgrace,  &c. 

In  misfortunes  of  the  fuil  kind,  our  emotions 
may,  no  doubt,  go  very  nrnch  beyond  what 
exa6t  propriety  will  admit  of;  but  they  may 
likewife  fall  fhort  of  it,  and  they  frequently  do 
fb;    The  man  who  fhould  feel  no  more  for  the 
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PART  death  or  diftrefi  of  his  own  father^  or  ibii,  than 
°^1  ,  for  thofe  of  ony  other  man's  father  or  fcm^  would 
appear  neither  a  good  fon  nor  a  good  fiither. 
Such  unnatural  indifference,  Hbut  from  exdtiBg 
our  applaufe,  would  incur  our  highefl  di&pfn. 
bation.  Of  thofe  domellic  affeflions,  however, 
fome  are  moft  apt  to  offend  by  their  exceft,  and' 
others  by  their  defeS;.  Nature,  for  the  wifieft 
purpofiss,  has  rendered,  in  moft  men,  perhaps  in 
all  men,  parental  tendeme&  a  much  flronger 
a£fe£tion  dian  filial  piety.  The  continuance 
and  propagation  of  the  fpedes  depend  altog^her 
upon  the  former,  and  not  upon  the  latter.  In 
ordinary  cafes,  the  exiflence  and  prefervatkm 
of  the  child  depend  altogether  upon  the  care  of 
the  parents.  Thofe  of  the  parents  feldmn 
depend  upon  that  of  the  child.  Nature,  thcrefivei 
has  rendered  the  former  affection  fb  ftrang, 
that  it  generally  requires  not  to  be  excited,  bot 
to  be  moderated  ;  and  moralifts  feldom  endea- 
vour to  teach  us  how  to  indulge,  but  generally 
how  to  reflrain  our  fondneis,  our  exceffive  at- 
tachment,  the  unjuil  preference  which  we  are 
di^fed  to  give  to  our  own  children  abom 
thoie  of  other  people.  They  exhort  us,  on  the 
contrary,  to  an  affe^ionate  attention  to  our 
parents,  and  to  make  a  proper  return  to  them, 
in  their  old  age,  for  the  kindnefs  which  thqr 
had  fhown  to  us  in  our  infancy  and  youth.  In 
the  Decalogue  we  are  commanded  to  honour 
our  fathers  and  mothers.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  love  of  our  cliildren.  Natme 
had  fufficiently  prepared  us  for  the  perfiMrmanea 
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'  this  latter  dul^.  Men  are  feldom  accufed  of  c  H  A  p. 
bfting  to  be  fonder  of  their  children  than  ™' 
ejr  realty  are.  They  have  fometimes  been 
^^efted  of  difpla}dng  their  piety  to  their 
Dents  with  too  much  oftentation.  The  oilen- 
Ktbus  fbrrow  of  widows  has,  for  a  like  reafon, 
een  ia^pe£ted  of  infincerity.  We  ihould  re* 
wfty  could  we  believe  it  fincere,  even  the  ex* 
eft  of  fuch  kind  affedlions ;  and  though  we 
ng^t  not  perfedlly  approve,  we  ihould  not 
mrdy  condemn  it.  That  it  appears  praife- 
mthy,  at  lead  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  affedl 
;,  die  very  affectation  is  a  proof. 
Even  the  excefs  of  thofe  kind  affections  which 
re  moft  apt  to  offend  by  their  excefs,  though  it 
tay  appear  blamable,  never  appears  odious. 
7e  blame  the  exceilive  fondnefs  and  anxiety  of 
parent,  as  fbmething  which  may,  in  the  end, 
rove  hurtful  to  the  child,  and  which,  in  the 
can  time,  is  exceffively  inconvenient  to  the 
iient;  but  we  eafily  pardon  it,  and  ne\'^r 
igard  it  with  hatred  and  deteilation.  But  the 
of  this  ufually  exceffive  affection  appears 
ys  peculiarly  odious.  The  man  who  appears 
>  ftel  nothing  for  his  own  children,  but  who 
eats  them  upon  all  occafions  with  unmerited 
vcri^  and  harflmefs,  feems  of  all  brutes  the 
lOft  d^eftable.  The  ienfe  of  propriety,  fo  far 
om  requiring  us  to  eradicate  altogether  that 
ctraordinary  feniibility,  wl^ich  we  naturally 
d  ibr  the  misfortunes  of  our  neareil  conncc- 
D08y  h  always  much  more  offended  by  the 
than  it  ever  is  by  the  excels  of  that 

fenfi- 
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PART  feniibility.  The  iloical  apathy  is^  in  iuch  cafes, 
^'  never  agreeable,  and  all  the  metapbyfical 
fophifins  by  which  it  is  fupported  can  ieldom 
ferve  any  other  purpofe  than  to  blow  up  die 
hard  infenfibility  of  a  coxcomb  to  ten  times  iti 
native  impertinence.  The  poets  and  romance 
writers,  who  bed  paint  the  refinements  and 
delicacies  of  love  and  fHendlhip,  and  of  aU 
other  private  and  domeftic  affe6tions,  Racine 
and  Voltaire ;  Richardfon,  Maurivaux,  and 
Riccoboni;  are,  in  fuch  cafes,  much  better 
inllrui6iors  than  Zeno,  Chryfippus,  or  Epi&etus. 

That  moderated  feniibilitv  to  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  which  does  not  difqualify  us  for  the 
performance  of  any  duty ;  the  melanchdj 
and  afi*e6tionate  remembrance  of  our  departed 
friends  ;  the  pangy  as  Gray  fays,  tofecretjbrm 
dear ;  are  by  no  means  undelicious  feniations. 
Though  they  outwardly  wear  the  features  of 
pain  and  grief,  they  are  all  inwardly  ilamped 
with  the  ennobling  charafters  of  virtue  and  felfc 
approbation. 

It  is  otherwife  in  the  misfortunes  which  afieft 
ourfelves  immediately  and  diredlly,  either  in  our 
body,  in  our  fortune,  or  in  our  reputation.  The 
fenfe  of  propriety  is  much  more  apt  to  be 
ofiended  by  the  excefs,  than  by  the  defeat  of  our 
fenfibility,  and  there  are  but  very  few  cafes  in 
which  w^e  can  approach  too  near  to  the  ftoical 
apathy  and  indifference. 

That  we  have  very  little  fellow-feeling  with 
any  of  the  pafTions  which  take  their  origin  frort 
the  body,  has  already  been  obferved.    That  pain 

which 
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iiich  is  occafioned  by  an  evident  caufe ;  fuch  C  HA  P. 
I,  the  cutting  or  tearing  of  the  flefh  ;  is,  per- 
wpSj  the  afie6iion  of  the  body  with  which  the 
legator  feels  the  mod  lively  fympathy.  The 
pproaching  death  of  his  neighbour,  too,  feldom 
lOs  to  affe6t  him  a  good  deal.  In  both  cafes, 
lowever,  he  feels  fo  very  little  in  comparifon  of 
rliat  the  perfon  principally  concerned  feels,  that 
he  latter  can  fcarce  ever  offend  the  former  by 
gearing  to  fuffer  with  too  much  eafe. 

TTie  mere  want  of  fortune,  mere  poverty, 
acdtes  little  compaflion.  Its  complaints  are  toD 
^  to  be  the  obje6is  rather  of  contempt  than  of 
it  fellow-feeling.  We  deipife  a  beggar  ;  apd, 
Imigh  his  importunities  may  extort  an  alms  from 
H,  he  is  fcarce  ever  the  obje6l  of  any  ferious 
(Ommiferation.  The  fall  from  riches  to  poverty, 
H  it  commonly  occafions  the  mod  real  diflrefs 
jp  tiie  fufferer,  fo  it  feldom  fails  to  excite  the 
uft  fincere  commiferation  in  the  ipe6iator. 
IlKmgh,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  fociety,  this  mill 
brtune  can  feldom  happen  without  fome  mifl 
xmduft,  and  fome  very  confiderable  mifcondudt 
xia»  in  the  fufferer ;  yet  he  is  almoft  always  fo 
muh  pitied  that  he  is  fcarce  ever  allowed  to 
bB  into  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty ;  but  by  the 
DMns  of  his  friends,  frequently  by  the  indulgence 
if  thofe  very  creditors  who  have  much  reafou  to 
mnplain  of  liis  imprudence,  is  aimofl  always 
Tupported  in  fome  degree  of  decent,  though 
boQble,  mediocrity.  To  perfons  under  fuch 
■isfortunes,  we  could,  perhaps,  eafily  pardon 
Bmbc  degree  of  weaknels ;  but  at  the  lame  time, 
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PART  they  who  carry  the  firmed  countenance,  wh« 
^^  ^  accommodate  themfelves  with  the  greateft  eafe  to 
their  new  fituation,  whofeem  to  feel  no  humiliaticm 
from  the  change,  but  to  reft  their  rank  in  the 
fociety,  not  upon  their  fortune,  but  upon  their 
chara6ter  and  condu£t,  are  always  the  moft 
approved  of,  and  never  fail  to  command  our 
higheft  and  moft  afie6lionate  admiration. 

As,  of  all  the  external  misfortunes  whid 
can  afie6l  an  innocent  man  immediately  and 
direfitly,  the  imdeferved  lofs  of  reputation  is  cer- 
tainly the  greateft ;  fo  a  confiderable  degree  of 
fenfibility  to  whatever  can  bring  on  fo  great  t 
calamity,  does  not  always  appear  ungraceful  or 
difagreeable.  We  often  efteem  a  young  nian 
the  more,  when  he  refents,  though  with  ibme 
degree  of  violence,  any  unjuft  reproach  that  may 
have  been  thrown  upon  his  character  or  his 
honour.  The  affli£tion  of  an  innocent  young 
lady,  on  account  of  the  groundlefs  fiurmifes 
which  may  have  been  circulated  concerning  her 
conduct,  appears  often  perfe6lly  amiable.  Per- 
fons  of  an  advanced  age,  whom  long  experience 
of  the  folly  and  injuftice  of  the  world,  has 
taught  to  pay  little'regard,  either  to  its  cenfure  or 
to  its  applaufe,  negledt  and  defpife  obloquy,  and 
do  not  even  deign  to  honour  its  futile  authon 
with  any  ferious  refentment.  This  indifference, 
wliich  is  founded  altogether  on  a  firm  confidence 
in  their  own  well-tried  and  well-eftablifhed  cha* 
rasters,  would  be  difagreeable  in  young  people, 
who  neither  can  nor  ought  to  have  any  fiich 
confidence.     It  might  in  them  be  fupp<rfed  to 
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Torebode,  in  their  advancing  years,  a  moft  im-  chap, 
proper  infenfibility  to  real  honour  and  infamy.         ™* 

In  all  other  private  misfortunes  which  affe6t 
ourfelves  immediately  and  dire6tly,  we  can  very 
feldom  ofiend  by  appearing  to  be  too  little 
afiefted.  We  frequently  remember  our  fenfi- 
bility  to  the  misfortunes  of  others  with  pleafure 
and  fatisfadtion.  We  can  feldom  remember 
that  to  our  own,  without  fome  degree  of  (hame 
and  humiliation. 

If  we  examine  the  different  fhades  and  gra- 
dations of  weaknefs  and  felf-command,  as  we 
meet  with  them  in  common  life,  we  ihall  very 
eafily  fatisfy  ourfelves  that  this  control  of  our 
paffive  feelings  mud  be  acquired,  not  from  the 
abftrufe  fyllogifms  of  a  quibbling  dialectic,  but 
from  that  great  difcipline  which  Nature  has 
eftabliihed  for  the  acquifition  of  this  and  of 
every  other  virtue  ;;  a  regard  to  the  fentiments 
(rf*  the  real  or  fuppofed  fpefilator  of  our  con- 
du€t. 

A  very  young  child  has  no  felf-command ; 
bul,  whatever  are  its  emotions,  whether  fear,  or 
gpfief,  or  anger,  it  endeavours  always,  by  the 
riolence  of  his  out-cries,  to  alarm,  as  much  as  it 
can,  the  attention  of  its  nurfe,  or  of  its  parents. 
Whjle  it  remains  under  the  cuftody  of  fuch 
partial  proteftors,  its  anger  is  the  firft  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  paflion  which  it  is  taught  to 
moderate.  By  noife  and  threatening  they  are, 
!or  their  own  eafe,  often  obliged  to  frighten  it 
iito  good  temper  ;  and  the  paflion  which  incites 
it  to  attack,  is  reftrained  by  that  which  teaches 
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P  A  R  T  it  to  attend  to  its  own  fafety.  When  it  is  old 
^^  enough  to  go  to  fchool,  or  to  mix  with  its  equals, 
it  foon  finds  that  they  have  no  fuch  indulgent  par- 
tiality. It  naturally  wiflies  to  gain  their  favour, 
and  to  avoid  their  hatred  or  contempt.  R^;ard 
even  to  its  own  (afety  teaches  it  to  do  fb ;  and  it 
ibon  finds  that  it  can  do  fo  in  no  other  way  than 
by  moderating,  not  only  its  anger,  but  all  its 
other  paffions,  to  the  degree  which  its  plajr* 
fellows  and  companions  are  likely  to  be  pleafed 
with.  It  thus  enters  into  the  great  fchool  of 
felf-command,  it  fl;udies  to  be  more  and  more 
mailer  of  itfelf,  and  begins  to  exercife  over  its 
own  feeUngs  a  difcipline  which  the  pra&ice  of 
the  longeft  life  is  very  feldom  fufficient  to  bring 
to  complete  perfe6lion. 

In  all  private  misfortunes,  in  pain,  in  ficknefii 
in  forrow,  the  weakeil  man,  when  his  friend,  and 
llill  more  when  a  ftranger  vifits  him,  is  imme- 
diately imprefled  with  the  view  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  look  upon  his  fituation.  Their 
view  calls  ofi^  his  attention  from  his  own  view ; 
and  his  breafl  is,  in  fome  meafure,  becalmed 
the  moment  they  come  into  his  prefence.  This 
effe6t  is  produced  infi:antaneoufiy  and,  as  it  were, 
mechanically ;  but,  with  a  weak  man,  it  is  not 
of  long  continuance.  His  own  view  of  his 
fituation  immediately  recurs  upon  him.  He 
abandons  liimfelf,  as  before,  to  fighs  and  tears 
and  lamentations ;  and  endeavours,  like  a  child 
that  has  not  yet  gone  to  fchool,  to  produce  ibme 
Ibrt  of  harmony  between  his  own  grief  and  the 
compaffion  of  the  ipe£tator,  not  by  moderating 

the 
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the  iwmer,  but  by  importunately  calling  upon  c  it  a  p. 
the  latter.  '  m. 

With  a  man  of  a  little  more  firmnefi,  the  efie£t 
h  (bmewhat  more  permanent.  He  endeavours, 
as  much  as  he  can,  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
view  which  the  company  are  likely  to  take  of  his 
fituation.  He  feels,  at  the  fame  time,  the  eileem 
snd  approbation  which  they  naturally  conceive 
for  him  when  he  thus  preferves  his  tranquillity  ; 
snd,  though  under  the  preflure  of  fome  recent 
and  great  calamity,  appears  to  feel  for  himfelf 
no  more  than  what  they  really  feel  for  him.  He 
approves  and  applauds  himfelf  by  lympathy  with 
their  approbation,  and  the  pleafure  which  he 
derives  from  this  fentiment  fupports  and  enables 
him  more  eafily  to  continue  this  generous  effort. 
In  moil  cafes  he  avoids  mentioning  his  own  mif- 
fbrtune  ;  and  his  company,  if  they  are  tolerably 
well  bred,  are  careful  to  fay  nothing  which  can 
put  him  in  mind  of  it.  He  endeavours  to  enter- 
tain  them,  in  his  ufual  way,  upon  indifferent 
iiibjefts,  or,  if  he  feels  himfelf  flrong  enough  to 
venture  to  mention  his  misfortune,  he  endea- 
vours to  talk  of  it  as,  bethinks,  they  are  capable 
of  talking  of  it,  and  even  to  feel  it  no  further 
than  they  are  capable  of  feeling  it.  If  he  has 
not,  however,  been  well  inured  to  the  hard  dif- 
dpline  of  felf-command,  he  fbon  grows  weary  of 
this  reflraint.  A  long  vifit  fatigues  him ;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  it,  he  is  conflantly  in  danger 
of  doing,  what  he  never  fails  to  do  the  moment 
it  is  over,  of  abandoning  himfelf  to  all  the  weak- 
nefi  of  exceffive  forrow.     Modern  good  man* 
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PART  nerSy  which  are  extremely  indulgent  to  human 
^^    ^  weaknefs,  forbid,  for  fome  time,  the  vifits  of 
ftrangers  to  perfons  under  great  family  diftrefi, 
and  permit  thofe  only  of  the  nearefl  relatiom 
and  moft  intimate  friends.     The  prefence  of  the 
latter,  it  is  thought,  will  impofe  lefs  reftraint  than 
that  of  the  former ;  and  the  fufferers  can  more 
eafily  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  feelings  of 
thofe,  from  whom  they  have  reafon  to  expeft  a 
more  indulgent  fympathy.     Secret  enemies,  who 
fancy  that  they  are  not  known  to  be  fuch,  are 
frequently  fond  of  making  thofe  charitable  \Tfits 
as  early  as    the  moft  intimate  friends.      The 
weakeft  man  in  the  world,  in  this  cafe,  endea- 
vours to  fupport  his  manly  countenance,  and, 
from  indignation  and  contempt  of  their  malice, 
to  behave  with  as  much  gaiety  and  eaie  aa  he 
can. 

The  man  of  real  conftancy  and  firmnefs,  the 
wife  and  juft  man  who  has  been  thoroughly  bred 
in  the  great  fchool  of  felf-command,  in  the 
buftle  and  bufinefs  of  the  world,  expofed,  per- 
haps, to  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  fa£tion, 
and  to  the  hardiliips  and  hazards  of  war,  main- 
tains this  control  of  his  paffive  feelings  upon  all 
occafions  ;  and  whether  in  folitude  or.  in  ibciety, 
wears  nearly  the  fame  countenance,  and  is  affe6ted 
very  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  In  iuccefi 
and  in  dilappointment,  in  profperity  and  in 
adverfity,  before  friends  and  before  enemies,  he 
has  often  been  under  the  neceflity  of  fupportitig 
this  manhood.  He  has  never  dared  to  forget 
for  one  n^oment  the  judgmentwhich  the  impartial 
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pe^ator  would  pafs  upon  his  fentiments  and  chap. 
:ondu6);.  He  has  never  dared  to  fuffer  the  n^an  .  ^^ 
nrithin  the  bread  to  be  abfent  one  moment  from 
liis  attention.  With  the  eyes  of  this  great  inmate 
be  has  always  been  accuflomed  to  regard  whatever 
relates  to  himfelf.  This  habit  has  become  per- 
fe^ly  famiHar  to  him.  He  has  been  in  the  con- 
ftant  pra6lice,  and,  indeed,  under  the  conflant 
neceflity,  of  modelling,  or  of  endeavouring  to 
model,  not  only  his  outward  conduft  and  be- 
haviour, but,  as  much  as  he  can,  even  his  inward 
ientiments  and  feelings,  according  to  thofe  of  this 
awful  and  refpe6lable  judge.  He  does  not 
merely  affeft  the  fentiments  of  the  impartial 
fpedtator.  He  really  adopts  them.  He  almoft 
identifies  himfelf  with,  he  almoft  becomes  him- 
felf  that  impartial  fpe6tator,  and  fcarce  even  feels 
but  as  that  great  arbiter  of  his  condudt  directs 
him  to  feeL 

The  degree  of  the  felf-approbation  with  which 
every  man,  upon  fuch  occafions,  furveys  his- 
own  condu6l,  is  higher  or  lower,  exaftly  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  degree  of  felf-command  which  is 
neceflary  in  order  to  obtain  that  felf-approba- 
tion. Where  little  felf-command  is  neceflary,; 
little  felf-approbation  is  due.  The  man  who  has 
atdy  fcratched  his  finger,  cannot  much  applaud 
hiinfelf,  though  he  fhould  immediately  appear 
to  have  forgot  this  paltry  misfortune.  The 
man  who  has  loft  his  leg  by  a  cannot  Ihot,  and 
who,  the  moment  after,  {peaks  and  a6t;s  with 
his  ufual  coolnefs  and  tranquillity,  as  he  exerts 
a  much  higher  degree  of  felf-command,  fo  he 
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PART  natimdly  feels  a  much  higher  degree  of  t^ 
^*  approbation.  With  moft  men,  upon  fuch  an 
accident,  their  own  natural  view  of  their  own 
misfortune  would  force  itfelf  upon  them  with 
fuch  a  \ivacity  and  ftrength  of  colouring,  as 
would  entirely  efface  all  thought  of  every  other 
view.  They  would  feel  nothing,  they  could 
attend  to  nothing,  but  their  own  pain  and  their 
own  fear  ;  and  not  only  the  judgment  of  the 
ideld  man  within  the  bread,  but  that  of  the 
real  lpe6l:ators  who  might  happen  to  be  pre- 
fent,  would  be  entirely  overlooked  and  difie- 
garded. 

The  reward  which  Nature  beftows  upon  good 
behaviour  under  misfortune,  is  thus  exafilly  pro- 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  that  good  behaviour. 
The  only  compenfation  flie  could  poffibly 
make  for  the  bitternefs  of  pain  and  diftrefi  is 
thus  too,  iu  equal  degrees  of  good  bebaviouTj 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  that  pain 
and  diilrefs.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
ielf-command  which  is  neceffary  in  order  to 
conquer  our  natural  fenfibility,  the  pleafure  and 
pride  of  the  conqueft  are  fo  much  the  greater ; 
and  tliis  pleafure  and  pride  are  fo  great  that  no 
mail  can  be  altogether  unhappy  who  completely 
enjoys  them.  Mifery  and  wretchediiefi  can 
never  enter  the  bread  in  which  dwells  complete 
ielf-fatisfk6tion ;  and  though  it  may  be  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  iky,  with  the  Stoics,  that, 
under  fuch  an  accident  as  that  tibOvfe  ineiiti<Hied» 
the  ha}ipinefs  of  h  wife  man  is  ill  every  reipeft 
equal  to  what  it  could  haVe  been  undtf  uby 

other 
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Other  circumftances ;  yet  it  miift  be  acknow-  c  H  A  F 
ledged,  at  leaft^  that  this  complete  enjoyment  of    j°^ 
his  own  felf*applaufe,  though  it  may  not  altoge* 
ther  extinguiih,  muft  certainly  very  much  alle- 
viate his  fenfe  of  his  own  fufferings. 

In  fuch  paroxyfms  of  diftrefs,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  them  fo,  the  wifefl  and  firmeft 
man,  in  order  to  preferve  his  equanimity,  is 
obliged,  I  imagine,  to  make  a  confiderable,  and 
even  a  painful  exertion.  His  own  natural  feeling 
of  his  own  diilrefs,  his  own  natural  view  of  his 
own  fituation,  prefTes  hard  upon  him,  and  he  can- 
not, without  a  very  great  eftbrt,  fix  his  attention 
upon  that  of  the  impartial  fpe6lator.  Both  views 
prefent  themfelves  to  him  at  the  fame  time.  His 
fenfe  of  honour,  his  regard  to  his  own  dignity, 
dixeSts  him  to  fix  his  whole  attention  upon  the 
one  view.  His  natural,  his  untaught,  and  un- 
difdplined  feelings,  are  continually  calling  it 
off  to  the  other.  He  does  not,  in  this  cafe,  per- 
ftSOj  identify  himfelf  with  the  ideal  man  within 
the  breaft,  he  does  not  become  himfelf  the  im- 
partial fpe£lator  of  his  own  condu6t.  The  dif- 
ferent views  of  both  chara6ler^  exid  in  his  mind 
iS^parste  and  diilindt  from  one  another,  and  each 
direfting  him  to  a  behaviour  dificrent  from  that 
to  which  the  other  dire6ts  him.  When  he  foU 
lows  that  view  which  honour  and  dignity  point 
out  to  him.  Nature  does  not,  indeed,  leave  him 
without  a  recompenfe.  He  enjoys  his  own 
ocmiplete  felf-approbation,  and  the  applaufe  of 
every  candid  and  impartial  fpeftator.  By  her 
onalterable  laws,  however,  he  ftill  fuffers ;  and 

the 
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PART  the  recompenfe  which  fhe  bellows,  though  veiy 
^^  ^  coniiderable,  is  not  fufficient  completely  to  com* 
peniate  the  fufierings  which  thofe  laws  inBiSL 
Neidier  is  it  fit  that  it  flioulcL  If  it  did  com- 
pletely compenlate  them,  he  could,  from  felf* 
interefl,  have  no  motive  for  avoiding  an  acci- 
dent which  mud  neceflarily  diminifli  his  utility 
both  to  himfelf  and  to  fociety;  and  Nature^ 
from  her  parental  care  of  both,  meant  that  he 
fhould  anxioufly  avoid  all  fuch  accidents.  He 
fufiers,  therefore,  and  though  in  the  agony  of 
the  paroxyfm,  he  maintains,  not  only  the  man-- 
hood  of  his  countenance,  but  the  fedaten^ 
and  fobriety  of  his  judgment,  it  requires  hit 
utmofl  and  mofl  fatiguing  exertions  to  do  &)• 

By  tlie  conflitution  of  human  nature,  hov^ 
ever,  agony  can  never  be  permanent ;  and,  if  hd 
furvives  the  paroxyfm,  he  foon  comes,  without 
any  effort,  to  enjoy  his  ordinary  tranquillity,  A 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  fuffers,  no  doubt,  and 
forefees  that  he  mufl  continue  to  fufier  durii^ 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  very  confideraUe 
inconveniency.  He  foon  comes  to  view  it,  how- 
ever, exa6lly  as  every  impartial  fpe6tator  viem' 
it ;  as  an  inconveniency  under  which  he  can 
enjoy  all  the  ordinary  pleafures  both  of  iblitade 
and  of  fociety.  He  foon  identifies  himfelf  witk 
the  ideal  man  within  the  bread,  he  foon  be* 
comes  himfelf  the  impartial  ipe6tator  of  his  owa 
fituation.  He  no  longer  weeps,  he  no  longer 
laments,  he  no  longer  grieves  over  it,  as  a  weak  ' 
man  may  fometimes  do  in  the  beginning.  The 
view  of  the  impartial  fpe3;ator  becomes  fb  per* 

I  feaiy 
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Fe&Iy  habitual  to  him,  that,  without  any  effort,  chap. 
without  any  exertion,  he  never  thinks  of  fur-      ^ 
veying  his  misfortune  in  any  other  view. 

The  never-failing  certainty  with  which  all 
men,  iboner  or  later,  accommodate  themfelves 
to  whatever  becomes  their  permanent  iituation, 
may,  perhaps,  induce  us  to  think  that  the  Stoics 
ivere,  at  leaft,  thus  far  very  nearly  in  the  right ; 
thaty  between  one  permanent  fituation  and  ano« 
Ql^r,  there  was,  with  regard  to  real  happineis, 
BO  eflential  difference :  or  that,  if  there  were 
my  difference,  it  was  no  more  than  jufl  fuffi- 
acnt  to  render  fome  of  them  the  objects  of 
imple  choice  or  preference;  but  not  of  any 
iameft  or  anxious  defire  :  and  others,  of  fimple 
iqe&ion,  as  being  fit  to  be  fet  afide  or  avoided ; 
Nit  not  of  any  earned  or  anxious  averfion. 
Sappinefs  confifls  in  tranquillity  and  enjoy- 
ment. Without  tranquillity  there  can  be  no 
agqyment;  and  where  there  is  perfe6t  tran- 
puIUty  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  which  is  not 
amiable  of  amufing.  But  in  every  permanent 
Itaiation,  where  there  is  no  expe6lation  of 
dange,  the  mind  of  every  man,  in  a  longer 
IT  Ihorter  time,  returns  to  its  natural  and  ufual 
take  of  tranquillity.  In  profperity ,  after  a  cer* 
ain  time,  it  falls  back  to  that  (late ;  in  adver- 
ky,  after  a  certain  time,  it  rifes  up  td  it.  In 
he  confinement  and  foUtude  of  the  Baftile,  af** 
tar  a  certain  time,  the  fafliionable  and  frivolous 
Ccmnt  de  Lauzun  recovered  tranquillity  enough 
to  be  capable  of  amuiing  himfelf  with  feeding 
I  fpider.     A  mind  better  fumiflied  would,  per* 

hapsy 
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PART  haps,  have  both  fooner  recovered  its  tranquiUi^, 
j^  ,  and  fooner  found,  in  its  own  thoughts,  a  modi 
better  amufement. 

The  great  fource  of  both  the  mifery  and  dif- 
orders  of  human  life,  feems  to  arife  from  ove^  . 
rating  the  difierence  between  one  permanent 
fituation  and  another.  Avarice  over-rates  die 
difierence  between  poverty  and  riches:  ainiw 
tion,  that  between  a  private  and  a  public  fiatioB: 
vain-glory,  that  between  obfcurity  and  erxtenfiM 
reputation.  The  perfon  under  the  influence  ft 
any  of  thofe  extravagant  paffions,  is  not  oi^ 
miferable  in  his  a6lual  fituation,  but  is  (rfletf 
diipofed  to  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety,  in  cwder 
to  arrive  at  that  which  he  fo  fooliflily  admirei' 
The  flighteft  obfervation,  however,  might  fktistf 
him,  that,  in  all  the  ordinary  fituations  of  hm 
man  life,  a  well-dilpofed  mind  may  be  equdJ^ 
<ralm,  equally  cheerful,  and  equally  contented. 
Some  of  thofe  fituations  may,  no  doubt,  deferr^ 
to  be  preferred  to  others :  but  none  of  them 
can  defer\'e  to  be  purfued  with  that  paflionafi! 
ardoiu*  which  drives  us  to  violate  the  rides  eithef 
of  prudence  or  of  juftice ;  or  to  corrupt  Art 
future  tranquillity  of  our  minds,  either  by  fluune 
from  the  remembrance  of  our  own  folly,  or  bjf 
remorfe  from  the  horror  of  our  own  ii^nftfe^ 
Wherever  prudence  does  not  direfifc,  wherevtf 
juftice  does  not  permit,  the  attempt  to  duin^* 
our  fituation,  the  man  who  does  attempt  i^ 
plays  at  the  mofi;  unequal  of  all  games  dt  ha^ 
zard,  and  ftakes  every  thing  againll  icarce  any 
tiling.  What  the  favourite  of  the  King  of  Epnrf 

4  laid 
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1  to  his  mailer,  may  be  applied  to  men  in  chap. 

the  ordinary  fituations  of  human  life.     When  ,  ^_ 

I  king  had  recounted  to  him,  in  their  proper 

ier,  all  the  conquefts  which  he  propofed  to 

kke,  and  had  come  to  the  lad  of  them  ;  And 

at  does  Your  Majeily  propofe  to  do  then  ? 

d  the  Favourite  :  —  I  propofe  then,  laid  the 

ing^  to  enjoy  myfelf  ¥rith  my  friends,   and 

deavour  to  be  good  company  over  a  bottle.— 

ad  what  hinders  Your  Majeily  from  doing  fo 

w  ?  replied  the  Favourite.     In  the  moil  glit- 

ing  and  exalted  Situation  that  our  idle  fancy 

d  hold  out  to  us,  the  pleafures  from  which 

!  propofe  to  derive  our  real  happineis,   are 

noft  always  the  fame  with  thofe  which,  in  our 

»al,  though  humble  ilation,  we  have  at  all 

les  at  hand,  and  in  our  power.     Except  the 

ralous  pleafures  of  vanity  and  fuperiority,  we 

ty  find,  in  the  moil  humble  ilation,  where 

sre  is  only  perfonal  liberty,  every  other  which 

$  moil  exalted  can  afford ;    and  the  pleafures 

vanity  and  fuperiority  are  feldom  coniiilent 
di  perfect  tranquillity,  the  principle  and  foun« 
ticA  of  all  real  and  fatisfa6lory  enjoyment* 
sither  is  it  always  certain  that,  in  the  fplendid 
iiation  which  we  aim  at,  thofe  real  and  iatis^^ 
%ory  pleafures  can  be  enjoyed  with  the  iame 
mnty  as  in  the  humble  one  wiiich  we  are  fo 
Ty  eager  to  abandon.     Examine  the  records 

hiflory,  recolle6l  what  has  happened  within 
e  circle  of  your  own  experience,  coniider  with 
tention  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  almoit 
I  the  greatly  unfortunate,  either  in  priv'ate  ot 

public 
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PART  public  life,  whom  you  may  have  either  read  o^ 
*^*  or  heard  of,  or  remember ;  and  you  will  find 
that  the  misfortunes  of  by  far  the  greater  piit 
of  them  have  arifen  from  their  not  knowing 
when  they  were  well,  when  it  was  proper  ftr 
them  to  fit  flill  and  to  be  contented.  The 
infcription  upon  the  tomb-flone  of  the  man  iHm 
had  endeavoured  to  mend  a  tolerable  conftitK* 
tion  by  taking  phyfic ;  "  /  was  welly  I  xci/hedl^ 
be  better ;  here  I  am  ;**  may  generally  be  apjdied 
with  great  juftnefs  to  the  diftrels  of  dilappointed 
avarice  and  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  a  lingular,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  jufl  obfervation,  tliat,  in  the  misfor* 
tunes  which  admit  of  fome  remedy,  the  greater 
part  of  men  do  not  either  fo  readily  or  fo  uniu 
verfally  recover  their  natural  and  ufual  tranqu3* 
lity,  as  in  thofe  which  plainly  admit  of  noot 
In  misfortunes  of  the  latter  kind,  it  is  chie% 
in  what  may  be  called  the  paroxyfm,  or  in  the 
firft  attack,  that  we  can  difcover  any  fenfibk 
difference  between  the  fentiments  and  behavioiff 
of  the  wife  and  thofe  of  the  weak  man.  In  the 
end.  Time,  the  great  and  univerfal  comforter^ 
gradually  compoles  the  w^eak  man  to  the  fame 
degree  of  tranquillity  which  a  regard  to  hi 
own  dignity  and  manhood  teaches  the  wife 
man  to  afTume  in  the  beginning.  The  cafe  of 
the  man  with  the  wooden  leg  is  an  obvioui 
example  of  tliis.  In  the  irreparable  misfor* 
tunes  occafioned  by  the  death  of  children,  or 
of  friends  and  relations,  even  a  wife  man  WMJ 
for  fome  time  indulge  himfelf  in  Ibme  d^ree 
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f  moderated  forrow.  An  affe6tionatep  but  chap. 
reak  woman,  is  often,  upon  fuch  occaiions, 
fanofl  perfectly  diilradled.  Time,  however, 
n  a  longer  or  Ihorter  period,  never  fails  to 
xxmpoie  the  weakeft  woman  to  the  fame  degree 
t  tranquillity  as  the  ftrongeil  man.  In  all  the 
rrepandble  calamities  which  afFe6t  himfelf  im- 
B^ately  and  dire£lly,  a  wife  man  endeavours, 
ifom  the  beginning,  to  anticipate  and  to  enjoy 
efbre-hand,  that  tranquillity  which  he  forefees 
he  courfe  of  a  few  months,  or  a  few  years,  will 
ertainly  reftore  to  him  in  the  end. 

In    the    misfortunes   for  which  the  nature 
if  things    admits,   or   feems   to    admit,   of  a 
•emedy,    but  in   which   the   means  of  apply- 
ng  that  remedy  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
ibe  fufferer,  his  vain  and  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
reftore   himfelf  to   his    former   fituation,  iii^ 
emtinual  anxiety  for  their  fuccels,  his  repeated 
diikppointments  upon  their  mifcarriage,  are  what 
driefly  hinder  him  from  refuming  his  natural 
tnaiquillity,   and  frequently  render  miferable, 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  a  man  to  whom  a 
greater  misfortune,  but  which  plainly  admitted 
tf  no  remedy,   would  not  have  given  a  fort- 
night's diilurbance.      In  the  fall   from   royal 
fiwour  to  difgrace,  from  power  to  infignificancy, 
ftom  riches  to  poverty,  from  liberty  to  coniine- 
■Hmt,   from  ftrong  health  to  fome  lingering, 
chronical,   and  perhaps  incurable  difeafe,  the 
■to  who  druggies  the  lead,  who  moft  eafily 
VA  readily  acquiefces  in  the  fortune  which  has 

fallen, 
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PART  fallen  to  him,  very  foon  recovers  his  ufiial  and 
™'       natural  tranquillity,   and  furveys  the  moftdit 
agreeable  circumflances  of  his  actual  fituatun 
in  the  fame  light,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  much  lefi 
unfavourable  light,  than  that  in  which  the  moft 
indifferent  fpe6tator  is  difpofed  to  furvey  themu 
Faction,  intrigue,  and  cabal,  diilurb  the  quiet 
of  the  unfortunate  (latefman.     Extravagant  pro- 
je6ts,  vifions  of  gold  mines,  interrupt  the  repoft 
of  the  ruined  bankrupt.     The  prifoner,  who  ii 
continually  plotting  to  efcape  from  his  confine- 
ment,  cannot  enjoy  that  carelefi  fecurity  ^^lidb 
even  a  prifon  can  afford  him.     The  medicines 
of  the  phyfician  are  often  the  greateit  torment 
of  the  incurable  patient.     The  monk  who,  iB 
order  to  comfort  Joanna  of  Cailile,  upon  tlie 
death  of  her  hufband  Philip,  told  her  of  a  Eangt 
who,  fourteen  years  after  his  deceafe,  had  beoi 
reftored   to  life   again,   by  the  prayers  of  hb 
afflicted  queen,  was  not  likely,  by  his  legendaiy 
tale,  to  reftore  fedatenefs  to  the  diftempered 
mind  of   that  unhappy  Princefs.     She  endea- 
voured to  repeat  the  fame  experiment  in  hopei 
of  the  iame  fuccefs ;  refilled  for  a  long  time 
the  burial  of  her  hufband,  foon  after  raifed  his 
body  from  the  grave,  attended  it  almoft  om- 
llantly  herfelf*,  and  watched,  with  all  the  impa- 
tient anxiety  of  frantic  expe6lation,  the  happy 
moment  when  her  wiflies  were  to  be  gratified 
by  the  revival  of  her  beloved  Philip  *. 

*  See  Robertfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  pp.  14  and  15.  ML  edit* 

OUF 
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Our  fenfi    lity  to  the  feelings  of  others,  fo  far  c  H  A  P. 

firom  being  inconfiilent  with  the  manhood  of      ^* 

fislfHXuninandy  is  the  very  principle  upon  which 

that  manhood  is  founded.    The  very  fame  prin- 

^  c^e  or  inftinft  which,  in  the  misfortune  of  our 

\  neig^boiu',  prompts  us  to  compaffionate  his  for^ 

r  low;  in  our  own  misfortune,  prompts  us  to 

t  retain  the  abject  and  miferable  lamentations 

f  of  our  own  forrow.    The    fame  principle  or 

[  inftinft  which,  in  his  proiperity  and  fuccefs^ 

prompts    us  to  congratulate  his   joy;   in  our 

own   proiperity  and    fuccefs,    prompts    us  to 

reftrain  the  levity  and  intemperance  of  our  own 

joy.     In  both  cafes,  the  propriety  of  our  owa 

i^timents  and  feelings  feenis  to  be  exa6tly  ia 

proportion  to  the  vivacity  and  force  with  which 

we  enter  into  and  conceive  his  fentiments  and 

feelings. 

The  man  of  the  moft  perfect  virtue,  the  man 
iriiom  we  naturally  love  and  revere  the  moft,  is 
he  who  joins,  to  the  moft  perfe3:  command  of 
his  own  original  and  felfifti  feelings,  the  moft 
exquifite  fenfibility  both  to  the  original  and 
fympathetic  feelings  of  others.  Tlie  man  who, 
to  all  the  foil,  the  amiable,  and  the  gentle  vir- 
tues, joins  all  the  great,  the  awful,  and  the 
reQ>ed:able,  muft  furely  be  the  natural  and 
proper  objeA  of  our  higheft  love  and  admira- 
tion. 

The  perfon  beft  fitted  by  nature  for  acquiring 
the  former  of  thofe  two  fets  of  virtues,  is  like- 
wife  neceflarily  beft  fitted  for  acquiring  the  lat- 
ter.    The  man  who  feels  the  moft  for  the  joys 
VOL.  I.  s  and 
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PART  aiid  forrows  of  others,  is  beft  fitted  for  acquiring 
^^  the  moll  complete  control  of  his  own  joys  and 
Ibrrows.  The  man  of  the  moil  exquilite  huma- 
nity, is  naturally  the  moil  capable  of  acquirini; 
the  highcil  degree  of  felf-command.  He  may 
not,  however,  always  have  acquired  it ;  and  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  he  has  not.  He 
may  have  lived  too  much  in  eafe  and  tranquil- 
lity. He  may  have  never  been  expofed  to  the 
violence  of  fa6lion,  or  to  the  hardfliips  and 
hazards  of  wan  He  may  have  never  expe- 
rienced the  infolence  of  his  fuperiors,  the  jea- 
lous and  malignant  envy  of  his  equals,  or  the 
pilfering  injuilice  of  his  inferiors.  When,  in  as 
advanced  age,  fome  accidental  change  of  for* 
tuiie  expofes  him  to  all  thefe,  they  all  make  too 
great  all  impreflion  upon  him«  He  has  the  di& 
poiition  which  fits  him  for  acquiring  the  mot. 
perfe^  felf-command ;  but  he  has  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.  Exercife  and 
practice  have  been  wanting ;  and  without  thefe 
no  habit  can  ever  be  tolerably  eftabliflied* 
Hardihips,  dangers,  injuries,  misfortunes,  are 
the  only  mailers  under  whom  we  can  learn  the 
exercife  of  this  virtue.  But  thefe  are  all  ma£> 
ters  to  whom  nobody  willingly  puts  himfelf  to 
fchooL  ^ 

The  fituations  in  which  the  gentle  virtue  of 
humanity  can  be  moil  happily  cultivated,  are 
by  no  means  the  fame  with  thofe  which  are  beft 
fitted  for  forming  tlie  auilere  virtue  of  felf-com- 
mand. The  man  who  is  himfelf  at  eafe  can 
beil  attend  to  the  diilrefs  of  others.    The  man 

who 
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«7ho  is  hrniTelf  expofed  to  hardfliips  is  mofl  chap. 
immediately  called  upon  to  attend  to,  and  to  ^^ 
control  his  own  feelings.  In  the  mild  funfliine 
of  undiflurbed  tranquillity,  in  the  calm  retire- 
ment of  imdiflipated  and  philofophical  leifure, 
the  fbfl  virtue  of  humanity  flourifhes  the  mofl, 
and  is  capable  of  the  highefl  improvement. 
But,  in  fuch  fituations,  the  greateil  and  nobleft 
exertions  of  felf-command  have  little  exercife. 
Under  the  boiflerous  and  ilormy  Iky  of  war  and 
fiaU%ion,  of  public  tumult  and  confufion,  the 
fturdy  feverity  of  felf-command  profpers  the 
moll, .and  can  be  the  moil  fuccelsfully  culti- 
vated. But,  in  fuch  fituations,  the  flrongefl 
(ii^^flions  of  humanity  mull  frequently  be 
ftifled  or  negle6led;  and  every  fuch  negle£fc 
neceflarily  tends  to  weaken  the  principle  of 
humanity.  As  it  may  frequently  be  the  duly 
of  a  Ibldier  not  to  take,  fo  it  may  fometimes  be 
his  duty  not  to  give  quarter ;  and  the  humanity 
of  the  man  who  has  been  feveral  times  under 
the  ineceffity  of  fubmitting  to  this  difagreeable 
dbity,  can  fcarce  fail  to  fuffer  a  confiderable 
diminution.  For  his  own  eafe,  he  is  too  apt  to 
learn  to  make  light  of  the  misfortunes  which  he 
is  fb  often  under  the  necellity  of  occafioning  y 
and  th§  fituations  which  call  forth  the  noblell 
exertions  of  felf-command,  by  impofing  the 
neceffity  of  violating  fometimes  the  property, 
and  fometimes  the  life  of  our  neighbour,  always 
tend  to  diminifh,  and  too  often  to  extinguilh 
altogether,  that  facred  regard  to  both,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  jullice  and  humanity.    It  is 
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PART  upon  this  account,  that  we  fo  frequently  find  m 
^'  the  world  men  of  great  humanity  who  ha^e 
little  felf-command,  but  who  are  indolent  and 
irrefolute,  and  eaiily  difheartened,  either  by  dif* 
iiculty  or  danger,  from  the  moll  honourahk 
purfuits ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  men  of  the  moft 
perfe^  felf-command,  whom  no  diflScul^  cm 
difcourage,  no  danger  appal,  and  who  are  at 
all  times  ready  for  the  mofl  daring  and  deQ)e- 
rate  enterprifes,  but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  feem 
to  be  hardened  againfl  all  fenfe  either  of  juflioe 
or  humanity* 

In  folitude,  we  are  apt  to  feel  too  flrong^y 
whatever  relates  to  oiurfelves :  we  are  apt  to 
over-rate  the  good  offices  we  may  have  done, 
and  the  injiuies  we  may  have  fuffered :  we  are 
apt  to  be  too  much  elated  by  our  own  good, 
and  too  much  dejected  by  our  own  bad  fortune. 
The  converfation  of  a  friend  brings  us  to  a  bet- 
ter, that  of  a  flranger  to  a  dill  better  temper. 
The  man  within  the  breail,  the  abflraS;  and 
ideal  fpe£iator  of  our  fentiments  and  conduft, 
requires  often  to  be  awakened  and  put  in  mind 
of  his  duty,  by  the  prefence  of  the  real  £pe6t$r 
tor :  and  it  is  always  from  that  fpe£lator^  firom 
whom  we  can  expeft  the  lead  fympathy  and 
indulgence,  that  we  are  likely  to  learn  the  moft 
complete  leffon  of  felf-command. 

Are  you  in  adverfity  ?  Do  not  mourn  in  the 
darknei*s  of  folitude,  do  •  not  i  egulate  your  for- 
row  according  to  the  indulgent  fympathy  of 
your  intimate  friends  ;  return,  as  foon  as  poffi« 
ble,  to  the  day-light  of  the  world  and  of  fbde^. 

Live 
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Live  with  ilrangers,  with  thoie  who  know  ho-  chap. 
'Magy  or  care  nothing  about  your  misfortune ;  ^  ^^ 
io  not  even  fliun  the  company  of  enemies ;  but 
jive  yourfelf  the  pleafure  of  mortifying  their  ^ 
nalignant  joy,  by  making  them  feel  how  little 
fou  are  afie6ted  by  your  calamity,   and  how 
much  you  are  above  it. 

Are  you  in  proQ)erity  ?  Do  not  confine  the 
Enjoyment  of  your  good  fortune  to  your  own 
liouie,  to  the  company  of  your  own  friends^ 
perhaps  of  your  flatterers,  of  thofe  who  build 
upon  your  fortune  the  hopes  of  mending  their 
Dwn;  frequent  thofe  who  are  independent  o£ 
jrou,  who  can  value  you  only  for  your  chara6ter 
md  conduft,  and  not  for  your  fortune.  Neither 
feek  nor  (hun,  neither  intrude  yourfelf  into  nor 
run  away  from  the  fociety  of  thofe  who  were 
once  your  fuperiors,  and  who  may  be  hurt  at 
finding  you  their  equal,  or,  perhaps,  even  their 
TaperioT.  The  impertinence  of  their  pride  may, 
perhaps,  render  their  company  too  dilagreeable : 
but  if  it  (hould  not,  be  aflured  that  it  is  the  bed 
oraipany  you  can  poflibly  keep  ;  and  if,  by  the 
fimplicity  of  your  unafluming  demeanour,  you 
can  gain  their  favour  and  kindnefs,  you  may  reft 
fiitisfied  that  you  are  modeft  enough,  and  that 
your  head  has  been  in  no  refpe6l  turned  by  your 
good  fortune. 

The  propriety  of  our  moral  fentiments  is  never 
fo  apt  to  be  corrupted,  as  when  the  indulgent 
and  partial  fpe£tator  is  at  hand,  while  the  in- 
different and  impartial  one  is  at  a  great  dif- 
tance. 

S3  Of 
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PART  Of  the  condu6t  of  one  independent  natioii 
^^  towards  another,  neutral  nations  are  the  only 
indifferent  and  impartial  fpe6lators.  But  they 
are  placed  at  fo  great  a  diftance  that  they  are 
almofl  quite  out  of  fight.  When  two  nation 
are  at  variance,  the  citizen  of  each  pays  little 
regard  to  the  fentiments  which  foreign  nations 
may  entertain  concerning  his  condu6i:.  His 
whole  ambition  is  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
his  own  fellow-citizens;  and  as  they  are  aD 
animated  by  the  fame  hoftile  paflions  which 
animate  himfelf,  he  can  never  pleafe  them  fo 
much  as  by  enraging  and  offending  their  ene- 
mies. The  partial  fpedtator  is  at  hand:  the 
impartial  one  at  a  great  diftance.  In  rarar  and 
negotiation,  therefore,  the  laws  of  jiiftice  are 
very  feldom  obfervedJ  Truth  and  fair  dealing 
are  almoft  totally  dSiregarded.  Treaties  are 
violated ;  and  the  violation,  if  fome  advantage 
is  gained  by  it,  flieds  fcarce  any  diftionour  upon 
the  violator.  The  ambaffador  who  dupes  the 
minifter  of  a  foreign  nation,  is  admired  and 
applauded.  The  juft  man  who  difdains  either 
to  take  or  to  give  any  advantage,  but  who  would 
think  it  lefs  diflionourable  to  give  than  to  take 
one ;  the  man  who,  in  all  private  tranfadiioDS, 
would  be  the  moft  beloved  and  the  moft 
efteemed;  in  thofe  public  tranfaftions  is  re» 
garded  as  a  fool  and  an  ideot,  who  does  not 
imderftand  his  bufinefs ;  and  he  incurs  always 
the  contempt,  and  fometimes  even  tlie  detefta- 
tion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  war,  not  only 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nations,  are  ire* 

quently 
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uently  violated,  without  bringing  (among  his  c  H  A  P. 
¥m  feUow-citizens,  whofe  judgments  he  only  ™' 
^ards)  any  confiderable  diflionour  upon  the 
lolator;  but  thofe  laws  themfelves  are,  the 
reater  part  of  them,  laid  down  with  very  little 
^ard  to  the  plained  and  moil  obvious  rules  of 
iftice*  That  the  innocent,  though  they  may 
ave  ibme  connexion  or  dependency  upon  the 
;uUty  (which,  perhaps,  they  themfelves  cannot 
lelp),  fliould  not,  upon  that  account,  lufFer  or 
le  puniihed  for  the  guilty,  is  one  of  the  plaineil 
nd  mod  obvious  rules  of  juftice.  In  the  moil 
iDJuil  war,  however,  it  is  commonly  the  fove* 
eign  or  the  rulers  only  who  are  guilty.  The 
iibjefls  ar^  ahnoil  always  perfe6lly  innocent. 
Whenever  it  fuits  the  conveniency  of  a  public 
nemy,  however,  the  goods  of  the  peaceable 
atj^ns  are  feized  both  at  land  and  at  fea; 
heir  lands  are  laid  waile,  their  houfes  are  burnt, 
ind  they  themfelves,  if  they  prefume  to  make 
iny  refiftance,  are  murdered  or  led  into  cap-* 
vnty ;  and  all  this  in  the  moil  perfe6l  conform 
nity  to  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nations. 

The  imimofity  of  hoilile  fa£lions,  whether  civil 
or  ecdeiiailical,  is  often  ilill  more  furious  than 
that  of  hoilile  nations ;  and  their  condu6t  to- 
vmrds  one  another  is  often  ilill  more  atrocious. 
What  may  be  called  the  laws  of  fa£lion  have 
often  been  laid  down  by  grave  authors  with 
ilill  leis  r^ard  to  the  rules  of  juilice  than  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  nations.  The  moil  fero- 
cious patriot  never  ilated  it  as  a  ierious  queilion. 
Whether  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  public 
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PART  enemies  ?  —  Whether  faith  ought  to  be  kept 
^^  with  rebels?  Whether  faith  ought  to  be  kept 
with  heretics?  are  queftions  which  have  been 
often  furioufly  agitated  by  celebrated  doSbM 
both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  It  is  needlefi  to 
obferve,  I  prefume,  that  both  rebels  and  heretics 
are  thofe  unlucky  perfons,  who,  when  things 
have  come  to  a  certain  degree  of  violence,  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  of  the  weaker  party.  In 
a  nation  diftra6led  by  fa6tion,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  always  a  few,  though  commonly  but  a 
very  few,  who  preferve  their  judgment  un- 
tainted by  the  general  contagion.  They  feldcHQ 
amount  to  more  than,  here  and  there,  a  folitary 
individual,  without  any  influence,  excluded^ 
by  his  own  candour,  from  the  confidence  of 
either  party^  and  who,  though  he  may  be  one 
of  the  wifeft,  is  neceffarily,  upon  that  very 
account,  one  of  the  mofl  infignificant  men  in  die 
fociety.  All  fuch  people  are  held  in  contempt 
and  derifion,  frequently  in  deteilation,  by  the 
furious  zealots  of  both  parties.  A  true  party- 
man  hates  and  defpifes  candour;  and,  in  rea- 
lity, there  is  no  Wee  which  could  fo  efieAually 
difqualify  him  for  the  trade  of  a  party-man  as 
that  fingle  virtue.  The  real,  revered,  and  im- 
partial ^e6tator,  therefore,  is,  upon  no  occafion, 
at  a  greater  diflance  than  amidft  the  violence 
and  rage  of  contending  parties.  To  them,  it 
may  be  faid,  that  fuch  a  fpe6lator  fcarce  exifts 
any  where  in  the  imiverfe.  Even  to  the  great 
Judge  of  the  univerfe,  they  impute  all  th^ 
own  prejudices,  and  often  view  that  Divine 

Being 
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Bdmg  as  animated  by  all  their  own  vindi£titre  chap. 
and  implacable  paffions.    Of  all  the  corrupters  ^    -^ 
d  moral  fentiments,  therefore,  faction  and  fana- 
ticiim  have  always  been  by  far  tlie  greatell. 

Concerning  the  fubje6t  of  felf-command,  I  fliall 

only  obferve  further,  that  our  admiration  for 

the  man  who,   under  the  heavieil  and  mod 

unexpe^ed  misfortunes,  continues  to  behave 

with  fortitude  and  firmnefs,  always  fuppofes  that 

hi8  fenfibihty  to  thofe  misfortunes  is  very  great, 

[    and  fiich  as  it  requires  a  very  great  effort  to 

conquer  or  command.    The  man  who  was  alto* 

gether  infenfible  to  bodily  pain,  could  deferve 

no  applaufe  from  enduring  the  torture  with  the 

moft  perfect  patience  and  equanimity.    The 

man  who  had  been  created  without  the  natural 

fear  of  death,  could  claim  no  merit  from  pre- 

ferving  his  coolnefs  and  prefence  of  mind  in 

the  midfl  of  the  moil  dreadful  dangers.     It  is 

one  of  the  extravagancies  of  Seneca,  that  the 

f    Stoical  wife  man  was,  in  this  refpedb,  fuperior 

even  to  a  God ;  that  the  fecurity  of  the  God 

was  altogether  the  benefit  of  nature,  which  had 

exempted   him  from  fuffering;   but  that  the 

fecurity  of  the  wife  man  was  his  own  benefit, 

and  derived  altogether  from  himfelf  and  from 

Us  own  exertions. 

The  fenfibility  of  fbme  men,  however,  to 
feme  of  the  objects  which  immediately  aiFe6fc 
th«nfelves,  is  fometimes  fo  flrong  as  to  rend^ 
«11  felf-command  impofTible.  No  fenfe  of  honour 
can  control  the  fears  of  the  man  who  is  weak 
^ough  to  faint,  or  to  fall  into  convulfions,  ypon 

^  3  tl^^ 
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PART  the  approach  of  danger.  Whether  fuch  wok- 
j^  nels  ol*  nerves,  as  it  has  been  called,  may  not^, 
by  gradual  exercife  and  proper  difciplme,  admit 
of  fome  cure,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful,  ft' 
feems  certain  that  it  ought  never  to  be  trufte^' 
or  employed. 


Pf. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Self-deceit^  and  of  ffie  Origk 
and  Vfe  of  general  Rules. 

C  H^A  P.  TN  order  to  pervert  the  re6titude  of  our  oii 
.A  judgments  concerning  the  propriety  erf  oor 
own  conduft,  it  is  not  always  neceflary  that 
the  real  and  impartial  fpeftator  fliould  be  at* 
great  diilance.  When  he  is  at  hand,  when  k 
is  prefent,  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  our  oiwi 
felfifh  paffions  are  fometimes  fuflicient  to  induct 
the  man  within  the  bread  to  make  a  report  very 
diflFerent  from  what  the  real  circumilances  of 
the  cafe  are  capable  of  authorifing. 

There  are  two  different  occafions  upon  whidi 
we  examine  our  own  condu6t,  and  endeavour 
to  view  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  impartiil 
fpeftator  would  view  it:  firft,  when  we  are 
about  to  a6l ;  and  fecondly,  after  we  haveafted. 
Our  views  are  apt  to  be  very  partial  in  botik 
cafes ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be  mofl  partial  whea 
it  is  of  moil  importance  that  they  ihould  be 
otherwife. 

When 
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When  we  are  about  to  aft,  the  eagernefs  of  c  HA  P. 
iffion  w31  feldom  allow  us  to  confider  what  ^* 
MB  are  doing,  with  the  candour  of  an  indifferent 
nrfbn.  The  violent  emotions  which  at  that 
tane  agitate  us,  difcolour  our  views  of  things, 
v«i  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  place  our- 
dves  in  the  iituation  of  another,  and  to  regard 
he  objedts  that  interefl  us  in  the  light  in  which 
hey  will  naturally  appear  to  him.  The  fury 
i  our  own  pailions  conflantly  calls  us  back  to 
mr  own  place,  where  every  thing  appears  mag- 
iffied  and  mifrepreiented  by  felfJove.  Of  the 
Banner  in  which  thoie  obje£ls  would  appear  to 
mother,  of  the  view  which  he  would  take  of 
iiem,  we  can  obtain,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  but  inflan- 
bneous  glimpfes,  which  vanifh  in  a  moment, 
nd  which,  even  while  they  lafl,  are  hot  alto- 
gether juft.  We  cannot  even  for  that  moment 
ttn&  ourfelves  entirely  of  the  heat  and  keen- 
wA  with  which  our  peculiar  fituation  infpires 
ii,  nor  confider  what  we  are  about  to  do  with 
be  complete  impartiality  of  an  equitable  judge, 
Uie  paffions,  upon  this  account,  as  Fatlier  Male- 
bfinche  lays,  all  juftify  themfelves,  and  feem 
Rifonable  and  proportioned  to  their  objects, 
iB  long  as  we  continue  to  feel  them. 

When  the  a6lion  is  over,  indeed,  and  the 
piffions  which  prompted  it  have  fubfided,  we 
cw  enter  more  coolly  into  the  fentiments  of 
Ac  indifferent  fpe6lator.  What  before  interefted 
B8  is  now  become  almofl  as  indifferent  to  us  as 
it  always  was  to  him,  and  we  can  now  examine 
)ur  own  condudl  with  his  candour  and  impar-  ^ 

I  tialitv. 
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PART  tiality.  The  man  of  to-day  is  no  longer  agitited 
"^  by  the  fame  paffions  which  diftrafted  the  nun 
of  yefterday :  and  when  the  paroxyfin  of  yeaxk 
tion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  the  pan^ffii 
of  diflrefs,  is  fairly  over,  we  can  identify  our* 
felves,  as  it  were,  with  the  ideal  man  witbin 
the  breaft,  and,  in  our  own  character,  view,  u 
in  the  one  cafe,  our  own  fituation,  fb  in  <b6 
other,  our  own  condu6l,  with  the  fevere  cytk 
of  the  mofl  impartial  fpe6tator.  But  our  judj^ 
ments  now  are  oflen  of  little  importance  iB 
comparifon  of  what  they  were  before ;  and  ctt 
frequently  produce  nothing  but  vain  regret  aai 
unavailing  repentance ;  without  always  feciiiiiig 
us  from  the  like  errors  in  time  to  come«  ft 
is  feldom,  however,  that  they  are  quite  candid 
even  in  this  cafe.  The  opinion  which  we  enter* 
tain  of  our  own  character  depends  entirely  m 
our  judgment  concerning  our  paft  conduft. 
It  is  fo  difagreeable  to  think  ill  of  ourfelveii 
that  we  oflen  purpofely  turn  away  our  view 
from  thofe  circumftances  which  might  rendet* 
that  judgment  unfavourable.  He  is  a  bdd 
furgeon,  they  fay,  whofe  hand  does  not  tremUe 
when  he  performs  an  operation  upon  his  own 
perfon ;  and  he  is  oflen  equally  bold  who  does 
not  hefitate  to  pull  off  the  myflerious  veil  of 
felf-delufion,  which  covers  from  his  view  die 
deformities  of  his  own  condu6l.  Rather  than 
fee  our  own  behaviour  under  fo  difagreeable  an 
afpeft,  we  too  oflen,  foolifhly  and  weakly,  en- 
deavour to  exafperate  anew  thofe  unjufl  psdffions 
which  had  formerly  mifled  us;  we  endeavour 

by 
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by  artifice  to  awaken  our  old  hatreds,  and  irri-  chap. 
tate  afirdh  our  almoft  forgotten  refentments:  ^* 
ire  even  exert  ourfelves  for  this  miferable  pur- 
Ipofe,  and  thus  perfevere  in  injullice,  merely 
jbecaufe  we  once  were  unjuft,  and  becaufe  we 
ue  aihamed  and  afraid  to  fee  that  we  were  fo. 
,  So  partial  are  the  views  of  mankind  with 
TCgard  to  the  propriety  of  their  own  conduct, 
jborth  at  the  time  of  a6tion  and  after  it ;  and  fb 
difficult  is  it  for  them  to  view  it  in  the  light  in 
vliich  any  indifferent  Ipeftator  would  confider 
hm  But  if  it  was  by  a  peculiar  faculty,  fuch 
is  the  moral  fenfe  is  fuppofed  to  be,  that  they 
judged  of  their  own  condu6l,  if  they  were 
ttidued  with  a  particular  power  of  perception, 
irliich  diftinguilhed  the  beauty  or  deformity  of 
paffions  and  affe6tions;  as  their  own  paffions 
would  be  more  immediately  .expofed  to  the  view 
of  this  faculty,  it  would  judge  with  more  accu* 
W9cy  concerning  them,  than  concerning  thofe 
of  other  men,  of  which  it  had  only  a  more  diilant 
|iioipe£l. 

lUs  felf-deceit,  this  fatal  weaknefs  of  man- 
Iciud,  is  the  fource  of  half  the  diforders  of  human 
life.  If  we  faw  ourfelves  in  the  light  in  which 
Others  fee  us,  or  in  which  they  would  fee  us 
if  they  knew  all,  a  reformation  would  generally 
be  unavoidable.  We  could  not  otherwife  endure 
the  fight. 

Nature,  however,  has  not  left  this  weaknefs, 
which  is  of  fo  much   importance,   altogether 
without  a  remedy;  nor  has  (lie  abandoned  us 
entirely  to  the  delufions  of  felf-love.    Our  con- 
tinual 
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PART  ^^^^^^l  obfervations  upon  the  condu6l  of  otheiii 
UL  infenfibly  lead  us  to  form  to  ourfelves  certaii 
general  rules  concerning  what  is  fit  and  pn^ 
either  to  be  done  or  to  be  avoided.  Some  rf 
their  adlions  fliock  all  our  natural  fentimentiL 
We  hear  every  body  about  us  exprefs  the  liki 
detedation  againfl  them.  This  ilill  further 
confirms,  and  even  exafperates  our  naturd 
fenfe  of  their  deformity.  It  fatisfies  us  that  nt 
vjew  them  in  the  proper  light,  when  we  fei 
other  people  view  them  in  tlie  fame  light.  We 
refolve  never  to  be  guilty  of  the  like,  nor  ev^ 
upon  any  account,  to  render  ourfelves  intUp 
manner  the  objedls  of  univerfal  difappfobatioii 
We  thus  naturally  lay  down  to  ourfelves  $ 
general  rule,  that  all  fuch  anions  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  tending  to  render  us  odious,  cofr 
temptible,  or  punifliable,  the  obje6ls  of  all  thole 
fentiments  for  which  we  have  the  greateft  dreii 
and  averfion.  Other  a6lions,  on  the  contraiy, 
call  forth  our  approbation,  and  we  hear  eveiy 
body  around  us  exprefs  the  fame  favouraUe 
opinion  concerning  them.  Every  body  is  eager 
to  honour  and  reward  them.  They  excite  aB 
thofe  fentiments  for  which  we  have  by  nature 
the  flrongeil  defire;  the  love,  the  gratitudei 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  We  become  am* 
bitious  of  performing  the  like ;  and  thus  natu* 
rally  lay  down  to  ourfelves  a  rule  of  anothef 
kind,  tliat  every  opportunity  of  a^ing  in  this 
manner  is  carefully  to  be  fought  after. 

It  is  thus  that  the  general  rules  of  monlBb/ 
are    formed.      They    are   ultimately  founded 

upon 
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%ipon  experience  of  what,  in  particular  inftan<5es,  c  H  A  ?• 
tHiT  moral  faculties,  our  natural  fenfe  of  merit  ^    ^* 
«uid  propriety,  approve,  or  difapprove  of.     We 
do  not  originally  approve  or  condemn  particular 
a&ions ;  becaufe,  upon  examination,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  agreeable  or  inconfident  with  a  cer* 
Kain  general  rule.     The  general  rule,  on  the 
contrary,  is  formed,  by  finding  from  experience, 
4hat  all  anions  of  a  certain  kind,  or  circumfianced 
in  a  certain  manner,  are  approved  or  difapproved 
4ill      To  the  man   who  firfl  faw  an  inhuman 
murder,  committed  from  avarice,  envy,  or  un- 
JHft  refentment,  and  upon  one  too  that  loved 
jttod  tnifted  the  murderer,  who  beheld  the  lafl 
Jigonies  of  the  dying  perfon,  who  heard  him, 
'With  his  expiring  breath,  complain  more  of  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  his  falfe  friend,  than 
<if  the  violence  which  had  been  done  to  him, 
there  could  be  no  occafion,  in  order  to  conceive 
how  horrible  fuch  an  a6tion  was,  that  he  fhould 
iefle6l,  that  one  of  the  moil  lacrcd  rules  of  con- 
duft  was  what  prohibited  the  taking  away  the 
file  of  aa  innocent  perfon,  that  this  was  a  plain 
jnolation  of  that  rule,  and  confequently  a  very 
Uaraable  a^ion.     His  deteftation  of  this  crime, 
it  IS  evident,  would  arife  inflantaneoufly  and 
ratecedent  to  his  having  formed  to  hinifelf  any 
filch  general  rule.     The  general  rule,  on  die 
owtxaiy,    which    he    might  afterwards  form, 
would  be  £[>unded  upon  the  deteftation  which 
he  felt  neceflarily  arife  in  his  own  bread,  at  the 
thought    of  this,    and  every  other  particular 
aftion  of  the  iame  kind. 

When 
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p  AR  T  When  we  read  in  hiflory  or  romance,  ^ 
account  of  a6tions  either  of  generofi^  ot  cf 
bafenefs,  the  admiration  which  we  conceive  for 
the  one,  and  the  contempt  which  we  feel  for  At 
other,  neither  of  them  arife  from  refle&ing  tint 
there  are  certain  general  rules  which  dedm 
all  actions  of  the  one  kind  admirable,  and  di 
actions  of  the  other  contemptible.  Thofe  gene- 
ral rules,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  formed  &m 
the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  efie6ts  iHbiA 
anions  of  all  different  kinds  naturally  produce 
upon  us. 

An  amiable  adtion,  a  re^&able  a&ioD,  m 
horrid  adtion,  are  all  of  them  adtions  wUdi 
naturally  excite  for  the  perfbn  who  peiftmil 
them,  the  love,  the  relpe6t,  or  the  horror  of  tie 
Q>e6tator.  The  general  rules  which  detcnow 
what  adtions  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  olgeAi 
of  each  of  thofe  fentiments,  can  be  formed  no 
other  way  than  by  obferving  what  aftions  ae* 
tuaUy  and  in  fa£t  excite  them. 

When  thefe  general  rules,  indeed,  have  beci 
formed,  when  they  are  univerfally  acknowledge! 
and  eflablifhed,  by  the  concurring  fentimentiof 
mankind,  we  frequently  appeal  to  them  M  t$ 
the  ilandards  of  judgement,  in  debating  €01 
ceming  the  degree  of  praife  or  blame  dait  Jl 
due  to  certain  a6lions  of  a  complicfttod  Mil 
dubious  nature.  They  are  upon  thefe  occidM 
commonly  cited  as  the  ultimate  foundatxHil  tf  j 
what  is  jufl  and  unjuft  in  human  condud  ;  $ti 
this  circumftance  feems  to  have  mifled  ttmuL 
very  eminent  authors,  to  draw  up  their  tySbem 
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p  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  fuppofed  fJbat  the  C  ^A  p. 
Sjnginal  judgmjents  of  piankind  >i^th  fegaixd  tp 
ig^  and  wrong,  were  formed  like  tlie  deciiions 
)f  a  court  o£  judicatory,  by  confidering  firil  the 
lieneral  rule,  and  then,  fecondly,  whether  the 
jiarticular  action  under  confideration  fell  pro- 
perly within  its  comprehenfion. 

TTiofe  general  rules  of  condu6l,  when  they 
tiave  been  fixed  in  our  mind  by  habitual  reflec- 
tion,  are  of  great  ufe  in  corre6ting  the  ;jijirepre- 
ientations  ot'  feli-lpve  concerning  what  is  fit  and 
proper  to  be  done  in  our  particular  fituation.  The 
nan  of  furious  refentment,  if  he  was  to  liflen  t^ 
iife  di^tes  (^  that  paiBon,  would  perhaps  regard 
^  death  of  his  enemy,  as  but  a  finall  compenr 
^tion  for  the  wrong,  he  imagines,  he  has  r.e- 
teivit^ ;  which,  however,  may  be  no  more  than 
ft  very  jQight  provocation.  But  his  obferv^ations 
upon  the  ccoidu^  of  others,  have  taught  him 
bow  horrible  all  fuch  fanguinary  revenges  appear. 
^^leis  his  education  has  been  very  fingular,  he 
Im  laid  it  down  to  himfelf  as  an  inviolable  rule, 
to  abftain  from  them  upon  all  occaiions.  Tlii^ 
wle  preferves  its  authority  with  Iiim,  and  re'«- 
Aen  him  incapable  of  being  guilty  of  fuch  a 
BwiertTP  Yet  the  fury  of  his  own  temper  may 
le-  fiich,  that  had  this  been  the  firil  time  in 
■iMh  he  cpnfidered  fuch  an  a6lion,  he  would 
Sfdoubtedly  have  determined  it  to  be  quite  juit 
nil  proper,  and  what  every  impartial  fpe6lator 
ihuld  approve  of.  But  that  reverence  for  the 
role  which  pad  experience  has  impreiTed  upon 
inm,  checks  the  impetuofity  of  his  paflion,  and 

^•oi..  I.  T  helps 
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PART  helps  him  to  corre6t  the  too  partial  views  m 
5^  ,  felf-love  might  otherwife  fuggeft,  of  what 
proper  to  be  done  in  his  fituation.  If  he  ffa 
allow  himfelf  to  be  fo  far  trimfported  by  pi 
as  to  violate  this  rule,  yet,  even  in  this  cafi 
cannot  throw  off  altogether  the  awe  am 
fpe3;  with  which  he  has  been  accuflome 
regard  it.  At  the  very  time  of  a3ing,  at 
moment  in  which  paflion  mounts  the  higl 
he  hefitates  and  trembles  at  the  though 
what  he  is  about  to  do :  he  is  fecretly  cofoic 
to  himielf  that  he  is  breaking  through  t 
meafures  of  condu6t  which,  in  all  his  cool  hi 
he  had  refolved  never  to  infringe,  which  he 
never  feen  infringed  by  others  withcmt 
higheft  diiapprobation,  and  of  which  the  infij 
ment,  his  own  mind  forebodes,  muit  fbon  re 
him  the  object  of  the  fame  dilagreeabte  I 
ments.  Before  he  can  take  the  laft  fatal  reS 
tion,  he  is  tormented  with  all  the  agonie 
doubt  and  uncertainty;  he  is  terrified  at 
thought  of  violating  fo  facred  a  rule,  and  a1 
fame  time  is  urged  and  goaded  on  by  the  fu 
his  defires  to  violate  it.  He  changes  his 
pofe  every  moment ;  fometimes  he  relblvc 
adhere  to  his  principle,  and  not  indulge  a  pa 
which  may  corrupt  the  remaining  part  of  hi! 
with  the  horrors  of  fliame  and  repentance ;  a 
momentary  calm  takes  poffeflion  of  his  bi 
from  the  profpeft  of  that  fecurity  and  1 
quillity  which  he  will  enjoy  when  he  thus  d( 
mines  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  hazard 
contrary  conduS;.  <  But  immediately  the  pa 

X€ 
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oufes  anew,  and  with  frefh  fury  drives  him  on  c  H  A  P. 
o  cmnmit  what  he  had  the  inftant  before  re-  .  ^* 
Uved  to  abflain  from.  Wearied  and  diftra6led 
rith  thofe  continual  irrefolutions,  he  at  length, 
rem  a  fort  of  defpair,  makes  the  lail  fatal  and 
rrecoverable  ftep ;  but  witli  that  terror  and 
imazement  with  which  one  flying  from  an 
aiemy,  throws  himfelf  over  a  precipice,  where 
lie  is  fure  of  meeting  with  more  certain  de« 
Iniaion  than  from  any  thing  that  purfues  him 
Brom  behind.  Such  are  his  fentiments  even  at 
^  time  of  a&ing ;  though  he  is  then,  no  doubt, 
lels  fenfible  of  the  impropriety  of  his  own  con- 
isnSt  than  afterwards,  when  his  paifion  being 
gratified  and  palled,  he  begins  to  view  what  he 
Itts  done  in  the  light  in  which  others  are  apt  to 
view  it ;  and  actually  feels,  what  he  had  only 
fimle^i  very  imperfe6tly  before,  the  flings  of 
KOdorle  and  repentance  begin  to  agitate  and 
t<Mrroent  him. 


CHAP.  V. 

I2f  ffi^  htftuence  and  authority  of  the  general 
Rules  of  Morality  J  and  that  they  are  juftty 
regarded  as  tJie  Laws  of  the  Deity. 

THE  regard  to  thofe  general  rules  of  con- ^  HAP. 
du6t,  is  what  is  properly  called  a  fenfe  of      V* 
daty,  a  principle  of  the  greatefl  confequence  in 

T  2  human 
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PART  buman  life,  and  the  only  principle  by  wbich  thfc 
^-      bulk  of  mankind  are  capable  of  direddng  their 
adlions.    Many  men  behave  very  decentty,  and 
through  the  whole  of  their  lives  avoid  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  blame,  who  yet,  p^iiaps, 
never  felt  the  fentiment  upon  the  propriety  rf 
which  we  found  our  approbation  of  their  con- 
dud);,  but  a6i;ed  merely  from  a  regard  to  wlnt 
they  law  were  the  eflablifhed  rules  of  behaviour. 
The  man  who  has  received  great  benefits  fixMB 
another  perfon,  may,  by  the  natural  coldnels  cf 
his  temper,  feel  but  a  very  fmall  degree  of  the 
fentiment  of  gratitude.     If  he  has  beenvirtu* 
oufly  educated,   however,  he  will  dften  liare 
been  made  to  obferve  how  odious  ihofk  afticn 
appear  which  denote  a  want  of  this  fentimeitt) 
and  how  amiable  the  contrary.  Though  faisheatt 
therefore  is  not  warmed  with  any  gtateftd  fl£> 
fe6lion,  he  will  llrive  to  a6t  as  if  it  was,  and 
will  endeavour  to  pay  all  thofe  regards   and 
attentions  to  his  patron  wliich  the  livelieft  gra- 
titude could  fugged.     He  will  vifit  him  regu* 
larly;  he  will  behave  to  him  relpefilfully  j  he 
will  never  talk  of  him  but  wth  expreffions  of  the 
highefl  efteem,  and  of  the  many  obligations 
which  he  owes  to  him.    And  what  is  more,  he 
will  carefully  embrace   every    opportunity  of 
making  a  proper  return  for  paft  fervices.    He 
may  do  all  this  too  without  any  hypocrify  or 
blamable  diflimulation,  without  any  felfifli  inten- 
tion of  obtaining  new  favours,  and  without  a^ 
defign  of  impofing  either  upon  his  benefa£lor  or 
the  public*    The  motive  of  his  adtions  may  be 

no 
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no  Other  than  a  reverence  for  the  eftabliihed  char 
rule  of  duty,  a  ferious  and  eameft  deflre  of ,  ^j_ 
afting,  in  every  reQ>e3;,  according  to  the  law  of 
gratitude.  A  wife,  in  the  fame  manner,  may 
ibmetimes  not  feel  that  tender  regard  for  her 
hufband  which  is  fuitable  to  the  relation  that 
iiibfifts  between  them.  If  fhe  has  been  virtu- 
oufly  educated,  however,  ftie  will  endeavour  to 
aft  as  if  fhe  felt  it,  to  be  careful,  officious,  faith* 
fid,  and  fincere,  and  to  be  deficient  in  none  of 
thofe  attentions  which  the  fentiment  of  conjugal 
afieaion  could  have  prompted  her  to  perform. 
Such  a  friend,  and  fuch  a  wife,  are  neither  of 
them,  undoubtedly,  the  very  befl  of  their  kinds } 
and  though  both  of  them  may  have  the  moft 
foious  and  earned  defire  to  fulfil  every  part  of 
their  duty,  yet  they  will  fail  in  many  nice  and 
delicate  regards,  they  will  mils  many  opportu- 
aities  of  obliging,  which  they  could  never  have 
overlooked  if  they  had  pofleiTed  the  fentiment 
that  is  proper  to  their  fituation.  Though  noi 
the  very  firft  of  their  kinds,  however,  they  are 
perhaps  tlie  fecond ;  and  if  the  regard  to  tha 
general  rules  of  condu6l  has  been  very  ilrongly 
imprefled  upon  them,  neither  of  them  will  fail 
in  any  very  eflential  part  of  their  duty.  None 
but  thofe  of  the  happieil  mould  are  capable  of 
fiiiting,  with  exa6l  juflnefs,  their  fentiments  and 
behaviour  to  the  fmalleft  difference  of  fituation, 
and  of  a6l:ing  upon  all  occafions  with  the  moft 
delicate  and  accurate  propriety.  The  coarie 
clay  of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  fiurmed, 
caanot    be  wrought   up    tp   fuch   perfe&ion. 

T  3  There 
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PART  There  is  fcarce  any  man,  however,  who  by 
^*  difcipline,  education,  and  example,  may  not  be 
fo  imprefled  with  a  regard  to  general  rules,  as 
to  a6l  upon  almoil  every  occafion  with  toleraUe 
decency,  and  through  the  whole  of  his  life  to 
avoid  any  confiderable  degree  of  blame. 

Without  this  facred  regard  to  general  rules, 
there  is  no  man  whofe  condu6t  can  be  much 
de;)ended  upon.     It  is  this  which  conftitutes  the 
moil  cflential  difference  between  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  honour  and  a  worthlefs  fellow.     The 
one  adheres,  on  all  occafions,  fteadily  and  relb- 
lately  to  his  maxims,  and  prefer\'es  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  one  even  tenour  of  conduft. 
The  other,  a6ls  varioufly  and  accidentally,  as 
humour,  inclination,  or  intereft  chance  to  be 
uppermoft.     Nay,  fuch  are  the  inequalities  of 
humour  to  which  all  men  are  fubjeft,  that  with- 
out this  principle,  the  mao  who,  in  all  his  cod 
hours,  had  the  moft  delicate  fenfibility  to  the 
propriety  of  conducl,  might  often  be  led  to  ift 
abfurdly  upon  the  moft  frivolous  occafions,  and 
when  it  was  fcarce  poffible  to  aflign  any  ferions 
motive  for  his  behaving  in  this  manner.     Your 
friend  makes  you  a  vifit  when  you  happen  to  be 
in  a  humour  which  makes  it  ilifagreeable  to  re- 
ceive him :  in  your  prefent  mood  his  civility  is 
very  apt  to  appear  an  impertinent  intrufion;  and 
if  you  were  to  give  way  to  the  views  of  things 
which  at  this  time  occur,  though  civil  in  your 
temper,  you  would  behave  to  him  with  coldnels 
and  contempt.     What  renders  you  incapable  of 
fuch  a  rudenefs,  is  nothing  hut  a  regard  to  the 

general 
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jgtnenl  rules  of  civility  and  hofpitality,  which  chap. 
pndiibit  it.  That  habitual  reverence  which ,  ^i 
your  former  experience  has  taught  you  for 
thele,  enables  you  to  a£i;,  upon  all  fuch  occa- 
fions,  with  n^s\ily  equal  propriety^  and  hinders 
thofe  inequalities  of  temper,  to  which  all  men 
jve  liibjefifc,  from  iniSuencing  your  conduct  in 
may  very  fenfible  degree.  But  if  without  regard 
to  tfaefe  general  rules,  even  the  duties  of  polite- 
nefe,  which  are  fo  eafily  obferved,  and  which 
one  can  fcarce  have  any  ferious  motive  to 
violate,  would  yet  be  fo  frequently  violated, 
what  would  become  of  the  duties  of  juilice,  of 
truths  of  chaflit}%  of  fidelity,  whiqh  it  is  oflen  fp 
difficult  to  obferve,  and  which  there  may  be  fo 
fliany  flrong  n^otives  to  violate  ?  But  upon  the 
Uderable  obfiervance  pf  tbefe  duties,  depends  the 
veiy  exiftence  of  human  Tociety,  which  would 
crumble  into  nothing  if  mankind  were  not  gencT 
nDy  imprefled  with  a  reverence  fqr  tbofe  im* 
portant  rules  of  condu6t. 

This  reverence  is  iUU  further  enhanced  by  an 
O|miion  which  is  firft  imprefled  by  nature,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  reafoning  and  philofor 
phy,  that  thofe  important  rules  of  morality  are 
the  commands  and  laws  of  the  Deity,  who  will 
finally  reward  the  obediept  and  punifl^  the  traofi 
greflbrs  of  their  duty. 

This  opinion  or  appreheiifion,  I  fay,  feems  firfl 
to  be  imprefled  by  nature.  Men  are  naturally 
led  to  afcribe  to  thofe  myfterious  beings,  what- 
ever they  are,  which  happen,  in  any  country  to 
be  the  obje^s  of  religious  fe^r,  all  their  own 

T  4  fentiments 


PART  feritiments  and  paffions.  They  have  no  ofhtf^ 
ni.  they  can  conceive  no  other  to  afcribe  to  them. 
Thofe  unknown  inteUigences  which  they  inuu 
gine  but  fee  not,  mufl  neceflarily  be  formed  . 
with  fbme  fort  of  relbmblance  to  thofe  intcffi* 
gences  of  which  they  have  experielicfe.  Durill|f 
the  ignorance  and  darknefs  of  pagan  fiiperftitimi^ 
mankind  feem  to  have  formed  the  ideas  of  th^ 
divinities  with  fo  little  delicacy,  that  they 
afcribed  to  them,  indifcriminately,  all  the  paC- 
lions  of  human  nature,  thofe  not  excepted  whidl 
do  the  lead  honour  to  our  ipecies,  futh  as  lufti 
hunger,  avarice,  envy,  revenge.  They  coilM 
not  fail,  therefore,  to  afcribe  to  thofe  beings,  fbt 
the  excellence  of  whofe  nature  they  Hill  odbw 
ceived  the  highefl  admiration,  thofe  fentimenti 
and  qualities  which  are  the  great  ornaments  cf 
humanity,  and  which  feem  to  raife  it  to  a  refetti- 
blance  of  divine  perfe6lion,  the  love  of  virtufe 
and  beneficence,  and  the  abhorrence  of  vice  and 
injuilice.  The  man  who  was  injured,  caU^ 
lipon  Jupiter  to  be  witnefs  of  the  wrong  that  was 
done  to  him,  and  could  not  doubt,  but  that  di^ 
vine  being  would  behold  it  with  the  lame  indij^ 
iiation  which  would  animate  the  meahefl  ^ 
inankind,  who  looked  on  when  itijulliee  was  ccwS* 
mitted.  The  man  who  did  the  irijiiry,  felt  hiifl* 
felf  to  be  the  proper  objedl  of  the  detelhttidi 
and  refentment  of  mankind ;  and  his  ttdtural 
fears  led  him  to  impute  the  lame  fentiments  fA 
thofe  awful  beings,  whofe  prefence  he  could  not 
avoid,  and  whofe  power  he  could  not  refift% 
Thefe  natural  hopes  and  fears,  and  fulpicioosv 

were 
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i  propagated  by  fjmpathy^  and  confirmed  c  H  A  p« 
sdncation)  and  the  gods  were  univerfally  ,  _^^ 
efeiited  and  believed  to  be  the  rewarders  of 
lanj^ty  and  mercy,  and  the  avengers  of  per^ 
and  injuflice.  And  thus  religion^  even  in 
udeft  form,  gave  a  fandbion  to  the  rules  of 
aUfy,  long  before  the  age  of  artificial  reafon^ 
mnd  philofophy.  That  the  terrors  of  religion 
dd  ilms  enforce  the  natural  (enfe  of  duty^ 
of  too  much  importance  to  the  happinefs  df 
iMnd,  for  nature  to  leave  it  dependent  upon 
llowneis  and  uncertainty  of  philofbphical 
srches* 

Tiefe  refearches,  however,  when  they  came 
ake  place,  confirmed  thofe  original  anticipa-i 
a  of  nature.  Upon  whatever  we  fuppofe 
;  our  moral  faculties  are  founded^  whether 
n  a  certain  modification  of  reafon^  upon  an 
jnial  inftindt,  called  a  moral  fenfe,  or  upod 
h  other  principle  of  our  nature,  it  cannot  bd 
btcd,  that  they  were  given  us  for  the  direct 
.of  our  conduft  in  this  life.  They  carry 
1g  with  them  the  moll  evident  badges  of  this 
lOrity^  which  denote  that  they  were  fet  up 
yti  us  to  be  the  fiipreme  arbiters  of  all  our 
rmu^  to  fuperintend  all  oin*  fenfes,  paffions, 
appetites,  and  to  judge  how  far  each  of  them 
feither  to  be  indulged  or  reftrained.  Our 
•ri  faculties  are  by  no  means,  as  fome  have 
teftd^d,  upon  a  level  in  this  refpe6l  with  the 
er  faculties  and  appetites  of  our  nature^  en- 
^ed  with  no  more  right  to  reftrain  thefe  lafl:, 
u  thefe  laft  are  to  reftrain  them.    No  other 

faculty 
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PART  faculty  or  principle  of  adiion  judges  of  any  ofchtf. 
^  /  Love  does  not  judge  of  refentment,  nor  refeot* 
ment  of  love.  Thofe  two  paffions  may  be  q>- 
pofite  to  one  another,  but  cannot,  with  any  pro* 
priety,  be  faid  to  approve  or  diiapprove  of  Aae 
another.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  thdb 
faculties  now  under  our  coniideration  to  judges 
to  beftow  cenfure  or  applaufe  upon  all  the  otber 
principles  of  our  nature.  They  may  be 
fidered  as  a  fort  of  fenfes  of  which  thofe 
ciples  are  the  obje£ls.  Every  fenfe  is  fuftemt 
over  its  own  obje6ts.  There  is  no  appeal  frm 
the  eye  with  regard  to '  the  beauty  of  cokmii^ 
nor  from  the  ear  with  regard  to  the  harmooy  of 
ibunds,norfrom  the  taile  with  regard  to  theagrw* 
ablenefs  of  flavoius.  Each  of  thofe  fenfes  judgei 
in  the  lad  refort  of  its  own  objeS;8.  What- 
ever gratifies  the  tafle  is  fweet,  whatever  pleafti 
the  eye  is  beautiful,  whatever  foothes  the  ear  ii 
harmonious.  The  very  eflence  of  each  of  ibdk 
qualities  confiils  in  its  being  fitted  to  pleafe  the 
fenfe  to  A^hich  it  is  addrefled.  It  belongs  tQ  our 
moral  faculties,  in  the  fame  manner  to  determiM 
when  the  ear  ought  to  be  foothed,  when  the  eye 
ought  to  be  indulged,  when  the  tafle  ought  to 
be  gratified,  when  and  how  far  every  other  print 
ciple  of  our  nature  ought  either  to  be  indulged 
or  reflrained.  What  is  agreeable  to  our  monl 
faculties,  is  fit,  and  right,  and  proper  to  be 
done ;  the  contrary  wrong,  unfit,  and  impn^. 
The  fentiments  which  they  approve  of,  are  gnuse* 
ful  and  becoming:  the  contrary,  ungraoeful and 
unbecoming.  The  very  words,  right,  wrong,  iK» 

improperi 
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npraper,  graceful,   unbecoming,   mean   only  chap. 
luit  pleafes  or  difpleafes  thofe  faculties.  , ^ 

Sjnce  thefe,  therefore,  were  plainly  intended 
>  be  the  governing  principles  of  human  natiu-e, 
he  rules  which  they  prefcribe  are  to  be  regarded 
I  the  commands  and  laws  of  the  Deity,  promuU 
■ted  by  thofe  vicegerents  which  he  has  thus  fet 
p  widiin  us.  All  general  rules  are  commonly 
lencMmnated  laws :  thus  the  general  rules  which 
lodies  obferve  in  the  communication  of  motion, 
n  called  the  laws  of  motion.  But  thofe  gene- 
ti  rules  which  our  moral  faculties  obferve  in 
|iproving  or  condemning  whatever  fentiment  or 
iftion  is  fubjefted  to  their  examination,  may 
mcfa  more  juftly  be  denominated  fuch.  They 
mve  a  much  greater  refemblance  to  what  are 
Hcperly  called  laws,  thofe  general  rules  which 
he  ibvereign  lays  down  to  dire6l;  the  condu6t  of 
lis  fubje6fcs.  Like  them  they  are  rules  to  direct 
lie  free  a£tions  of  men  :  they  are  prefcribed  moft 
brely  by  a  lawful  fuperior,  and  are  attended  too 
nth  the  iandtion  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 
nhoie  vicegerents  of  God  within  us,  never  fail 
O  punifh  the  violation  of  them,  by  the  torments 
if  inward  fhame,  and  fblf-condemnation ;  and 
m  the  contrary,  always  reward  obedience  with 
nnquillity  of  mind,  with  contentment  and  felf- 
|la8^t£Hon. 

There  are  innumerable  other  confiderations 
ivhich  ferve  to  confirm  the  fame  concluiion. 
Ibe  happinefs  of  mankind,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
wtional  creatures,  feems  to  have  been  the  ori^ 
ipiial  purp^  intended  by  the  author  of  nature, 

when 
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PART  when  he  brought  them  into  exiflence.   No  othef 

^*      end  feems  worthy  of  that  fupreme  wifdom  u4 

divine  benignity  which  we  neceilarily  alcribe  to 

him ;  and  this  opinion,  which  we  are  led  to  b| 

the  abftraS:  coniideration  of  his  infinite  pei&o> 

tions,  is  iliU  more  confirmed  by  the  eYaminatkw 

of  the  works  of  nature,  which  feem  ail  intended 

to  promote  happinefs,   and  to  guard  again! 

mifery.     But  by  acting  according  to  the  di&atai 

of  our  moral  faculties,  we  neceflarily  purfiie  tb| 

moil  efFe^lual  means  for  promoting  the  hi^ppincft 

of  mankind,  and  may  therefore  be  laid,  in  ioM 

fenfe,  to  co-operate  widi  the  Deity,  and  to  ad> 

vance  as  far  as  in  our  power  the  plan  of  Provv 

dence.     By  a6ting  otherways,  on  the  contiiuji 

we  feem  to  obflru6b,  in  fome    meafure,  tbi 

fcheme  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  eftab* 

liflied  for  the  happine&  wd  perfe&ion  of  thi 

world,  and  to  declare  ourfelves,  if  I  may  iky  lii| 

in  fome  meafure  the  enemies  of  God.     Henoe 

we  are  naturally  encouraged  to  hope  for  his  eh 

traordinary  favour  and  reward  in  the  one  cak, 

and  to  dread  his  vengeance  and  punifhmaiit  ii 

the  other. 

There  are  befides  many  other  reaibns,  and 
many  other  natural  principles,  which  all  tend  to 
confirm  and  inculcate  the  lame  ialutary  do&rini^ 
If  we  confider  the  general  rules  by  which  ei^ 
temal  profperity  and  adverfity  are  commwljf 
difixibuted  in  this  life,  we  fliall  find^  that  not* 
withflanding  the  diforder  in  wliich  all  things  aj^ 
pear  to  be  in  this  world,  yet  even  here  every 
virtue  naturally  meets  with  its  proper  rewaniy 

witfi 
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IMfeh  the  recompence  which  is  moft  fit  to  encou-  chap. 
Mge  and  promote  it ;  and  this  too  fo  furely,  that 
ft  requires  a  very  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
eircumftances  entirely  to  difappoint  iL  What 
i  the*  reward  moft  proper  for  encouraging  in« 
htStryy  prudence,  and  circumi^£tion  ?  Succefi 
hi  every  ibrt  of  bufinefi.  And  is  it  poffible  that 
bi  ithe  whole  of  life  thefe  virtues  ihould  fiul  of 
Mbdmng  it?  Wealth  and  external  honours  are 
Ihtir  pn^er  recompenfe,  and  the  recompenfe 
^riuch  they  can  iieidom  fail  of  acquiring.  What 
nward  is  moft  proper  for  promoting  the  pra£lice 
vf  tnith,  juftice,  and  humanity  ?  The  confidence, 
Ikt  efteem.  And  love  <yf  thofe  we  live  with. 
Arniamty  does  not  Aefire  to  be  great,  but  to  be 
MoBved.  It  is  BOt  in  being  rich  that  truth  and 
:]irftice  would  xejoiee,  b  t  in  being  trufted  and 
^  WieMd,  recompenfes  \  tiich  thofe  virtues  muft 
liH»ft  always  acquire.  By  fome  very  extraor- 
taamry  and  ualucky  circumftance,  a  good  man 
iMgr  -come  to  be  fufpe&ed  of  a  crime  of  which 
ktf  mu  altogether  incapable,  and  upon  that  aC' 
letvnt  be  moft  unjuftly  expofed  for  the  remain- 
li^  part  of  his  life  to  the  horror  and  averfion  of 
VMddnd.  By  an  accident  of  this  kind  he  may 
be  iaid  to  lofe  his  all,  notwithftanding  his  in- 
llBgtity  and  juftice ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
Mttttous  man,  ifotwithftanding  his  utmoft  cir- 
GinnQ>eftion,  may  be  ruined  by  an  earthquake  or 
an  inundation.  Accidents  of  the  firft  kind,  how- 
ever, are  perhaps  ftill  more  rare,  and  ftill  more 
contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of  things  than 
th^fe  of  the  fecond;  and  it  ftill  remains  true, 

that 
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FART  that  the  pmStice  of  truth,  juft  and  inmianl 
™*  is  a  certain  and  almoft  infalliUe  method  of  a 
quiring  what  thofe  virtues  chiefly  aim  at,  tl 
confidence  and  love  of  thofe  we  live  with, 
perfon  may  be  very  eafily  miirep^efented  wi 
regard  to  a  particular  a^on;  but  it  is  {en 
poffible  that  he  ihould  be  for  with  regard  to  1i 
general  tenor  of  his  conddft^  An  innocent  di 
may  be  believed  to  have  done  wrong:  this^lie 
ever,  will  rarely  happen.  On  the  contraiy,  i 
eilablifhed  opinion  of  the  innocence  of  his  H 
ners,  will  often  lead  us  to  abiblve  him  when  I 
has  really  been  in  .the  fault,  notwithftandi 
very  flrong  prefumptions.  A  knave,  in  the  fii 
manner,  may  efcape  cenfure,  or  even  meet  m 
applaufe,  for  a  particular  knavery,  in  wiiidi  1 
condu6t  is  not  underftood.  But  no  man  1 
ever  habitually  fuch,  without^being  almoft  ii 
verlally  known  to  be  fo,  and  ¥athout  being  ev 
frequently  fulpe^ted  of  guilt,  when  he  was 
reality  perfectly  innocent.  And  (b  &r  as  vi 
and  virtue  can  be  either  punilhed  or  rewaid 
by  the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind,  th 
both,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of  tlinE| 
meet  even  here  with  ibmething  mcnre  than  ea 
and  impartial  juftice. 

But  though  die  general  rules  by  which  pn 
perity  and  adverfity  are  commonly  diftxibalfl 
when  confidered  in  this  cool  and  philofiqilik 
light,  appear  to  be  perfectly  fuited  to  the  fita 
tion  of  mankind  in  this  life,  yet  they  are  fay  i 
means  fuited  to  fome  o£  our  natural  ipntifT!f*< 
Our  natural  love  and  admiration  for  Ibme  si 

m 
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is  fiich^  that  we  fhould  wiih  to  beftow  on  c  H  A  P. 

Ihem  all  ibrts  of  honours  and  rewards,  even  ,     ^* 

tiiofe  which  we  muft  acknowledge  to  be  the 

proper  recompenfes  of   other  qualities,    with 

^riiich  thofe  virtues  are  not  always  accompanied. 

Our  deteftation,  on  the  contrary,  for  fome  vices 

ii  fuch,  that  we  ihoiild  defire  to  heap  upon  them 

every  (brt  of  di%race  aiid  diiafter,  thofe  not  ex- 

eqyted  which  are  the  natural  confequences  o^ 

wry  different  qualities.    Magnanimity,  gene- 

nfity,  and  juftice,  command  fo  high  a  degree  of 

tiAninition,  that  we  defire  to  fee  them  crowned 

with  wealth,  and  power,  and  honours  of  every 

Imd^  like  natural  confequences  of  prudence,  in- 

Atftry^  and  application;   qualities  with  which. 

Ihcrfe  virtues   are  not   infeparably  connected. 

Ikiud,  faliehood,  brutality,  and  violence,  on  the 

oilier  hand,  excite  in  every  human  breail  fuch 

fcom  and  abhorrence,  that  our  indignation  roufes 

to  tde  them  poflefs  thofe  advantages  which  they 

nay  in  fome  fenfe  be  iaid  to  have  merited,  by 

Ihe  diligence  and  induflry  with  which  they  are 

ftmetimes  attended.     The   induflrious   knave 

cultivates  the  Ibil ;  the  indolent  good  man  leaves 

ik  uncultivated.  Who  ought  to  reap  the  harveft? 

'  Who  ftarve,  and  who  live  in  plenty  ?    The  na- 

taal  courfe  of  things  decides  it  in  favour  of  the 

hme:  the  natural  fentiments  of  mankind  in 

fin^oor  of  the  man  of  virtue. .  Man  judges,  that 

the  good  qualities  of  the  one  are  greatly  over- 

i^ramipenied  by  thofe  advantages  which  they 

ted  to  procure  him,  and  that  the  omiffions  of 

^  other  are  by  £ir  too  feverely  pxmifhed  by 

J  4  the 
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PART  the  diftrefs  which  they  natyrally  bruig  ii 

J^  ^  faim ;   and  human  laws,  the  coniequ^qei 

human  fentiments,  forfeit  the  life  and  the  d{ 

of  the  induilrious  and  cautious  traitor^  \ 

reward,    by    extraordinary    recompenies^ 

£delity  and  public  fpirit  of  the  improvidrat ; 

carelefs  good  citizen.    Thus  man  is  by  N«t 

dire6ted  to  correct,  in  fome  meaiure,  that 

tribution  of  things  which  (he   herfelf  wq 

otherwife  have  made.     The  rules  whicii  for  j 

piurpofe  ihe  prompts  liim  to  follow,  are  dUSef 

from  thofe  which  ihe    herfelf  dbHerves.    I 

bellows  upon  every  virtue,  and  upon  eveiy  fi 

that  precife  reward  or  punifhment  whidti  is| 

fitted  to  encourage  the  one,  or  to  rc^rjuqi  i 

other.     She  is  directed  by  this  fole  coplkki 

tion,  and  pays  little  regard  to  the  dJlB^rent  i 

grees  of  merit  and  demerit,  which  tbey  m 

feem  to  poiTefs  in  the  fentiments  and  paffioDB 

man.     Man,  on  tlie  contrary,  pays  regard 

this  only,  and  would  endeavour  to  render  jt 

■ftate  of  every  virtue  precifely  proportioned 

that  degree  of  love  and  efteem,  and  of  eve 

vice  to  that  degree  of  contempt  and  abhorrenc 

which  he  himfclf  conceives  for  it.     The  ml 

which  ihe  follows  are  fit  for  her,  thofe  whicb  I 

follows  for  him :  but  both  are  calculated  to  pc 

mote  the  fame  great  end,  the  order  of  tl 

world,  and  the  perfection  and  happinds  of  b 

man  nature. 

But  though  man  is  thus  employed  to  alt 
that  diilribution  of  things  which  natural  even 
would  make,  if  left  to  themfelves  ;  thou^,  IS 
the  gods  of  the  poets,  he  is  perpetually  interpc 

3  ^  "■ 
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igy  by  extraordinary  means,  in  favour  of  virtue,  chap. 
id  in  oppofition  to  vice,  and,  like  them,  en*  V. 
savours  to  turn  away  the  arrow  that  is  aimed 
.  the  bead  of  the  righteous,  but  to  accelerate  the 
rord  of  deftru6tion  that  is  lifted  up  againfl  the 
icked;  yet  he  is  by  no  means  able  to  render  the 
ntune  of  either  quite  fuitable  to  his  own  fenti^^^ 
lents  and  wiihes.  The  natural  courfe  of  things 
mnot  be  entirely  controlled  by  the  impotent 
udeavours  of  man :  the  current  is  too  rapid 
nd  too  ftrong  for  him  to  flop  it ;  and  though 
he  rules  which  diredt  it  appear  to  have  been 
Aabliihed  for  the  wifeft  and  befl  purpofes,  they 
Snnetimes  produce  effe&s  which  fhock  all  his 
natural  fentiments.  That  a  great  combination 
of  men  (hould  prevail  over  a  imall  one ;  *  that 
ihofe  who  engage  in  an  enterprife  with  fore- 
tixwght  and  all  neceflary  preparation,  ihould 
pevail  over  fuch  as  oppofe  them  without  any ; 
ind  that  every  end  ihould  be  acquired  by  thofe 
neans  only  which  nature  has  eftabliflied  for  ac- 
fiiring  it,  feems  to  be  a  rule  not  only  necefiary 
md  unavoidable  in  itfelf,  but  even  ufeful  and 
froper  for  roufing  the  induftry  and  attention  of 
^uankind.  Yet,  when,  in  confequence  of  tliis 
nile,  nolence  and  arti£ce  prevail  over  finceritr 
»d  juftice,  what  indignation  does  it  not  excite 
HI  the  bread  of  every  human  (pe£lator  ?  What 
fiwTow  and  compaflion  for  the  fufferings  of  the 
ouiocent,  and  what  furious  refcntment  againfl 
tke  fuccefs  of  the  oppreffor  ?  We  are  equally 
grieved  and  enraged  at  the  wrong  that  is  done, 
^  often  find  it  altogether  out  of  our  power  to 
Vol.  I.  V  redrefs 
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PART  redrefs  it.  When  we  thus.  deQ>air  of  finding  any 
'^*  force  upon  earth  which  can  check  the  triumph 
of  injuftice,  we  naturally  appeal  to  heaven^  and 
hope,  that  the  great  Author  of  our  nature  wiH 
liimfelf  execute  hereafter  what  all  the  princijdei 
whidi  he  has  given  us  for  the  direction  of  our 
conduct,  prompt  us  to  attempt  even  here ;  thit 
he  will  complete  the  plan  which  he  himfi^  hn 
thus  taught  us  to  begin ;  and  wiU,  in  a  life  to 
come,  render  to  every  one  according  to  the 
works  which  he  has  performed  in  this  workL 
And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  belief  of  a  future 
(late,  not  only  by  the  weakneiTes,  by  the  hqpes 
and  fears  of  human  nature,  but  by  the  nobl^ 
and  bed  principles  which  belong  to  it,  by  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  by  the  abhorrence  of  vice 
and  injuftice. 

**  Does  it  fuit  the  greatnefs  of  God,''  £171 

the  eloquent  and  philofophical  bifliop  of  C3er- 

mont,  with  that  paffionate  and    exaggerating 

force  of  imagination,  which  feems  fometimes  to 

exceed  tlie  bounds  of  decorum ;  "  does  it  fuit 

"  the  greatnefs  of  God,  to  leave  the  worid 

^^  which  he  has  created  in  fo  univerial  a  diit 

'*  order?     To  fee  the  wicked  prevail  almoft 

always  over  the  juil ;  the  innocent  dethroned 

by  the  ufurper ;  the  father  become  the  vidim 

^^  of  the  ambition  of  an  unnatural  fon ;  the  hut 

*^  band  expiring  under  tlie  ilroke  of  a  barbarous 

^^  and  faithlefs  wife  ?     From  the  height  of  bis 

greatneis  ought  God  to  behold  thofe  mdin- 

choly  eventf  as  a  tantaitical  amufement,  with- 

^^  out  taking  any  iliare  in  them  ?  Becauie  he  is 

**  great. 
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*  great,  ihould  he  be  weak,  or  unjuft,  or  barba-  CHAP. 

*  rous  ?  Becaufe  men  are  little,  ought  they  to  ^' 
'  be  allowed  either  to  be  diflblute  without 
'  puniibment,  or  virtuous  without  reward  ?  O 
'  Grod !  if  this  is  the  chara6ter  of  your  Supreme 
'  Being ;  if  it  is  you  whom  we  adore  under  fuch 
^  dreadful  ideas ;  I  can  no  longer  acknowledge 
^  you  for  my  father,  for  my  protestor,  for  the 
^  comforter  of  my  forrow,  the  lupport  of  my 

*  weaknefs,  the  rewarder  of  my  fidelity.    You 

*  would  then  be  no  more  than  an  indolent  and 
^  fimtailical  tyrant,  who  facrifices  mankind  to 
^  his  iniblent  vanity,  and  who  has  brought  them 
^  out  of  nothing,  only  to  make  them  ferve  for 

*  the  fyoTt  of  his  leifure  and  of  his  caprice." 
When  the  general  rules  which  determine  the 

nerit  and  demerit  of  actions,  come  thus  to  be 
"egB^ded  as  the  laws  of  an  All-powerful  Being, 
who  watches  over  our  condu6l,  and  who,  in  a  life 
D  come,  will  reward  the  obfervapce,  and  punifli 
lie  breach  of  them ;  they  neceflarily  acquire  a 
lew  lacrednels  from  this  confideration.  That  our 
i^ard  to  the  will  of  the  Deity  ought  to  be  the 
bpreme  rule  of  our  condud,  can  be  doubted  of 
If  nobody  who  believes  his  exiflence.  The 
rery  thought  of  difobedience  appears  to  involve 
n  it  the  moft  Ihocking  impropriety.  How  vain, 
10W  abfurd  would  it  be  for  man,  either  to  oppofe 
MT  to  negleGt  the  commands  that  were  laid  upon 
turn  by  Infinite  Wifdom,  and  Infinite  Power! 
How  unnatural,  how  impioufly  ungrateful  not  to 
reverence  the  precepts  that  were  prefcribed  to 
him  by  the  infinite  goodnefe  of  Ris  Creator,  even 

u  2  though 
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PART  though  no  punifliment  was  to  follow  their  viola^ 
^"^  ^  tion.  The  fenfe  of  propriety  too  is  here  weD 
fupported  by  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  felf-intereft, 
Tlie  idea  that,  however  we  may  efcape  the  ob- 
fervation  of  man,  or  be  placed  above  the  reach 
of  human  punifliment,  yet  we  are  always  afting 
under  the  eye,  and  expofed  to  the  punifliment  of 
God,  the  great  avenger  of  injuftice,  is  a  motive 
capable  of  reftraining  the  mofl;  headftroi^ 
paflions,  with  thofe  at  leafl:  who,  by  conftant 
refle6lion,  have  rendered  it  familiar  to  them. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  religion  enforces  the 
natural  fenfe  of  duty :  and  hence  it  is,  that  man- 
kind are  generally  difpofed  to  place  great  confi- 
dence in  the  probity  of  thofe  who  feem  deeply 
imprefled  with  religious  fentiments.  Such  perfons, 
they  imagine,  a6t  under  an  additional  tie,  be- 
fides  thofe  which  regulate  the  conduS;  of  other 
men.     The  regard  to  the  propriety  of  action,  a» 
well  as  to  reputation,  the  regard  to  the  applaufe 
of  his  own  breaft,  as  well  as  to  that  of  others, 
are  motives  which  they  fuppofe  have  the  influence 
over  the  religious  man,  as  over  the  man  of  the 
world.     But  the  former  lies  under  another  re- 
ftraint,  and  never  a6ts  deliberately  but  as  in  the 
prefence  of  that  Great  Superior  who  is  Anally  to 
recompenfe   him    according  to  his  deeds.     A 
greater  truft^  is  repofed,  upon  this  account,  iii 
the    regularity  and  exa6lnefs  of  his  condud. 
And  wherever  the  natural  principles  of  religion 
are  not  corrupted  by  the  fa6lious  and  party  zeal 
of  fome  worthlefs  cabal ;  wherever  the  firft  duty 
which  it  requires,  is  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations 

of 
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of  morality ;  wherever  men  are  not  taught  to  C  H  A  P. 
regard  frivolous  obfervances,  as  more  immediate  ^* 
duties  of  religion,  than  a£ls  of  juiUce  and  bene- 
ficence ;  and  to  imagine,  that  by  facrifices,  and 
ceremonies,  and  vain  fupplications,  they  can 
bargain  with  the  Deity  for  fraud,  and  perfidy, 
and  violence,  the  world  undoubtedly  judges 
right  in  this  reipe£t,  and  juilly  places  a  double 
confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  the  religious  man's 
behavioiu*. 


CHAR   VI. 

In  what  cafes  the  Seri/e  of  Duty  ought  to  be  the 
Jble  principle  of  our  conduct ;  and  in  what  cafes 
it  ought  to  concur  with  other  motives. 

RELIGION  affords  fuch  ftrong  motives  to  chap. 
the  prafilice  of  virtue,  and  guards  us  by  ^^ 
iuch  powerful  reftraints  from  the  temptations  of 
vice,  that  many  have  been  led  to  fuppofe,  that 
leligious  principles  were  the  fole  laudable  mo- 
tives of  a6tion.  We  ought  neither,  they  faid,  to 
reward  from  gratitude,  nor  punifh  from  refent- 
ment ;  we  ought  neither  to  prote6b  the  helplefs- 
nefs  of  our  children,  nor  afibrd  fupport  to  the 
infirmities  of  our  parents,  from  natural  affeflion. 
All  afie6tions  for  particular  objects,  ought  to  be 
extinguifhed  in  oui*  breaft,  and  one  great  affec- 
tion take  the  place  of  all  others,  the  love  of  the 

u  3  Deity, 
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PART  Deity,  the  defire  of  rendering  ourfelves  agreeable  | 
™*  ^  to  him,  and  of  diredting  our  conduct:,  in  every 
refpefl;,  according  to  his  will.  We  ought  not  to 
be  grateful  from  gratitude,  we  ought  not  to  be 
charitable  from  humanity,  we  ought  not  to  be 
public-ipirited  from  the  love  of  our  country,  nor 
generous  and  jufl  from  the  love  of  mankind.  The 
fole  principle  and  motive  of  our  condu6l  in  the 
performance  of  all  thofe  different  duties,  ought 
to  be  a  fenfe  that  God  has  commanded  us  to  per< 
form  them.  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  take  time  to 
examine  this  opinion  particularly ;  I  (hall  only 
obferve,  that  we  fliould  not  have  expected  to 
have  found  it  entertained  by  any  fe6l,  who  pro- 
feffed  themfelves  of  a  religion  in  which,  as  it  is 
the  firft  precept  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  heart,  with  all  oiur  foul,|  and  with  all  our 
flrength,  fo  it  is  the  fecond  to  love  our  neigh* 
hour  as  we  love  ourfelves ;  and  we  love  our- 
felves  furely  for  our  own  fakes,  and  not  merely 
becaufe  we  are  commanded  to  do  fo.  Tliat  the 
fenfe  of  duty  ihould  be  the  fole  principle  of  our 
conduft,'  is  no  where  the  precept  of  Chrifti- 
anity ;  but  that  it  ihould  be  the  ruling  and  the 
governing  one,  as  philofophy,  and  as,  indeed, 
common  fenfe  diredls.  It  may  be  a  queftion, 
however,  in  what  cafes  our  a6iions  ought  to 
arife  chiefly  or  entirely  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  or 
from  a  regard  to  general  rules;  and  in  what 
cafes  fome  other  fentiment  or  afieflion  ought  to 
concur,  and  have  a  principal  influence. 

The  decifion  of  this  queftion,  which  cannot^ 
perhaps,  be  given  with  any  very  great  accuracy, 

wiU 
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ifin  depend  upon  two  different  circumflances ;  CHAP* 
iift,  upon  the  natural  agreeablenefi  or  deformity  ^ 
]P  the  fentiment  or  affedlion  which  would 
pnHHpt  us  to  any  action  independent  of  all  re- 
pad  to  general  rules ;  and,  fecondly,  upon  the 
irecifion  and  exa6hiefs,  or  the  loofenefs  and  in* 
loeuracy,  of  the  general  rules  themfelves. 

L  Firft,  I  fay,  it  will  depend  upon  the  natural 
igreeablenefi  or  deformity  of  the  affection  itfelf, 
loir  far  our  a£lions  ought  to  arife  from  it,  or 
Mirely  proceed  from  a  regard  to  the  general 
iile. 

All  thofe  graceful  and  admired  a6tions,  to 
rhich  the  benevolent  affections  would  prompt 
0y  ought  to  proceed  as  much  from  the  paffions 
hemfelves,  as  from  any  regard  to  the  general 
iles  of  condudl.  A  benefa£lor  thinks  himfelf 
ot  ill  requited,  if  the  perfon  upon  whom  he  has 
eftowed  his  good  offices,  repays  them  merely 
fom  a  cold  fenfe  of  duty,  and  without  any  affec« 
ism  to  his  perfon.  A  hufband  is  diffatisfied  with 
lie  moll  obedient  wife,  when  he  imagines  her 
ondudfc  is  animated  by  no  other  principle  be- 
ides  her  regard  to  what  the  relation  fhe  (lands 
1  requires.  Though  a  fon  (hould  fail  in  none 
f  the  offices  of  filial  duty,  yet  if  he  wants  that 
fledionate  reverence  which  it  fo  well  becomes 
im  to  feel,  the  parent  may  juflly  complain  of  his 
idiflference.  Norcouldafon  be  quite  fatisfied  with 
parent  who,  though  he  performed  all  the  duties 
f  his  fituation,  had  nothing  of  that  fatlierly 
mdneis  which  might  have  been  expe6led  from 
in).    With  regard  to  all  fuch  benevolent  and 

u  4  focial 
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PART  focial  affed;ioDS,  it  is  agreeable  to  fee  the  fenfe  of 
'^^-  duty  employed  rather  to  reflrain  than  to  enliveii 
them,  rather  to  hinder  us  from  doing  too  much, 
than  to  prompt  us  to  do  what  we  ought.  It 
gives  us  pleafure  to  fee  a  father  obliged  to  check 
his  own  fondnefs,  a  friend  obliged  to  fet  boundi 
to  his  natural  generofity,  a  perfon  who  hii 
received  a  benefit,  obliged  to  reilrain  the. too 
fanguine  gratitude  of  his  own  temper. 

The  contrary  maxim  takes  place  with  rcfud 
to  the  malevolent  and  unfocial  paflions.     Ve 
ought  to  reward  from  the  gratitude  and  gene* 
rofity  of  our  own  hearts,  without  any  iduc- 
tance,  and  without  being  obliged  to  refleft  hot 
great  the  propriety  of  rewarding :  but  we  ou^ 
always  to  punifh  with   relud;ance,  and   moie 
from  a  fenfe  of  the  propriety  of  puniflung,  t)iaB 
from  any  lavage  diipoiition  to  revenge.  Nothing 
is  more  graceful  than  the  behaviour  of  the  man 
who  appears   to  refent    the  greatefl  injurieSi 
more  from  a  fenfe  that  they  deferve,  and  are  the 
proper  objects  of  rcfentment,  than  from  feeling 
himfelf  the  furies  of  that  difagreeable  paffion; 
who,  like  a  judge,  confiders  only  the  geneni 
rule,  which  determines  what  vengeance  is  due 
for  each  particular  offence ;  who,  in  executing 
that  rule,  feels  lefs  for  what  himfelf  has  fufifered, 
than  for  what  the  offender  is  about  to  fu&r; 
who,  though  in  wrath,  remembers  mercy,  and  is 
difpofed  to  interpret  tlie  rule  in  the  mod  gentle 
and  favoiurable  manner,  and  to  allow  all  the 
alleviations  which    the  mofl  candid   humanity 
could,  confidently  with  good  fenfe,  admit  of. 

As 
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As  the  feliifh  paflions,  according  to  what  has  CHAP. 
MTnerly  been  obferved,  hold,  in  other  refpedts,  ,  ^; 
k  ibrt  of  middle  place,  between  the  focial  and 
tnfocial  affedlions,  Ho  do  tliey  likewife  in  this* 
[he  purfuit  of  the  objefils  of  private  intereft,  in 
Jl  common,  little,  and  ordinary  cafes,  ought  to 
low  rather  from  a  regard  to  the  general  rules 
vfaich  prefcribe  fuch  conduct,  than  from  any 
Mfiion  for  the  objedts  themfelves  ;  but  upon 
apifr  important  and  extraordinary  occafions, 
MhitiDuld  be  awkward,  infipid,  and  ungraceful, 
f tiie  obje6ts  themfelves  did  not  appear  to  ani- 
nate  us  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  paflion* 
lo  be  anxious,  or  to  be  laying  a  plot  either  to 
fun  or  to  lave  a  fingle  ihilling,  would  degrade 
lie  moil  vulgar  tradefman  in  the  opinion  of  all 
lb  neighbours.  Let  his  circumflances  be  ever 
I  mean,  no  attention  to  any  fuch  fmall  matters, 
ir  the  (ake  of  the  t^gs  themfelves,  muil 
ppear  in  his  condudl.  His  fituation  may  require 
le  moil  fevere  oeconomy  and  the  moil  exaft 
Sdiiity :  but  each  particular  exertion  of  that 
oonomy  and  ailiduity  muil  proceed,  not  fo  much 
om  a  regard  for  tliat  particular  faving  or  gain, 
i  for  the  general  rule  which  to  him  prefcribes, 
hh  the  utmoil  rigour,  fuch  a  tenor  of  condu6l. 
[is  pariimony  to-day  muil  not  arife  from  a 
sfire  of  the  particular  three-pence  which  he 
ill  lave  by  it,  nor  his  attendance  in  his  ihop 
VMH  a  pailion  for  the  particular  ten-pence  which 
e  will  acquire  by  it:  both  tl)e  one  and  the 
ther  ought  to  proceed  folely  from  a  regard  to 
le  general  rule,  which  prefcribes,  with  the  moil 

unrelenting 
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FART  unrelenting  feverity,  this  plan  of  conduft  to  all. 

.^1     perfons  in  his  way  of  life,     lii  this  confiila  Uwj 
difference  between  the  chara£t  er  of  a  mifer 
that  of  a  perfon  of  exa6i  oeconomy  and  aifiduil 
The  one  is  anxious  about  finall  matters  for  thei 
own  fake ;  the  other  attends  to  them  only 
confequenceof  the  fcheme  of  liie  which  he-' 
laid  down  to  himfelf. 

It  18  quite  otherwife  with  regard  to  the 
extraordinary  and  important  objefls 
intereft.  A  perfon  appears  mean-fpi 
does  not  purfue  thefe  with  fome  degree  of  i 
nefi  for  their  own  lake.  We  Ihould  deQnft 
prince  who  was  not  anxious  about  conqueri^  oti 
defending  a  province.  We  Ihould  have  lUtle 
refpe^l  for  a  private  gentleman  who  did  iHit 
exert  himfelf  to  gain  an  eftate,  or  even  a 
fiderable  office,  when  he  could  acquire 
wiUiout  either  meanne^  or  injullice.  A  i 
ber  of  parliament  who  fliews  no  keennefs  about ' 
his  own  election,  is  abandoned  by  his  friends,  M  ' 
altogether  unworthy  of  their  attachment.  Evei 
a  tradefman  is  thought  a  poor-fpirited  fdlo« 
among  his  neighbours,  who  does  not  bef1irhin> 
felf  to  get  what  they  call  an  extraordinary  joh^ 
or  fome  uncommon  advantage.  This  fpirit  and 
keennefs  conftitutes  the  difference  between  the: 
man  of  enterprife  and  the  man  of  dull  regularity., 
Thofe  great  obje^s  of  felf-intereft,  of  which  the 
lofs  or  acquifition  quite  changes  the  rank  of  the 
perfon,  are  the  objects  of  the  paflion  propeiiy 
called  ambition ;  a  paffion,  which  when  it  kecfS 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  jufUce,  it 
always 
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mys  admired  in   the  world,   and  has  even  chap. 
letimes  a  certain  irregular  greatnefs,  which  ^  ^^ 
odes   the  imagination^  when  it   pafles  the 
iits  of  both   thefe  virtues,  and  is  not  only 
jnft  but    extravagant.      Hence    the  general 
million  for  heroes  and  conquerors,  and  even 

ftalefinen,  whofe  prqjeAs  have  been  very 
.iilg  and  exteniive  though  altogether  devoid 
jBliii'  ,  fiich  as  thole  of  the  Cardinals  of 
and  of  Retz.  The  obje6ls  of  avarice 
ion  differ  only  in  their  greatnefs. 
difer  18  as  furious  about  a  halfpenny,  as 
nan  of  ambition  about  the  conqueil  of  a 
gdom. 

IL  Secondly,  I  fay,  it  will  depend  partly 
m  the  precifion  and  exa6tnefs,  or  the  loofe- 
I  and  inaccuracy  of  the  general  rules  them* 
res,  how  far  our  conduct  ought  to  proceed 
irely  from  a  regard  to  them. 
rhe  general  rules  of  almoil  all  the  virtues, 

general  rules  which  determin|n¥hat  are  the 
ces  of  prudence,  of  charity,  d^enerofity,  of 
titude,  of  friendfliip,  are  in  many  re(pe£ts 
fe  and  inaccurate,  admit  of  many  exceptions, 
I  require  fo  many  modifications,  that  it  is 
rce  poffible  to  regulate  our  conduct  entirely 
a  regard  to  them.  The  common  proverbial 
xims  of  prudence,  being  founded  in  univerfal 
>erience,  are  perhaps  the  bell  general  rules 
ich  can  be  given  about  it.  To  alTe^l,  how- 
sr,  a  very  ftri6l  and  literal  adherence  to  them 
old  evidently  be  the  moll  abfurd  and  ridi- 
ous  pedantry.  Of  all  the  virtues  I  have  juft 
w  mentioned,  gratitude  is  that,  perhaps,  of 

which 
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PART  which  the  rules  are  the  moil  precife,  and  admit 
i^^  ^  of  the  feweft  exceptions.   That  as  foon  as  we  en 
we  Ihouldmake  a  return  of  equal,  and  ifpoffiUeof 
fuperior  value  to  the  fervices  we  have  received, 
would  feem  to  be  a  pretty  plain  rule,  and  one 
which  admitted  of  fcarce  any  exceptions.  Upoi 
the  moil  fuperficial  examination,  however,  tUi 
rule  will  appear  to  be  in  the  highefl  d^ree  looft 
and  inaccurate,  and  to  admit  of  ten  thonftai 
exceptions.     If  your  benefadtor  attendedyttuii 
your  iicknefs,  ought  you  to  attend  him  iolu? 
or  can  you  fulfii  the  obligation  of  gratitnde,  hj 
making  a  return  of  a  different  kind  ?  If  yon 
ought  to  attend  him,  liow  long  ought  yoo  tk 
attend  him  ?  The  fame  time  which  he  attendel 
you,  or  longer,  and  how  much  longer?  If  yoBf 
friend  lent  you  money  in  your  diftrels,  ought 
you  to  lend  him   money  in  his?  How  modi 
ought  you    to  lend  him  ?    When    ought  yd 
to   lend  him  ?    Now,   or  to-morrow,   or  next 
month  ?    And    for   how  long  a    time  ?    It  is 
evident,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  dovDi 
by  which  a  precife  anfwer  can,  in  all  cafes,  he 
given  to  any  of  thefe  queftions.     Tlie  differenoe 
between  his  character  and  yours,  between  Ui 
circumflances  and  yours,  may  be  fuch,  that  yoi 
may  be  perfedlly  grateful,  and  juftly  refufe  tl 
lend  hiui  a  half-penny :  and,  on  the  contrarf, 
you  may  be  willing  to  lend,  or  even  to  give  huB 
ten  times  the  fum  which  he  lent  you,  and  yet 
juftly  be  accufed  of  the  blackeft  ingratitude,  and 
of  not  having  fulfilled  the  hundr^th  part  of 
the  obligation  you  lie  under.      As  the  duties  of 
gratitude,  however,  are  perhaps  tlie  moft  iacred 
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rf  an  thofe  which  the  beneficent  virtues  pre-  chap. 
ieribe  to  us,  fo  the  general  rules  which  deter-  ^* 
■ine  them  are,  as  I  faid  before,  the  moil  accu- 
Me.  Thofe  which  afcertain  the  actions  required 
kf  friendlhip,  humanity,  hofpitality,  generofity, 
me  fUll  more  vague  and  indeterminate. 
•"There  is,however,  one  virtue  of  which  thegene- 
al  rules  determine  with  the  greateft  exa6tnefs 
Sicry  external  a6tion  which  it  requires.  This  vir« 
iBeis  juflice.  The  rules  of  juilice  are  accurate  in 
tte  liigfaeft  degree,  and^dmit  of  no  exceptions 
ir  modifications,  but  fuch  as  may  be  afcertained 
•i  accurately  as  the  rules  themfelves,  and  which 
generally,  indeed,  flow  from  the  very  fame  prin* 
iUfies  with  them.  If  I  owe  a  man  ten  pounds, 
inftice  requires  that  I  fhould  precilely  pay  him 
In  pounds,  either  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  or 
iAen  he  demands  it.  What  I  ought  to  perform, 
kow  much  I  ought  to  perform,  when  and  where 
I  ought  to  perform  it,  the  whole  nature  and 
Biicumftances  of  the  adlion  prefcribed,  are  all 
Bf  them  precifely  fixt  and  determined.  Though 
it  may  be  awkward  and  pedantic,  therefore,  to 
fttdBt  too  ftri6t  an  adherence  to  the  common 
alios  of  prudence  or  generofity,  there  is  no 
pedantry  in  flicking  fail  by  the  rules  of  juftice. 
On  the  contrary,  the  mofl  facred  regard  is  due 
to  them;  and  the  adlions  which  this  virtue 
fequires  are  never  fo  properly  performed,  as 
when  the  chief  motive  for  performing  them  is 
a  reverential  and  religious  regard  to  thofe 
general  rules  which  require  them.  In  the 
practice  of  the  other  virtues,  our  conduft  fhould 
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PART  rather  be  dire6ted  by  a  certain  idea  of  proprietji 
^  ,  by  a  certain  tafte  for  a  particular  tenor  of  coo- 
du6t,  than  by  any  regard  to  a  precife  maxim  or 
rule;  and  we  ihould  confider  the  end  od 
foundation  of  the  rule,  more  than  the  rule  it^ 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  regard  to  juftice :  dv 
man  who  in  that  refines  the  leaft,  and  adhem 
with  the  moil  obftinate  iledfaftnefs  to  the  ga^ 
ral  rules  themfelves,  is  the  mod  conunendafak^ 
and  the  mod  to  be  depended  upon.  Thoa^ 
the  end  of  the  rules  of  juftice  be,  to  hinder  ai 
from  hurting  our  neighbour,  it  may  firequfUll^ 
be  a  crime  to  violate  them,  tliough  we  oooii 
pretend  with  fome  pretext  of  reafbn,  that  Ai 
particular  violation  could  do  no  hurt.  A  SM 
often  becomes  a  \dllain  the  moment  he  begoi^ 
even  in  his  own  heart,  to  chicane  in  this  nui- 
ner.  The  moment  he  thinks  of  departing  fiM 
the  moil  flaunch  and  pofitive  adherence  to  wbi 
thofe  inviolable  precepts  prefcribe  to  him,  he  ii 
no  longer  to  be  truiled,  and  no  man  can  fif 
what  degree  of  guilt  he  may  not  arrive  at.  Tht 
thief  imagines  he  does  no  evil,  when  he  ftedi 
from  the  rich,  what  tie  fuppofes  they  may  eafify 
want,  and  what  poffibly  they  may  never  evtf 
know  has  been  llolen  from  them.  The  adyl* 
terer  imagines  he  does  no  evil,  when  he  comqits 
the  wife  of  his  friend,  provided  he  covers  bb 
intrigue  from  the  fufpicion  of  the  hufband,  and 
does  not  difturb  the  peace  of  the  family.  Whei 
once  we  begin  to  give  way  to  fuch  reifinementSi 
there  is  no  enormity  fo  grofs  of  wliich  we  may 
not  be  capable. 
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The  rules  of  juftice  may  be  compared  to  the  CHAP, 
lies  of  grammar ;  the  rules  of  the  other  vir-  ^ 
lea,  to  the  rules  which  critics  lay  down  for 
le  attainment  of  what  is  fublime  and  elegant 
i  compofition*  The  one,  are  precile,  accu- 
ite,  and  indifpenfable.  The  other,  are  loofe, 
igue,  and  indeterminate,  and  prefent  us  rather 
jtb  a  general  idea  of  the  perfection  we  ought 
I  aim  at,  than  afford  us  any  certain  and  infal- 
Ue  diredions  for  acquiring  it.  A  man  may 
■m  to  write  grammatically  by  rule,  with  the 
lOft  abiblute  infidlibility ;  and  fo,  perhaps,  he 
■y  be  taught  to  a6b  juftly.  But  Uiere  are  no 
des  wfaofe  obfervanice  will  in£dlibly  lead  us  to 
le  attainment  of  elegance  or  fublimity  in  writ- 
gp ;  though  there  are  fome  which  may  help  us, 
libme  meafure,  to  correal:  and  afcertain  the 
^e  ideas  which  we  might  otherwife  have 
Mertained  of  thofe  perfections.  And  there 
re  no  rules  by  the  knowledge  of  which  we  can 
filfibly  be  taught  to  b&  upon  all  occafions 
illt  prudence,  with  juft  magnanimity,  or  pro- 
K  beneficence :  though  there  are  fome  w];dch 
■J  enable  us  to  corre6l  and  afcertain,  in  feve- 
d  leipe^,  the  imperfeCfc  ideas  which  we  might 
dberwife  have  entertained  of  thofe  virtues. 

It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  with  the  mod 
trious  and  earned  defire  of  aCting  fo  as  to 
iferve  approbation,  we  may  miftake  the  pro- 
er  rules  of  conduct,  and  thus  be  mifled  by 
lat  very  principle  which  ought  to  diredl  us. 
t  is  in  vain  to  expeCl,  that  iu  this  cafe  mankind 
lould  entirely  approve  of  our  behaviour.  They 
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FART  cannot  enter  into  that  abfurd  idea  of  duty  which 
^L^  influenced  us,  nor  go  along  with  any  of  th( 
a6iions   which  foUow  from  it.     There  is  ftiDi' 
however,  fomething  re{pe£table  in  the  charaStf 
and  behaviour  of  one  who  is  thus  betrayed  into 
vice,  by  a  wrong  fenfe  of  duty,  or  by  whatiiF 
called  an  erroneous  confcience.     How  fatal^ 
foever  he  may  be  mifled  by  it,  he  is  ftill,  widb 
the  generous  and  humane,  more  the  objed  of 
commiferation  than   of  hatred  or  refentment 
They  lament  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature; 
which  expofes  us  to  fuch  unhappy  delufiotti 
even  while  we  are  moil  fincerely  labouring  after 
perfe6lion,  and  endeavouring  to  a£t:  accordiii| 
to  the  bell  principle  which  can  poffibly  direft 
us.     Falfe  notions  of  religion  are   almoft  the 
only  caufes  wliich  can  occafion  any  very  gnA 
perveriion  of   our   natural  fentiments  in  dui 
way;  and  that  principle  which  gives  the  greateft 
authority  to  the  rules  of  duty,  is  alone  capable 
of  diflorting  our  ideas  of  them  in  any  confide& 
able  degree.     In  all  oth^r  cafes,  common  fenfe 
is  fufficient  to  dire6l  us,   if  not  to  the  moft 
exquilite  propriety  of  condu6l,  yet  to  ibmething 
which  is  not  very  far  from  it ;  and  provided  no 
are  in  eaniefl   delirous  to  do  well,  our  behi* 
viour  wail  always,  upon  the  whole,  be  prai& 
worthy.     That  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Dettft 
is  the  firfl  rule  of  duty,  all  men  are  agreedi 
But  concerning  the  particular  commandmenti 
which  that  w^ill  may  impofe  upon  us,  they  diffiar 
widely  from  one  another.     In  tliis,  therefbrei 
the  greateR  mutual  forbearance  and  tderatioa 
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18  due ;  and  though  the  defence  of  fociety  re-  c  H  A  P. 
^res   that  crimes  (hould  be  puniftied,  from      ^^ 
whatever  motives  they  proceed,  yet  a  good  man 
will  always  puniih  them  with  relu6lance,  when 
tkey  evidently  proceed  from  falfe  notions  of  reli- 
gious duty.     He  will  never  feel  againft  thofe 
who  commit  them   that  indignation  which  he         '\ 
feds  againfl  other  criminals,  but   will  rather 
regret,  and  (bmetimes  even  admire  their  unfor- 
tunate firmnefs  and  magnanimity,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  puniihes  their  crime.     In  the  tra- 
gedy of  Mahomet,  one   of  the  fineil  of  Mr. 
Voltaire's,  it  is  well  reprefented,  what  ought  to 
be  our  fentiments  for    crimes    which  proceed 
fix)m  fuch  motives.    In  that  tragedy,  two  young 
people  of  different  fexes,  of  the  mod  innocent 
and  virtuous  difpofitions,  and  without  any  other 
ireaknefs  except  what  endears  them  the  more 
to  us,  a  mutual  fondnefs  for  one  another,  are 
mftigated  by  the   llrongeft  motives  of  a  faUe 
religion,  to  commit  a  horrid  murder,  that  fliocKs 
all  the  principles  of  human  nature.     A  vene- 
rable old  man,  who  had  cxprefled  the  mod  ten- 
der affe£tion  for   them  both,   for  whom,  not- 
withftanding  he  was  tne  avowed  enemy  of  their 
ffeligion,  they  had  both  conceived  tlie  highed 
reverence  and  eiteem,  and  who  was  in  reality 
their  father,  though  they  did  not  know  him  to  ^ 
be  fuch,  is  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  facrifice 
which  Grodl  had  exprefsly  required   at   their 
hands,  and  they  are  commanded  to  kill  him* 
While  they  are  about  executing  this  crime,  they 
are  tortured  vithitUithe  agonies  which  can  arife 
TOL.  u  '  X  from 
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PART  from  the  ftniggle  between  the  idea  of  the  irnOt 
^'      peniablenefs  of  religious  duty  on  the  one  fide, 
and  compailion,  gratitude,  reverence  for  the  age, 
and  love  for  the  humanity  and  virtue  of  the  per* 
fon  whom  they  are  going  to  deftroy,  on  die 
other.     The  reprefentation  of  this  exhibits  one 
of  the  moil  intereiling,  and  perhaps  the  mot 
inftru^live  fpe6lacle  that  was  ever  introduced 
upon  any  theatre.    The  fenfe  of  duty,  however, 
at  lail  prevails  over  all  the  amiable  weakneflci 
of  human  nature.     They  execute    the  criflie 
impofed  upon  them  ;  but  immediately  diicover 
their  error,  and  the  fraud  which  had  deceived 
tliem,  and  are  diilra^ed  with  horror,  remorfe, 
and  refentment.    Such  as  are  our  fentimentsftr 
the  unhappy  Seid  and  Palmira,  fuch  ought  we 
to  feel  for  every  perfon  who  is  in  this  manaer 
milled  by  religion,  when  we  are  fure  that  it  ii 
really  religion  which  misleads  him,  and  not  the 
pretence  of  it,  which  is  made  a  cover  to  fixme 
of  the  word  of  human  paflions. 

As  a  perfon  may  a6i;  wrong  by  following  a 
wrong  fenfe  of  duty,  fo  nature  may  fometima 
prevail,  and  lead  him  to  a6l  right  in  oppofitios 
to  it.  We  cannot  in  this  cafe  be  dilpleaied  to 
fee  that  motive  prevail,  which  we  think  oof^ 
to  prevail,  though  the  perfon  himfelf  is  (b  weak 
as  to  think  otherwife.  As  his  condu6l,  how- 
ever, is  the  ef}e6l  of  weaknefs,  not  principkf 
we  are  far  from  befiowing  upon  ft  any  thing 
that  approaches  to  complete  approbation.  A 
bigotted  Roman  Catholic,  who,  during  the 
mailacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  luid  been  fo  over- 
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me  by  compaffion,  as  to  fave  fome  unhappy  chap. 
oteftantSy  idiom  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  .  J^ 
ftroy,  would  not  leem  to  be  entitled  to  that 
fti  applaufe  which  we  fhould  have  beftowed 
on  him,  had  he  exerted  the  fame  generofity 
til  complete  felf-approbation.  We  might  be 
9lkd  with  the  humanity  of  his  temper,  but 
I  fhould  ftill  regard  him  with  a  fort  of  pity 
ndi  is  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  admi* 
tkm  that  is  due  to  perfeft  virtue*  It  is  the 
me  cafe  with  all  the  other  paffious.  We  do 
t  diflike  to  fee  them  exert  themfelves  pro- 
siy,  even  when  a  falfe  notion  of  duty  would 
rieft  the  perfon  to  reftrain  them.  A  Very 
!FOot  Quaker,  who  upon  being  ftruck  upon 
le  cheek,  inftead  of  turning  up  the  other, 
tRdd  fo  far  forget  his  literal  interpretation  of 
IT  Saviour's  precept,  as  to  beftow  fome  good 
(cqpline  upon  the  brute  that  infulted  him, 
mU  not  be  difagreeable  to  us.  We  (hould 
iigh  aQd  be  diverted  with  his  Ipirit,  aiid  rather 
m  him  the  better  for  it.  But  we  Ibould  by 
I  means  regard  him  with  that  reQ>e&  and 
teiem  which  would  feem  due  to  one  who,  upon 
fike  oecafion,  had  a£);ed  properly  from  a  juft 
nfe  of  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  No 
Hon  can  properly  be  caUed  virtuous,  lAnch  is 
yt  accompanied  with  the  ftntimeM  of  fkM* 
iprdbation. 
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PART    IV. 

0 

Of  the   Effect   of  Utility  upon  the 
Sentiment  of  Approbation. 

Confifling  of  One  Se6tioiu 

CHAP.   L 

bftfie  beauty  'which  the  appearance  qfUmm 
be/lows  upon  all  the  produStions  of  arty  and  tf 
the  extenfi?ve  influence  of  this  Jpecies  qfJBeauhf. 

FART  npH  AT  utility  is  one  of  the  principal  (buices 
^  ^  -*-  of  heauty  has  been  obferved  by  evciy 
body,  who  has  confidered  with  any  attentioD 
what  conflitutes  the  nature  of  beauty.  Tie 
conyeniency  of  a  houfe  gives  pleafure  to  the 
Q)e6tator  as  well  as  its  regidarity,  and  he  is  $» 
much  hurt  when  he  obferves  the  contrary  defeJt, 
as  when  he  fees  the  correfpondent  windewi  of 
different  forms,  or  the  door  not  placed  exaftlj 
in  the  middle  of  the  building,    lliat  the  fitnels 
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of  any  iyftem  or  machine  to  produce  the  end  chap. 
for  which  it  was  intended,  bellows  a  certain  pro-        ^ 
priety  and  beauty  upon  the  whole,  and  nenders 
the  very  thought  and  contemplation  of  it  agree- 
able, is  fo  very  obvious  that  nobody  has  over* 
looked  it. 

The  cauie  too,  why  utility  pleafes,  has  of  late 
been  affigned  by  an  ingenious  and  agreeable 
philofopher,  who  joins  the  greateil  depth  of 
thought  to  the  greateil  elegance  of  expreffion, 
and  pofTefles  the  lingular  and  happy  talent  of 
treating  the  abftrufell  fubjefts  not  only  with 
the  moft  perfect  perfpicuity,  but  with  the  moll 
lively  eloquence.  The  utility  of  any  objeft, 
according  to  him,  pleafes  the  mailer  by  perpe* 
tually  fuggelling  to  him  the  pleafure  or  conve- 
niency  which  it  is  fitted  to  promote.  Every 
time  he  looks  at  it,  he  is  put  in  mind  of  this 
pleafure ;  and  tlie  obje6l  in  this  manner  becomes 
a  (burce  of  perpetuadf  fatisfadlion  and  enjoyment* 
The  Q>e6lator  enters  by  lympathy  into  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  mailer,  and  neceflarily  views  the 
objeft  under  the  fame  agreeable  alpedl.  When 
we  vifit  the  palaces  of  the  great,  we  cannot  help 
coDceiving  the  fatisfa6lion  we  Ihould  enjoy  if  we 
(Huielves  were  the  mailers,  and  were  polTefled 
^  fb  much  artful  and  ingenioufly  contrived 
accommodation.  A  limilar  account  is  given 
why  the  appearance  of  inconveniency  Ihould 
reifder  any  obje£l  dilagreeable  both  to  the  OMmer 
lad  to  the  fpeAator. 

But  that  this  Htnefs,  this  happy  contrivance 
of  any  produ6lion  of  art,  Ihould  often  be  more 
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PAX  T  Valued,  than  the  rery  end  for  which  it  ^Mtf 
^^*  intended;  and  that  the  exaft  adjuftment  of  the 
meant  for  attaining  any  conTeniency  or  pleafiir^ 
fliould  frequently  be  more  regarded^  than  that 
▼ery  conveniency  or  pleaiure,  in  the  attainmoit 
of  which  their  whole  merit  would  feem  to  con* 
fift,  has  not,  fo  far  as  I  know,  been  yet  taken 
notice  of  by  any  body.  That  this,  however,  k 
very  frequently  the  cafe,  may  be  obferved  fli  I 
thouiand  inftances,  both  in  the  moft  frivdoM 
and  in  die  moft  important  concerns  of  fauna 
life. 

When  a  perfon  comes  into  his  chitmbir,  tad 
finds  the  chairs  all  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  tti 
room,  he  is  angry  with  his  fervant,  and  raditf 
than  fee  them  continue  in  that  <Uforder,  pei^ 
haps  takes  the  trouble  himfelf  to  iet  them  iD 
in  their  places  with  their  backs  to  the  walL 
The  whole  propriety  of  this  new  fituation  arifti 
from  its  fuperior  conveniency  in  leaving  the  floor 
fi'ee  and  chfengaged.  To  attain  this  ccmvem- 
ency  he  voluntarily  puts  himfelf  to  more  trooble 
than  aD  he  could  have  fuffered  frt>m  the  want  cf 
it ;  fince  nothing  was  more  eaiy,  than  to  have 
fet  Inmfelf  down  upon  one  of  them,  which  is  pro* 
baiUy  what  he  does  when  his  labour  is  overt 
What  he  wanted,  therefore,  it  feems,  was  not 
fb  much  this  conveniency,  as  that  arrangement 
of  things  which  promotes  it.  Yet  it  is  tUb  con* 
veniency  which  ultimately  recommends  that 
arrangement,  and  beftows  upon  it  the  whde  of 
its  luroprieiT:  and  hetoty. 

A  watch 
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A  watch,  in  the  lame  manner,  that  falls  be-  chap. 
Und  above  two  minutes  in  a  day,  i^  defpifed  by 
Qoe  curious  in  watches.  He  fells  it  perhaps  for 
t  couple  of  guineas,  and  purchafes  another  at 
ttjf  which  will  not  lofe  above  a  minute  in  a 
fbrtnight.  The  fole  ufe  of  watches  however,  is 
Id  tell  us  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  to  hinder  us 
fiom  breaking  any  engagement,  or  fuffering  any 
other  inconveniency  by  our  ignorance  in  that  par- 
ticular point.  But  the  perfon  fo  nice  with  regard 
ti  this  machine,  will  not  always  be  found  either 
more  (crupuloufly  pun6lual  than  other  men,  or 
more  anxioufly  concerned  upon  any  other  ac- 
count, to  know  predfely  what  time  of  day  it  is. 
What  interefls  him  is  not  fo  much  the  attain*- 
nent  of  this  piece  of  knowledge,  as  the  perfec- 
tion <tf  the  machine  which  ferves  to  attain  it. 

How  many  people  ruin  themfelves  by  laying 
Out  money  on  trinkets  of  frivolous  utility? 
What  pleafes  thefe  lovers  of  toys  is  not  fo  much 
the  utility,  as  the  aptnefs  of  ihe  machines  which 
are  fitted  to  promote  it.     All  their  pock&ts  are 
ttaSkd  with  little  conveniencies.    They  contrive 
new  pockets,  unknown  in  the  clothes  of  other 
people,   in  order  to  carry  a  greater  number. 
Xhey  walk  about  Iqaded  with  a  multitude  of 
baubles,  in  weight  and  fometimes  in  value  not 
inferior  to  an  ordinary  Jew's-box,  fome  of  which 
msLj  fometimes  be  of  fome  little  ufe,  but  all  of 
which  might  at  all  times  be  very  well  fpared, 
and  of  which  the  whole  utility  is  certainly  not 
worth  the  fatigue  of  bearing  the  burden. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  fuch  frivolous 
abjed:$  that  our  condu^  is  influenced  by  this 

X  4  prin- 
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PART  principle ;  it  is  often  the  fecret  motive  of  the 
^*      moft  fcrious  and  important  purfuits  of  both  pii- 
vate  and  pubUc  life. 

The  poor  man's  fbn,   whom  heaven  in  iti 
anger  has  vifited  with  ambition,  when  he  begin 
to  look  around  him,  admires  the  condition  d 
the  rich.     He  finds  the  cottage  of  his  fatlier  too 
fmall  for  his  accommodation,   and  fancies  he 
ihould  be  lodged  more  at  his  eafe  in  a  palacCi 
He  is  difpleafed  with  being  obliged  to  walk 
a-foot,  or  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  riding  oa 
liorfeback.     He  fees  his  fuperiors  carried  about-- 
in  machines,  and  imagines  tliat  in  one  of  thde 
he  could  travel  with  lefs  inconveniency.    He 
feels  himfelf  naturally  indolent,   and  willing 
to  ferve  himfelf*  with  his  own  hands  as  little, 
as    poiTible;    and   judges,    that   a   numeroua 
retinue  of  fervants  would  fave  him  from  i 
great  deal  of  trouble.     He  thinks   if  he  bad 
attained  all  thefe,   he  would  fit  dill  cont^tr 
edly,.  and  be  quiet,    enjoying  himfelf  in  the 
thought  of  the  happinefs  and  tranqiullity  of  his 
fituation.     He  is  enchanted  with  the   diftant 
idea  of  this  felicity.     It  appears  in  his  fancy 
like  the  life  of  fome  fuperior  rank  of  beings, 
and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  it,  he  devotes  himiUf 
for  ever  to  the  puifuit  of  wealth  and  greatneis. 
To  obtain  the  conveniences  which  thefe  affimi, 
he  fubmits  in  the  firil  year,  nay,  in  the  firft 
month  of  his  apphcation,  to  more  fatigue  of 
body  and  more  uneafinefs  of  mind  than  he 
could  ha^  e  fuflered  through  the  whole  of  hii 
life  from  the  want  of  them.     He  fludies  to  dif- 
tinguilh  himfelf  in  fome  laborious  profeffioo* 

Witjf 
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ith  the  mofl  unrelenting  induilry  he  labours  chap. 

^t  and  day  to  acquire  talents  fuperipr  to  all  ^ J'^ 

i  competitors.  He  endeavours  next  to  bring 
ofe  talents  into  public  view,  and  with  equal 
Iduity  folicits  every  opportunity  of  employ- 
mt  For  this  purpofe  he  makes  his  court  to 
mankind;  he  ferves  thofe  whom  he  hates, 
d  is  obfequious  to  thofe  whom  he  defpiies. 
^ugh  the  w^hole  of  his  life  he  purfues  the 
et  of  a  certain  artificial  and  elegant  repofe 
rich  he  may  never  arrive  at,  for  which  he 
arifices  a  real  tranquillity  that  is  at  all  times 
his  power,  and  which,  if  in  the  extremity  of 
i  age  he  fhould  at  lail  attain  to  it,  he  will  find 
be  in  no  lefyeA  preferable  to  that  humble 
nirity  and  contentment  which  he  had  aban* 
ned  for  it.  It  is  then,  in  the  laft  dregs  of 
s,  his  body  wailed  with  toil  and  difeafes,  his 
nd  galled  and  ruffled  by  the  memory  of  a 
Hi&nd  injuries  and  difappointments  which  he 
agines  he  has  met  with  from  the  injuftice  of 
I  enemies,  or  from  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
bis  friends,  that  he  begins  at  laft  to  find  that 
dtfa  and  greatneis  are  mere  trinkets  of  fnya* 
IS  utility,  no  more  adapted  for  procuring  eafe 
body  or  tranquillity  of  mind  than  the  tweezer* 
es  of  the  lover  of  toys  ;  and,  like  them  too, 
te  troublefome  to  the  perfon  who  carries 
m  about  with  him  than  all  the  advantages 
7  can  afford  him  are  commodious.  There  is 
other  real  difference  between  them,  except 
t  the  conveniencies  of  the  one  are  fomewhat 
re  obierv«ble  than  thofe  of  the  other.    The 

palaces, 
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p  A  KT  palaces,  the  gardens,  the  equipage,  the  retinoi 
5^  of  the  great,  are  objects  of  which  the  obviov 
conveniency  ilrikes  every  body.  They  do  sol 
require  that  their  mailers  ihould  point  outti 
us  wherein  confifts  their  utility.  Of  our  on 
accord  we  readily  enter  into  it,  and  by  f/m 
pathy  enjoy  and  thereby  applaud  the  fatisfaftiQi 
which  they  are  fitted  to  afibrd  him.  But  Ai 
curiofity  of  a  tooth-pick,  of  an  ear-picker,  d  i 
machine  for  cutting  the  nails,  or  of  any  otha 
trinket  of  the  fame  kind,  is  not  fo  obviom 
Their  conveniency  may  perhaps  be  equall) 
great,  but  it  is  not  fo  ilriking,  and  we  do  nol 
fo  readily  enter  into  the  iatisfaS;ion  of  the  vm 
who  poflefles  them.  They  are  therefore  lef 
reafonable  fubje£ts  of  vanity  than  the  magntf 
cence  of  wealth  and  greatnefs ;  and  in  this  coo 
fifts  the  fole  advantage  of  thefe  lad.  The 
more  effectually  gratify  that  love  of  diftinfiiQi 
fi)  natural  to  man.  To  one  who  was  to  Uv 
alone  in  a  defolate  ifland  it  might  be  a  matte 
of  doubt,  perhaps,  whether  a  palace,  or  a  col 
le£tion  of  fuch  finall  conveniencies  as  are  con 
monly  contained  in  a  tweezer-cafe,  would  coi 
tribute  moil  to  his  happinefs  and  enjoyment  1 
he  is  to  live  in  fociety,  indeed,  there  can  be  o 
companion,  becaufe  in  this,  as  in  all  other  caft 
we  conilantly  pay  more  regard  to  the  fentimeal 
of  the  fpeCtator,  than  to  thofe  of  theperfii 
principally  concerned,  and  coniider  rathar  I10 
his  fituation  will  appear  to  other  people,  tbi 
how  it  will  appear  to  himfel£  If  we  examiw 
however,  why  the  ipedlator  diilinguifhes  vit 

fuc 
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ich  admiration  the  condition  of  the  rich  and  chap. 
lie  great,  -we  ihall  find  that  it  is  not  fo  much  '' 
pcm  account  of  the  fuperior  eafe  or  pleafure 
Fhich  they  are  fuppofed  to  enjoy,  as  of  the 
nunberleis  artificial  and  elegant  contrivances 
br  promoting  this  eafe  or  pleafure.  He  does 
lot  even  imagine  that  they  are  really  happier 
imn  other  people :  but  he  imagines  that  they 
poflefi  more  means  of  happinefs.  And  it  is  the 
ingenious  and  artful  adjuflment  of  thofe  means 
to  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended,  that 
a  the  principal  fource  of  his  admiration.  But 
in  the  languor  of  difeafe  and  the  wearinefs  of 
dd  age,  the  pleafures  of  the  vain  and  empty 
diftinftions  of  greatnefs  difappear.  To  one,  in 
tkis  fituation,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
lecommending  thofe  toilfome  purfuits  in  which 
ftejr  had  formerly  engaged  him.  In  his  heart 
lie  corfes  ambition,  and  vainly  regrets  the  eafe 
vd  the  indolence  of  youth,  pleafures  which  are 
fcd  for  ever,  and  which  he  has  fooliihly  lacri- 
ficed  for  what,  when  he  has  got  it,  can  a£S>rd 
Um  no  real  fatisfa6tion.  In  this  miferable  9fye€t 
does  greatnefs  appear  to  every  man  when  re« 
dnoed  either  by  Q)leen  or  difeafe  to  obferve 
irith  attention  his  own  fituation,  and  to  con- 
idtt  what  it  is  that  is  really  wanting  to  his 
hqipinefs.  Power  and  riches  appear  then  to  be^ 
^riiat  th^  are,  enormous  and  operofef  machines 
^trived  to  produce  a  few  trifling  conv^nien* 
^  to  the  body,  confifling  of  i^rings  the  mofl 
Bice  and  delicate,  which  muft  be  kept  in  order 
^  the  moft  anxious  attention,  and  which  in 

fpite 
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PART  fpite  of  all  our  care  are  ready  every 
J^'_  ^  burft  into  pieces,  and  to  crufli  in  their  n 
their  unfortunate  poflefTor.  They  are  immc 
fabrics,  which  it  requires  the  labour  of  a  Hfi 
raife,  which  threaten  every  moment  to  01 
whelm  the  perfon  that  dwells  in  them,  1 
which  while  they  Hand,  though  they  may  f 
him  from  fome  fmaller  inconveniencies,  :i 
prote6t  him  from  none  of  the  feverer  incteitt 
cies  of  the  feafon.  They  keep  off  the  fiiimi 
fliower,  not  .the  winter  ftorm,  but  leave  I1 
always  as  much,  and  fometimes  more*  expd 
than  before,  to  anxiety,  to  fear,  and  to  fontr 
to  difeafes,  to  danger,  and  to  death. 

But  though  this  fplenetic  philofophy,  wfai 
in  time  of  ficknefs  or  low  Q)irits  is  familiar 
every  man,  thus  entirely  depreciates  thofe  gr 
objedbs  of  human  defire,  when  in  better  hei 
and  in  better  humour,  we  never  fail  to  r^ 
them  under  a  more  agreeable  afpe^.  ( 
imagination,  which  in  pain  and  forrow  fee 
to  be  confined  and  cooped  up  within  our  0 
perfons,  in  times  of  eafe  and  profperity  expai 
itfelf  to  every  thing  around  us.  We  are  til 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  that  accommodati 
which  reigas  in  the  palaces  and  oeconomy 
the  great;  aad  admire  how  every  thing  is  adapt 
to  promote  their  eafe,  to  prevent  their  Wan 
to  gratify  their  wifhes,  and  to  amufe  and  enfi 
tain  their  moil  frivolous  defires.  If  we  confid 
the  real  fatisfa^ion  which  all  thefe  things  1 
capable  of  a^Ebrdiiig,  by  itfelf  and  feparatedfin 
the  beatoty  of  thftf  arr^gement  which  19  -fift 
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to  promote  it,  it  will  always  appear  in  the  higheft  CHAP. 

^^egree  contemptible  and  trifling.  But  we  rarely 
?iew  it  in  thi3  abftra£t  and  philofophical  light. 
We  naUirally  confound  it  in  our  imagination 
Vith  the  order,  the  regular  and  harmonious 
fiovement  of  the  fyilem,  the  machine  or  ccco^ 

|i  liomy  by  meana  of  which  it  is  produced.  The 
{knfiires  of  wealth  and  greatnefs,  when  con- 
fined in  this  complex  \dew,  ftrike  the  imagi* 

i  iMiltkm  as  fomething  grand  and  beautiful  and 

k  iioble,  of  which  the  attainment  is  well  worth  all 
tbe  toil  and  anxiety  which  we  are  fo  apt  to  beflow 
vpon  iL 

Md  it  is  well  that  nature  impofes  upon  us 
jnt^  manner.  It  is  this  deception  which  rou£t8 
tt4keep&  in  continual  motion,  the  induftry  of 
VWDkind;  It  is  this  which  firft  prompted  them 
|iB);fi4tivate  the  ground,  to  build  houfes,  to  found 
dtieg  and  commonwealths,  and  to  invent  and 
jn^ve  all  the  fciences  and  arts,  which  ennoble 
and  embelliih  human  life ;  which  have  entirely 
du(Dged  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  have  turned 
Ae  rude,  forefts  of  nature  into  agreeable  and 
fertile  plains,  and  made  the  tracklefs  and  barren 
ocean  a  new  fund  of  fubiiftence,  and  the  great 
hij^  road  of  communication  to  the  difierent 
tuitions  of  the  earth.  The  earth  by  thefe  labours 
of  mankind  has  been  obliged  to  redouble  her 
lutural  fertility,  and  to  maintain  a  greater  mul- 
titude of  inhabitants.  It  is  to  no  purpofe,  that 
the  proud  and  unfeeling  landlord  views  his 
ntenfive  fields,  and  without  a  thought  for  the 
^^ts  of  his  brethren,  in  imagination  confumes 

himfelf 
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r  A  R  T  hini&lf  the  whole  harveft  that  grows  upon  them. 

^*     The  homely  and  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  eje 

is  larger  than  the  belly,  never  was  mcnre  fbfly 

verified  than  with  regard  to  him.    The  capadtj 

of  his  ilomach  bears  no  proportion  to  the  idk 

menfity  of  his  defires,  and  will  receive  no  more 

than  that  of  the  meaneft  peafant.    The  reft  hs 

is  obliged  to  diftribute  among  thoie,  who  p» 

pare,  in  the  niceft  manner,  that  little  which  be 

himfelf  makes  ufe  pf,  among  thofe  who  fit  i^ 

the  palace  in  which  this  little  is  to  be  conlumsdi 

among  thoffe  who  provide  and  keep  in  order  al 

the  different  baubles  and  trinkets,  which  are 

employed  in  the  oeconomy  of  greatnefi ;  aD  of 

whom  thus  derive  from  lids  luxury  and  cdspno^i 

that  ihare  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  ^^ch  thej 

would  in  vain  have  expected  from  his  hnmaai^ 

orhisjuftice.    The  produce  of  the  foil  maintaiBi 

at  all  times  nearly  that  niunber  of  inhabitants 

which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.    The  rich 

only  feleft  from  the  heap  what  is  moft  precimii 

and  agreeable.    They  confume  little  more  thn 

the  poor,  and  in  fpite  of  their  natural  fblfiflmefi 

and  rapacity,  though  they  mean  only  their  own 

conveniency,  though  the  fole  end  which  they 

prc^ofe  from  the  labours  of  all  the  thoulaadi 

whom  they  employ,  be  tlie  gratification  of  their 

own  vain  and  infatiable  defires,  they  divide  with 

the  poor  the  produce  of  all  their  improvements. 

They  are  led  by  an  in  vifible  hand  to  make  nearfy 

the  fame  dillribution  of  the  neceflaries  of  lifi», 

which  would  have  been  made,  had  the  earth 

been  di\ided  into  equal  portions  among  aH  xti 

inhabitants, 
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mhabitants,  id  thus  with  tintending  it,  with-  C  HA  p. 
out  knowing  it,  advai  3  the  intereft  of  the 
tockty^  and  afiord  mea  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  Species.  When  Providence  divided  the 
ourtli  among  a  few  lordly  mailers,  it  neither 
fbcgot  nor  abandoned  thofe  who  feemed  to  have 
been  left  out  in  the  partition.  Thefe  lafl  too 
oogoy  their  Ihare  of  all  that  it  produces.  In 
iriuit  conftitutes  the  real  happinels  of  human 
Ipfe,  they  are  in  no  reQ>e6t  inferior  to  thofe  who 
would  feem  fb  much  above  them.  In  eafe  of 
body  and  peace  of  mind,  all  the  difierent  ranks 
of  life  are  nearly  upon  a  level,  and  the  beggar, 
who  funs  himf^  by  the  fide  of  the  highway, 
poflefles  that  fecuri^  which  kings  are  fighting 

.  The  fame  principle,  tlie  fame  love  of  iyftem, 
Ae  ikme  regard  to  the  beauty  of  order,  of  art 
•ad  contrivance,  frequently  ferves  to  recommend 
Aofe  inftitutions  which  tend  to  promote  the 
public  wdfiure.  When  a  patriot  exerts  himfelf 
fiir  the  improvement  of  any  part  of  the  public 
pcdice,  his  conduct  does  not  always  arife  from 
pore  fympathy  with  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who 
are  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  not  com- 
OMXily  firom  a  fellow-feelmg  with  carriers  and 
waggoners  that  a  public-lpirited  man  encoiu^ages 
tjie  mending  of  high  roads.  When  the  legif- 
lature  eftabliflies  premiums  and  other  encourage- 
menta  to  advance  the  linen  or  woollen  manu- 
fiiftiires,  its  condudt  feldom  proceeds  firom  piure 
fympathy  with  the  wearer  of  cheap  or  fine  cloth, 
and  much  lefi  firom  that  with  the  manufiiAurer 

or 
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P  A  R  T  or  merchants  The  perfbaioh  of  police,  the 
^-  .  extenfion  of  trade  and  manufactures,  are  noUa 
and  magnificent  objedls.  The  contemplatka 
of  them  pleafes  us,  and  we  are  interefted  m 
whatever  can  tend  to  advance  them.  Thcjf 
make  part  of  the  great  l^-ftem  of  govemmeoi^ 
and  the  wheels  of  the  political  machine  ieem  to 
move  with  more  harmony  and  eafe  by  means  of 
them.  We  take  pleafurc  in  beholding  the  pet 
fedlion  of  fo  beautiful  and  grand  a  fyfton,  ani 
we  are  uneai}'  till  we  remove  any  obftruAn 
that  can  in  the  leail  difturb  or  encumber  tk 
regularity  of  its  motions.  All  conilitutions  d 
government,  however,  are  valued  only  in  propo^ 
tion  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  happinefi  of 
thofe  who  live  under  them.  This  is  tlieir  Ibk 
ufe  and  end.  From  a  certain  fyiiit  of  fyfteHi 
however,  from  a  certain  love  of  art  and  oofr 
trivance,  we  fometimcs  feem  to  value  the  rneiM 
more  than  the  end,  and  to  be  eager  to  promote 
the  happincfs  of  our  fellow-creatures,  rather 
from  a  view  to  perfect  and  improve  a  certaia 
beautiful  and  orderly  fyftem,  than  from  aiy 
immediate  fenfe  or  feeling  of  what  they  either 
fufier  or  enjoy.  There  have  been  men  of  die 
greateft  public  fpirit,  who  have  (hown  thea* 
felves  in  other  refpects  not  very  fenfible  to  tke 
feelings  of  humanity.  And  on  the  contraiyi 
there  have  been  men  of  the  greateil  humani^ 
who  feem  to  have  been  entirely  devoid  of  puUk 
fpirit.  Every  man  may  find  in  tlie  circle  «l 
fiis  acquaintance  inftances  both  of  the  one  kid 
aad  tht  odier.    Who  had  ever  lefi  humaiutjr 

2  oi 
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or  more  public  Q)irit,  than  the  celebrated  IegiC>  chap. 

btor  of  Mufcovy  ?  The  focial  and  well-natured  ^ }' 

Junes  the  Firft  of  Great  Britain  feems,  on 
tke  contrary,  to  have  had  fcarce  any  pafiion, 
«dier  for  the  glory  or  the  intereft  of  his  country. 
Would  you  awaken  the  induflry  of  the  man  who 
ftems  almofl  dead  to  ambition,  it  will  often  be 
to  no  purpofe  to  defcribe  to  him  the  happineis 
of  the  rich  and  the  great ;  to  tell  him  that  they 
we  generally  Iheltered  from  the  fun  and  the  rain, 
Alt  they  are  feldom  hungry,  that  they  are 
fiUkmi  cold,  and  that  they  are  rarely  expofed 
to  wearinels,  or  to  want  of  any  kind.  The 
aoft  eloquent  exhortation  of  this  kind  will  have 
little  eflfedt  upon  him.  If  you  would  hope  to 
ficceed,  you  mud  defcribe  to  him  the  con- 
fOfiency  and  arrangement  of  the  different  apart- 
Bents  in  their  palaces;  you  muft  explain  to 
liim  the  propriety  of  their  equipages,  and  point 
cot  to  him  the  number,  the  order,  and  the  dif^ 
ferent  offices  of  all  their  attendants.  If  any 
fting  is  capable  of  makiiig  impreffion  upon  him, 
ftb  will.  Yet  all  thefe  things  tend  only  to  keep 
offthe  fun  and  the  rain,  to  fave  them  from  hun- 
ger and  cold,  from  want  and  wearineis.  In  the 
fine  manner,  if  you  would  implant  public  virtue 
h  the  bread  of  him  who  feems  heedlefs  of  the 
Uitereft  of  his  country,  it  will  often  be  to  no 
|>urpofe  to  tell  him,  what  fuperior  advantages 
tlie  fiibje£ts  of  a  well-governed  ilate  enjoy; 
tlttt  they  are  better  lodged,  that  they  are  better 
ilethed,  that  they  are  better  fed.  Thefe  con* 
ifferations  will  commonly  make  no  great  im« 
TOL.  I.  T  preflioQ. 
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PART  preflion.  You  will  be  more  likely  to  peri 
^-  if  you  defcribe  the  great  fyftem  of  public  j 
wliich  procures  tliefe  advantages,  if  you  ei 
tlie  connexions  and  dependencies  of  its  fi 
parts,  their  mutual  fubordination  to  one  an< 
and  their  general  fubferviency  to  the  hap 
of  the  fociety :  if  you  Ihow  hoW  this  fyftem  1 
be  introduced  into  his  own  country,  wl 
is  that  hinders  it  from  taking  place  the 
prefent,  how  thofe  obftru6lions  might  I 
moved,  and  all  the  feveral  wheels  of  the  ma 
of  government  be  made  to  move  with 
harmony  and  fmoothnefs,  without  grating 
one  another,  or  mutually  retarding  one  anc 
motions.  It  is  fcarce  poflible  that  a  man  i 
liften  to  a  difcourfe  of  this  kind,  and  no 
himfelf  animated  to  fome  degree  of  j 
Ijpirit.  He  will,  at  leaft  for  the  momem 
fome  defire  to  remove  thofe  obftru6tiom 
to  put  into  motion  fo  beautiful  and  fo  o 
a  machine.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  pr 
public  fpirit  as  the  ftudy  of  politics,  i 
feveral  fyftems  of  civil  government,  the 
vantages  and  difadvantages,  of  the  confti 
of  our  own  country,  its  iituation,  and  ii 
with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  its  comj 
i^  defence,  the  diladvantages  it  labours  1 
the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be  expofed 
to  remove  the  one,  and  how  to  guard  1 
the  other.  Upon  tliis  account  political  di 
tions,  if  juft,  and  reafonable,  and  pradj 
sure  of  all  the  works  of  fpeculation  the 
uieful*    Even  the  weakeft  and  the  word  oi 
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tre  not  altogether  without  their  utility.     They  CHAP, 
ferve  at  leail  to  .animate  the  public  paflions  of 
toen,  and  roiife  them  to  feek  out  the  means  of 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  the  fociety. 


J ■■ 


CHAP.  IL 

t^the  beaiUy  which  the  appearance  of  UtiUty^ 
be/lows  upon  the  charaders  and  anions  of  men  ; 
and  how  Jar  the  perception  of  this  beatUy  may 
he  regarded  as  one  qftJie  original  principles  of 
approbation. 

rHE  charaiSlers  of  men,  as  well  as  the  con-  c  H  A  P. 
trivances  of  art,  or  the  inftitutions  of  civil 
IDvemment,  may  be  fitted  either  to  promote  or 
i>  diilurb  the  happinefs  both  of  the  individual 
id  of  the  fociety*  The  prudent,  the  equitable, 
le  aAive,  relblute,  and  fober  character  pro- 
lifes  profperity  and  fatisfa^ion,  both  to  the 
eribn  himfelf  and  to  every  one  connected  with 
im.  The  rafh,  the  infolent,  the  flothful, 
laminate,  and  voluptuous,  on  the  contrary, 
M^odes  ruin  to  the  individual,  and  misfortune 
I  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  The 
rft  turn  of  mind  has  at  leail  all  the  beauty 
liich  can  belong  to  the  mod  perfect  machine 
imt  was  ever  invented  for  promoting  the  mofl 
pieeable  purpofe:  and  the  fecond,  all  the 
eformity  of  the  mofl  awkward  and  clumly  con- 

Y  2  trivance. 
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PART  trivance.  What  inflitution  of  government  oodd 
^^  ^  tend  fo  much  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  mtt^ 
kind  as  the  general  prevalence  of  vrifdom  ai 
virtue?  All  government  is  but  an  imp^feft 
remedy  for  the  deficiency  of  thefe.  Whatever 
beauty,  therefore,  can  belong  to  civil  goven- 
ment  upon  account  of  its  utility,  mult  in  a  fir 
fiiperior  degree  belong  to  thefe.  On  the  con* 
trary,  what  civil  policy  can  be  lb  ruinous  and 
deflru£iive  as  the  vices  of  men  ?  The  fatal  eflfeds 
o£  bad  government  arife  from  nothing,  but  that 
it  does  not  fufficiently  guard  againft  the  mt 
chiefs  which  human  wickednefs  gives  occafioQ 
to. 

This  beauty  and  deformity  which  charaifiai 
appear  to  derive  from  their  ufefulnefs  or  incoD- 
veniency,  are  apt  to  ilrike,  in  a  peculiar  nun* 
ner,  thofe  who  confider,  in  an  abftraft  and 
philofophical  light,  the  actions  and  conduft  of 
mankind.  When  a  philofopher  goes  to  examine 
why  humanity  is  approved  of,  or  cruelly  OOB* 
demned,  he  does  not  always  form  to  himlelf^  in 
a  very  clear  and  diftinft  manner,  the  conceptkiB 
of  any  one  particular  a£i:ion  either  of  cruelty  or 
of  humanity,  but  is  commonly  contented  with 
the  vague  and  indeterminate  idea  which  the 
general  names  of  thofe  qualities  fuggeft  to  him. 
But  it  is  in  particular  inilances  only  that  the 
propriety  or  impropriety,  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  a6Hons  is  very  obvious  and  difcemible.  It  is 
only  when  particular  examples  are  given  that 
we  perceive  diftinftly  either  the  concord  or  dit 
agreement  between  our  own  afie^tions  and  thde 

of 
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of  the  agent,  or  feel  a  fecial  gratitude  isurife  chap. 

towards  him  in  the  one  cafe,  or  a  fympathetic  ^ ^ 

lefentment  in  the  other.    When  we  confider 
lirtue  and  vice  in  an  ab(lra6i;  and  general  man- 
.  QeTi  the  qualities  by  which  they  excite  thefe 
K  ft?eral  fentiments  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to 
:  diiappear,  and  the  fentiments  themfelves  become 
'■  left  obvious  and  difcemible*     On  the  contrary, 
the  happy  effedts  of  the  one  and  the  fatal  confer 
fences  of  the  other  feem  then  to  rife  up  to  the 
TOW,  and  as  it  were  to  Hand  out  and  diftinguifh 
themfelves  from  all  the  other  qualities  of  either. 
The  fame  ingenious  and  agreeable  author  who 
firft  explained  why  utility  pleafes,  has  been  fa 
ftruck  with  this  view  of  things,  as  to  refolve 
eur  whole  approbation  of  virtue  into  a  percep- 
turn  of  this  fpecies  of  beauty  which  refults  from 
the  appearance  of  utility.     No  qualities  of  the 
fldnd,  he  obferves,  are  approved  of  as  virtuous, 
Imt  fuch  as  are  ufeful  or  agreeable  either  to  the 
jferfon  himfelf  or  to  others ;  and  no  qualities  are 
difapproved  of  as  vicious  .but  fuch  as  have  a 
contnury  tendency.    And  Nature,  indeed,  feems 
to  have  fo  happily  adjuiled  our  fentiments  of 
apfNTobation  and  difapprobation,  to  the  conve- 
mency  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  fociety, 
tfiat  after  the  flri6lefl  examination  itwillbe  found, 
I  believe,  that  this  is  univerfally  the  cafe.     But 
ftjil  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  the  view  of  this  utility 
or  hurtfulnefs  which  is  either  the  firft  or  principal 
iburce  of  our  approbation  and  difapprobation. 
Thefe  fentiments  are  no  doubt  enhanced  and  en- 
livened  by  the  perception  of  the  beauty  or  de« 

y  3  formity 
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PART  formity  which  refults  from  this  utility  or  hurt. 
^^  ,  fulnefs.     But  Hill,  I  fay,  they  are  originally  and 
effentially  different  from  this  perception. 

For  firft  of  all,  it  feems  impoffible  that  the 
approbation  of  virtue  fhould  be  a  fentiment  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  by  which  we  approve  of  a 
convenient  and  well-contrived  building  ;  or  that 
we  (hould  have  no  other  reafon  for  praifing  a 
man  than  that  for  which  we  commend  a  chcft 
of  drawers. 

And  fecondly,  it  will  be  found,  upon  exami- 
nation, that  the  ufdfulnefs  of  any  difpoiition  of 
mind  is  feldom  the  firft  ground  of  our  approba- 
tion ;  and  that  the  fentiment  of  approbation 
always  involves  in  it  a  fenfe  of  propriety  quite 
diftindl  from  the  perception  of  utility.  We  may 
obferve  this  with  regard  to  all  the  qualities 
which  are  approved  of  as  virtuous,  both  thofe 
w^hich,  according  to  this  fyftem,  are  originally 
valued  as  ufeful  to  ourfelves,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  are  efteemed  on  account  of  their  idefiil* 
nefs  to  others. 

The  qualities  moft  ufeful  to  ourfelves  are,  firft 
of  all,  fuperior  reafon  and  underilanding,  by 
whicli  we  are  capable  of  difcerning  the  remote 
confequences  of  all  our  a6lions,  and  of  fore- 
feeing  the  advantage  or  detriment  which  is 
likely  to  refult  from  tliem  :  and  fecondly,  felf- 
command,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  abftain 
from  prefent  pleafure  or  to  endure  prefent  pain, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  pleafure  or  to  avoid 
a  greater  pain  in  fome  future  time.  In  the 
union  of  thofe  two  qualities  confiils  the  virtue 

of 
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of  prudence,  of  all  the  virtues  that  which  is  moll  chap. 

«feful  to  the  individual.  .     ^* 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thofe'qualities,  it 
has  been  obferved  on  a  former  occafion,  that 

'  fiiperior  reafon  and  underftanding  are  originally 
approved  of  as  juft  and  right  and  accurate,  and 
not  merely  as  ufeful  or  advantageous.  It  is  in 
the  abftrufer  fciences,  particularly  in  the  higher 
parts  of  mathematics,  that  the  greateil  and  mofl 
admired  exertions  of  human  reafon  have  been 
dilplayed.      But  the  utility  of  thofe  fciences, ' 

^  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  public,  is  not 
very  obvious,  and  to  prove  it,  requires  a  dif- 
cuffion  which  is  not  always  very  eafily  compre- 
hended. It  was  not,  therefore,  their  utility 
which  firft  recommended  them  to  the  public 
admiFation.  This  quality  was  but  little  infifted 
updn,  till  it  became  neceflary  to  make  fome 
reply  to  the  reproaches  of  thofe,  who,  having 
themfelves  no  tafte  for  fuch  fublime  difcoveries, 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  them  as  ufelefs. 

That  felf-command,  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
which  we  reftrain  our  prefent  appetites,  in  order 
to  gratify  them  more  fully  upon  another  occa- 
fion,  is  approved  of,  as  much  under  the  afpe6l 
of  propriety,  as  under  that  of  utility.  When 
we  aft  in  this  manner,  the  fentiments  which 
influence  our  condu6l  feem  exa6Hy  to  coincide 
with  thofe  of  the  fpeftator.  The  fpedlator  does 
not  feel  the  folicitations  of  our  prefent  appetites. 
To  him  the  pleafure  which  we  are  to  enjoy  a 
week  hence,  or  a  year  hence,  is  juft  as  intereft- 
uig  as  that  wliich  we  are  to  enjoy  this  moment. 

Y  4  When 
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PART  When  for  the  fake  of  the  prefent,  therefore,  we 

j^     facrifice  the  future,  our  conduct  appear9  to  hni 

abfurd  and  extravagant  in  the  higheft  degree, 

and  he  cannot  enter  into  the  principles  whidi 

influence  it.    On  the  contrary,  when  we  abftiia 

from  prefent  pleafure,  in  order  to  fecure  greater 

pleafure  to  come,  when  we  a£fc  as  if  the  remote 

objeS;  interefl^d  us  as  much  as  that  which  im* 

mediately  prefles  upon  the  fenfes,  as  our  aflec- 

tions  exa6Uy  correfpond  with  his  own,  he  cannot 

fail  to  approve  of  oiu*  behaviour :   and  as  be 

knows  from  experience,  how  few  are  capable  of 

this  felf'Command,  he  looks  upon  our  condnft 

with  a  confiderable  degree  of  wonder  and  adi 

miration.      Hence  arifes  that  eminent  efteem 

with  which  all  men  naturally  regard  a  ftead^ 

perfeverance  in  the  pradiice  of  frugality,  indnf^ 

try,  and  application,   though   diredled   to  no 

other  purpofe  than  the  acquifition  of  fortune* 

The  refolute  firmnefs  of  the  perfon  who  w8ts  in 

this  manner,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  grett 

though  remote  advantage,  not  only  gives  up  all 

prefent  pleafures,  but  endures  the  greatefl  Ia« 

bour  both  of  mind  and  body,  neceflarily  com* 

mands  our  approbation.  That  view  of  his  intereft 

and  happinefs  which  appears   to  regulate  his 

condu6l,  exactly  tallies  with  the  idea  which  we 

naturally  form  of  it.     There  is  the  mofl  perfeft 

correfpondence  between  his  fentiments  and  our 

own,  and  at  the  fame  time,  from  our  experience 

of  the  common  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  it  is 

a  correfpondence  which  we  could  not  reafbnabiy 

hftv^  expected*    We  not  only  approve,  there« 

4  fore, 
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fere,  but  in  fome  meafure  admire  his  conduct,  chap. 
and  think  it  worthy  of  a  confiderable  degree  of  ^ 
I  ifqpbufe.  It  is  the  confciouihefs  of  this  merited 
approbation  and  efteem  which  is  alone  capable 
gf  iiiqpporting  the  agent  in  this  tenour  of  con- 
iu£L  The  pleafure  which  we  are  to  enjoy  ten 
years  hence  interefts  us  fo  little  in  comparifon 
with  that  which  we  may  enjoy  to^y,  the  paflioQ 
which  the  firil  excites^  is  naturally  fo  weak  in 
comparifon  with  that  violent  emotion  which  the 
iecond  is  apt  to  give  occafion  to,  that  the  one 
could  never  be  any  balance  to  the  other,  unlefs 
it  was  fupported  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  by 
the  confciouihefs  that  we  merited  the  efteeiQ 
and  approbation  of  every  body,  by  acting  in  the 
one  way,  and  that  we  became  the  proper  obje6ls 
of  their  contempt  and  derifion  by  behaving  in 
the  other. 

Humanity,  juflice,  generoiity,  and  public 
^irit,  are  the  qualities  mofl  ufeful  to  others. 
Wherein  confifls  the  propriety  of  humanity  and 
juflice  has  been  explained  upon  a  former  occa«- 
fido,  where  it  was  fhewn  how  much  our  efteem 
and  approbation  of  thofe  qualities  depended 
upcm  the  concord  between  the  affections  of  the 
agent  and  thofe  of  the  fpeClators. 

The  propriety  of  generofity  and  public  fpirit 
is  ponded  upon  the  fame  principle  with  that  of 
juflice.  Generofity  is  different  from  humanity« 
Thofe  two  qualities,  which  at  firft  fight  feem  fo 
nearly  allied,  do  not  always  belong  to  the  fame 
perfbn.  Humanity  is  the  virtue  of  a  woman, 
generofity  of  ^  man.    The  fair-fex,  who  have 

commonly 
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P  A  R  T  c^"^"^^^^y  much    more  tendemefs  than  oun^ 

JV.      have  feltlom  fo  much  generofity.      That  woroei 

rarely  make  confiderable  donations,  is  an  obftr* 

vation  of  the  civil  law*.      Humanity  conM 

merely  in  the  exquifite  fellow*feeling  which  tk 

ipedlator  entertains  with  the  fentiments  o£  the 

perfons  principally  concerned,  fo  as  to  grieveftr 

their  fufFerings,  to  refent  their  injuries,  and  lo 

rejoice  at  their  good  fortune.    The  moll  humme 

a6tions  require  no  felf-denial,  no  felf-commandi 

no  great  exertion    of  the   fenfe   of  proprie^ 

They  confift  only  in  dohfg  what  this  exquifite 

fympathy  would  of  its  o^vn  accord  prompt  us  ti 

do.     But  it  is  otherwife  with  generofity.     We 

never  are  generous  except  when  in  fome  refpeft 

we  prefer  fome  other  perfon  to  ourielves,  and 

facrifice  fome  great  and  important  intereft  of 

our  o^vn  to  an  equal  intereft  of  a  friend  or  of  t 

fuperior.     The  man  who  gives  up  his  preten- 

lions  to  an  office  that  was  the  great  obje&  of 

his    ambition,  becaufo   lie    imagines   that  the 

fer\'ices   of  another  are  better  entitled  to  it; 

the  man  who  expofes  Iiis  life  to  defend  that  of 

his  friend,  which  he  judges  to  be  of  more  iitt» 

portance,  neitlier  of  them  a6l  from  humanity, 

or  becaufe  they  feel  more  exquifitely  what  oon- 

cems    that    other  perfon  that  what  eoDcerns 

themfelves.     They  both  confider  thofe  oppofite 

interefts,  not  in  the  light  in  which  they  naturally 

appear  to  themfelves,  but  in  that  in  which  they 

appear  to    others.     To   every  byftander,  the 

*  Raro  mulieses  donart  folem. 

fucceis 
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fiiGceis  or  prefervation  of  this  other  perfon  may  chap. 
juftly  be  more  interefting  than  their  own ;  but 
it  cannot  be  fo  to  themfelves.  When  to  the 
iiitereft  of  this  other  perfon,  therefore,  they 
ikcrifice  their  own,  they  accommodate  them-^ 
felves  to  the  fentiments  of  the  fpe^lator,  and  by 
ma  effort  of  magnanimity  a6l  '^according  to  thofe 
views  ef  things  which  they  feel,  mud  naturally 
iNxur  to  any  third  perfon.  The  foldier  who 
tlitows  away  his  life  in  order  to  defend  that  of 
bis  officer,  would  perhaps  be  but  little  afiedled 
by  the  death  of  that  officer,  if  it  fhould  happen 
without  any  fault  of  his  own ;  and  a  very  finall 
diiafter  which  had  befallen  himfeif  might  excite 
a  much  more  lively  forrow.  But  when  he 
endeavours  to  a£t  fo  as  tio  deferve  applauie,  and 
to  make  the  impartial  fpe6lator  enter  into  the 
principles  of  his  condu6t,  he  feels,  that  to  every 
body  but  himfeif,  his  own  life  is  a  trifle  com* 
pored  with  that  of  his  officer,  and  that  when  he 
fiKurifices  the  one  to  the  other,  he  a6ls  quite 
pn^perly  and  agreeably  to  what  would  be  the 
nstoral  apprehenfions  of  every  impartial  by- 
ftander. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  greater  exertions 
of  public  fpirit*  When  a  young  officer  expofes 
his  life  to  acquire  fome  inconfiderable  addition 
to  the  dominions  of  his  ibvereign,  it  is  not 
becauie  the  acquifition  of  the  new  territory  is, 
to  himfeif,  an  objeft  more  delireable  than  the 
prefervation  of  his  own  life.  To  him  his  own 
life  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  conqueft 
of  a  whole  kingdom  for  the  flate  which  he 

fen-es. 
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PART  ferves.  But  when  he  compares  thofe  two  objefil 
^'  ,  with  one  another,  he  does  not  view  them  in  dia 
light  in  which  they  naturally  appear  to  hin^y^ 
but  in  that  in  which  they  appear  to  the  nattoK 
he  fights  fon  To  them  the  fucceis  of  the  wu 
is  of  the  highefl  importance  ;  the  life  of  a  pii» 
vate  perfon  of  fcarce  any  confequence.  What 
he  puts  himfelf  in  their  fituation,  he  immedh 
ately  feels  that  he  cannot  be  too  prodigal  of  hii 
blood,  if,  by  fheddingit,  he  can  promote  fo  valii» 
able  a  purpofe.  In  thus  thwarting,  from  a  fenfii 
of  duty  and  propriety,  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
natural  propehfities,  confifls  the  heroifm  of  ha 
condu6t.  There  is  many  jia  honed  Englifhman, 
who,  in  his  private  (lation,  would  be  moreleii* 
oufly  difturbed  by  the  lofs  of  a  guinea,  than  bf 
the  national  lofs  of  Minorca,  who  yet,  had  it 
been  in  his  power  to  defend  that  fortrefi,  wouU 
have  facrificed  his  life  a  thouiand  times  rather 
than,  through  his  fault,  have  let  it  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  When  the  firlt  Brutoi 
led  forth  his  own  foYis  to  a  capital  punifhrneot^ 
becaufe  they  had  confpired  againfl  the  lifing 
liberty  of  Rome,  he  facrificed  what,  if  he  had 
confulted  his  own  breafl  only,  would  appear  to 
be  the  ilronger  to  the  weaker  affection.  Bnitot 
ought  naturally  to  have  felt  much  more  for  the 
death  of  his  own  fans,  than  for  all  that  probaUty 
Rome  could  have  fuffered  from  the  want  of  fil 
great  ,an  example.  But  he  viewed  them,  not 
with  the  eyes  of  a  father,  but  with  thoie  of  s 
Roman  citizen.  He  entered  fo  thoroughly  into 
the  fentiments  of  this  lafl  charadier^  that  he 

paid 
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Mid  no  r^ard  to  that  tie,  by  which  he  himlelf  CHAP* 

ma  connefted  with  them;    and  to  a  Roman  ,^ ^ 

atisen,  the  fons  even  of  Brutus  feemed  con- 
mptible,  when  put  into  the  balance  with  the 
balleft  intereft  of  Rome.  In  thefe  and  in  all 
liier  cafes  of  this  kind,  our  admiration  is  not  fb 
mch  founded  upon  the  utility,  as  upon  the 
ttexpedted,  and  on  that  account  the  great,  the 
foble,  and  exalted  propriety  of  fuch  anions. 
rius  utility,  when  we  come  to  view  it,  beftowsr 
qpon  them,  imdoubtedly,  a  new  beauty,  and 
qpon  that  account  flill  further  recommends 
hem  to  our  approbation.  This  beauty,  how« 
ffer,  is  chiefly  perceived  by  men  of  refle6lion 
md  peculation,  and  is  by  no  means  the  quality 
rfaich  firfl  recommends  fuch  a6tions  to  the 
Mtoral  fentiments  of  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
•  It  19  to  be  obferved,  that  fo  'far  as  the  fenti- 
Bent  of  approbation  arifes  from  the  perception 
jf  this  beauty  of  utility,  it  has  no  reference  of 
my  kind  to  the  fentiments  of  others.  If  it  was 
poffible,  therefore,  that  a  petfon  fhould  grow  up 
to  manhood  without  any  communication  with 
Society,  his  own  aflions  might,  notwithilanding, 
be  agreeable  or  diiagreeable  to  him  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  his  bappinefs  or  difadvan- 
\Mge.  He  might  perceive  a  beauty  of  this  kind 
b  prudence,  temperance,  and  good  conduft, 
md  a  deformity  in  the  oppofite  behaviour  :  he 
Blight  view  his  OMrn  temper  and  character  with 
diat  fort  of  {atisfa6lion  with  which  we  confider 
I  well-contrived  machine,  in  the  one  cafe ;  or 
Rrith  that  fort  of  diflafle  and  diffatisfa^lion  with 

which 
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PART  which  we  regard  a  very  awkward  and  clumfy 
contrivance,  in  the  other.     As  thefe  perceptions, 
however,  are  merely  a  matter  of  tafte,  and  have 
all  the  feeblenefs  and  deHcacy  of  that  ipecies  of' 
perceptions,  upon  the  juflnefs  of  which  what  it 
properly  called  tafte  is  founded^  they  probablj 
would  not  be  much  attended  to  by  one  in  his 
folitary  and  miferable  condition.     Even  thou^ 
they  fliould  occur  to  him,  they  would  by  no 
means  have  the  fame  effedl  upon  him,  antece- 
dent to  his  connexion  with  fociety,  which  they 
would  have  in  confequence  of  that  connexion. 
He  would  not  be  call  down'  with  inward  fhame 
at  the  thought  of  tliis  deformity ;  nor  would  he 
be  elevated  with  fecret  triumph  of  mind  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  contrary ,  beauty.    He  * 
would  not  exult  from  the  notion  of  deferving 
reward  in  the  one  cafe,  nor  tremble  from  the 
fuijpicion  of  meriting  punifhment  in  the  other. 
All  fuch  fentiments  fuppofe  the  idea  of  feme 
other  being,  who  is  the  fiatural  judge  of  the 
perfon  that  feels  them  ;  and  it  is  only  by  fym- 
pathy  with  the  decifions  of  this  arbiter  of  his 
condu6l,    that    he    can    conceive,   either  the 
triumph  of  felf-applaufe,  or  the  fliame  of  felf- 
condemnation. 
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Confifting  of  On^  Section* 

CHAP.    I. 

Qf /Ae  Influence  of  Cvftom  and  Fajhion  upon  our 
notions  of  Beauty  and  Defomiity. 

•  • 

THERE  are  other  principles  befides  thofe  part 
already  enumerated,  which  have  a   con-       v. 
Sderable  influence  upon  the  moral  fentiments  of       i. 
mankind,  and  are  the  chief  caufes  of  the  many 
iRegular  and  difcordant  opinions  which  prevail 
ip  different  ages  and  nations  concerning  what  is 
Wamable  or  praife^wortby.      Thefe  principles 

I  are 
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p  A  R  T  are  cuftom  and  fafhion,  principles  which  extend 
y^      their  dominion  over  our  judgitnents  concerning 
beauty  of  every  kind. 

When  two  obje6):s  have  frequently  been  fkm 
together,  the  imagination  acquires  a  habit  of 
palling  eafily  from  the  one  to  the  other.  If  the 
firil  appear,  we  lay  our  account  that  the  fecond 
is  to  follow.  Of  their  own  accord  they  put  m 
in  mind  of  one  another,  and  the  attention  glida 
eafily  along  them.  Though,  independent  of 
cuflom,  there  ihould  be  no  real  beauty  in  their 
union,  yet  when  cuflom  has  thus  conne3;ed  them 
together,  we  feel  an  impropriety  in  theif  fepan- 
tion.  The  one  We  think  is  awkward  when  it 
appears  without  its  ufual  companion.  We  mift 
fometliing  which  we  expedted  to  find,  and  tbe 
habitual  arrangement  of  our  ideas  is  diftuibed 
by  the  difappointment.  A  fuit  of  clothes,  ftr 
example,  feems  to  want  fomething  if  they  are 
without  the  mofl^  infignificant  ornament  whidi 
ufually  accompanies  them,  and  we  find  a  mean- 
nefs  or  awkwardnefs  in  tlie  abfence  even  oft 
haunch  button.  When  there  is  any  natural  pro- 
priety in  the  union,  cufi^om  increafes  our  fenfe  of 
it,  and  makes  a  difierent  arrangement  appear  ftiU 
more  difagreeable  than  it  would  otherwife  feeft 
to  be.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fte 
things  in  a  good  tafle,  are  more  di%ufted  tgr 
whatever  is  clumfy  or  awkward.  Where  Ae-, 
conjunction  is  improper,  cuflom  either  dimin* 
iflies,  or  takes  away  altogether,  our  fenfe  of  tlit 
impropriety.  Thofe  who  have  been  accufioined 
to  flovenly  difbrder  lofe  all  fenfe  of  neatnefi  or 
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^Si^gtokce.     Hie  modes  of  furnitore   or  drefs  CHAP, 
irhich   feem    ridiculous  to  ftrangers,  give  no       ^* 
dfence  to  the  people  Avho  are  ufed  to  them. 
Fafltion  is  different  from  cuftom,  or  rather  is  a 
particular  fpecies  of  it.    That  is  not  the  faihion 
iriiich  every  body  wears,  but  which  thofe  wear 
irfao  are  of  a  high  rank,  or  charadler.    The  grace- 
fbl,  the  eaiy,  and  commanding  manners  of  the 
great,  joined  to  the  ufual  richnefi  and  magnifi- 
Wnce  of  their  drefs,  give  a  grace  to  the  very  form 
niiidi  they  happen  to  bellow  upon  it.     As  long 
IS  they  continue  to  ufe  this  form,  it  is  connedted 
in  our  imaginations  with  the  idea  of  fomething 
that  is  genteel  and  magnificent,  and  though  in 
iiielf  it  ihould  be  indifferent,  it  feems,  on  account 
of  this  relation,  to  have  fomething  about  it  that 
b  genteel  and  magnificent  too.     As  foon  as  they 
drop  it,  it  lofes   all  the  grace,  which  it  had 
appeared  to  poffeis  before,  and  being  now  ufed 
<ibly  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  feems  to  have 
'Cimething  of  their  meannefs  and  awkwardnefs. 
Drefs  and  furniture  are  allowed  by  all  the 
lAHrld  to  be   entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
miflom  and  fafhion.     The  influence  of  thofe 
'ftincqpl^,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
:fc  narrow  a  fphere,  but  extends  itfelf  to  whatever 
••  ih  any  f elpe6t  the  objefl  of  tafle,  to  mufic,  to 
ifdetry^  to  archite6lure.     The  modes  of  drefs 
'J*d  furniture  are  continually  changing,  and  that 
Miion  appearing  ridiculous  to-day  which  was 
•faiired  five  years  ago,  we  arc  experimentally 
^Ottvinced  that  it  owed  its  vogue  chiefly  or  en- 
voi. I.  z  tirelv 
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PART  tirely  to  cuilom  and  fafliion.  Clothes  and  fiuw 
^'  niture  are  not  made  of  very  durable  materuJii 
A  weU-fancied  coat  is  done  in  a  twelve-moothi 
and  cannot  continue  longer  to  propagate,  as  tbe 
fafhion,  that  form  according  to  which  it  wasmadft 
The  modes  of  furniture  change  lefs  rapidly  thtt 
thofe  of  drefs ;  becaufe  furniture  is  conunonlf 
more  durable.  In  five  or  fix  yeai^s,  however,  it 
generally  undergoes  an  entire  revolution,  ioi 
every  man  in  his  own  time  fees  the  iafhion  intUi 
refpeft  change  many  different  ways.  The  jm- 
du3;ions  of  the  other  arts  are  muct^more  lafting^ 
and,  when  happily  imagined,  may  ccmtiniie  ti 
propagate  the  fafhion  of  their  make  for  a  mnoh 
longer  time.  A  weU-contrived  building  nuj 
endure  many  centuries :  a  beautifid  air  may  be 
delivered  down  by  a  fort  of  tradition,  thrra^ 
many  fUcceflive  generations  :  a  weU-wiittfli 
poem  may  lafl  as  long  as  the  world ;  and  all  of 
them  continue  for  ages  together,  to  give  the 
vogue  to  that  particular  ilyle,  to  that  particahr 
tafte  or  manner,  according  to  which  each  oflthem 
was  compofed.  Few  men  have  an  opportuni^ 
of  feeing  in  their  own  times  the  faihion  in  any  of 
thefe  arts  change  very  confiderably.  Few  mei 
have  fy  much  experience  and  acquaintance  wiik 
the  different  modes  which  have  obtained  ii 
remote  ages  and  nations,  as  to  be  thorov^ijbl^ 
reconciled  to  them,  or  to  judge  with  imparkiidiif 
between  them,  and  what  takes  place  in  tbeir 
own  age  and  couDtry.  Few  men  therefore  mt 
filling  to  allow,  that  cuflom  or  £dhi<«  liaia 
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I  infldence  upon  their  judgments  concerning  CHAP. 
18  beautiful  or  otherwife,  in  the  productions  ^ 
y  of  thole  arts ;  but  imagine,  that  all  the 
»  which  they  think  ought  to  be  obferved  in 
of  them,  are  founded  upon  reafon  and 
•e,  not  upon  habit  or  prejudice.  A  very 
attention,  however,  may  convince  them  of 
ontrary,  and  fatisfy  them,  that  the  influence 
Aom  and  faihion  over  drefs  and  ftimiture, 
t  more  abfblute  than  over  architecture, 
ry,  and  mufic. 

n  any  reafon,  for  example,  be  affigned  why 
Doric  capital  (hould  be  appropriated  to  a 
\  whofe  height  is  equal  to  eight  diameters ; 
[onic  volute  to  one  of  nine ;  and  the  Co- 
ian  foliage  to  one  of  ten  ?  The  propriety 
eh  ef  thofe  appropriations  can  be  founded 
i  nothing  but  habit  and  cuftom.  The  eye 
ig  been  ufed  to  fee  a  particular  proportion 
e6ted  with  a  particular  ornament,  would 
flfended  if  they  were  not  joined  together. 
I  of  the  five  orders  has  its  peculiar  oma- 
s,  which  cannot  be  changed  for  any  other, 
nit  giving  offence  to  all  thofe  who  know 
iliing  of  the  rules  of  archite6lure.  A  ccord- 
o  ibme  Archite6l:s,  indeed,  fuch  is  the  ex- 
te  judgment  with  which  the  ancients  have 
led  to  each  order  its  proper  ornaments, 
no  others  can  be  found  which  are  equally 
ble.  It  feems,  however,  a  Kttle  difficidt  to 
mceived  that  thefe  forms,  though,  no  doubt j 
fttdy  agreeable,  fhould  be  the  only  forma 
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PART  which  can  fuit  thofe  proportions,  that  thm 
y'_  ^  ihould  not  be  five  hundred  others  whicfaf  Wtfr 
cedent  to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  would  have  fitted 
them  equally  weU.  When  cuilom,  however,  has 
eilabliflied  particular  rules  of  building,  provided 
•they  are  not  abfolutely  unreafonable,  it  is  ab* 
furd  to  think  of  altering  them  for  others  whidi 
are  only  equally  good,  or  even  for  others  nducki 
in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty,  have  natunSf 
fome  little  advantage  over  them.  A  man  wooU 
be  ridiculous  who  fliould  appear  in  public  widi 
a  fuit  of  clothes  quite  different  from  thoie  lAich 
are  commonly  worn,  though  the  new  dreftihoold 
in  itfelf  be  ever  fo  graceful  or  convenient.  Afid 
there  feems  to  be  an  abfurdity  of  the  fatne  kind 
in  ornamenting  a  houfe  after  a  quite  difibtatt 
manner  from  that  which  cuilom  and  fiJbiMl 
have  prefcribed;  though  the  new  omamenti 
ihould  in  themfelves  be  fomewhat  fupeiiof  tit 
the  common  ones. 

According  to  the  ancient  rhetoricians^  b  cer« 
tain  meafure  or  verfe  was  by  nature  appropriated 
to  each  particular  fpecies  of  writing,  as  beiiig 
naturally  expreffive  of  that  character,  fentimenti 
or  paflion,  which  ought  to  predominate  in  it. 
One  verfe,  they  faid,  was  fit  for  grave  and 
another  for  gay  works,  which  could  not,  thej 
thought,  be  interchanged  without  the  graatdl 
impropriety.  The  experience  of  modem  timeib 
however,  feems  to  contradift  this  princ]|dei 
though  in  itfelf  it  would  appear  to  be  extiemif 
probable.    What  is  the  burlei^ue  verfe  in  Eng* 
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I,  is  the  heroic  verfe  in  French.    The  trage-  CHAP. 
m  of  Racine  and  the  Henriad  of  Voltaire,  are       ^ 
irly  in  the  lame  verfe  with, 

Lfet  me  hafe  your  idYice  In  ai  wagky  iffiur* 

le  burlefque  verfe  in  French,  on  the  contraiy,^ 
pretty  much  the  lame  with  the  heroic  verle  of 
I  lyUables  in  Englilh. .  Cuftom  has  made  the 
e  Nation  aflbciate  the  ideas  of  gravity,  fub-^ 
11^,  and  ferioufnefs,  to  that  meafure  which  the 
ler  has  connected  with  whatever  is  gay,  fiip^^ 
nt,  and  ludicrous.  Nothing  would  appear 
Mre  abfurd  in  Englilh,  than  a  tragedy  written 
the  Alexandrine  verfes  of  the  French ;  or  in 
ench,  than  a  work  of  the  fame  kind  in  verfes 
ten  lyUables. 

An  eminent  artill  will  bring  about  a  confider* 
le  change  in  the  ellablilhed  modes  of  each  of 
ofe  arts,  and  introduce  a  new  fafliion  of 
iting,  muiic,  or  architedture.  As  the  dref^ 
an  agreeable  man  of  high  rank  recommend^ 
elf,  and  how  peculiar  and  fantailical  foever, 
raes  foon  to  be  admired  and  imitated ;  fo  the 
ceQencies  of  an  eminent  matter  recomqtiend 
I  peculiarities,  and  his  manner  becomes  the 
hionable  ttyle  in  the  art  which  he  praAifes, 
le  tafle  of  the  Italians  in  muiic  and  architec- 
re  has,  within  thefe  fifty  years,  undergone  a 
nfiderable  change,  from  imitating  the  pecu* 
rities  of  fome  eminent  mailers  in  each  of 
oie  arts.  Seneca  is  accufed  by  Quintilian  of 
»ving  corrupted  the  taile  of  the  Romanis,  and 
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P  A  R  T  of  having  introduced  a  fnvolous  prettinds  in 
the  room  of  majeflic  reafbn  and  mafculine  do- 
quence.  Sallufl  and  Tacitus  have  by  otheit 
been  charged  with  tlie  fame  accufation,  though 
in  a  different  manner.  They  gave  reputation,  it 
is  pretended,  to  a  ftyle,  which  though  in  the 
highefl  degree  concife,  elegant,  expreflive,  and 
even  poetical,  wanted,  however,  eafe,  fimplidty, 
and  nature,  and  was  evidently  the  production  of 
the  moil  laboured  and  ftudied  affectation.  How 
many  great  qualities  niufl  that  writer  poffeft, 
who  can  thus  render  his  ver}*^  faults  agreeable  ? 
After  the  praife  of  refining  the  tafte  of  a  natton, 
the  higheft  eulogy,  perhaps,  which  can  be  be- 
ftowed  upon  any  author,  is  to  fay,  that  he  cor- 
rupted it.  In  our  own  language,  Mr.  Fcfpe  and 
Dr.  Swift  have  each  of  them  introduced  a  man- 
lier different  from  what  was  praCtiled  before^ 
into  all  works  that  are  written  in  rhjTne,  the  one 
in  long  verfes,  the  other  in  fhort.  The  quaint- 
nefs  of  Butler  has  given  place  to  the  plainnefi 
of  Swift.  The  rambling  freedom  of  Dryden, 
and  the  correct  but  often  tedious  and  prdkic 
languor  of  Addifon,  are  no  longer  the  objedsof 
imitation,  but  all  long  verfes  are  now  written 
after  the  manner  of  the  ner\'ous  precifion  of 
Mr.  Pope. 

Neither  is  it  only  over  the  produ6tions  of  the 
arts,  that  cuftom  and  fafhion  exert  their  d<Hm- 
nion.  They  influence  our  judgments,  in  the 
fame  manner,  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  na- 
tural objeAs.  Wliat  various  and  oppo&;e  forms 
are  deemed  beautiful  in  different  Q>edes  of 

2  things? 
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ings  ?    The  proportions  which  are  admired  in  c  H  A  P. 

le  animal,  are  altogether  different  from  thofe  ^ ^ 

bich  are  efteemed  in  another.  Every  clals 
*  things  has  its  own  pecuUar  conformation, 
[lich  is  approved  of,  and  has  a  beauty  of  its 
en,  diftin6t  from  that  of  every  other  fpecies. 
is  upon  this  account  that  a  learned  Jefuit, 
ither  Buffier,  has  determined  that  tlie  beauty 
'  every  object  confifts  in  that  form  and  colour, 
hich  is  moil  ufual  among  things  of  that  par- 
cular  (brt  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  in  the 
im^n  fonn^  the  beauty  of  each  feature  lies  in 
certain  middle,  equally  removed  from  a  variety 
-  other  forms  that  are  ugly.  A  beautifid  nofe, 
•r  example,  is  one  that  is  neither  very  long, 
IT  very  fliort,  neither  very  ftraight,  nor  very 
"ooked^  but  a  foit  of  middle  among  all  thefe 
Ltremes,  and  leis  different  from  any  one  of 
lem,  than  ail  of  them  are  from  one  another. 
.  is  the  form  which  Nature  feems  to  have  aimed 
;  in  them  all,  which,  however,  flie  deviates  from 
.  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  very  leldom  hits 
Ui£Uy ;  but  to  which  all  thofe  deviations  Hill 
sar  a  very  ilrong  refemblance.  When  a  num- 
sr  of  drawings  are  made  after  one  pattern, 
LOUgh  they  may  all  niifs  it  in  fome  refpefls,  yet 
ley  will  all  refemble  it  more  than  they  refemble 
le  another ;  the  general  chara6ter  of  the  pat- 
am  will  run  through  them  all ;  the  moil  fin- 
ilar  and  odd  will  be  thofe  which  are  moil  wide 
r  it;  and  though  very  few  will  copy  it  exadlly, 
et  the  mod  accurate  delineations  will  bear  ;; 
reatec  refemblance  to  the  mofl  carelefs,  tharj 

z  4  the 
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PART  the  carelefe  ones  will  bear  to  one  another.  Ii 
^L^  the  Ikine  manner,  in  each  fpecies  of  creatures, 
what  is  moil  beautiful  bears  the  flrongeft  chi* 
rafters  of  the  general  fabric  of  the  fpecies,  and 
has  the  ftrongeft  refemblance  to  the  greater  pait 
of  the  individuals  with  which  it  is  clafled» 
Monfters,  on  the  contrary,  or  what  is  perfe£Q|f 
deformed,  are  always  mod  fingular  and  odd^  vA 
have  the  lead  refemblance  to  the  generafitj  nf 
that  fpecies  to  which  thcfy  belong.  And  ih« 
the  beauty  of  each  fpecies,  though  in  (Hie  fenfe 
the  rarefl  of  all  things,  becaufe  few  individuab 
hit  this  middle  form  exadtly,  yet  in  another^  ii 
the  mod  common,  becaufe  all  the  deviatkM 
from  it  refemble  it  more  than  they  reiemble  oat 
another.  The  mod  cudomary  form,  therefbn^ 
is  in  each  Ipecies  of  things,  according  to  hfli% 
the  mod  beautiful.  And  hence  it  is  that  a  C0» 
tain  pra6tice  and  experience  in  contemplating 
each  fpecies  of  objects  is  requiiite  before  we  caa 
judge  of  its  beauty,  or  know  wherein  the  middle 
and  mod  ufual  form  confids.  The  niceft  judge- 
ment concerning  the  beauty  of  the  human 
fpecies  will  not  help  us  to  judge  of  that  of 
flowers,  or  horfes,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  things^ 
It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  in  different  cli* 
mates,  and  where  different  cudoms  and  ways  of 
living  take  place,  as  the  generality  of  any  fyecm 
receives  a  different  conformation  from  ihofe  cii^ 
cumdanccs,  fo  different  ideas  of  its  beauty  pr^ 
vail.  The  beruity  of  a  Moorifh  is  not  exak^ly 
the  fame  with  that  of  an  Englifh  horfe.  MTirt 
different  ideas  are  formed  in  different  nationi 

concerning 


ncemiiig  the  beaiity  of  the  human  fhape  and  chap. 
oountenance  ?  A  fair  complexion  is  a  ihocldng  ,  \ 
deformity  upon  the  coail  of  Guinea*  Thick 
lips  and  a  fiat  nofe  are  a  beauty.  In  fome 
Qatkms  long  ears  that  hang  down  upon  the 
flioulders  are  the  obje6l6  of  univerfal  admira- 
tien.  In  China  if  a  lady's  foot  is  fo  large  as  to 
be  fit  to  walk  upon,  flie  is  regarded  as  a  moniler 
of  li^nefs.  Some  of  the  favage  nations  in 
North- America  tie  four  boards  round  the  heads 
of  tfaeir  children,  and  thus  fqueeze  them,  while 
the  bones  are  tender  and  griftly,  into  a  form  that 
is  almoft  perfectly  fquare.  Europeans  are  afto- 
niihed  at  the  abfurd  barbarity  of  this  praftice, 
ti>  which  ibme  miilionaries  have  imputed  the  fin^ 
gulsr  ftupidity  of  thofe  nations  among  whom  it 
prevails.  But  when  they  condemn  thofe  favages^ 
they  do  not  refie6t  that  the  ladies  in  Europe  had, 
ttli*  within  thefe  very  few  years,  been  endeavour- 
if^,  for  near  a  century  paft,  to  fqueeze  the 
beautifiil  roundnefs  of  their  natural  ihape  into  a 
iquare  form  of  the  fame  kind.  And  that,  not-^ 
witfaAanding  the  many  diftortions  and  difeafes 
whick  this  pra6tice  was  known  to  occaiion, 
cuftom  had  rendered  it  agreeable  among  fome 
of  the  moft  civilized  nations  which,  perhaps,  the 
world  ever  beheld. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  this  learned  and  in- 
genious  Father,  concerning  the  nature  of 
beauty;  of  which  the  whole  charm,  according 
to  him,  would  thus  feem  to  arife  from  its  falling 
in  with  the  habits  which  cuftom  had  imprefled 
upon  the  imagination,  with  regard  to  things  of 

each 
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PART  each  particular  kind.  I  cannot,  however,  be 
^*  induced  to  believe  that  our  fenfe  even  of  ex- 
ternal beauty  is  founded  altogether  on  cuftooii 
The  utility  of  any  form,  its  fitneis  for  the  ufcfiil 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended  evidently 
recommends  it,  and  renders  it  agreeable  to  11% 
independent  of  cuftom.  Certain  colours  are 
more  agreeable  than  others,  and  give  more  d^ 
light  to  the  eye  the  firft  time  it  ever  bdiddi 
them.  A  fmooth  furface  is  more  agreeabk 
than  a  rough  one.  Variety  is  more  plAofe^ 
than  a  tedious  undiverfiiied  imiformity.  Coil- 
nested  variety,  in  which  each  new  appearance 
feems  to  be  introduced  by  what  went  befixe  k, 
and  in  which  all  the  adjoining  parts  lieem  tohavt 
fome  natural  relation  to  one  another,  is  mm 
agreeable  than  a  disjointed  and  diforderljr  aflem* 
blage  of  unconne6led  objects.  But  though  I 
cannot  admit  that  cuftom  is  the  foie  princq^ 
of  beauty,  yet  I  can  fo  far  allow  the  truth  of  thii 
ingenious  fyftem  as  to  grant,  that  there  is  icaioe 
any  one  external  form  fo  beautiful  as  to  pleafis^ 
if  quite  contrary  to  cuftom  and  unlike  whatever 
we  have  been  ufed  to  in  that  particular  Qieciei 
of  things :  or  fo  deformed  as  not  to  be  agree- 
able, if  cuftom  uniformly  fuppbrts  it,  and  ha- 
bituates  us  to  fee  it  in  every  fingle  individual  of 
the  kind. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   IL 

^  Ae  Influence  of  Cti/iom  and  Fq/hian  upon 

Moral  Sentiments. 

'INCE  our  fentiments  concerning  beauty  of c  HA  P. 

^  every  kind,  are  fo  much  influenced  by  cuf-  ^ J^ 

n  and  faihion,  it  cannot  be  expedted,  that 
)le9  concerning  the  beauty  of  conduS:,  fhould 

entirely  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  thofe 
inciples.  Their  influence  here,  however,  feem^ 

be  much  lefs  than  it  is  every  where  elfe< 
lere  is»  perhaps,  no  form  of  external  objects, 
w  abfurd  and  fantaflical  foever,  to  which 
ftom  will  not  reconcile  us,  or  which  fafliion 
Q  not  render  even  agreeable.  But  the  cha- 
fers and  condu£t  of  a  Nero,  or  a  Claudius, 
B  what  no  cuilom  will  ever  reconcile  us  to, 
lat  no  fafhion  wiU  ever  render  agreeable ;  but 
e  one  wiU  always  be  the  obje6t  of  dread  and 
itred ;  the  other  of  fcorn  and  derifion.  The 
inciples  of  the  imagination,  upon  which  our 
tife  of  beauty  depends,  are  of  a  very  nice  and 
licate  nature,  and  may  eafiiy  be  altered  by 
ibit  and  education:  but  the  fentiments  of 
oral  approbation  and  difapprobation,  are 
unded  on  the  fl:rongefl  and  moft  vigorous 
UBons  of  human  nature ;  and  though  they  may 
5  fomewhat  warpt,  cannot  be  entirely  per- 
»ted» 

But 
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PART      But  though  the  mfluence  of  cuftom  and  fafhion 

y^ ^  upon  moral  fentiments,   is  not  altogether  fo 

great,  it  is  however  perfectly  fimilar  to  what  it 
is  ev^ry  where  elfe.  When  cuftom  and  fafluoa 
coincide  with  the  natural  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  they  heighten  the  delicacy  of  our  tdA 
ments,  and  increafe  our  abhorrence  for  evoy 
thing  which  approaches  to  evil.  Thofe  wlu) 
have  been  educated  in  what  is  really  good  cmi> 
pany,  not  in  what  is  commonly  called  (uch,  wbo 
have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  nothing  in  the 
perfbfls  whom  they  efteemed  and  lived  widi, 
but  juiiice,  modeily,  hiunanity,  and  good  onfer; 
are  more  fhocked  with  whatever  feems  to  be 
inednfiftent  with  the  rules  which  thofe  virtues 
piiefcribe.  Iliofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  fasak 
had*  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  up  amidft 
violence,  licentioulhe&,  falfehood,  and  il^ 
tide';  lofe,  though  not  all  fenfe  of  the  hixpN^ 
priety  of  fuch  conduct,  yet  all  fenfe  of  its  dread^ 
fid  enormity,  or  of  the  vengeance  and  punifh* 
melit  due  to  it.  They  have  been  familiarirtd 
with  it  from  their  infancy,  cuflom  has  rendered 
it  habitual  to  them,  and  they  are  very  apt  to 
regard  it  as,  what  is  called,  the  way  of  the  worid, 
fomething  which  either  may,  or  muft  be  prac- 
tifed,  to  hinder  us  from  being  the  dupes  of  ottf 
own  integrity. 

Fafhion  too  will  fometimes  give  reputatiM 
to  a  certain  degree  of  diforder,  and,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  difcountenance  qualities  which  deferve 
efleem.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  degree 
of  licentioufhefs  was  deemed  the  charadteriftic 

of 
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of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  connedled,  ac-  c  H  A  f» 
cording  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  with 
goierofity,  fincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty,  and 
proved  that  the  perfon  who  a6ted  in  this  manner, 
was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severi^ 
of  manners,  and  regularity  of  condu£l,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  altogether  unfafhionable,  and 
were  connected,  in  the  imagination  of  that  age, 
with  cant,  cunning,  hypocrify,  and  low  manners. 
To  fuperficial  minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  feem 
at  all  times  agreeable.  They  conne£l  them,  not 
only  with  the  Iplendour  of  fortune,  but  with 
many  fuperior  virtues,  which  they  afcribe  to 
their  fuperiors ;  with  the  fpirit  of  freedom  and 
independency,  with  iranknefs,  generofity,  hu- 
manity, and  politenefi.  The  virtues  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  their 
parfimonious  frugality,  their  painful  induflry, 
and  rigid  adherence  to  rules,  feem  to  them  mean 
and  di&greeable.  They  conned  them,  both 
irith  the  meanneis  of  the  flation  to  which  thofe 
qualities  commonly  belong,  and  with  many  great 
vices  which,  they  fuppofe,  ufually  accompany 
them  )  fuch  as  an  abje6t,  cowardly,  ill-natured^ 
^ying,  pilfering  diipofition. 
,  The  objects  with  which  men  in  the  different 
profeffions  and  ftates  of  life  are  converiant, 
being  very  different,  and  habituating  them  to 
very  different  paffions,  naturally  form  in  them 
very  different  characters  and  manners.  We 
^2pe&  in  each  rank  and  profeflion,  a  degree  of 
^hofe  manners,  which,  experience  has  taught 
us,  belong  to  it.  But  as  in  each  fpecies  of  things, 
L  we 
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p  A  R  T  we  are  particularly   pleafed  with  the   middle 
^*    ,  conformation,  which,  in  every  part  and  feature; 
agrees  moft  exa6tly  with  the  general  ftandard 
which  nature  feems  to  have  eflablilhed  for  things 
of  that  kind ;  fo  in  each  rank,  or,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  in  each  fpecies  of  men,  we  are  particulaily 
pleafed,  if  they  have  neither  too  much,  nor  too 
little  of  the  chara^er  which  ufiially  accompaniei 
their  particular  condition  and  fituation.    A  man; 
we  lay,  (hould  look  like  his  trade  and  profeflion ; 
yet  the  pedantry  of  every  profeflion  is  difagree- 
able.    The  different  periods  of  life  have,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  different  manners  affigned  to 
them.    We  expedl  in  old  age,  that  gravity  and 
fedatenefs  which  its  infirmities,  its  long  expe- 
rience,   and  its   worn-out  fenfibility  feem  to 
render  both  natural  and  refpe6lable ;  and  we 
lay  our  account  to  find  in  youth  that  fenfibility, 
that  gaiety  and  fprightly  vivacity  which  expe- 
rience teaches  us  to  expeft  from  the  lively  im- 
preffions  that  all  interefling  objedls  are  apt  to 
make  upon  the  tender  and  unpra6i;ifed  fenfes 
of  that  early  period  of  life.     Each  of  thofe  two 
ages,  however,  may  eafily  have  too  much  rf 
thefe  peculiarities  which  belong  to   it.    The 
flirting  levity  of  youth,  and  the  immovable  in* 
fenfibility  of  old  age,  are  equally  difagreeable. 
The  young,  according  to  the  common  faying^ 
are  moil  agreeable  when  in  their  behaviour 
there  is  fomething  of  the  manners  of  the  old, 
and  the  old,  when  they  retain  fomething  of  the 
gaiety  of  the  young.    Either  of  them,  however, 
may  eafily  have  too  much  of  the  maimers  of 

the 
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tiie  Other.    The  extreme  coldnefe,  and  dull  for-  c  H  A  P» 

mality,  which  are  pardoned  in  old  age,  make  ^ ^ 

youth  ridiculous.  The  levity,  the  careleffnefs, 
and  the  vanity,  which  are  indulged  in  youth, 
render  old  age  contemptible. 

The  peculiar  character  and  manners  which 
we  are  led  by  cufltom  to  appropriate  to  each 
nnk  and  profeffion,  have  fometimes  perhaps  a 
propriety  independent  of  cuftom ;  and  are  what 
we  ihould  approve  of  for  their  own  lakes,  if  we 
took  into  confideration  all  the  different  cir- 
cumflances  which  natiually  affedl  thofe  in  each 
different  ftate  of  life.  The  propriety  of  a  per- 
fim's  ^behaviour,  depends  not  upon  its  fuitable« 
,ne&  to  any  one  circumftance  of  his  fituation, 
but  to  all  the  circumftances,  which,  when  we 
^ring  his  cafe  home  to  ourfelves,  we  feel,  ihould 
naturally  call  upon  his  attention.  If  he  appears 
to  be  fo  much  occupied  by  any  one  of  them,  as 
entirely  to  negle6t  the  reft,  we  dilapprove  of 
bis  condu6):,  as  fomething  which  we  cannot 
entifely  go  along  with,  becaufe  not  properly 
•djufted  to  all  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation : 
Yet,  perhaps,  the  emotion  he  expreffes  for  the 
otge£t  which  principally  interefts  him,  does  not 
exceed  what  we  fliould  entirely  fympathize  with, 
and  approve  of,  in  one  whofe  attention  M^as  not 
Yequired  by  any  other  thing.  A  parent  iit^  pri- 
vate  life  might,  upon  the  lois  of  an  only  fon, 
exprefs  without  blame  a  degree  of  grief  and 
tendemefs,  which  would  be  unpardonable  in  a 
general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  when  glory, 
mid  the  public  lafety,  demanded  U>  great  a  part 

of 
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V  ART  gP  his  attention.  As  different  objefb  tfof^ 
^*  upon  common  occafions,  to  occupy  the  attentioi 
of  men  of  different  profeffions^  to  different  piC 
lions  ought  naturally  to  become  habitual  to 
them;  and  when  we  bring  home  to  oudelm 
their  lituation  in  this  particular  refpeS;,  we  muft 
be  ien£ble,  that  every  occurrence  fhould  natn* 
rally  affect  them  more  or  lefs,  according  as  Ae 
emotion  which  it  excites,  coincides  or  difagrm 
with  the  fixt  habit  and  temper  of  their  mindk 
We  cannot  expe£t  the  fame  feniibility  to  the 
gay  pleafures  and  amufements  of  life  in  a  de^ 
gyman,  which  we  lay  our  account  with  in  aa 
officer.  Tlie  man  whofe  peculiar  occupatkNl 
it  is  to  keep  the  world  in  mind  of  that  awM 
futurity  which  awaits  them,  who  is  to  announot 
iRrhat  may  be  the  iatal  confequences  of  ewif 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  duty,  and  who  ii 
himfelf  to  fet  the  example  of  the  mod  exaft 
conformity,  feems  to  be  the  meffenger  of  tid- 
ings, which  cannot,  in  propriety,  be  delivered 
either  with  levity  or  indifference.  His  mind 
is  fuppofed  to  be  continually  occupied  with 
what  is  too  grand  and  folemn,  to  leave  any  room 
for  the  impreflions  of  thofe  frivolous  obje£t% 
which  fiU  up  tlie  attention  of  the  diffipated  and 
the  gay.  We  readily  feel  therefore,  that,  inde* 
pendent  of  cuftom,  there  is  a  propriety  in  the 
manners  which  cuftom  has  allotted  to  this  pro^ 
feffion ;  and  that  notliing  can  be  more  fiiitabk 
to  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  than  that 
grave,  that  auftere  and  abftra£ted  feverify,  whidi 
we  are  habituated  to  expe£b  in  his  bcdunrioio; 

3  Thefe 
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The(e  refleftions  are  fo  very  obvious,  that  there  chap. 
18  fearce  any  man  fo  inconfiderate,  as  not,  at      ^ 
ibme  tune,  to  have  made  them,  an(l  to  have 
accounted  to  himfelf  in  this  manner  for  hi^ 
^approbation  of  the  ufual  charad:er  of  this  order. 

The  foundation  of  the  cullomary  charadter 

of  ibme  other  profelBons  is  not  fo  obvious,  and 

our   approbation  of  it  is  founded  entirely  in 

hahit,  without  being  either  confirmed,  or  enli« 

vaned  by  any  reflections  of  this  kind*    We  ar^ 

led  by  cuilom,  for  example,  to  annex  the  cha« 

la&er  of  gaiety,  levity,  and  fprightly  freedom, 

;  is  well  as  of  fome  degree  of  diflipation,  to  the 

;  military  profeflion.    Yet,  if  we  were  to  confider 

\  what  mood  or  tone  of  temper  would  be  moft 

\  £iitable  to  this  fituation,  we  fliould  be  apt  to 

f  determine,  perhaps,  that  the  moll  ferious  and 

tkougfatful  turn  of  mind  would  beil  become 

thole  whofe  lives  are  continually  expofed  to 

Jtoacommon  danger,  and  who  fhould  therefore 

he  more  conftantly  occupied  with  the  thoughts 

jif  death  and  its  confequences  than  other  men. 

It  is  this  very  circumfl:ance,  however,  which  is 

not  improbably  the  occafion  why  the  contrary 

tank  of  mind  prevails  fo  much  among  men  of 

diis  profeffion.     It  requires  fb  great  an  effort 

to  conquer  the  fear  of  death,  when  we  furvey 

it  with  fteadineis  and  attention,  that  thoie  who 

are  conftantly  expofed  to  it,  find  it  eafier  to  turn 

iway  their  thoughts  from  it  altogether,  to  wrap 

thttsifelves  up  in  carelefs  fecurity  and  indifl 

ference,  and  to  plunge  themfelves,  for  this  pur* 

yofis,  into  ev^  £»rt  of  amufement  and  difiipa^ 

VOL.  !•  A  A  tion. 
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PART  tion.  A  camp  is  not  the  element  of  a  thougfafU 
y^  .  or  a  melancholy  man :  perfons  of  that  call,  it 
deed,  are  oflen  abundantly  determined^  and 
are  capable,  by  a  great  effort,  of  going  on  nilk 
inflexible  refoliition  to  the  moft  unavoidabk 
death.  But  to  be  expofed  to  continual,  thoii^ 
lefs  imminent  danger,  to  be  obliged  to  exert, 
for  a  long  time,  a  degree  of  thi»  eflfortt  es- 
haufls  and  deprefles  the  mind,  and  lenden 
it  incapable  of  all  happinefs  and  ei\|03fineflL 
TTie  gay  and  cardeis,  who  have  occafi(m  to* 
make  no  efibrt  at  all,  who  fairly  reiblTe  never 
to  look  before  them,  but  to  lofe  in  contiiUHi 
pleafures  and  amuiements  all  anxiety  about  ihm 
iituation,  more  eafily  fupport  fuch  circumftaneet 
Whenever,  by  any  peculiar  circumftanceti  m 
officer  has  no  reafon  to  lay  his  account  wilk 
being  expofed  to  any  uncommon  dai^er,  k 
is  very  apt  to  lofe  the  gaiety  and  diffipated 
thoughtleflhefs  of  his  character.  The  ci^ittti 
of  a  city  guard  is  commonly  as  fbber,  carefid^ 
and  penurious  an  animal  as  therefl  of  hisleHov- 
citizens.  A  long  peace  is,  for  the  fame  reafto^ 
very  apt  to  diminifh  the  difference  between  dtt 
civil  and  the  military  charadtcr.  The  ordinaij 
fituation,  however,  of  men  of  this  profefBoB, 
renders  gaiety,  and  a  degree  of  diffipation,  ft 
much  their  ufual  chara6ier;  and  cuftom  hUt 
in  our  imagination,  fo  flron^y  conneAed  du 
cliara6ter  with  this  flate  of  life,  that  we  are  veijf 
apt  to  defpife  any  man,  whofe  peculiar  humour 
or  fituation  renders  him  incapable  of  acquiriag 
it»    We  laugh  at  the  grave  aad  careful  fiioes  of 

acity 
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%■  iity  guard,  which  fo  little  refemble  thofe  of  C  H  A  P. 
Aeir  profeffion.  They  themfelves  feem  often  ^^J^ 
*<ta  be  aihamed  of  the  regularity  of  their  own 
4Banners,  and,  not  to  be  out  of  the  falhion  of 
r^h^  trade,  are  fond  of  affe£ling  that  levity, 
^^pliich  lA  by  no  means  natural  to  them.  What- 
-.ever  is  the  deportment  which  we  have  been 
^•cciiilomed  to  fee  in  a  reipe£lable  order  of 
^am,  it  comes  to  be  fo  aflbciated  in  our  ima- 
l^aatton  with  that  order,  that  whenever  we  fee 
*2|he  one,  we  lay  our  account  that  we  are  to  meet 
/^iPith  the  other,  and  when  difappointed,  mifs 
^Ibmething  which  we  expedted  to  find.  We  are 
^MDbarrafled,  and  put  to  a  fland,  and  know  not 
4kiw  to  addrefs  ourfelves  to  a  character,  which 
^^Jj^amly  affe£ts  to  be  of  a  different  (pecies  from 
^^thofe  with  which  we  ihould  have  been  difpofed 
^to  dafi  it. 

^  The  different  fituations  of  different  ages  and 
^iieumtries  are  apt,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  give 
^iMButeat  characters  to  the  generality  of  thofe 
^^^vho  live  in  them,  and  their  fentiments  concern- 
the  particular  degree  of  each  quality,  that 
i  eitiier  blamable  or  praife-worthy,  vary,  accord- 
\iig^  to  that  degree  which  is  ufual  in  their  own 
^'country,  and  in  their  own  times.  That  degree 
Scuf  politenefs,  which  would  be  highly  efleemed, 
iqpeflii^,  would  be  thought  effeminate  adulation, 
^«ift  Ruffia,  would  be  regarded  as  rudenefs  and 
Jwrbarifm  at  the  court  of  France.  That  degree 
f  *  lyf  order  and  frugality,  which,  in  a  Polifli  noble- 
I  Sium,  would  be  confidered  as  exceflive  parfimony, 
'  ^would  be  regarded  as  extravagance  in  a  citizen 
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P  A  R  T  of  Aihfterdam.    Every  age  and  country  look 
upon  that  degree  of  each  quality,  which  is  coni* 
monly  to  be  met  wdth  in  thofe  who  are  efteemel 
among  themfelves,  as  the  golden  mean  of  tM 
particular  talent  or  virtue.     And  as  this  varid^ 
according  as  their  different  circumftances  rendtf 
different  qualities  more  or  lefs  habitual  to  theiii 
their  fentiments  concerning  the  exa£t  proprielj 
of  chara6ler  and  behaviour  vary  adcordin^y.- 
Among  civilized  nations,  the  virtues  wlikA 
are  founded   upon  humanity,   are  more  culti- 
vated than  thofe  which  are  founded  upon  lUf- 
denial  and  the  command  of  the  paffions.  AmcMig 
rude  and  barbarous  nations,  it  is  quite  othef* 
wife,  the  virtues  of  felf-dcniill  are  more  cultf- 
vated  than  thofe  of  humanity.    The  genenl 
fecurity  and  happinefs  which  prevail  in  ages  of 
civility  and  politenefs,  afford  little  exerciie  to 
the  contempt  of  danger,  to  patience  in  endur*' 
ing  labour,   hunger,  and  pain.     Poverty  may 
cafily  be  avoided,  and  the  contempt  of  it  there- 
fore  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a  virtue.     The  abffr 
nonce  from  pleafure  becomes  lefi  neceflary,  and 
the  mind  is  more  at  liberty  to  Unbend  itfelf, 
and  to  indulge   its  natural  inclinations  in  aO 
thofe  particular  rcfpe6ls. 

Among  favages  and  barbarians  it  is  quite 
otherwife.  Every  favage  undergoes  a  fort  of 
Spartan  difcipline,  and  by  the  neceffity  of  hs 
fituation  is  inured  to  every  fort  of  hardfhip.  He 
is  in  continual  danger :  he  is  often  expofed  tb 
the  greateft  extremities  of  hunger,  and  fte- 
quently  dies  of  pure  want.     His  circumftanoifts 

not 
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t  only  habituate  him  to  every  fort  of  diftre&,  chap. 
;.  teach  him  to  give  way  to  none  of  the  paJf-  ^ 
08  which  that  diilrefs  is  apt  to  excite.  He 
)  expe^  from  his  countrymen  no  iympatliy  or 
lulgence  for  fuch  weaknefs.  Before  w^e  can 
1  much  for  otliers,  we  mull  in  fome  meafure 
at  eafe  ourfelves.  If  our  own  .mifery. pinches 
ypiyfev^ely,  we  have.n9  leifujce  to  attend 
that  of*  our  neighbour :  and  all  favages  are 
^  much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and 
ceffities,  to  give  much  attention  tp  thofe  of 
other  perfon.  A  favage,  therefore,  whatever 
the  nature  of  his  diilrefs,  expe^  no  fympa- 
f  from  thofe  about  him^  aifid  c^fdains,  upob 
\t  account,  to  expofe  himfelf,  by  allowing  the 
ft.  weaknels  to  efcap^  him.  His  paflions,  how 
ious  and  violent  foever,  are  never  permitted 
diilurb  the  ferenity  of  his  countenance  or 
)  CQmpofuca  of '  his^Qonduct  and  behaviour. 
le  favage3  in  North  Ainejrica,  wq  are  told, 
(une  ypon  ^11  pcc^fioris  the^grea^tefl  indiffe- 
^e^  ai)d  would  think  t^ienifelves  degraded  if 
&y  ihould  ever  appear  in  any  reli}e6l;  to  be 
oroome,  either  by  love,  or  griefs  or  refent- 
uOtU  Their  magnanimity  and  felf-command, 
ihi^  refpe6l;,  are  almofl  beyond  t^e  cpncep- 
o  pf  £ur<q>eans.  In  a  country  in  which  all 
m  are  upqn  a  level,  with^  regard  to  rank,  and 
iune,  it.  might  be  expelled  th^t  the  mutual 
tdinfttions  of  th6  two  parties  fhould  be  the 
ly  thing  confidpred  in  marriages,  and  {hould 
indulged  withoi^t  any  fort  of  control.  This, 
fwever,  is  the  country  in  which  all  xnarriages, 
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PART  without  exception,  are  made  up  by  the  parents, 
and  in  which  a  young  man  would  think  him- 
felt  diigraced  for  ever,  if  he  fliewed  the  lesft 
preference  of  one  woman  above  another,  or  did 
not  exprefs  the  mofl  complete  indifTerence,  both 
about  the  time  when,  and  the  perfon  to  whom, 
he  was  to  be  married.  The  weaknefs  of  love, 
which  is  fo  much  indulged  in  ages  of  humanity 
and  politenefs,  is  regarded  among  iavages  ts 
the  moil  unpardonable  effeminacy.  Even  after 
the  marriage,  the  two  parties  feem  to  be  afliamed 
of  a  connexion  which  is  founded  upon  fi> 
fordid  a  neceffity.  They  do  not  live  together. 
They  fee  one  another  by  ftealth  only.  They 
both  continue  to  dwell  in  the  houfes  of  thev 
refpeftive  fathers,  and  the  open  cohabitation  of 
the  two  fexes,  which  is  permitted  without  bfaune 
in  all  other  countries,  is  here  confidered  as  die 
moil  indecent  and  unmanly  fenfuality.  Nor  11 
it  only  over  this  agreeable  pailion  that  tfaej 
exert  this  abfolute  felf-command.  They  often 
bear,  in  the  iight  of  all  their  countrymen,  wiA 
injuries,  reproach,  and  tlie  groffeft  inftilts,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  greateil  infenfibility,  and 
without  expreiling  the  finallefl  refeutment 
When  a  favage  is  made  prilbner  of  war,  and 
receives,  as  is  ufual,  the  fentence  of  death  from 
his  conquerors,  he  hears  it  without  expreflbog 
any  emotion,  and  afterwards  fubmits  to  the 
moil  dreadful  torments,  without  ever  bemoto- 
ing  himfelf,  or  difcovering  any  other  paflbv 
but  contempt  of  his  enemies.  While  he  is  hong 
by  the  Ihoulders  over  a  flow  fire,  he  derides  hk 

tormentorsy 
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tormentors,  and  tells  them  with  how  much  more  chap. 
ingenuity  he  himfelf  had  tormented  fuch  of  their  °- 
countrymen  as  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  After 
he  has  been  fcorched  and  burnt,  and  lacerated 
in  all  the  moll  tender  and  feufible  parts  of  his 
body  for  feveral  hours  together,  he  is  often 
allowed,  in  order  to  prolong  his  mifery,  a  ihort 
reQ>ite,  and  is  taken  down  from  the  ftake :  he 
employs  this  interval  in  talking  upon  all  indiffe- 
rent fubje6l8,  inquires  after  the  news  of  the 
country,  and  feems  indifferent  about  nothing 
but  his  own  fituation.  The  ipe6lators  exprefs 
the  fame  infenfibility ;  the  fight  of  fo  horrible 
an  objedl  feems  to  make  no  impreifion  upon 
tiiem }  they  fcarce  look  at  the  prifoner,  except 
when  they  lend  a  hand  to  torment  him.  At 
other  times  they  finoke  tobacco,  and  amufe 
themfelves  with  any  common  obje£l,  as  if  no 
liich  matter  was  going  on.  Every  favnge  is  faid 
to  prepare  himfelf  from  his  earlieil  youth  for  this 
dreadful  end.  He  compofes,  for  this  purpofe, 
what  they  call  the  fong  of  death,  a  long  which 
he  is  to  fing  when  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  is  expiring  under  the  tor- 
tures which  they  inflidl  upon  him.  It  conlills 
of  infults  upon  his  tormentors,  and  expreffes 
the  highell  contempt  of  death  and  ])iin.  He 
fings  this  fong  upon  all  extraordinary  occafions, 
when  he  goes  out  to  war,  when  he  meets  his 
enemies  in  the  field,  or  whenever  he  has  a  mind 
to  ihow  that  he  has  familiarifed  his  imagination 
to  the  molt  dreadful  misfortunes,  and  that  no 
human  event  can  daunt  his  refolution,  or  alter 
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P  A  R  T  his  purpofe.  The  fame  contempt  of  death  and 
^*  torture  prevails  among  all  other  lavage  natioDL 
There  is  not  a  negro  from  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
who  does  not,  in  this  relpe3:,  poflMs  a  degree 
of  magrianimity  which  the  Ibul  of  his  fbfdid 
mafter  is  too  oflen  fcarce  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing. Fortune  never  exerted  more  cruelly  her 
empire  over  mankind,  than  when  (he  ful>)e6ted 
thofe  nations  of  heroes  to  the  refufe  of  the  jaib 
bf  Europe,  to  wretches  who.poffefs  the  virtues 
neither  of  the  countries  which  they  come  froi&y 
.  nor  of  thofe  which  they  go  to,  and  whofe  leviQr, 
brutality,  and  bafenefs,.  fo  juftly  expofe  them 
to  the  contempt  of  the  vanquiflied. 

This  heroic  and  unconquerable  firmnefi, 
which  the  cuftom  and  education  of  his  conn- 
try  demand  of  every  favage,  is  not  required  dt 
thofe  who  are  .brought  up  to  live  in  civilized 
focieties.  If  thefe  laft  complain  when  they  are 
in  pain,  if  they  grieve  when  they  are  in  diftreis, 
if  they  allow  themfelves  eithfer  to  be  ■  overcome 
by  love,  or  to  be  difcompofed  by  anger,  they 
are  eaiily  pardoned.  Such  weaknefles  are  not 
apprehended  to  affe6t  the  effential  parts  of  their 
character.  As  long  as  they  do  not  allow  them- 
felves to  be  tranfported  to  do  any  thing  contraiy 
to  juftice  or  humanity,  they  lofe  but  little  repu- 
tation, though  the  ferehity  of  their  counte- 
nance, or  the  compofure  of  their  difcourfe  and 
behaviour,  fhould  be  fomcwhat-ruflfted  and  dif- 
turbed.  A  humane  and  poliflied  people,  who 
have  more  feniibility  to  the  paffions  of  others, 
can  more  readily  enter  into  an  animated  and 
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ptffionate  behaviour,  and  can  more  eaiily  par«  chap. 
don  fome  little  excefs.  The  perfon  principally 
concerned  is  ienfible  of  this ;  and  being  afTured 
of  the  equity  of  his  judges,  indulges  himfelf  in 
ftronger  expreffions  of  paffion,  and  is  left  afraid 
of  expofing  himfelf  to  their  contempt  by  the 
violence  of  his  emotions.  We  can  venture  to 
fexprefs  more  emotion  in  the  prefence  of  a  friend 
than  in  that  of  a  llranger,  becaufe  we  expeft 
more  indulgence  from  the  one  than  from  the 
other.  And  in  the  fame  manner  the  rules  of 
decorum  among  civilized  nations,  admit  of  a 
more  animated  behaviour,  than  is  approved  of 
among  barbarians.  The  firft  converfe  together 
with  die  opennefs  of  friends ;  the  fecond  with 
the  referve  of  ftrangers.  The  emotion  and  viva- 
city with  which  the  French  and  the  Italians,  the 
two  mod  polilhed  nations  upon  the  continent, 
exprefs  themfelves  on  occafions  that  are  at  all 
interefting,  furprife  at  firft  thofe  ftrangers  who 
happen  to  be  travelling  among  them,  and  who, 
luhring  been  educated  among  a  people  of  duller 
fenfibility,  cannot  enter  into  this  paflionate 
behaviour,  of  which'  they  have  never  feen  any 
example'  in  their  own  country.  A  young 
$^nch  nobleman  will  weep  in  the  prefence  of 
the  whole  court  upon  being  refuied  a  regiment. 
An  Italian,  fays  the  Abbot  Du  Bos,  expreifes 
4iiore  emotion  on  being  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
twenty  (hillings,  than  an  Englifhman  on  receiv- 
ing the  fentence  of  death.  Cicero,  in  the  times 
of  the  higheft  Roman  politenefs,  couid,  witliout 
degradibg  himfelf,  weep  with  all  the  bitternefs 
:  of 
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P  A  K  T  of  fbrrow  in  the  fight  of  the  wfa<^  fenate  and 
the  whole  people ;  as  it  is  evident  he  muft  hava 
done  in  the  end  of  almofl  every  oration.  The 
orators  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  ages  of  Roma 
could  not  probably,  confiilent  with  the  numnea 
of  the  times,  have  exprefied  themfelves  with  fi> 
much  emotion.  It  would  have  been  regarded, 
I  fuppofe,  as  a  violation  of  nature  andproprif^ 
in  the  Scipios,  in  the  Leliules,  and  in  tlie  dder 
Cato,  to  have  expofed  fo  much  tendemels  to 
the  view  of  the  public.  Thofe  ancient  warrion 
could  exprefs  themfelves  with  order,  gravity, 
and  good  judgment :  but  are  iaid  to  have  he&k 
ftrangers  to  that  fublime  and  paflionate  elo* 
quence  which  was  firil  introduced  into  Rome, 
not  many  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicero,  by 
the  twto  Gracchi,  by  Craflus,  and  by  Sulpitius. 
This  animated  eloquence,  which  has  been  long 
praftifed,  with  or  without  fuccefi,  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  is  but  juft  beginning  to  be 
introduced  into  England.  So  wide  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  degrees  of  felf-command 
which  are  required  in  civilized  and  in  barba- 
rous nations,  and  by  fuch  different  ilandards  do 
they  judge  of  the  propriety  of  behaviour. 

This  difference  gives  occafion  to  many  othen 
that  are  not  leis  effential.  A  poliihed  peo|de 
being  accuilomed  to  give  way,  in  fome  meafuie, 
to  the  movements  of  nature,  become  frank* 
open,  and  fincere.  Barbarians,  on  th^  coit 
trary,  being  obliged  to  iinother  and  conceal  the 
appearance  of  every  paffion,  neceffarily  acquire 
the  habits  of  falfehood  and  diffimulatioiu    It  i$ 
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ibferved  by  all  thofe  who  have  been  conver&nt  CHAR, 
irith  lavage  nations,  whether  in  Aiia,  Africa,  or  ^ 
A[merica,  that  they  are  all  equally  impenetra- 
Me,  and  that,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  con- 
Real  the  truth,  no  examination  is  capable  of 
ifawing  it  from  them.  They  cannot  be  trepan- 
led  by  the  mod  artful  queflions.  The  torture 
itISdf  is  incapable  of  making  them  confefs  any 
fting  which  they  have  no  mind  to  tell.  The 
Mffions  of  a  lavage  too,  though  they  never 
sxprefi  themfelves  by  any  outward  emotion, 
tmt  lie  concealed  in  the  bread  of  the  fufferer, 
ire,  notwithftanding,  all  mounted  to  the  higheft 
pHch  of  fury.  Though  he  feldom  ihows  any 
^fmptoms  of  anger,  yet  his  vengeance,  when 
lie  comes  to  give  way  to  it,  is  always  (anguinary 
ind  dreadful.  The  lead  afiront  drives  him  to 
deQiair.  His  countenance  and  difcourfe  indeed 
ire  iliU  ibber  and  compofed,  and  expre&  no- 
thing but  the  moil  perfe6b  tranquillity  of  mind : 
but  his  anions  are  often  the  moft  furious  and 
riolent.  Among  the  North- Ame  leans  it  is  not 
nfcommon  for  perfons  of  the  tendered  age  and 
HU>re  fearful  fex  to  drown  themfelves  upon 
receiving  only  a  flight  reprimand  from  their 
Mothers,  and  this  too  without  expreffing  any 
paffion,  or  ikying  any  thing,  except,  you  JhaU 
MO  hnger  have  a  daughter.  In  civilized  nations 
the  paflions  of  men  are  not  commonly  fo  furious 
or  lb  <}e^erate.  They  are  often  clamorous  and 
Doily,  but  are  feldom  very  hurtful ;  and  feem 
firequently  to  aim  at  no  other  fatisfa6tion,  but 
that  of  convincing  the  fpe^ator,  that  they  are 

in 
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p  A  R  T  in  the  right  to  be  fo  much  moved,  and  <^  pio- 
y*     ,  curing  his  fympathy  and  approbation. 

AU  thefe  effects  of  cuflom  and  fafhion,  hov- 
ever,  upon  the  moral  fentiments  of  mankind, 
are  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which 
they  give  occafion  to  in  fome  other  cafes ;  and 
it  is  not  concerning  the  general  ftyle  of  cjba- 
ra6}:er  and  behaviour,  that  thofe  principles  pro- 
duce the  greateil  pcrverfion  of  judgment,  but 
concerning  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  pa^ 
ticular  ufages. 

The  different  manners  which  cuilom  teachei 
us  to  approve  of  in  the  different  profeffions  an4 
Hates  of  life,  do  not  concern  things  of  the 
greateil  importance.  We  expedl  truth  and  jiif- 
tice  from  an  old  man  as  well  as  from  a  young, 
from  a  clergyman  as  well  as  from  an  officer; 
and  it  is  in  matters  of  iinall  moment  only  .that 
we  look  for  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  their 
refpe£live  chara6lers.  With  regard  to  theft 
too,  there  is  often  Ibme  unobferved  circum* 
fiance  which,  if  it  was  attended  to,  would  (how 
us,  that,  independent  of  cuilom,  there  was  t 
propriety  in  the  charafler  which  cuilom  had 
taught  us  to  allot  to  each  profeiiion.  We  can* 
not  complain,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  that  the 
perveriion  of  natural  fentiment  is  very  great. 
Though  the  manners  of  different  nations  require 
different  degrees  of  the  fame  quality,  in  the 
character  which  they  think  worthy  of  ^leem, 
yet  the  woril  that  can  be  faid  to  happen  evea 
here,  is  that  the  duties  of  one  virtue  are  fome- 
times  extended  fo  as  to  encroach  a  little  upoa 

the 
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he  preempts  of  feme  other.  The  ruftic  hoi|ri-  c  aji  9. 
ality  that  is  in  felhion  among  the  Poles  en* 
aroaches,  perhaps,  a  little  upon  oeconomy  and 
Kood  order ;  and  the  fhigality  that  is  eileemed 
n  Holland,  upon  generofity  and  good»fellow(hip. 
rhe  hardinefs  demanded  of  lavages  diminifhes 
heir  humanity ;  and,  perhaps,  the  delicate  (en- 
ibility  required  in  civilized  nations,  fometimes 
leftroys  the  mafculine  firmnefs  of  the  charadter. 
[a  general,  the  ftyle  of  manners  which  takes 
ilace  in  any  nation,  may  commonly  upon  the 
irhole  be  faid  to  be  that  which  is  mod  fuitable 
o  its  fituation.  Hardinefs  is  the  charadiei* 
nod  fuitable  to  the  circumflances  of  a  favage ; 
eniibility  to  thofe  of  one  who  lives  in  a  very 
nvilized  fociety.  Even  here,  therefore,  we 
uinnot  complain  that  the  moral  fentiments  of 
nen  are  very  grofsly  perverted. 

It  is  not  therefore  in  the  general  ftyle  of  con- 
lu£);  or  behaviour  that  cuftom  authorifes  the 
i^ideft  departure  from  what  is  the  natural  pro- 
priety of  action.  With  regard  to  particular 
liages,  its  influence  is  often  much  more  deftruc- 
ive  of  good  morals,  and  it  is  capable  of 
>ftablilhing,  as  lawful  and  blamelefs,  particular 
i£Hons,  which  fhock  the  plaineft  principles  of 
ri^t  and  wrong. 

Can  there  be  greater  barbarity,  for  example, 
than  to  hurt  an  infant  ?  Its  helpleflhefs,  its  inn6- 
:;ence«  its  amiablenefs,  call  forth  the  compaffion, 
Bven  of  an  enemy,  and  not  to  (pare  that  tender 
ige  is  regarded  as  the  moft  furious  effort  of  an 
mraged  and  cruel  conqueror.    What  then  fhould 

we 
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p  A  R  T  we  Imagine  muil  be  the  heart  of  a  parent  who 
^*  could  injure  that  weaknefs  which  even  a  fiirious 
enemy  is  afraid  to  violate  ?  Yet  the  expofition, 
that  is,  the  murder  of  new-bom  infants,  was  s 
pra6lice  allowed  of  in  almoil  all  the  ftates  of 
Greece,  even  among  the  polite  and  civilized 
Athenians  ;  and  whenever  the  circumftances  ct 
the  parent  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  bring  op 
the  child,  to  abandon  it  to  hunger,  or  to  wild 
beads,  was  regarded  without  blmne  or  cenfure. 
This  practice  had  probably  begun  in  times  of 
the  moft  favage  barbarity.  The  imaginations  erf* 
men  had  been  firil  made  familiar  with  it  in  that 
earlieil  period  of  fociety,  and  the  uniform  con- 
tinuance of  the  cuilom  had  hindered  them  afler- 
;  wards  from  perceiving  its  enormity.  We  find, 
at  this  day,  that  this  practice  prevails  among  all 
favage  nations ;  and  in  that  rudefl  and  loweft 
ftate  of  fociety  it  is  undoubtedly  more  pardonable 
than  in  any  other.  Tlie  extreme  indigence  of  a 
favage  is  often  fuch  that  he  himfelf  is  frequently 
expofed  to  the  greateft  extremity  of  hunger,  be 
oflen  dies  of  pure  want,  and  it  is  frequently  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  fupport  both  himfelf  and  his 
child.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  in 
this  cafe  he  fhould  abandon  it.  One  who,  in 
flying  from  an  enemy,  whom  it  was  impoflible  to 
refifl,  fhould  throw  down  liis  infant,  becaufe  it 
retarded  his  flight,  would  furely  be  excufable; 
iince,  by  attempting  to  fave  it,  he  could  only 
hope  for  the  confolation  of  dying  with  it.  That 
in  this  (late  of  fociety,  therefore,  a  parent  fbouM 
be  allowed  to  judge  whetlier  he  can  bring  aphis 

child, 
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diild,  ought  not  to  furprife  us  fo  greatly.  In  chap. 
the  latter  aged  of  Greece,  however,  the  fame  ^ 
thing  was  permitted  from  views  of  remote 
intereft  or  conveniency,  which  could  by  no 
means  excufe  it.  Uninterrupted  cuilom  had  by 
this  time  fo  thoroughly  authorifed  the  practice, 
that  not  only  the  loofe  maxims  of  the  world 
tolerated  this  barbarous  prerogative,  but  even 
the  dodtrine  of  philofophers,  which  ought  to 
have  been  more  jufl  and  accurate,  was  led  away 
by  the  eftablifhed  cuilom,  and  upon  this,  as 
upon  many  other  occafions,  inflead  of  cenfur* 
iog,  fupported  the  horrible  abufe,  by  far-fetched 
Gonfiderations  of  public  utility.  Ariflotle  talks 
of  it  as  of  what  the  magiflrate  ought  upon 
many  occafions  to  encourage.  The  humane 
Hato  b  of  the  fame  opinion,  and,  with  all  that 
love  of  mankind  which  feems  to  animate  all  his 
imtings,  no  where  marks  this  practice  with 
diiapprobation.  When  cuftom  can  give  fanp* 
lion  to  fo  dreadful  a  violation  of  humanity,  we 
may  well  imagine  that  there  is  fcarce  any  par- 
ticular practice  fo  grofs  which  it  cannot  autho* 
fife.  Such  a  thing,  we  hear  men  eveiy  day 
laying,  is  commonly  done,  and  they  feem  to 
think  this  a  fufficient  apology  for  what,  in  itfelf» 
is  the  mod  unjufl  and  unreafonable  conduA. 

There  is  an  obvious  reafon  why  cuilom 
fliould  never  pervert  our  fentiments  with  regard 
to  the  general  ilyle  and  chara6ler  of  conduct  and 
behaviour,  in  the  fame  degree  as  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  or  unlawfulnefs  of  particular 
uiages.    There  never  can  be  any  fuch  cuilom. 

3  No 
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PART  No  fociety  could  fiibfift  a  moment,  in  which  the 
V-       ufual  ftrain  of  men's  condufit  and  behaviour  was 
of  a  piece  with  the  horrible  practice  I  havejull 
now  mentioned. 
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PART    VI. 
Of  the  Charactei^  of  Virtue. 

Confifting  of  Three  Se£l;io^s• 

INTRODUCTION. 

[XT HEN  we  coniider  the  charafter  of  any 
•^  ▼  individual,  we  naturally  view  it  under 
wo  different  afpe6ls }  firft,  as  it  may  affe6i  his 
vm  happineis ;  and  fecondly,  as  it  may  affe£t 
lat  of  other  people. 


SECTION  I. 

f  THE  CHARACTER  OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  80 
FAR  AS  IT  AFFECTS  HIS  OWN  HAPPINESS  ;  OR 
OF  PRUDENCE. 

rHE  prefervation  and  healthful  ftate  of  the  s  E  C  T* 
body  feem  to  be  tlie  objefts  which  Nature  ^  ^ 
fft  recommends  to  the  care  of  every  individual. 
VOL.  I.  B  B  The 
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PART  The  appetites  of  hunger  and  third,  the  agre^ 
able  or  diiagreeable  feniations  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  may  be  confideied 
as  leffons  delivered  by  the  voice  of  Nature  hcr- 
felf,  dire6ling  him  what  he  ought  to  chufe,  and 
what  he  ought  to  avoid,  for  this  purpofe.  Ths 
firft  leiTons  which  he  is  taught  by  thofe  to  whom 
his  childhood  is  entruiled,  tend,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  to  the^^^^  purpofe.  Their  prin- 
cipal obje6t  is  to  teach  him  how  to  keep  out  of 
harm's  way. 

As  he  grows  up,  he  foon  learns  that  fome  care 
and  forefight  are  neceffary  for  providing  the 
means  of  gratifying  thofe  natural  appetites,  of 
procuring  pleafure  and  avoiding  pain,  of  pro- 
curing  the  agreeable  and  avoiding  the  diiagree- 
able temperature  of  heat  and  cold.  In  the 
proper  direction  of  this  care  and  forefight  con* 
fids  the  art  of  preferving  and  increafing  what  is 
called  his  external  fortune. 

Though  it  is  id  order  to  fupply  the  neceffities 
and  conveniences  of  the  body,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  external  fortune  -are  originally  recom- 
mended to  us,  yet  we  cannot  live  long  in  the 
world  without  perceiving  that  the  relped  of 
our  equals,  our  credit  and  ran?c  in  the  ibcie^ 
we  live  in,  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree 
in  which  we  poiTefs,  or  are  fuppofed  to  pofleis, 
thofe  advantages.  The  defire  of  beeoming  the 
proper  objefts  of  this  refpeft,  of  deferving  and 
obtaining  this  credit  and  rank  among  our  equals, 
is,  perhaps,  tiie  ftrongeft  of  all  our  defires^  and 
our  anxiety  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  fortune 

is 
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b  accordingly  much  more  excited  and  irritated  SECT 
by  this  defire,  than  by  that  of  fupplying  all  the       ^* 
neceflities  and  convenieiicies  of  the  body,  which 
are  alwa3rs  very  eafily  fupplied. 

Our  rank  and  credit  among  our  equals,  too, 
lepend  very  much  upon,  what,  perhaps,  a  vir- 
tuous man  would  wifli  them  to  depend  entirely, 
our  character  and  condu6l,  or  upon  the  confi- 
ience,  efteem,  and  good-will,  which  thefe 
naturally  excite  in  the  people  we  live  with. 

The  care  of  the  health,  of  the  fortune,  of  the 
rank  and  reputation  of  the  individual,  the  ob- 
jefts  upon  which  his  comfort  and  happinefs  in 
this  life  are  fuppofed  principally  to  depend,  is 
[X>nfidered  as  the  proper  buiinefs  of  that  virtue 
prhich  is  commonly  called  Prudence. 

We  fufier  more,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
Rrfaen  we  fall  from  a  better  to  a  worfe  fituation, 
than  we  ever  enjoy  when  we  rife  from  a  worfe 
to  a  better.  Security,  therefore,  is  the  firit  and 
die  principal  objeft  of  prudence.  It  is  averfe 
tp  expole  our  health,  our  fortune,  our  rank,  or 
reputation,  to  any  fort  of  hazard.  It  is  rather 
atutious  than  enterprifing,  and  more  anxious 
x>  preferve  the  advantages  which* we  already 
lofifeis,  than  forward  to.  prompt  us  to  the  ac- 
luifition  of  ftill  greater  advantages.  The  me- 
liods  of  improving  our  fortune,  which  it  princi- 
laily  recommends  to  us,  are  thofe  which  expofe 
o  no  lofs  or  hazard ;  real  knowledge  and  Ikill 
n  our  trade  or  profeffion,  afSduity  and  induftry 
n  the  exercife  of  it,  frugality,  and  even  forae 
legree  of  parfimony,  in  all  our  expences. 

B  B  a  The 
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PART     The  prudent  man  always  ftudies  (erioufly  ix4 
y^^     earnefUy  to  underftand  whatever  he  profeflestf 
imdaritand,  and  not  merely  to  perfuade  othtf 
people  that  he  underitands  it ;  and  thoqg^  hi| 
talents  may  not  always  be  very  brilliant,  they 
are  always  perfedtly  genuine.    He  neither  ffit 
deavour^  to  impofe  upon  you  by  th^  Cunping 
devices  of  w  artful  impoftor,  nor  by  the  arrogiM 
airs  of  an  afluming  pedant,  npr  by  the  confident 
aflertions  of  a  fuperficial  and  impudent  preteOf 
der.     He  is  not  oftentatious  even  of  the  abilities 
which  he  really  po^eifes.     His  converfittioo  19 
fimple  and  modeil,  and  he  is  averfe  to  aU  th^ 
quackiih  arts   by  which   other  people  fb  fre- 
quently tbruil  themfelves  into  public  notice  aod 
reputation.    For  reputation  in  his  profeflion  he 
}8  naturally  difpo&d  to  rely  a  good  deal  upon 
the  folidity  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities ;  and 
he  does  not  always  think  of  cultivating  the 
favour  of  tho(e  litde  club^  and  cabals,  who,  in 
the  fuperior  arts  and  fciences,  fb  often  ereft 
themfelves  into  the  fupreme  judges  of  merit  ( 
and  who  make  it  tlieir  bufinefs  to  celebrate  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  one  another,  and  to  decry 
whatever  can  come  intp  competition  with  theat 
If  he  ever  eonne&s  l^imfelf  with  any  Ibciety  f^ 
this  kind,  it  i^  merely  in  felf-defence,  not  widi  ^ 
view  to  impofe  upon  the  public,  but  to  hinder 
the  public  from  being  impofed  upon,  to  his  dif* 
advantage,  by  the  clamours,  the  whiQiers,  or 
the  intrigues,  either  of  that  particuhur  fociety, 
or  of  fome  other  of  the  fame  kind. 

The 
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:  The  ptudent  man  is  always  fiilcere,  atid  feds  8  £  c  T« 
KMTor  at  the  very  thought  of  expofing  himfelf  ^* 
o  the  di%race  which  attends  upon  the  detec- 
ion  of  falfehood.  But  though  always  fincete^ 
le  is  not  always  frank  and  open ;  and  though 
le  never  tells  any  thing  but  the  truths  he  doe9 
lot  always  think  himfelf  bound,  whdn  net  pro- 
lerly  called  upon,  to  tell  the  whole  tfuth.  As 
le  is  cautious  in  his  aftions,  fo  he  is  referved  in 
Us  fpeech;  and  never  rafhly  or  unneceflarily 
Intrudes  his  opinion  concerning  either  things  ot 
[Msibns. 

Tlie  prudent  man,  though  not  always  diftin^ 
l^fhed  by  the  moil  exquifite  fenfibiUty^  is 
dways  very  capable  of  friendlhip.  But  his 
Briendfhip  is  not  that  ardent  aiid  paflictnate^  but 
Mo  often  tranfitory  affe^tion^  which  appe^s  ib 
ielicious  to  the  genferofity  of  youth  and  ineX^ 
fierience.  It  is  a  fedate,  but  fleady  and  faithful 
Ittaehment  to  a  few  well-tried  arid  wdl-chofen 
boasipanions ;  in  the  choice  of  whom  he  is  hot 
fllided  by  the  giddy  admiriation  of  ihimng  $c« 
Mttnpliihments,  but  by  the  fob^r  6iteem  of 
■wdefty,  difcrcttion,  ahd  geiod  condu6i.  Bui 
though  capable  of  friendfhip^  he  is  Diot  alWfiyil 
much  difpofed  to  general  fociality.  .  He  rarely 
^d^uents,  and  more  rarely  figures  in  thofe  el3n- 
Hvial  fbdeties  which  are  difttn^fhed  foi,  th^ 
lOlHty  and  gaiety  of  their  converiktidn.  Theij* 
Wiy  of  life  might  too  oflen  intllrfbre  wHh.tb^ 
regukrity  of  ins  temfietancey  ini^ht  ititemipt 
llie  fleadinefs  of  his  induAry^  or  htetk  ixk  bpen 
die  flfiftiie&  of  his  frngaMtyi  * 

B  B  3  But 
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p  A  R  T  But  though  his  converiation  may  not  alwtys 
be  very  fprightly  or  diverting,  it  is  always  per- 
feftly  inoffenlive.  He  hates  the  thought  of 
being  guilty  of  any  petulance  or  rudenefi. 
He  never  aflumes  impertinently  over  any  body, 
and,  upon  all  common  occafions,  is  willing  to 
place  himfelf  rather  below  than  above  his  equals. 
Both  in  his  condu6l  and  converfation,  he  is  an 
exa6l  obferver  of  decency,  and  refpefts  with  an 
almoft  religious  fcrnpulofity,  all  the  eftablifhed 
decorums  and  ceremonials  of  fociety.  And,  in 
this  refpe6l,  he  fets  a  much  better  example  than: 
has  frequently  been  done  by  men  of  moch 
more  fplendid  talents  and  virtues ;  who,  in  all 
ages,  from  that  of  Socrates  and  Ariftippus,  down 
to  that  of  Dr.  Swift  and  Voltaire,  and  from  that 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  dowp  to 
that  of  the  great  Czar  Peter  of  Mofcovy,  have 
too  often  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  the  moil 
improper  and  even  infolent  contempt  of  all  the 
ordinary  decorums  of  life  and  converfation,  and 
who  have  thereby  fet  the  moil  pernicious  exam« 
pie  to  thofe  who  wifli  to  refemble  them,  and  who 
too  often  content  themfelves  with  imitating  their 
follies,  without  even  attempting  to  attain  their 
perfe6tions. 

In  the  fteadinefs  of  his  induftry  and  frugality, 
in  his  fleadily  facrificing  the  eafe  and  enjoyment 
of  the  prefent  moment  for  the  probable  expedta* 
tion  of  the  dill  greater  eafe  and  enjoyment  of  a 
more  diflant  but  more  lalling  period  of  time,  the 
prudent  man  is  always  both  fupported  and  re- 
warded by  the  entire  approbation  of  the  impar- 
tial. 
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Mediator,  and  of  the  reprefentative  of  the  SECT, 
irtial  fpe6lator,  the  man  within  the  bread.  ^  ^' 
impartial  fpedtatordoes  not  feel  himfelf  worn 
)y  the  prefent  labour  of  thofe  whofe  condu6l 
urveys ;  nor  does  he  feel  himfelf  folicited 
he  importunate  calls  of  their  prefent  appe- 
.     To  him  their  prefent,  and  what  is  likely 
5  their  future  fituation,  are  very  nearly  the 
; :  he  fees  them  nearly  at  the  fame  diftance, 
is  affetSled  by  them  very  nearly  in  the  fame 
ner.      He    knows,    however,    that  to  the 
>ns  principally  concerned,  they  are  very  far 
I  being  the  fame,  and  that  they  naturally 
I  Oiem  in  a  very  different  manner.      He 
lot  therefore  but   approve,   and  even  ^p- 
d,  that  proper   exertion  of  felf-command, 
;h  enables  them  to  a6t  as  if  their  prefent 
their  future  fituation  affe6led  them  nearly 
le  fame  manner  in  wliich  they  affect  him. 
lie  man  who  lives  within   his  income,  is 
irally  contented  with  his  fituation,  which, 
::ontinual,  though  fmall    accumulations,  is 
ring  better  and  better  every  day.     He  is 
>led  gradually  to  relax,  both  in  the  rigour  of 
>arfimony»  and  in  the  feverity  of  his  applica* 
}  and  he  feels  with  double  fatisfaflion  this 
lual  increafe  of  eafe  and .  enjo3mient,  from 
ng  felt  before  the  hardfliip  which  attended 
want  of  thein.     He  has  no  anxiety  to  change 
comfortable  a  fituatiqn,  and  does  not  go  in 
%  of  new  enterprifes  and  adventures,  which 
fat  endanger,  but  could  not  well  increafe, 
(ecure  tranquillity  which  he.  a6hially  enjoya* 

B  B  4     '  If 
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p  A  R  T  If  he  enters  into  any  new  prcge^  or  entar- 
^  prifes,  they  are  likely  to  be  well  concerted  and 
well  prepared.  He  can  never  be  hurried  or 
drove  into  them  by  any  neceflity,  but  his 
always  time  and  leiiure  to  deliberate  foberly  and 
cooUy  concerning  what  are  likely  to  be  their 
confequences. 

The  prudent  man  is  not  willing  to  lubjeft 
himfelf  to  any  relponfibility  which  his  duty  doci 
not  impofe  upon  him.  He  is  not  a  bufUer  in 
bufinefs  where  he  has  no  concern ;  is  not  a 
meddler  in  other  people's  afiairs  ;  is  not  a  pro- 
fefled  counfellor  or  advifer,  who  obtrudes  his 
advice  where  nobody  is  afking  it^  He  Confines 
himfelf,  as  much  as  his  duty  will  permit,  to  hii 
own  ai&irs,  and  has  no  tafte  for  that  fooliih  lU* 
portance  which  many  people  wilh  to  deme 
from  appearing  to  have  fome  influence  in  *tlie 
management  of  thofe  of  other  people.  He  i> 
averfe  to  enter  into  any .  party  difputes,  bates 
faction,  and  is  not  always  very  forward  to  liften 
to  the  voice  even  of  noble  and  great  ambition. 
When  diftin6lly  called  upon,  he  will  not  decline 
the  ferv'ice  of  his  country,  but  he  will  not  cabd 
in  order  to  force  himfelf  into  it, 'and  would  be 
much  better  pleafed  that  the  public  bufifieft 
were  well  managed  by  fome  other  peiioa,  tlm 
that  he  himfelf*  (hould  have  the  trouble,  and 
tncur  the  refponfibility,  of  managing  it.  In  tbt 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  would  prefer  'th6  uodi^ 
turbed  enjoyment  of  fecure  thmquillify^  nH 
oniy  to  all  the  vain  fplendour  of  iuccefifiil  Att^ 
bition,  but  to  the  re^  and  fblid  glory  cfptf* 

forming 
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Arming  the  greateil    and  mod  magnaninlous  sect. 
ftions. 

Prudence,  in  fliort,  when  directed  merely  to 
lie  care  of  the  health,  f  of  the  fortun£Oi  and 
f  the  rank  and  reputation  of  the  indivi<lual, 
liough  it  is  regarded  as  a  mod  refpedtable,  and 
ven  in  fome  degree,  as  an  amiable  and  agree* 
ble  quality,  yet  it  never  is  confidered  as  one» 
tther  of  the  moil  endearing,  or  of  the  mofl 
nnobling  of  the  virtues.  It  commands  a  cer- 
Btn  cold  efteem,  but  feems  not  entitled  to  any 
'ery  ardent  love  or  admiration. 

Wife  and  judicious  condu6l,  when  dire^ed  to 
p:^eater  and  nobler  purpofes  than  the  care  of 
lie  health,  the  fortune,  the  rank  and  reputation 
if  the  individual,  is  frequently  and  very  pro- 
iterly  called  prudence.  We  talk  of  the  pru- 
leQce  of  the  great  general,  of  the  great  flatef- 
wn,  of  the  great  legiflator.  Prudence  is,  in 
iQ  thefe  cafes,  combined  with  many  greater 
md  more  iplendid  virtues,  with  valour,  with 
fextenfive  and  ftrong  benevolence,  with  a  iacred 
[tqpard  to  the  rules  of  juilice,  and  all  thefe  iup< 
piirted  by  a  proper  degree  of  felf-command. 
tills  fuperior  prudence,  when  carried  to  the 
Wgfaefl  degree  of  perfeAion,  neceflarily  fup. 
mSoB  the  art,  the  talent,  and  the  habit  or  diipd^ 
Ititei  of  a^iiiig  with  the  moil  perfe£l  propriety 
R  .every  poffible  circumilance  and  fituation.  It 
mreflaiily  fiippofes  the  utmoft  perfe£lioti  of  aU 
Ihe  intciledual  and  of  ail  the  moral  virtues*  It 
i  Ae  beft  head^  joined  to  the  befl;  heart.  It  is 
§m  mb&  pecfeft  wifil    i  combined  with  the 

mod 
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PART  mod  perfect  virtue.      It  conftitutes  very  nearly  ^ 
^^  ,  the  chara6ler  of  the  Academical  or  Peripatetic  • 
fage,  as  the  inferior  prudence  does  that  of  die 
Epicf/  *n. 

Mere  imprudence,  or  the  mere  ^^^mt  of  tba 
capacity  to  take  care  of  one's-felf,  is,  with  the 
generous  and  humane,  the  object  of  oompaffion; 
with  thofe  of  lefs  delicate  fentiments,  of  negleft, 
or,  at  word,  of  contempt,  but  never  of  hatred  or 
indignation.  When  combined  with  Other  viceSi 
however,  it  aggravates  in  the  higheft  degree  the 
infamy  and  di%race  which  would  otherwift 
attend  them.  The  artful  knave,  whofe  dexten^ 
and  addrefs  exempt  him,  tliough  not  from 
ftrong  fufpicions,  yet  from  punifhment  or  diC 
tindt  dete£lion,  is  too  often  received  in  the 
world  with  an  indulgence  which  he  by  no  mean 
deferves.  The  awkward  and  fooliih  one,  idio^ 
for  want  of  this  dexterity  and  addrefs,  is  cm- 
vidled  and  brought  to  punifhment,  is  the  objeft 
of  univerfal  hatred,  contempt,  and  derifioo. 
In  countries  where  great  crimes  frequently  pa& 
unpunifhcd,  the  mod  atrocious  adtions  become 
almoil  familiar,  and  ceafe  to  imprefs  the  people 
with  that  horror  which  is  univerlally  felt  fli 
countries  where  an  exa£t  adminiflration  of  juC 
tice  takes  place.  The  injuftice  is  the  fame  is 
both  countries ;  but  the  imprudence  is  often 
very  difierent.  In  the  latter,  great  crimes  are 
evidently  great  follies.  In  the  former,  they  are 
not  always  confidered  as  fuch.  In  Italy,  duiii^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixteeith  century,  affiJU 
nations,  murders,  and  tven  murders  under  tm^ 

feem 
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to  have  been  almofl  familiar  among  the  sect. 
ior  ranks  of  people.  Csefar  Borgia  invited  '< 
>f  the  little  princes  in  his  neighbourhood, 
dl  poiTefled  little  fovereignties,  and  com- 
led  little  armies  of  their  own,  to  a  friendly 
rence  at  Senigaglia,  where,  as  foon  as  they 
idj  he  put  them  all  to  death.  This  infa- 
action,  though  certainly  not  approved  of 
in  that  age  of  crimes,  feems  to  have  con* 
ted  very  little  to  the  difcredit,  and  not  in 
eaft  to  the  ruin  of  the  perpetrator.  That 
happened  a  few  years  after  fr6m  caufes 
ether  difconnedied  with  this  crime.  Ma- 
el,  not  indeed  a  man  of  the  niceil  morality 
for  his  own  times,  was  refident,  as  miniftej: 
the  republic  of  Florence,  at  the  court  of 
r  Borgia  when  this  crime  was  committed, 
lives  a  very  particular  account  of  it,  and  in 
pure,  elegant,  and  iimple  language  which 
iguilhes  all  his  writings.  He  talks  of  it 
coolly ;  is  pleafed  with  the  addrefs  with 
b  t^ffifar  Borgia  conducted  it ;  has  much 
smpt  ibr  the  dupery  and  weaknefs  of  the 
ers  ;  but  no  compaffion  for  their  miferable 
intimely  death,  and  no  fort  of  indignation 
e  cruelty  and  falfehood  of  their  miuderer. 
idolence  and  injuflice  of  great  conquerors 
[len  regarded  with  fooliih  wonder  and  ad- 
ion  ;  thofe  of  petty  thieves,  robbers,  and 
erers,  with  contempt,  hatred,  and  even 
fr  upon  all  occafions.  The  former,  though 
are  a  hundred  times  more  mifchievous  and 
ii£tive,  yet  when  fuccelsful,  they  often  pals 

for 
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p  A  RT  for  deeds  of  the  moil  heroic  mugnaninii^*  Hie 
y^  ,  latter  are  alwa3rs  viewed  with  hatred  and  a?ei- 
fion,  as  the  follies,  as  weU  as  the  crimes,  of  ths 
loweft  and  moft  worthlefs  of  mankinds  Ttt 
injuftice  of  the  former  is  certainly,  at  leaft,  il 
great  as  that  of  the  latter ;  but  the  foUy  a&i 
imprudence  are  not  near  fo  great.  A  wicUl 
and  worthlefs  man  of  parts  often  goes  throi^i 
the  world  with  much  more  credit  than  he  itfi 
ierves.  A  wicked  and  worthless  fool  a]qpdNj 
always,  of  all  mortals,  the  moft  hatefiil,  as  ndlj 
as  the  moft  contemptible.  As  prudence  cowj 
bined  with  other  virtues,  conftitutes  the  noUel}j 
fo  imprudence  combined  with  other  vices,  cM>j 
ftitutes  the  vileft  of  all  chara^ers. 


et  TiQs  cHASAcrm  of  v»tvs*  3tt 


SECTION  n. 

as  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  80 
'.  AS  IT  CAN  AFFECT  THE  HAPPINESS  OF 
lER   PEOPLE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IE  charafter  of  every  individual,  fb  far  as  s  E  c  T. 
it  can  afiedt  the  happinefs  of  other  people,       ^\ 
do  fo  by  its  diipofition  either  to  hurt  or  to 
it  them. 

iper  refentment  for  injuftice  attempted,  or 
Dy  committed,  is  the  only  motive  whicli, 
^  eyes  of  the  impartial  Q)eAator,  can  juftify 
lurting   or  diflurbing  in  any  relpeft  the 
nefs  of  our  neighbour.    To  do  fo  from 
ther  motive  is  itfelf  a  violation  of  the  laws 
(Uce,  which  force  ought  to  be  employed 
r  to  reftrain  or  to  punilh.     The  wifdom  of 
'  ftate  or   coinmon wealth  endeavours,  as 
u  it  can,  to  employ  the  force  of  the  fociety 
[train  thofe  who  are  fubjefil  to  its  authority^ 
hurting  or  diflurbing  the  happinefs  of  one 
ler.     The  rules  which  it  ellablifhes  for  this 
3fe,  conftitute  the  civil  and  criminal  law 
ich  particular  (late  or  country.     The  prin- 
3  upon   which   thofe  rules  either  are,  or 
t  to  be  founded,  are  the  fubjeS  of  a  parti* 
fcience,  of  all  fciences  by  far  the  mod 
important,  but  hitherto,  perhaps,  the  leaft 
(rated,  that  of  natural  juri(prudence ;  con- 
ing which  it  belongs  not  to  our  prefent  fub- 
to  enter  into  any  detail.    A  facred  and  i 
3  reli^oug 
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PART  religious  regard  not  to  hurt  or  diftuib  in  mf 
^^      relpeft  the  happinefs  of  our  neighbour,  evai  i 


thofe  cafes  where  no  law  can  properly  proteft 
him,  conftitutes  the  chara6ter  of  the  perfeflif 
innocent  andjufl  man;  a  character  which, ivbei 
carried   to  a  certain  delicacy  of  attention, 
always  highly  reipe6lable  and  even  venenbkj 
for  its  own  ikke,  and  can  fcarce  ever  fafl  to  be] 
accompanied   with  many   other  virtues,   wilki 
great  feeling  for  other  people,  with  great  hvaBt^\ 
nity  and  great  benevolence.     It  is  a  charaScr 
fufficiently  underftood,  and  requires  no  fbrtlierj 
explanation.     In  the  prefent  fe£tion  I  fliall  crif 
endeavour  to  explain  the  foundation  of  ditfj 
order  which  nature  feems  to  have  traced  out  ftr 
the  diflribution  of  our  good  offices,  or  for  tk 
direction  and  employment  of  our  very  liiiiitiBl| 
powers   of  beneficence:   firil,   towards  indRi»| 
duals ;  and  fecondly,  towards  focieties. 

The  fame  unerring  wifdom,  it  will  be  fimnd^ 
which  regulates  every  other  part  of  her  condofiy 
directs,  in  this  refpedl  too,  the  order  of  her  recon* 
mendations;  which  are  always  ftronger  or  weaker 
in  proportion  as  our  beneficence  is  more  or  kfi 
neceffary,  or  can  be  more  or  lefs  ufeful. 


CHAP.   L 

Of  tlie  Order  in  which  Individuals  are  recM^ 
viended  by  Nature  to  our  care  and  attentkm. 

EVERY  man,  as  the  Stoics  ufed  to  iky,  isfitl 
and  principally  recommended  to  his'  ova 
care}   and  every  man  is  certainly,  in  eveiy 
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ie£t,  fitter  and  abler  to  take  care  of  himfelf  8  S'C.T. 
n  of  any  other  perfon.  Every  man  feels  his  ^ 
I  pleafures  and  his  own  pains  more  fen-* 
Y  than  thofe  of  other  people.  The  former 
the  original  fenfations ;  the  latter  the  re- 
ted  or  fympathetic  images  of  thofe  fenfa- 
is«  The  former  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fub- 
ice ;  the  latter  the  fhadow. 
Lfter  himfelf,  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
fe  who  ufually  live  in  the  lame  houfe  with 
I9  his  parents,  his  children,  his  brothers  and 
ans,  are  naturally  the  objects  of  his  warmeft 
ftions.  Tliey  are  naturally  and  ufually  the 
(bns  upon  whofe  happinefs  or  mifery  his  con- 
1:  muft  have  the  greatefl  influence.  He  is 
"e  habituated  to  fympathize  with  them.  He 
ws  better  how  every  thing  is  likely  to  affect 
m,  and  his  fympatliy  with  them  is  more  pre- 
and  determinate,  than  it  can  be  with  the 
star  part  of  other  people.  It  approaches 
rer,  in  fhort,  to  what  he  feels  for  himfelf. 
!*his  iympathy  too,  and  the  afie6Hons  which 
founded  on  it,  are  by  nature  more  ftrongly 
iSted  towards  his  chUdren  than  towards  his 
mts,  and  his  tendernefs  for  the  former  leems 
erally  a  more  a6live  principle,  than  his  reve- 
^  and  gratitude  towards  the  latter.  In  the 
iral  flate  of  things,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ed,  the  exiftence  of  the  child,  for  fome  time 
r  it  comes  into  the  world,  depends  altogether 
a  the  care  of  the  parent ;  that  of  the  parent 
I  not  naturally  depend  upon  the  care  of  the 
iL  In  the  eye  of  nature,  it  would  feem,  a 
2  child 
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PART  child  is  a  more  important  obje£l;  than  an  old 
^  ,  man ;  and  excites  a  much  more  lively,  as  weD 
as  a  much  more  univerfal  iympathy.  It  oug^ 
to  do  fo.  Every  thing  may  be  expe£fced,  or  at 
leaft  hoped,  from  the  child.  In  ordinary  cmSb^ 
very  little  can  be  either  expelled  or  hoped  fim 
the  old  man.  The  weaknefs  of  childhood  inte- 
reds  the  affections  of  the  moil  brutal  and  han^ 
hearted.  It  is  only  to  the  virtuous  and  humane, 
that  the  infirmities  of  old  age  are  not  the  obje6b 
of  contempt  and  averfion.  In  ordinaiy  ca&i 
an  old  man  dies  without  being  much  regretted 
by  any  body.  Scarce  a  child  can  die  without 
rending  afunder  the  heart  of  fomebody. 

The  earliefl  friendihips,  the  friendihips  wfaidi 
are  naturally  contracted  when  the  heart  is  moft 
fufceptible  of  that  feeling,  are  thofe  among  \ao^ 
thers  and  fiilers.  Their  good  agreement,  idi3e 
they  remain  in  the  fame  family,  is  neceflaiy  ftr 
its  tranquillity  and  happinefs.  They  are  cap^ 
ble  of  giving  more  pleafure  or  pain  to  one  nt 
other  than  to  the  greater  part  of  other  peofde. 
Their  fituation  renders  their  mutual  fympatlqr 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  their  common  h^ 
pinefs  i  and,  by  the  wifdom  of  nature,  the  fiuae 
fituation,  by  obliging  them  to  accommodate  te 
one  another,  renders  that  iympathy  more  hali 
tual,  and  thereby  more  lively,  more  diftinfti 
and  more  determinate. 

The  children  of  brothers  and  fitters  are  nat» 
rally  connected  by  the  friendfhip  which,  after 
feparating  into  different  families,  continues  te 
take  place  between  their  parents.    Hieir  good 

agreement 
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iQpreement  improves  *  the  enjoyment  of  that  SECT, 
fiiendihip  \  their  difcord  would  difturb  it  As  ,  J^ 
they  feldom  live  in  the  ikme  family,  however, 
though  of  more  importance  to  one  another, 
than  to  the  greater  part  of  other  people,  they 
are  of  much  lefs  than  brothers  and  lifters.  As 
their  mutual  fympathy  is  lefs  neceflary,  fo  it 
is  leis  habitual,  and  therefore  proportionably 
•weaker. 

The  children  of  coufins,  being  ftill  lels  con-  * 
neded,  are  of  ftill  lefs  importance  to  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  afie£iion  gradually  diminiihes  as 
the  relation  grows  more  and  more  remote* 

What  is  caUed  affe&ion,  is  in  reality  nothing 

but  habitual  fympathy.    Our  concern  in  the 

Juippineis  or  mifery .of  thofe  who  are  the  objects 

cf  what  we  call  our  affedtions;  our  defire  to 

imHDote  the  one,  and  to  prevent  the  other ; .  are 

jcither  the  actual  feeling  of  that  habitual  fympa* 

thjf  ot  the  neceflary  confequences  of  that  feel- 

iqg.    Relations  being  ufually  placed  in  fituations 

wUudk  naturally  create  this  habitual  fympathy, 

it  18  expected  that  a  fiiitable  degree  of  a£fe£iion 

,4bouhl  take  place  among  them.    We  generally 

Jmd.  that  it  a&ually  does  take  place ;  we  there^ 

ftce  naturally  expeA  that  it  fhould ;  and  we  are, 

ij^n  that  account,  more  fhocked  when,  upon 

wtfj  dta&on,  we  find  that  it  does  not.    The 

gnienl  rule  is  eflablifhed,  that  perfcMis  related 

to  one  another  in  a  certain  d^ree»  ought  alWiays 

t»  be  aflfe&ed  towards  one  another  in  a  certain 

jnanner,  and  that  there  is  always  the  hi^^h^ft 

iiopropriety,   and   ibmetimes  even  a  fort  of 

VOL.  u  c  c  impiety. 


■ 
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PART  impiety,  in  their  being  a£fed;ed  in  a  diferent 

Y^*    ,  manner.     A  parent  without  parental  tendcF. 

ne&,  a  child  devoid  of  all  filial  reverence,  wf^ 

pear  monfters,  the  ol^efts,  not  of  hatred  miij^ 

but  of  horror. 

Though  in  a  particular  inftance,  the  circam- 

ftances  which  ufually  produce  thoie  natund 

afiedtions,  as  they  are  called,  may,  by  lone 

accident,  not  have  taken  place,  yet  refpeft  ftr 

the  general  rule  will  frequently,  in  Ibme  mea- 

fure,  fupply  their  place,  and  produce  fbrnethiiig 

which,  though  not  altogether  the  fame:,  rnqr 

bear,  however,  a  very  confiderable  refemblanoe 

to  thoie  affections.    A  father  is  apt  to  be  left 

attached  to  a  child,  who,  by  ibme  accideiiti 

has  been  feparated  from  him  in  its  infancy,  and 

who  does  not  return  to  him  till  it  is  grown  vf 

to  manhood.     The  &ther  is  apt  to  feel  left 

paternal  tendernels  for  the  child;  the  dbSid^ 

lefs  filial  reverence  for  the  father^     l^rotbeif 

and  fillers,  when  they  have  been  educated  in 

diflant  countries,  are  apt  to  feel  a  fimilar  dish 

nution  of  affe6tion.    With  the  dutiful  and  tiie 

virtuous,  however,  relpedt  for  the  general  role 

will  frequently  produce  fomething  which,  thougk 

by  no  means  the  fame,  yet  may  very  mudk 

refemble  thofe  natural  affections.    Even  dusm^ 

the  feparation,   the  father  and  the  chilli,  the 

brothers  or  the  fillers,  are  by  no  means  indiflb- 

rent  to  one  another.     They  aU  xronfider  «one 

another  as  perfons  to  and  from  whom  certain 

afie&ions  are  due,  and  they  live  in  the  ho/M 

of  being  fome  time  or  another  in  a  fituatiofi  ie 

enjoy 
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.enjoy  that  friendfhip  which  ought  naturally  to  s  E  c  T. 
have  taken  place  among  perfons  fo  nearly  con- ,  J^ 
ne£i:e(L  Till  they  meet,  the  abfent  fon,  the 
ilbfent  brother,  are  frequently  the  favourite  fon, 
the  favourite  brother.  They  have  never  offended, 
or,  if  they  have,  it  is  fo  long  ago,  that  the  offence 
is  forgotten,  as  fome  childilh  trick  not  worth 
ihe  remembering.  Every  account  they  have 
heard  of  one  another,  if  conveyed  by  people 
of  any  tolerable  good  nature,  has  been,  in  the 
highefl  degree,  flattering  and  favourable.  The 
abfent  fon,  the  abfent  brother,  is  not  like  other 
Ordinary  fons  and  brothers  ;  but  an  all-perfedfc 
ion,  an  all-perfe6l  brother ;  and  the  moil  roman« 
lac  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  happinefs  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  friendfhip  and  converfation  of 
filch  perfons.  When  they  meet,  it  is  often  with 
h  ftrong  a  dilpofition  to  conceive  that  habitual 
Sympathy  which  conflitutes  the  family  affection, 
that  they  are  very  apt  to  fancy  they  have  adtually 
^ionceived  it,  and  to  behave  to  one  another  as 
tt  they  had.  Time  and  experience,  however, 
I  am  afraid,  too  frequently  undeceive  them. 
Upon  a  more  familiar  acquaintance,  they  fre- 
quently difcover  in  one  another  habits,  humours, 
ind  inclinations,  different  from  what  they  ex- 
peBtedj  to  which,  from  want  of  habitual  fympa- 
fhy,  from  want  of  the  real  principle  and  foun* 
diUioB  of  what  is  properly  called  family-affec- 
tion, they  cannot  now  eafily  accommodate  them- 
ielves.  They  have  never  lived  in  the  fituation 
which  aLnofl  neceffarily  forces  that  eafy  accom- 
modation, and  though  they  may  now  be  iin- 

c  c  2  cerely 
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PART  cerely  defirous  to  aflume  it,  they  have  really. 
^  ^  become  incapable  of  doing  fo.  Their  fiuniliar 
converfation  and  intercourfe  foon  become  left 
pleafing  to  them,  and,  upon  that  account,  le(s 
frequent.  They  may  continue  to  live  with  one 
another  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  all  eflential 
good  offices,  and  with  every  other  ^external 
appeai'ance  of  decent  regard.  But.  that  cordial 
(atisfadtion,  that  delicious  lympathy,  that  con- 
fidential opennefs  and  eafe,  which  paturally  take 
place  in  the  converfation  of  thofe  who  have 
lived  long  and  familiarly  with  one  another,  it 
feldom  happens  that  they  can  completely  enjoj. 

It  is  only,  however,  with  the  dutifid  and  the 
virtuous,  that  the  general  rule  has  even  this 
flender  authority.  With  the  diffipated,  the 
profligate,  and  the  vain,  it  is  entirely  difire- 
garded.  They  are  fo"  far  from  refpedting  it, 
that  they  feldom  talk  of  it  but  with  the  moft 
indecent  derifion ;  and  an  early  and  long  fept- 
ration  of  this  kind  never  fails  to  eflrange  them 
moft  completely  from  one  another.  With  fudi 
perfons,  refpe6t  for  the  general  rule  can  at  beA 
produce  only  a  cold  and  affected  civility  (a  very 
flender  femblance  of  reaj  regard);  and  even 
this,  the  flighteft  offence,  the  fmalleft  oppofitkn 
of  intereft,  commonly  puts  an  end  to  altogether. 

The  education  of  boys  at  diftant  great  ichods, 
of  young  men  at  diftant  colleges,  of  young  ladies 
in  diftant  nunneries  and  boarding-fchools,  feemSi 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  to  have  hurt  moft 
effentially  the  domeftic  morals,  and  con&quently 
the  domeftic  happinefs,  both  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. 
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land.    Do  you  wifli  to  educate  your  children  to  s  E  c  T. 

be  dutiful  to  their  parents,  to  be  kind  and  affec-  ^ ^^ 

tionate  to  their  brothers  and  filters  ?  put  them 
under  the  neceflity  of  being  dutiful  children,  of 
being  kind  and  afFe6tionate  brothers  and  fillers : 
educate  them  in  your  own  houfe.  From  their 
parent's  houfe,  they  may,  with  propriety  and 
advantage,  go  out  every  day  to  attend  public 
(chools:  but  let  their  dwelling  be  always  at 
home.  Refpe6t  for  you  muH  always  impofe  a 
veiy  ufeful  rellraint  upon  their  conduft ;  and 
Tefye&  for  them  may  frequently  impofe  no  ufe- 
Ms  rellraint  upon  your  own.  Surely  no  ac- 
quirement, which  can  poflibly  be  derived  from 
what  is  called  a  public  education,  can  make  any 
ibrt  of  compenlation  for  what  is  almoll  certainly 
and  neceflarily  loll  by  it.  Domellic  education 
is  the  inllitution  of  nature ;  public  education, 
the  contrivance  of  man.  It  is  furely  unnecet 
feiy  to  lay,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  wifell. 

In  fome  tragedies  and  romances,  we  meet 
with  many  beautiful  and  interelling  fcenes, 
fimnded  upon  what  is  called,  the  force  of 
Uood,  or  upon  the  wonderful  afie6lion  which 
near  relations  are  fuppofed  to  conceive  for  one 
another,  even  before  they  know  that  they  have 
any  fuch  conne6lion.  This  force  of  blood,  how- 
ever, I  am  afraid,  exills  no  where  but  in  tra- 
gedies and  romances.  Even  in  tragedies  and 
romances,  it  is  never  fuppofed  to  take  place 
Ketween  any  relations,  but  thofe  who  are  natu- 
fally  bred  up  in  the  fame  houfe  *,  between  pa- 
rents and  cldldren,  between  brothers  and  fillers. 

c  c  3  To 
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PART  To  imagine  anyfucbmjrllerious  affisSioobetweea 
^    ,  coufinsy  or  even  between  aunts  or  uncles,  and 
nephews  or  nieces,  would  be  too  ridiculous. 

In  pafloral  countries,  and  in  all  countriei 
where  the  autUbrity  of  law  is  not  alone  fuflideiit. 
to  give  perfe6l  fecurity  to  every  member  of  the 
ftate,  all  the  different  branches  of  the  iame 
family  commonly  choofe  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  another.  Their  affociidion  if 
frequently  neceffary  for  their  common  defence. 
They  are  all,  from  the  highefl  to  the  loweft,  of 
more  or  lels  importance  to  one  another.  Tlieir 
concord  flrengthens  their  necellary  aflbciatioii : 
their  difcord  always  weakens,  and  might  deftnij. 
it.  They  have  more  intercourfe  with  one  an* 
other,  than  with  the  members  of  any  oth^  tribe. 
The  remoteil  members  of  the  fame  tribe  claim 
fome  connediion  with  one  another ;  and,  wheie 
all  other  circumilances  are  equal,  expe&  to  be 
treated  with  more  diflinguiihed  attention  than 
is  due  to  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  pretenficMis. 
It  is  not  many  years  ago  that,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  Chieftain  ufed  to  confider  the 
poorefl  man  of  his  clan,  as  his  coufin  and  rekr 
tion.  The  fame  extenlive  regard  to  kindred  is 
laid  to  take  place  among  the  Tartars,  the  Arabii 
the  Turkomans,  and,  I  believe,  among  all  other 
nations  who  are  ne^ly  in  the  fame  date  of  £>• 
ciety  in  which  the  Scots  Highlanders  were  about 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  centuiy. 

In  commercial  countries,  where  the  author 
rity  of  law  is  always  perfe6Uy  fufficient  to  fm% 
te^  the  meaneft  mw  in  the  date,  the  dalcMii 

ants 
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lOiU  of  the  iame  family,  having  no  fuch  motive  s  B  c  .T* 

for  keeping  together,  naturally  feparate  and  dif.  ^ ^ 

perfe,  as  intereft  or  inclination  may  dire£l.  Tliey 
finm  ceafe  to  be  of  importance  to  one  another ; 
aiidy  in  a  few  generations,  not  only  lofe  all  care 
about  one  another,  but  all  remembrance  of  their 
common  (Mrigin,  and  of  the  connection  which 
took  place  among  their  anceftors.    Regard  for 
remote  relations  becomes,  in  every  country,  left 
and  left,  according  as  this  date  of  civilization 
has  been  longer  and  more  completely  eftabliihed* 
It  has  been  longer  and  more  completely  efta* 
hKfiied  in  England  than  in  Scotland;  and  remote 
rdations  are,  accordingly,  more  confidered  in 
the  latter  country  than  in  the  former,  though, 
in  this  reipeGty  the  difference  between  the  two 
coomtries  is  growing  left  and  left  every  day. 
Qreat  lords,  indeed,  are,   in  every  country, 
proud  of  remembering  and  acknowledging  their 
eonne&ion  with  one  another,  however  remote. 
The  remembrance  of  fuch  illuftrious  relations 
flatters  not  a  Jittle  the  &mily  pride  of  them  all ; 
ind  it  18  neither  from  a£fe£tion,  nor  from  any 
4iin|f  which  refembles  affection,  but  from  the 
frivcdous  and  childifh  of  all  vanities,  that 
remembrance    is    ib  carefully  kept    up. 
Sbould  fbme  more  humble,  though,  perhaps, 
linch  nearer  kiniman,    prefume  to  put  fuch 
great   men    in  mind  of  his  relation  to  their 
fiunify,  they  feldom  fail  to  tell  him  that  they  are 
bad  geaealogifU,  and  miferably  ill-informed  con- 
fywwng  dieir  own  family  hiflory.     It  is  not  in 
thai  curder,  I  am  afraid,  that  we  are  to  expert 

c  c  4  any 
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PART  any  extraordinary  extenfion  of,  what -is  caHedy 
^      natural  afieftion, 

I  coniider  what  is  called  natural  afieAioa  $m 
fnore  the  efifedt  of  the  moral  than  of  the  iuppoftd 
phyfical  connection  between  tlie  parent  and  die 
child,  A  jealous  hufband,  indeed,  notwithfiand* 
ing  the  moral  connection,  notwithftanding  die 
child's  having  been  educated  in.  his  own  houfe, 
often  regards,  ¥dth  hatred  and  averfion,  that 
unhappy  child  which  he  filppofes  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  his  wife's  infidelity.  It  is  the  lafting  ra^ 
nument  of  a  moil  difagreeable  sidventure;  of  las 
own  diOionour,  and  of  the  difgrace  of  his  ikmify. 

Among  welUdi^f^d  people,  the  neoeffity  or 
conveniency  of  mutual  accommodation,  veiy 
frequently  produces  a  friendlhip  not  unlike  thift 
which  takes  place  among  tbofe  who  ani  bcmi  to 
live  in  the  fame  family.  CoUeagu^es  in  office^ 
partners  in  trade,  call  one  another  brothers; 
and  frequently  feel  towards  one  another  as  if 
they  really  were  fo.  Their  good  agreement  it 
an  advantage  to  all ;  and,  if  they  are  tolenddy 
reafppable  people,  they  are  naturally  Hilpnf^ 
to  agree.  We  expedt  that  they  fliould  do  fi>; 
and  their  difagreement  is  a  fort  of  a  finall  finn* 
dal«  The  Romans  exprefled  this  fort  of  attadh 
ment  by  the  word  neceffitudo^  which,  from  die 
etymology,  feems  to  denote  that  it  waa  infip^?M 
by  the  neceflity  of  the  fituation. 

Even  the  trifling  circumftance  of  living  in  die 
Ikme  neighbourhood,  has  fome  effeft  of  the  iaflK 
kind.  We  reQ>e8;  the  fac^  of  a  man  whom  ive 
fee  every  day,  provided  he  has  never  offi 

us. 
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i».  Neighbours  can  be  vcFy  convenient,  and  SECT, 
they  can  be  very  troublefome,  to  one  another.  ^\ 
If  they  are  good  fort  of  people,  they  are  natii- 
rally  difpofed  to  agree.  We  expeft  their  good 
agreement ;  and  to  be  a  bad  neighbour  is  a  very 
bad  charadler.  Tliere  are  certain  fmall  good 
offices,  accordingly,  which  are  univerfally  allow- 
ed  to  be  due  to  a  neighbour  in  preference  to 
any  other  perfon  who  has  no  fuch  conne£lion* 

This  natural  dilpofition  to  accommodate  and 
to  affimilate,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  own  fen- 
timents,  principles,  and  feelings,  to  thofe  which 
we  fee  fixed  and  rooted  in  the  perfons  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  live  and  converfe  a  great  deal 
with,  is  the  caufe  of  the  contagious  effefts  of 
both  good  and  bad  company.    The  man  who 
aflbciates  chiefly  with  the  wife  and  the  virtuous, 
though  he  may  not  himfelf  become  either  wife 
or  virtuous,  cannot  help  conceiving  a  certain 
reQ>e6t  at  leail  for  wifdom  and  virtue }  and  the 
'  man  who  aflbciates  chiefly  with  the  profligate 
and  the  diflblute,  though  he  may  not  himfelf 
become  profligate  and  diflblute,  muft  ibon  lofe, 
ft  leail,  all  his  original  abhorrence  of  profligacy 
apd  diflblution  of  manners.    The  fimilarity  of 
Aifnily  chara6lers,  which  we  fo  frequently  fee 
tranfinitted  through  feveral  fucceflive  genera- 
tions, may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  this 
diipofition,  to  aflimilate  ouifelves  to  thofe  whom 
we  are  obliged  to  live  and  converfe  a  great  deal 
with.    The  family  charafter,  however,  like  the 
fkmily  countenance,  feems  to  be  owing,  not 
^together  to  the  moral,  but  partly  too  to  the 

2  phyfical 
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PART  ph3^cal  conne^on.    The  family  countenanet 
^      is  certainly  altogether  owing  to  ihe  latter. 

But  of  all  attachments  to  an  individual,  diat 
which  is  founded  altogether  upon  efteem  and 
approbation  of  his  good  conduft  and  behavionti 
confinqedby  much  experience  andlong  acquaioU 
ance,  is,  by  far,  the  moil  reQieftable.  Sucb 
firiendihips,  arifing  not  from  a  conftrained  fyin* 
pathy,  not  from  a  lympathy  which  has  beea 
aflumed  and  rendered  habitual  for  the  fake  of 
convenience  and  accommodation ;  but  £mm  a 
natural  lympathy,  firom  an  involuntary  feeling 
that  the  perfons  to  whom  we  attach  ouiielvcs 
are  the  natural  and  proper  objects  of  efteem  and 
approbation ;  can  exilt  only  among  men  of 
virtue.  Men  of  virtue  only  can  feel  that  entire 
confidence  in  the  condud;  and  behaviour  of 
one  another,  which  can,  at  all  times,  afliire  theai 
that  they  can  never  either  offend  or  be  irffended. 
by  one  another.  Vice  is  always  capricious: 
virtue  only  is  regular  and  orderly.  The  attach* 
ment  which  is  founded  upon  the  love  of  virtoci 
as  it  is  certainly,  of  all  attachments,  the  moft 
virtuous ;  fo  it  is  likewife  the  happiefl,  as  wdl 
as  the  mofl  permanent  and  fecure.  Such  frioid- 
{hips  need  not  be  confined  to  a  fin^e  perfra, 
but  may  fafely  embrace  all  the  wife  and  virtuous 
with  whom  we  have  been  long  and  intimatelj 
acquainted,  and  upon  whofe  wifdom  and  virtue 
we  can,  upon  that  account,  entirely  depend. 
They  who  would  confine  friendfhip  to  two  per- 
Ions,  ieem  to  confound  the  wi^  fecuri^  of 
£riendfli^  with  the  jeal9uiy  and  foUy  of  love. 
:        ^  ^  The 
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Pie  hafty,  fond^  and  foolifli  intioiacies  of  young  a  B  c  x^ 
jieople,  founded^  commonly,  upon  fome  (light  ,  ^ 
iaiilarity  of  chara^r,  altogether  unconne&ed 
vith  good  condufi;,  upon  a  tafte,  perhaps,  for 
tKe  fitme  ftudies,  the  fame  amufements,  the  &me 
iiveffions,  or  upon  their  agreement  in  fome 
jngular  principle  or  opinion,  not  commonly 
ftdopted }  thofe  intimacies  which  a  freak  begins^ 
lild  which  a  &eak  puts  an  end  to,  how  agreeable 
(bever  they  may  appear  wliile  they  laiC,  can  by 
90  means  deferve  the  iacred  and  venerable  name 
qC  &iendfliip. 

.  Of  all  the  perfbns,  however,  whom  nature 
points  out  for  our  peculiar  beneficence,  there 
U€  none  to  whom  it  feems  more  properly  dire&ed 
than  to  thofe  whofe  beneficence  we  have  our- 
Uves  already  experienced.  Nature,  which 
fefHied  men  for  that  mutual  kindneis,  fo  ne» 
eefivy  for>  their  happinefs,  renders  every  man 
^  peculiar  object  of  kindnefs,  to  the  perfona 
to  whom  he  himfelf  has  been  kind.  Though 
tb^  gratitude  ihould  not  always  correfpond 
to  his  beneficence,  yet  the  fenfe  of  his  merit, 
the  iympathetic  gratitude  of  the  impartial  fpec* 
Ijtor,  will  always  correfpond  to  it.  The  general 
indignation  of  other  people,  againft  the  bafenefii 
of  their  ingratitude,  will  even,  fometimes,  in^ 
q^eafe  the  general  fenie  of  his  merit.  No  bene* 
nqlent  man  ever  loil  altogether  the  fruita  of  hia 
Vmievolence.  If  he  does  not  always  gather 
them  from  the  perfons  from  wbomjlie  oujghit  ta 
h/fffe  gathei^ed  them,  he  feldom  fails  4o  s^fkm 
tbemiind  with,  a  t^old  incfeaie».ih>xi^  tnHfteti 

,  i  4  people. 
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T  people.  Kindnefs  Is  the  parent  of  kindnels; 
and  if  to  be  beloved  by  our  brethren  be  the 
great  objc6l  of  our  ambition,  the  fared  way  of 
obtaining  it  is,  by  our  condiift  to  Ihow  that  we 
really  love  them. 

After  the  perfons  who  are  recommended  to 
our  beneficence,  either  by  their  connexion  nith 
oiirfelves,  by  their  perfonal  qualities,  or  by  their 
pafl  fervices,  come  thofe  wiio  are  pointed  out, 
not  indeed  to,  what  is  called,  our  f'riendihip, 
but  to  our  benevolent  attention  and  good  offices; 
thofe  who  arc  diftinguiflied  by  their  extraor. 
dinary  iitiiation  ;  the  greatly  fortunate  and  the 
greatly  unfortunate,  the  rich  and  tlie  powerful, 
the  poor  and  the  wretched.  The  diftin^tion 
of  ranks,  the  peace  and  order  of  fociety,  are, 
in  a  great  meafiire,  foimded  upon  the  refped 
which  we  naturally  conceive  for  the  former. 
The  relief  and  confolation  of  human  mifety 
depend  altogether  upon  our  companion  for  the 
latter.  The  peace  and  order  of  fociety,  is  of 
more  importance  than  even  the  relief  of  the 
mifcrable.  Our  refpefl.  for  the  great,  accord- 
ingly, is  mofl  apt  to  offend  by  its  excefe ;  our 
fellow-feeling  for  the  miferable,  by  its  defeft. 
Moralifts  exhort  us  to  charity  and  compaffion. 
Tiiey  warn  us  againfl  the  fafcination  of  great- 
nefs.  This  fafcination,  indeed,  is  fo  powerful, 
that  the  rich  and  the  great  are  too  often  pre- 
ferred to  the  wife  and  the  virt""'"  Nature 
has  wifely  judged  tliat  the  diftinfti  f  ranks, 

the  peace  and  order  of  fociety,  .  ;ft  more 

fecurely  upon  the  plain  and  pal|  Seience 
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€f  birth  and  fortune,  than  upon  the  invifible  s  B  c  r# 
and  often  uncertain  difTerence  of  wifdom  and  .  ^* 
virtue.  The  undiftinguilhing  eyes  of  the  great 
mob  of  mankind  can  well  enough  perceive  the 
former :  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  nice  di& 
cemment  of  the  wife  and  the  virtuous  can  fome* 
times  diftinguifh  the  latter.  In  the  order  of 
all  thofe  recommendations,  the  benevolent  wi£> 
dom  of  nature  is  equally  evident. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  unneceflary  to  obferve, 
that  the  combination  of  two,  or  more,  of  thofe 
exciting  caufes  of  kindneis,  increafes  the  kind* 
nefs.  The  favour  and  partiality  which,  when 
there  is  no  envy  m  the  cafe,  we  naturally  bear 
to  greatnefs,  are  much  increafed  wlien  it  is 
joined  with  wifdom  and  virtue.  If,  notwith* 
(landing  that  wifdom  and  virtue,  the  great  man 
ihould  fall  into  thofe  misfortunes,  thofe  dangers 
and  diftrefles,  to  which  the  mod  exalted  (lations 
are  often  the  moil  expofed,  we  are  much. more 
deeply  intercfted  in  his  fortune  than  we  ihould 
be  in  that  of  a  perfon  equally  virtuous,  but  in 
a  more  humble  fituation.  The  mofl  intereiling 
fiibjedls  of  tragedies  and  romances  are  the  w£* 
fortunes  of  virtuous  and  magnanimous  kings  and 
princes.  If,  by  the  wifdom  and  manhood  of 
their  exertions,  they  fhould  extricate  themfelves 
from  thofe  misfortunes,  and  recover  completely 
their, former  fuperiority  and fecurity,  We  cannot 
help  viewing  them  with  the  moil  enthufiaftic 
and  even  extravagant  admiration.  The  grief 
which  we  felt  for  their  diilreis,  the  joy  which 
we  feel  for  their  profperity,  feem  to  combine 

together 
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FART  together  in  enhancing  that  partial  admiratidtt 
^^  .  which  we  naturally  conceive  both  for  the  ftatkm 
and  the  character. 

When  thofe  different  beneficent  afieftioDS 
happen  to  draw  different  ways,  to  detenmne 
by  any  precife  rules  in  what  c^s  we  ought  to 
comply  with  the  one,  and  in  what  with  the  other, 
is,  perhaps,  altogether  impoflible.  In  what 
cafes  fiiendlhip  ought  to  yield  to  gratitude,  or 
gratitude  to  friendihip;  in  what  cafes  the  flrongeft 
of  all  natural  affedtions  ought  to  yicjd  to  a  r^ml 
for  the  fafety  of  thofe  iuperiors  upon  whde 
lafety  often  depends  that  of  the  whole  ibcie^; 
and  in  what  caies  natural  affe3;ion  may,  without 
impropriety,  prevail  over  that  regard }  muft  be 
left  altogether  to  the  dedfion  of  the  man  within 
the  breaft,  the  fuppofed  impartial  fpefUtor,  Ae 
great  judge  and  arbiter  pf  our  condudt.  Ifift 
{dace  ourfelves  completely  in  his  fituation,  if 
we  really  view  ourfelves  with  his  eyes,  and  as 
he  views  us,  and  liften  with  diligent  and  reve* 
rential  attention  to  what  he  fuggefts  to  us,  his 
voice  will  never  deceive  us.  We  ihall  ftand  in 
need  of  no  cafuiflic  rules  to  direct  our  conduft. 
Thefe  it  is  often  impoffible  to  accommodate  to 
all  the  different  Ihades  and  gradations  of  dr- 
cumftance,  chara6ter,  and  fituation,  to  di& 
ferences  and  dillindtions  which,  though  not 
imperceptible^  are,  by  their  nicety  and  delicacy, 
often  altogether  undefinable.  In  that  beautiftd 
tragedy  of  Voltaire,  the  Orphan  of  China,  while 
we  admire  the  magnanimity  of  Zamti,  who  m 
willing  to  facrifice  the  life  of  his  own  dnld,  in 

order 
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order  to  pre  n  that  of  the  only  feeble  remnant  s  B  er. 
of  his  ancient  fovereigns  and  mafters ;  we  not 
only  pardon,  but  love  the  maternal  tendemefi 
of  Idame,  who,  at  the  rifque  of  difcovering  the 
important  fecret  of  her  hufband,  reclaims  her 
mfimt  from  the  cruel  hands  of  the  Tartars,  into 
iriiidi  it  had  been  delivered* 


CHAP.  U. 

C^the  order  in  whkh  Societies  are  By  nature 
recommended  to  our  Beneficence. 

THE  fame  principles  that  dire^  the  order 
in  which  individuals  are  recommended  to 
our  beneficence,  dired;  that  likewife  in  which 
fiicieties  are  recommended  to  it.    Thofe  to  which 
it  is,  or  may  be  of  mod  importance,  are  firft  and 
principally  recommended  to  it. 
^The  ftate  or  fovereignty  in  which  we  hAve 
bom  and  educated,  and  under  the  protec* 
of  which  we  continue  to  live,  is,  in  ordinary 
the  greateft  fociety  upon  whc^e  happinefi 
or  mifery,  our  good  or  bad  condu^  can  have 
modi  influence*    It  is  accordingly ^y  nature, 
aoft  ftrongly  recommended  to  us.    Not  only 
we  ourfelves,  but  all  the  obje6ts  of  our  kindeft 
tflfeftions,  our  children,  our  parents,  our  rela^^ 
tions,  our  friends,  our  benefa6lors,  all  thofe 
whom  we  naturally  love  and  revere  the  moft, 
are  commonly  comprehended  within  it;   and 

their 
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PAR  T  their  proQ>erit)r  and   fsfety  depend  in  Ibme^ 
y^  \  meafure  upon  its  profperity  and  iafety  J  It  it . 
by  nature,  therefore,  endeared  to  us,  not  oidy 
by  all  our  felfiih,  but  by  all  our  private  bene* 
volent  affed;ions.  .Upon  account  of  our. own t 
connexion  with  it,  its  profperity  and  glory  feem , 
to  reflect  fome  fort  of  honour  upon  ourfeWeii 
When  we  compare  it  with  othef  Ibcieties  of  the 
fame  kind,  we  are  proud  of  its  fuperiority,  and 
mortified  in  fome  degree,  if  it  appears  in  any 
refpe6l  below  them.    All  the  illullrious  cha* 
rasters  which  it  has  produced  in  former  times 
(for  againfl  thofe  of  our  own  times  envy  may 
fometimes  prejudice  us  a  little),  its  warriors, 
its  (latefmen,  its  poets,  its  philofophers,  and  moi 
of  letters  of  all  kinds ;  we  are  difpofed  to  view ' 
with  the  moil  partial  admiration,  and  to  rank 
them  (fometimes  moil  unjuiUy)  above  tfaole  of  • 
all  other  nations.^  The  patriot  who  lays  dowt: 
his  life  for  the  iafety,  or  even  for  the  vaiO" 
glory  of  this  fociety,  appears  to  a£l  with  the: 
moil  exa6t  propriety.     He  appears  to  view 
felf  in  the  light  in  which  the  impartial  (ped 
naturally  and  necefTarily  views  him,  as  but  one 
of  the  multitude,  in  the  eye  of  that*  equitabk 
judge,  of  no  more  confequence  than  any  other 
in  it,  but  bound  at  all  times  to  lacrifice  and  ^• 
vote  himfelf  to  the  fafety,  to  the  iervice^  amd  > 
even  to  the  glory  of  the  greater  number.  •  But- 
though  this  facriiice  appears  to  be  perfe^y  juft 
and  proper,  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
it,  and  how  few  people  are  capable  of  making  it 
His  conduct,  therefore,  excites  not  only  our  en- 
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tire  approbation,  but  our  higheft  wonder  and  SECT, 
idmiration,  and  feems  to  merit  all  the  applauie  ^ 
ivtnch  can  be  due  to  the  mod  heroic  virtue. 
The  traitor,  on  the  contrary,  who,  in  feme  pecu- 
liar fituation,  fancies  he  can  promote  his  own 
tittle  intereft  by  betraying  to  the  public  enemy 
diat  of  his  native  country ;  who,  regardlefs  of 
the  judgment  of  the  man  within  the  breaft,  pre- 
bn  himfelf,  in  this  re(pe6t  fo  fhamefully  and 
b.  bafely,  to  all  thofe  with  whom  he  has  any 
eonnexion ;  qipears  to  be  of  all  villains  the 
BU)&  deteftable. 

Tlie  love  of  our  own  nation  often  diQ>ofes  us 
to  view,  with  the  moft  malignant  jealoufy  and 
envy^  the  proiperity  and  aggrandifement  of  any 
other  neighbouring  nation^)  Independent  and 
leighbouring  nations,  having  no  common  iii* 
Mfior  to  decide  their  diQ)utes,  all  live  in  con- 
i&nal  dread  and  fufpicion  of  one  another.  Each 
bfvereigQ,  expe3ing  little  juftice  from  his  neigh* 
MWffS,  is  di^fed  to  treat  them  with  as  little 
ks  he  expe&s  from  them.  The  regard,  for  the 
BMM  ci  nations,  or  for  thofe  rules  which  inde* 
lendent  flates  profefs  or  pretend  to  think  them* 
bound  to  obferve  in  their  dealings  with 
another,  is  oflen  very  little  more  than 
pretence  and  profeffion.  From  the  fmallefl 
inteceft,  upon  the  flighted  provocation,  we  fee 
tfaole  rules  every  day,  either  evaded  or  dire6lly 
ricdated  without  fliame  or  remorfe.  Q£ach  nation 
fineiees  or  imagines  it  forefees,  its  own  fubjuga- 
tion  in  the  increafing  power  and  aggrandifement 
of  any  of  its  neighbours  ;\and  the  mean  prin- 
.  VOL.  I.  D  rJ  ciple 
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PART  ciple  of  national  prejudice  is  often  founded 
^*      upon  the  noble  one  of  the  love  of  our  own  coun- 
try.    The  fentence  with  which  the  elder  Cato 
is  laid  to  have  concluded  every  Q>eech  which 
he  made  in  the  fenate,  whatever  might  be  the 
fubje6t,  ^^  It  is  my  opinion  Ukewi/e  that  CarAage 
*'  ought  to  be  dejlroyedy*  was  the  natund  expret 
Hon   of  the  lavage  patriotilin  of  a  ftrong  hot 
coarfe  mind,  enraged  almoil  to  madnefi  againi 
a  foreign  nation  from  which  his  own  had  fiifiered 
ibmuch.   The  more  humane  fentence  with  which 
Scipio  Nafica  is  faid  to  have  concluded  all  bk 
fpeeches,  ^^  //  is  my  opinion  likewi/e  that  Car* 
^^  thage  ought  not  to  be  dejlroyed^*  was  the 
liberal  expreflion  of  a  more  enlarged  and  enlight- 
ened mind,  who  felt  no  averfion  to  the  profpentj 
even  of  an  old  enemy,  when  reduced  to  a  ftite 
which  could  no  longer  be  formidable  to  Rome. 
France  and  England  may  each  of  them  have 
fome  re^fon  to  dread  the  increafe  of  the  navd 
and  military  power  of  the  other ;  but  for  either 
of  them(to  envy  the  internal  happinels  and  pro(^ 
perity  or  the  other,  the  cultivation  of  its  lands, 
the  advancement  of  its  manufactures,  the  is- 
creafe  of  its  commerce,  the  fecurity  and  number 
of  its  ports  and  harbours,  its  proficiency  in  aB 
the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  is  furely  beneath 
the  dignity  of  two  fuch  great  nations.  \  Theft 
are  all  real  improvements  of  the  world  we  Kvc 
in.    Mankind  are  benefited,  human  nature  if 
ennobled  by  them.    In  fuch  improvements  each 
nation  ought,  not  only  to  endeavour  itfelf  to 
6xcel,  but  from  the  love  of  mankind,  to  promotCt 

inftead 
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ibftead  of  obftru6ling  the  excellence  of  its  neigh-  SECT, 
bours.     Thefe  are  ail  proper  objects  of  national  ,  ^ 
emulation,  not  of  national  prejudice  or  envy. 

The  love  of  our  own  country  feems  not  to  be 
derived  from  the  love  of  mankind.  The  former 
faitiment  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
bitter,  and  feems  fometimes  even  to  diipofe  us 
to  sA  inconfiftently  with  it.  France  may  con- 
taun,  perhaps,  near  three  times  the  number  of 
inhabitants  which  Great  Britain  contains.  In 
Ihe  great  fociety  of  mankind,  therefore,  the 
profperity  of  France  Ihould  appear  to  be  an 
obJ€^  of  much  greater  importance  than  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Britilh  fubjeft,  however, 
who,  upon  that  account,  ihould  prefer  upon  all 
occafions  the  profperity  of  the  former  to  that 
ai  the  latter  country,  would  not  be  thought  a 
good  citizen  of  Great  Britain.  We  do  not 
love  our  country  merely  as  a  part  of  the  great 
Ibciety  of  mankind :  we  love  it  for  its  own  fake, 
nd  independently  of  any  fuch  confideration. 
Fhat  wifdom  which  contrived  the  fyftem  of 
kttman  affeflions,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other 
purt  of  nature,  feems  to  have  judged  that  the 
titteteft  of  the  great  fociety  of  mankind  would 
lie  beft  promoted  by  diredling  the  principal 
Bttention  of  each  individual  to  that  particular 
portion  of  it,  which  was  mod  within  the  Iphere 
both  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  undeiilanding. 

•National  prejudices  and  hatreds  feldom  extend 
bejotid  neighbouring  nations.  We  very  weakly 
and  foolilhly,  perhaps,  call  the  French  our  na- 
tural enemies ;  and  they  perhaps,  as  weakly  and 

D  D  2  fooliftily, 
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PART  fooliihly,  confider  us  in  the  fame  manner..  Nei* 
^  ther  they  nor  we  bear  any  fort  of  envy  to  the 
proQ)erity  of  China  or  Japan.  It  very  lardj 
happens,  however,  that  our  good-will  towirdi 
fuch  diitant  countries  can  be  exerted  with  xaaA 
effe^. 

The  moft  extenfive  public  benevolence  wfaidi 
can  commonly  be  exerted  with  any  confiderdik 
effe6l:,  is  that  of  the  flatefinen,  who  prcgeft  and 
form  alliances  among  neighbouring  or  not  verf 
diitant  nations,  for  the  prefervation  either  o^ 
what  is  called,  the  balance  of  power,  or  of  the 
general  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  ftates  within 
the  circle  of  their  negotiations.  The  ftatefinen, 
however,  whot  plan  jand  execute  fuch  treaties, 
have  feldom  any  thing  in  view,  but  the  intereft 
of  their  reQ>e6tiye  countries:  Sometimes,  indeed, 
thieir  views  are  more  extenfive.  The  Count 
d'Avaux,  the  plenipotentiary  of  Prance,  at  the 
treaty  of  Munfter,  would  have  been  willing  to 
iacrifice  his  life  (according  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  a  man  not  over-credulous  in  the  virtue 
of  other  people)  in  order  to  have  reftored,  by 
that  treaty,  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
King  William  feems  to  have  had  a  real  zeal  for 
the  liberty  arid  independency  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  fovereign  ftates  of  Europe ;  whidi, 
perhaps,  might  be  a  good  deal  ftiniulated  hj 
his  particular  averfion  to  France,  the  ftate  ftom 
which,  during  his  time,  that  liberty  and  inde- 
pendency were  principally  in  danger.  Some 
Ihare  of  the  fame  fpirit  feems  to  have  delcended 
to  the  firft  miniftry  of  Queen  Anne. 

Eveij 
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Every  independent  ftate  is  divided  into  many  8  B  C  T* 
cUfferent  orders  and  focieties,  each  of  which  has  ,  _^ 
U  own  particular  powers,  privUeges,  and  immu. 
Iltie&  Every  individual  is  naturally  more  »,U 
tached  to  his  own  particular  Qprder  or  fixjiety, 
than  to  any  other.  His  own  interelt^ynis  own 
nuiity,  the  interefl  and  vanity  of  mmy  of  his 
friends  and  companions,  are  commonly  a  good 
feal  conne6ted  with  it.  He  is  ambitious  to  ex« 
tend  its  privileges  and  immunities.  He  is  zea* 
lous  to  defend  tliem  againft  the  encroachments 
rf  every  other  order  or  fociety.  ^ 

Upon  the  manner  in  which  any  ftate  is  divided 
into  the  different  orders  and  fo(;ieties  which 
compofe  it,  and  upon  the  particular  diftribution 
iHiich  has  been  made  of  their  reQ)e6live  powers, 
privileges^  and  immunities,  depends,  what  is 
caUedy  the  conftitution  of  that  particular  ftate. 

UpcHi  the  ability  of  each  particular  order  or 
Ibciety.  to  maintain  its  own  powers,  privileges, 
md  immunities,  againft  the  encroachments  of 
Bvefy  other,  depends  the  ftability  of  that  parti* 
cnlar  conftitution.  That  particular  conftitution 
is  neceflarily  more  or  lels  altered,  whenever  any 
of  itB  fid)ordinate  parts'  is  either  raifcd  above  or 
li^reffed  below  whatever  had  been  its  former 
mk  and  condition. 

All  thofe  different  orders  and  focieties  are  de^ 
jf^nA^jvt  upon  the  ftate  to  which  they  owe  their 
(ecurity  and  prote3ion.  That  they  are  all  fub* 
ordiDate  to  that  ftate,  and  eftabliflied  only  in 
fiiblenriency  to  its  profpenty  and  pre(er\'ation, 
is  s  truth  acknowledged  by  the  moA  partial 

003  member 
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PART  member  of  every  one  of  them.  It  may  often, 
^^  ,  however,  be  hard  to  convince  him  that  the  prot 
perity  and  prefervation  of  the  ftate  require  any 
diminution  of  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immii* 
nities  of  his  c^n  particular  order  or  fbdetj. 
This  partiality,  though  it  may  fometimes  be 
unjuft,  may  not,  upon  that  account,  be  uiHe& 
It  checks  the  Ipirit  of  innovation.  It  tends  to 
preferve  whatever  is  the  eftablifhed  balance 
among  the  different  orders  and  focieties  into 
which  the  ftate  is  divided ;  and  while  it  llbnie- 
times  appears  to  obftru6t  fome  alteraticMis  of 
government  which  may  be  fafliionable  and  po- 
pular at  the  time,  it  contributes  in  reality  to  the 
ftability  and  permanency  of  the  whole  fyftem. 

The  love  of  our  country  feems,  in  ordinaij 
cafes,  to  involve  in  it  two  different  principles; 
firft,  a  certain  refpe6l  and  reverence  for  that 
conftitution  or  form  of  government  which  is 
a6lually  eftabliflied;  and  fecondly,  an  eameft 
defire  to  render  the  condition  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  as  fafe,  refpe6lable,  and  happy  aswc 
can.  He  is  not  a  citizen  who  is  not  diipofed  to 
refpe6l  the  laws  and  to  obey  the  civil  magiftrate; 
and  he  is  certainly  not  a  good  citizen  who  does 
not  wifti  to  promote,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  fociety  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

In  peaceable  and  quiet  tin/es,  tliofe  two  prin- 
ciples generally  coincide  and  lead  to  the  fame 
condu6l.  The  fupport  of  the  eftablifhed  govern* 
ment  feems  evidently  the  beft  expedient  *  for 
maint^ning  the  fafe,  refjpe6iable,  and  happy 

fituation 
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fitnation  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  when  we  fee  S  B  c  T. 
that  this  government  a&ually  maintains  them  in  ,  j^l 
that  fituation.  But  in  times  of  public  difcontent, 
&£tion  and  diforder,  thofe  two  different  princi- 
ples may  draw  different  ways,  and  even  a  wife 
man  may  be  difpofed  to  think  fome  alteration 
neceflary  in  that  conftitution  or  form  of  govern- 
ment,  which,  in  its  actual  condition,  appears 
plainly  unable  to  maintain  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. In  fuch  cafes,  however,  it  often  requires, 
perhaps,  the  higheil  effort  of  political  wifdom  to 
determine  when  a  real  patriot  ought  to  fiipport 
imd  endeavour  to  re-e(lablifh  the  authority  of 
the  old  fyilem,  and  when  he  ought  to  give  way 
to  the  more  daring,  but  often  dangerous  fpirit  of 
.innovation. 

.  Foreign  war  and  civil  fadtion  are  the  two 
fituations  which  afford  the  mod  fplendid  op- 
portunities for  the  difplay  of  public  fpirit.  The 
hero  who  ferves  his  country  fuccefsfully  in 
foreign  war  gratifies  the  wilhes  of  the  whole 
>  nation,  and  is,  upon  that  account,  the  objeA  of 
'imiverial  gratitude  and  admiration.  In  times  of 
civil  difcord,  the  leaders  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, though  they  may  be  admired  by  one  half 
c£  their  fello W«citizens,  are  commonly  execrated 
by  the  other.  Their  chara6ters  and  the  merit 
of  their  refpe^live  fervices  appear  commonly 
more  doubtful.  The  glory  which  is  acquired 
by  foreign  war  is,  upon  this  account,  almoit 
always  more  pure  and  more  fplendid  than  that 
which  cui  be  acquired  in  civil  fa&ion. 

D  D  4  Tho 
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PART  The  leader  of  the  fuccefsful  party,  however, 
^  if  he  has  authority  enough  to  prevail  upon  h]» 
own  friends  to  a6t  with  proper  temper  and  mo- 
deration (which .  he  frequently  has  not),  mqr 
ibmetimes  render  to  his  country  a  fervice  nnidi 
more  efTential  and  important  than  the  greateft 
vi£bories  and  £he  moil  extenfive  conquefls.  He 
may  re-e(tablifli  and  improve  the  con(litution,aiid 
from  the  very  doubtful  and  ambiguous  chano- 
ter  of  the  leader  of  a  party,  he  may  afliime  the 
greateft  and  nobleft  of  all  characters,  that  of  tbe 
reformer  and  legiilator  of  a  great  ftate ;  and,  faj 
the  wifilom  of  his  inftitutions,  fecure  the  iiK 
ternal  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  his  feUow* 
citizens  for  many  fucceeding  generations. 

Amfdft  the  turbulence  and  diforder  of  fiiftkn, 
a  certain  fpirit  of  fyftem  is  apt  to  mixitfdf  irith 
that  public  fpirit  which  is  founded  upon  the  love 
of  humanity,  upon  a  real  fellow-feeling  with  die 
inconveniences  and  diftrefles  to  which  ibme  of 
our  fellow-citizens  may  be  expofed.  This  Ijririt 
of  iyftem  commonly  takes  the  direction  of  that 
more  gentle  public  fpirit ;  always  animates  it, 
and  often  inflames  it  even  to  the  madneis  of 
fanaticifm.  The  leaders  of  the  difcontented 
party  feldom  fail  to  hold  out  fome  plaufible  pha 
of  reformation  which,  they  pretend,  will  not 
only  remove  the  inconveniences  and  relieve  the 
diftrefles  immediately  complained  of,  but  will 
prevent,  in  all  time  coming,  any  return  of  die 
like  inconveniences  and  diftreflTes.  They  oRen 
propofe,  upon  this  account,  to  new  model  the 
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dmftitution,  and  to  al^,  in  fome  of  its  mofl  S  s  c  n: 
eflential  parts,  that  iyftem  of  government  under  ^  ^, 
which  the  fubjedts  of  a  great  empire  have  en* 
joyed,  perhaps,  peace,  fecurity,  and  even  glory, 
during  the  courfe  of  feveral  centuries  together. 
The  great  body  of  the  party  are  commonly  in- 
toxicated with  the  imaginary  beauty  of  this  ideal 
fyftem,  of  which  they  have  no  experience,  but 
which  has  been  reprefented  to  them  in  all  the 
mod  dazzling  colours  in  which  the  eloquence  of 
their  leaders  could  paint  it.  Thofe  leaders  them- 
felves,  though  they  originally  may  have  meant 
nothing  but  their  own  aggrandifement,  become 
many  of  them  in  time  the  dupes  of  their  own 
ic^hiflry,  and  are  as  eager  for  this  great  refor- 
mation as  the  weakeil  and  foolilheil  of  their  fol- 
lowers. Even  though  the  leaders  (hould  have 
pre&rved  their  own  heads,  as  indeed  they  com- 
jmmly  do,  free  from  this  fanaticifin,  yet  they 
dare  not  always  difappoint  the  expectation  of 
flieir  followers ;  but  are  often  obliged,  though 
eontraiy  to  their  principle  and  their  confcience, 
to  B&  as  if  4;hey  were  under  the  conunon  delu- 
fion*  The  violence  of  the  party,  refuting  all 
palliatives,  .all  temperaments,  all  fieafonable  ac- 
ooounodations,'  by  requiring  too  much  frequently 
obtains  nothing ;  and  thofe  inconveniences  and 
diftrefles  which,  with  a  little  moderation,  might 
in  a  grekt  meafure^  have  been  removed  and  r#« 
lieved,  are  left  altogether  without  the  hc^  of  a 
lemedy. 

The  man  ^diofe  public  fpirit  is  prompted  alto- 
gether by  humanity  and  benevolence,  willreipea 
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FART  the  eftablifhed  powers  and  privileges  even  of  in- 
^^  ,  dividuals,  and  ftill  more  thofe  of  the  great  orden 
and  focieties,  into  which  the  (late  is  divided. 
Though  he  fliould  confider  fome  of  them  as  in 
fome  meafure  abufive,  he  will  content  himfdf 
with  moderating  what  he  often  cannot  annihilate 
without  great'  violence.  When  he  cannot  con- 
quer the  rooted  prejudices  of  the  people  by  rei- 
fon  and  perfuafion,  he  will  not  attempt  to  fiibdiie 
them  by  force ;  but  will  religioufly  obferve  what, 
by  Cicero,  is  juftly  called  the  divine  maxim  of 
Plato,  never  to  ufe  violence  to  his  country  ns 
more  than  to  his  parents.  He  will  accommodate, 
as  well  as  he  can,  his  public  arrangements  to  the 
confirmed  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people; 
and  will  remedy  as  well  as  he  can,  the  incon- 
veniences which  may  flow  from  the  want  of 
thofe  regulations  which  the  people  are  averfe  to 
fubmit  to.  When  he  cannot  efl:ablifh  the  right, 
he  will  not  difdain  to  ameliorate  the  wrong ;  but 
like  Solon,  when  he  cannot  efl^blifh  tlie  beft 
fyftem  of  laws,  he  will  endeavour  to  eilabliih  tl» 
beft  that  the  people  can  bear. 

The  man  of  fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to 
be  very  wife  in  his  own  conceit ;  and  is  often  £) 
enamoured  with  the  fuppofed  beauty  of  his  own 
ideal  plan  of  government,  that  he  cannot  fuffir 
the  finalleft  deviation  from  any  part  of  it.  He 
goes  on  to  eftablifli  it  completely  and  in  all  its 
parts,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  grMt  is* 
terefts,  or  to  the  ftrong  prejudices  which  may 
opppfe  it.  He  feems  to  imagine  that  he  can  ar* 
range  the  different  members  of  a  great  ibdetjr 

with 
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with  as.  much  eafe  as  the  hand  arranges  the  dif-  SECT, 
ferent  pieces  upon  a  chefs-board.  He  does  not  ^  J^^ 
confider  that  the  pieces  upon  the  chefs-board 
have  no  other  principle  of  motion  befides  that 
-which  the  hand  imprefles  upon  them ;  but  that, 
in  the  great  chefs  board  of  human  fociety,  every 
fingle  piece  has  a  principle  of  motion  of  its  own, 
altogether  different  from  that  which  the  legiiUu 
ture  might  chufe  to  imprels  upon  it.  If  thofe  two 
-principles  coincide  and  aGt  in  the  fame  diredtion, 
the  game  of  human  fociety  will  go  on  eafily  and 
*harmonioufly,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  happy  and 
ihccefsful.  If  they  are  oppofite  or  different,  the 
game  will  go  on  miferably,  and  the  fociety  mufl 
be  at  all  times  in  the  highefl  degree  of  difbrder. 
3ome  general,  and  even  fyflematical,  idea  of 
the  perfe6tion  of  pohcy  and  law,  may  no  doubt 
be  neceffary  for  directing  the  views  of  the  flatef- 
man.  But  to  infifl  upon  eflablifhing,  and  upon 
eilablifhing  all  at  once,  and  in  fpite  of  all  oppo- 
fition,  every  thing  which  that  idea  may  feem  to 
require,  mufl  oflen  be  the  highefl  degree  of  ar- 
rogance. It  is  to  ere6l  his  own  judgment  into 
the  fupreme  flandard  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is 
to  fancy  himfelf  the  only  wife  and  worthy  man 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  his  feUow-citi- 
sens  fhould  accommodate  themfelves  to  him  and 
not  he  to  them.  It  is  upon  this  account,  that 
of  all  political  fpeculators,  fovereign  princes  are 
by  far  the  mofl  dangerous.  This  arrogance  is 
perfe£lly  familiar  to  them.  They  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  immenfe  fuperiority  of  their  own 
judgment.  When  fuch  imperial  and  royal  re- 
formers. 
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PART  formers,  therefore,  coadefcend  to  contemplate 
y^  the  conflitution  of  the  country  which  is  com- 
mitted to  their  government^  they  feldom  &e 
any  thing  lb  wrong  in  it  as  the  obftrufitioot 
which  it  may  fometimes  oppofe  to  the  exea^ 
tion  of  their  own  will.  They  hold  in  contempt 
the  divine  maxim  of  Plato,  and  confider  the 
flate  as  made  for  themielves,  not  them&lvei 
for  the  flate^  The  great  objedt  of  their  refiv- 
mation,  therefore,  is  to  remove  thoie  obftnio 
tions ;  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  nobility; 
to  take  away  the  privil^es  *of  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, and  to  render  both  the  greateft  indivi^ 
duals  and  the  greatefl  orders  of  the  date,  as  in- 
capable of  oppofing  their,  commands,  as  the 
weakea  and  moil  infignificanU 


CHAP.    HI. 

Ofuniver/al  Benevolence. 

THOUGH  our  eifeftual  good  offices  can  very 
feldom  be  extended  to  any  wider  ibciety 
than  that  of  our  country }  our  good-will  is  dr- 
ciunfcribed  by  no  boundary,  but  may  embrace 
the  immeniityt)f  the  univerfe.  We  cannot  fonji 
i^e  idea  of  any  innocent  and  fenfible  beii^ 
whofe  tuq)pinefs  we  fliould  not  defirp,  or  to  whdfe 
mifery,  when  diilin6lly  brought  home  to  tbe 
imagination,  we  ihould  not  have  fome  degree  of 
averfion.    The  idea  of  a  mifchievous,  though 
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iinfible,  being,  indeed,  naturally  provokes  our  Sect. 
latred :  but  the  ill-will  which,  in  this  cafe,  we  ,  _^^ 
>e^  to  it,  is  really  the  eflFeft  of  our  univerfal 
lenevolence.  It  is  the  efieft  of  the  fympathy 
irhich  we  feel  with  the  mifery  and  refentment  of 
boffe  other  innocent  and  fenfible  beings,  whofe 
liappinefs  is  difturbed  by  its  malice. 
•  TTiis  univerfal  benevolence,  how  noble  and 
^erous  foever,  can  be  the  fource  of  no  folid 
iiappinefs  to  any  man  who  is  not  thoroughly 
convinced  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  univerfe, 
the  meaneft  as  well  as  the  greateft,  are  under 
die  immediate  care  and  protection  of  that  great, 
i>enevolent,  and  all-wife  Being,  who  dire6ts  aU 
he  movements  of  nature ;  and  who  is  deter- 
nined,  by  his  own  unalterable  perfe&ions,  to 
naintain  in  it,  at  all  times,  the  greateft  poffible 
|uantity  of  happinefs.  To  this  univerial  bene- 
rolence,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  fuQ)icion  of  a 
(ktherlels  world,  muft  be  the  moft  melancholy 
^  all  reflections ;  from  the  thought  that  all  the 
unknown  regions  of  infniite  and  incomprehen* 
Bble  fpace  may  be  filled  with  nothing  but  end- 
iefi  mifery  and  wretchedneis.  All  the  fplendour 
rf  the  higheft  profperity  can  never  enlighten  the 
gloom  with  which  fo  dreadful  an  idea  muft  necef^ 
brily  overihadow  the  imagination ;  nor,  in  a 
wife  and  virtuous  man^  can  all  the  forrow  of  the 
mofl  afflicting  adverfity  ever  dry  up  the  joy 
iffhich  neceflarily  fprings  from  the  habitual  and 
thorough  convi^on  of  the  truth  of  the  contraiy 
Q^em. 

The 
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PART  The  wife  and  virtuous  man  is  at  all  titnes 
_y^  ^  willing  that  his  own  private  intereft  ihould  be 
iacrificed  to  the  public  intereft  of  hi£i  own  partis 
cular  order  or  fociety.  He  is  at  all  times  willii^, 
too,  that  the  intereft  of  this  order  or  fociety 
(hould  be  Iacrificed  to  the  greater  intereft  of  the 
ftate  or  fovereignty,  of  which  it  is  only  a  fubor* 
dinate  part.  He  fliould,  therefore,  be  equally 
willing  that  all  thofe  inferior  interefts  fhould  be 
Iacrificed  to  the  greater  intereft  of  the  univerfe, 
to  the  intereft  of  that  great  fociety  of  all  fenfiUe 
and  intelligent  beings,  of  which  God  himielf  is 
the  immediate  admin  iftrator  and  director.  If 
he  is  deeply  imprefled  with  the  habitual,  and 
thorough  convi6lion  that  this  benevolent  and 
all-wife  Being  can  admit  into  the  fyft^m  of 
his  government,  no  partial  evil  which  is  not 
necefifary  for  the  univerfal  good,  he  muft  con* 
fider  all  the  misfortunes  which  may  befal  him- 
felf,  his  friends,  his  fociety,  or  his  country,  as 
neceflary  for  the  profperity  of  the  univerfe,  and 
therefore  as  what  he  ought,  not  only  to  fubmit 
to  with  refignation,  but  as  what  he  himfelf,  if 
he  had  known  all  the  connexions  and  depend- 
encies of  things,  ought  fmcerely  and  devoutly  to 
have  wiftied  for. 

Nor  does  this  magnanimous  refignation  to  the 
will  of  the  great  Director  of  the  univerfe,  feem 
in  any  refpe6l  beyond  the  reach  of  human  na- 
ture. Good  foldiers,  who  both  love  and  tfuft 
their  General,  frequently  march  with  more  gaiety 
and  alacrity  to  the  forlorn  ftation,  from  whidi 
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they  never  expert  to  return,  than  they  would  to  s  E  c  T. 
one  where  there  was  neither  diflSculty  nor  dan-  ^   _^^ 
ger.     In  marching  to  the  latter,  they  could  feel 
no  other  fentiment  than  that  of  the  dulnefs  of 
ordinary  duty :  in  marching  to  the  former,  they 
feel  that  they  are  making  the  noblefl  exertion 
which  it  is  poffible  for  man  to  make.     They 
know  that  their  general  would  not  have  ordered 
them  upon  this  (lation,  had  it  not  been  neceiTary 
for  tlie  iafety  of  the  army,  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
war.     They  cheerfully  £icrifice  their  own  little 
fyflems  to  the  prolperity  of  a  greater  fyftem. 
They  take  an  affe^ionate  leave  of  their  com- 
rades,  to  whom  they  wifli  all  happinefs  and  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  march  out,  not  only  with  fubmiffive 
obedience,  but  often  with  fhouts  of  the  moft 
joyful  exultation,  to  that  fatal,  but  fplendid  and 
honourable  (lation  to  which  they  are  appointed. 
No  condufilor  of  an  army  can  deferve  more  un- 
limited truft,  more  ardent  and  zealous  affection, 
than  the  great  Condudtor  of  the  univerfe.     lu* 
the  greateft  public  as  well  as  private  difaflers,  a 
wife  man  ought  to  confider  that  he  himfelf,  his 
friends  and  countrymen,  have  only  been  ordered 
upon  the  forlorn  llation  of  the  univerfe;  that, 
had  it  not  been  neceflary  for  the  good  of  die. 
whole^  they  would  not  have  been  fo  ordered;; 
and  that  it  is  their  duty,  not  only  with  humble 
refignation  to  fubmit  to  this  allotment,  but  t^  en-* 
deavour  to  embrace  it  with  alacrity  and  joy«     A^ 
wife  man  fliould  furely  be  capable  of  doing  what 
a  good  fddier  holds  himfelf  at  all  times  in  readi<> 
nefs  to  do* 

The 
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PART  The  idea  of  that  divine  Being,  whofe  bene^ro- 
^^  lence  and  wifdom  have,  from  all  eternity,  con- 
trived and  conducted  the  immenfe  machine  of 
the  univerfe,  fo  as  at  all  times  to  produce  the 
greatefl  poffible  quantity  of  happinefi,  is  c^« 
tainly  of  all  the  obje^s  of  human  contemplatioa 
by  far  the  moil  fublime.  Ev^ry  other  thought 
necellarily  appears  mean  in  the  comparifmi. 
The  man  whom  we  believe  to  be  principally  oc- 
cupied in  this  fublime  contemplation,  feldom  &i]s 
to  be  the  obje6l  of  our  higheil  veneration  ;  and 
though  his  life  ihould  be  altogether  contempla- 
tive, we  often  regard  him  with  a  fort  of  reUgious 
refpeft  much  fuperior  to  that  with  which  we 
look  upon  the  moil  a^ive  and  ufeful  fervant  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  Meditations  of  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  which  turn  principally  upon  this 
fubjeS:,  have  contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
general  admiration  of  his  charadler,  than  all  the 
different  traniad:ions  of  his  juft,  merciful,  and 
beneficent  reign. 

(The  adminiftration  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the 
nlverfe,  however,  the  care  of  the  univerfal  hap- 
jMneis  of  all  rational  and  fenfible  beings,  is  the 
bufinefs  of  God  and  not  of  man.  )  To  man  is  al- 
lotted a  much  humbler  department,  but  one 
much  more  fuitable  to  the  weakneis  of  his 
powers^  and  to  the  narrownefs  of  his  comprehen- 
fion  \  the  care  of  his  own  happinefs,  of  that  of 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  country :  that  he  is 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  more  fublime, 
can  never  be  an  excufe  for  his  negle6Hng  the 
more  humble  department  j  and  he  muil  not  ex** 

pole 
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lofe  himfelf  to  the  charge  which  Avidius  Caffius  SECT. 
» laid  to  have  brought,  perhaps  unjulUy,  againft 
ifarcus  Antoninus;  that  while  he  employed 
limfelf  in  philofbphical  Q>eculations,  and  con- 
emplated  the  proljperity  of  the  univerfe,  he  ne- 
^e£fced  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  moft 
iihlime  i^ieculation  of  the  contemplative  philo- 
bpher  can  Icarce  compeniate  the  negle£fc  of  the 
aiaUeft  a^ve  duty. 


rauu  EE  SEC- 
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SECTION   III. 
OF   SELF-COMMAND. 

THE  man  who  a6ts  according  to  the  rules  of 
perfe6l  prudence,  of  ftrift  juflice,  and  oT 
proper  benevolence,  may  be  iaid  to  be  perfefify 
virtuous.     But  the  moft  perfect  knowledge  of 
thofe  rules  will  not  alone  enable  him  to  b&  in  this 
manner :  his  own  paflions  are  very  apt  to  miflead 
him ;  fometimes  to  drive  him  and  fometimes  to 
feduce  him  to  \nolate  all  the  rules  which  he  him- 
felf,  in  all  his  fober  and  cool  hours,  approves  dL 
The  mofl  perfeft  knowledge,  if  it  is  not^  fiqi- 
ported  by  the  moft  perfect  felf-command^  wfll 
not  always  enable  him  to  do  his  duty. 

Some  of  the  beft  of  the  ancient  moralifts  leem 
to  have  conjRdered  thofe  paifions  as  divided  into 
two  different  claffes :  firft,  into  thofe  which  it 
requires  a  confiderable  exertion  of  felf-command 
to  reftrain  even  for  a  fingle  moment ;  and 
fecondly,  into  thofe  which  it  is  eafy  to  reftrain 
for  a  fingle  moment,  or  even  for  a  fhort  period 
of  time ;  but  which,  by  their  continual  and 
almoft  incefTant  folicitations,  are,  in  the  couHe 
of  a  life,  very  apt  to  miflead  into  great  de- 
viations. 

Fear  and  anger,  together  with  ibme  other 
paflions  which  are  mixed  or  conneded  with 
them,  conftitute  the  firft  clafs.  The  love  of 
eafe,  of  pleafure,  of  applaufe,  and  of  many 

a  other 
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felfifli  gratifications,  conflitute  the  fecond.  S  S 
Lvagant  fear  and  furious  anger,  it  is  often      ^^ 
ilt  to  reftrain  even  for  a  fingle  moment, 
love  of  eafe,  of  pleafure,  of  applaufe,  and 

felfifli  gratifications,  it  is  always  eafy  to 
in  for  a  fingle  moment,  or  even  for  a  fliort 
i  of  time ;  but,  by  their  continual  folicita- 

they  often  miflead  us  into  many  weak- 
;  which  we  have  afterwards  much  rea£bn 

alhamed  of.  The  former  fet  of  paffions 
)ften  be  faid  to  drive,  the  latter,  to  feduce 
►m  our  duty.  The  command  of  the  former 
by  the  ancient  moralifls  above  alluded  to, 
ninated  fortitude,  manhood,  and  flrength 
jid;  that  of  the  latter,  temperance,  de- 
',  modefly,  and  moderation, 
e  command  of  each  of  thofe  two  fets  of 
ns,  independent  of  the  beauty  which  it 
5S  from  its  utility ;  from  its  enabling  us 
all  occafions  to  a6l  according  to  the  dic« 
rf prudence,  of  juflice,  and  of  proper  bene« 
ce ;  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and  feems 
ferve  for  its  own  fake  a  certain  degree  of 
a  and  admiration.  In  the  one  cafe,  the 
;th  and  greatnefs  of  the  exertion  excites 
degree  of  that  efleem  and  admiration.  In 
lier,  the  uniformity,  the  equality  and  un- 
ting  fteadinefs  of  tliat  exertion. 
e  man  who,  in  danger,  in  torture,  upon  the 
ach  of  death,  preferves  his  tranquillity 
5red,  and  fuffers  no  word,  no  geflure  to 
J  him  which  does  not  perfeftly  accord 
he  feelings  of  the  moil  indifferent  %e€tator, 

£  £  2  necef^ 
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PART  neceilarily  commands  a  very  high  degree  ci 
VL  admiration.  If  he  fuffers  in  the  caufe  of  lib^^ 
and  juflice,  for  the  fake  of  humanity  and  the 
love  of  his  country,  the  moil  tender  compaffioD 
for  his  fufferings,  the  ilrongeil  indignation 
againll  the  injuilice  of  his  perfecutors,  the 
warmefl  fjrmpathetic  gratitude  for  his  beneficent 
intentions,  the  higheil  fenfe  of  his  mc^t,  all 
join  and  mix  themfelves  with  the  admiradon  of 
his  magnanimity,  and  often  inflame  that  ienti- 
ment  into  the  moil  enthufiaftic  and  lUpturous 
veneration.  The  heroes  of  ancient  and  modem 
hiftoiy.  who  are  remembered  with  the  moft 
peculiar  favour  and  affefhon,  are  many  of  them, 
thofe  who,  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  liberty^  and 
juflice,  have  periihed  upon  the  fcaflfold,  and 
who  behaved  there  with  that  ^afe  and  dig- 
nity which  became  them.  Had  the  enemies 
of  Socrates  fuffered  him  to  die  quietly  in  his 
bed,  the  glory  even  of  that  great  philofi^htf 
might  poffibly  never  have  acquired  that  dazzling 
iplendour  in  which  it  has  been  beheld  in  all 
fucceeding  ages.  In  the  Engliih  hiftory,  whai 
we  look  over  the  illuftrious  heads  which  have 
been  engraven  by  Vertue  and  Howbraken,  there 
is  fcarce  any  body,  I  imagine,  who  does  not  &A 
that  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  having  been  be- 
headed, which  is  engraved  under  fome  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  of  them  j  under  thofe  of  the  Sit 
Thomas  Mores^  of  the  Raleighs,  the  Riifl<d% 
the  Sydneys,  &c.  iheds  a  real  d%nity  and  ]B» 
tereftingne&  over  the  characters  to  which  it  is 
aflSxed*  much  faperior  to  what  they  caa  draw 
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from  all  the  futile  ornaments  of  heraldry,  with  SECT* 
which  they  are  fometimes  accompanied.  j^ 

Nor  does  this  magnanimity  give  luftre  only  to 
the  chara£lers  of  innocent  and  virtuous  men.  It 
draws  fome  degree  of  favourable  regard  even 
upon  thofe  of  the  greateft  criminals ;  and  when 
a  robber  or  highwayman  is  brought  to  the  fcaf-  ^ 
fold,  and  behaves  there  with  decency  and  firm- 
nefi,  though  we  perfe6Hy  approve  of  his  punifli** 
ment,  we  oflen  cannot  help  regretting  that  a 
man  who  poflefTed  fuch  great  and  noble  powers 
ihould  have  been  capable  of  fuch  mean  enor« 
mities. 

War  is  the  great  fchool  both  for  acquiring  and 
exercifing  this  (pecies  of  magnanimity.  Deaths 
as  we  lay,  is  the  king  of  terrors ;  and  the  man 
who  has  conquered  the  fear  of  death,  is  not 
likely  to  lofe  his  prefence  of  mind  at  the  a'p^ 
proach  of  any  other  natural  evil.  In  war,  men 
become  familiar  with  death,  and  are  thereby 
neceflarily  cured  of  that  fuperflitious  horror 
with  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  weak  and  inex- 
perienced. They  confider  it  merely  as  the  loft 
of  life,  and  as  no  further  the  obje6l  of  avqjriion 
than  as  life  may  happen  to  be  that  of  defire. 
They  learn  from  experience,  too,  that  many 
feemingly  great  dangers  are  not  fo  great  as  they 
appear;  and  that,  with  courage,  a6i:ivity,  and 
prefence  of  mind,  there  is  often  a  good  pro- 
bability of  extricating  themfelves  with  honour 
from  fituations  where  at  firfl  they  could  fee  no 
bope.  The  dread  of  death  is  thus  greatly 
diminiflied;   and  the  confidence  or   hope  of 

£  £  3  efcaping 
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PART  efcaping  it,  augmented.     They  learn  to  expofe 

^^"      themfelves    to    danger   wath    lefs    reluctance. 

They  are  lefs  anxious  to  get  out  of  it,  and  lefi 

apt  to  lofe  their-prefence  of  mind  while  they  are 

in  it.     It  is  this  habitual  contempt  of  danger 

and  death  which  ennobles  the  profeflion  of  a 

foldier,  and  beilows  upon  it,  in  the  natural  ^ 

prehenfions   of  mankind,  a  rank  and  dignity 

fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  profeffion.    The 

ikilful  and  fuccefsful  exercife  of  this  profeffioQy 

in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  feems  to  have 

conflituted  the  mofl  diflinguiihing  feature  in 

the  charadler  of  the  favourite  heroes  of  all  ages. 

Great  warlike  exploit,  though  undertaken 

contrary  to  every  principle  of  juftice,  and  carried 

on  without  any  regard  to  humanity,  ibmetimes 

intereils  us,  and  commands  even  fome  degree  of 

a  certain  fort  of  efteem  for  the  very  worthle& 

charadlers  which  conduft  it.    We  are  interefted 

even  in  the  exploits  of  the  Buccaneers ;    and 

read  with  fome  fort  of  efteem  and  admiration, 

the  hiftory  of  tlie  moft  worthlefs  men,  who,  in 

purfuit  of  the  moft  criminal  purpofes,  endured 

greater    hardlhips,    furmounted  greater    di& 

culties,  and  encountered  greater  dangers,  than, 

perhaps,  any  which  the  ordinary  coxuie  of  hiftoiy 

gives  an  account  of. 

The  command  of  anger  appears  upon  many 
occafions  not  lefs  generous  and  noble  th^i  that 
of  fear.  The  proper  expreffion  of  juft  indigna- 
tion compofes  many  of  the  moft  Iplendid  and 
admired  paflages  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
eloquence.     The  Philippics  of  Demafthenes, 
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the  Catalinarians  of  Cicero,  derive  their  whole  SECT, 
beauty  from  the  noble  propriety  with  which  this  ™' 
paffion  is  expreffed.  But  this  juft  indignation  is 
nothing  but  anger  reftrained  and  properly  at- 
tempered to  what  the  impartial  lpe6lator  can 
enter  into.  The  bluftering  and  noify  paffion 
which  goes  beyond  this,  is  always  odious  and 
oflenfive,  and  interefts  us,  not  for  the  angry 
man,  but  for  the  man  with  whom  he  is  angry. 
The  noblenefc  of  pardoning  appears,  upon 
many  occafions,  fuperior  even  to  the  mod  per- 
fedl  propriety  of  refenting.  When  either  proper 
acknowledgments  have  been  made  by  the  of- 
fending party ;  or,  even  without  any  fuch  ac- 
knowledgments, when  the  public  intereft  re- 
quires that  the  moft  mortal  enemies  fhould  unite 
for  the  difcharge  of  fome  important  duty,  the 
man  who  can  cail  away  all  animoiity,  and  a6t 
with  confidence  and  cordiality  towards  the  per- 
fon  who  had  moft  grievoufly  offended  him,  feems 
juWy  to  merit  our  higheft  admiration. 

The  command  of  anger,  however,  does  not 
always  appear  in  fuch  fplendid  colours.  Fear  is 
contrary  to  anger,  and  is  often  the  motive 
which  reftrains  it ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  mean- 
nefi  of  the  motive  takes  away  all  the  noblenefs 
of  the  reftraint.  Anger  prompts  to  attack,  and 
the  indulgence  of  it  feems  fometimes  to  (hew  a 
fort  of  courage  and  fuperiority  to  fear.  The 
indulgence  of  anger  is  fometimes  an  objeft  of 
vanity.  That  of  fear  never  is.  Vain  and  weak 
men,  among  their  inferiors,  or  thofe  who  dare 
not  refift  them,  often  affe6l  to  be  oftentatioufly 
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PART  paffionate,  and  fancy  that  they  Ihow,  what  ii 
^  called,  fpirit  in  being  fo.  A  bully  tells  many 
ftories  of  his  own  infolence,  which  are  not  true, 
and  imagines  that  he  thereby  renders  himfelfi 
if  not  more  amiable  and  refpedlable,  at  leaft 
more  formidable  to  his  audience.  Modem 
manners,  which,  by  favouring  the  prafticeof 
duelling,  may  be  faid,  in  fome  cafes,  to  encou- 
rage private  revenge,  contribute,  perhaps,  a 
good  deal  to  render,  in  modern  times,  the  re- 
ftraint  of  anger  by  fear  flill  more  contemptiUe 
than  it  might  otherwife  appear  to  be.  There  is 
always  fomething  dignified  in  the  command  of 
fear,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  upon  whidi 
it  is  founded.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  command  of 
anger.  Unlefs  it  is  founded  altogether  in  the 
fenfe  of  decency,  of  dignity,  wid  propriety,  it 
never  is  perfe6Uy  agreeable. 

To  adl  according  to  the  di6tates  of  prudence, 
of  juftice,  and  proper  beneficence,  feems  to 
have  no  great  merit  where  there  is  no  tempta^ 
tion  to  do  otherwife.  But  to  a6l  with  cool  de* 
liberation  in  the  midil  of  the  greateft  dangers 
and  difficulties  ;  to  obferve  religioufly  the  lacred 
rules  of  juftice  in  Q)ite  both  of  the  greateft 
interefts  which  might  tempt,  and  the  greateft 
injuries  which  might  provoke  us  to  violate  them ; 
never  to  fuffer  the  benevolence  of  our  temper  to 
be  damped  or  difcoiuraged  by  the  malignily  and 
ingratitude  of  the  individuals  towards  whom  it 
may  have  been  exercifed ;  is  the  chara6fcer  of 
the  moft  exalted  wifdom  and  virtue.  SelfUxmi- 
mand  is  not  only  itfelf  a  great  virtue,  but  £nom 
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it  all  the   other  virtues  feem  to  derive  their  S  ^  c  T. 
principal  luftre. 

The  command  of  fear,  the  command  of  anger, 
are  always  great  and  noble  powers.  When  they 
are  directed  by  juftice  and  benevolence,  they 
are  not  only  great  virtues,  but  increafe  the 
iplendour  of  thofe  other  virtues.  They  may, 
however,  fometimes  be  directed  by  very  dif« 
ferent  motives ;  and  in  this  cafe,  though  fUll 
great  and  reCpeStahle^  they  may  be  exceffively 
dangerous.  The  moft  intrepid  valour  may  be 
employed  in  the  caufe  of  the  greateft  injuftice* 
Amidft  great  provocations,  apparent  tranquillity 
and  good  humour  may  fometimes  conceal  the 
moft  determined  and  cruel  refolution  to  revenge* 
The  ftrength  of  mind  requifite  for  fuch  diffimu* 
htion,  though  always  and  neceflarily  contami* 
Bated  by  the  bafenefi  of  falfehood,  has,  how« 
ever,  b^n  often  much  admired  by  many  people 
of  no  contemptible  judgment.  The  diffimula- 
tion  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  is  often  celebrated 
by  the  profound  hiftorian  Davila ;  that  of  Lord 
Digby,  afterwards  Earl  of  Briftol,  by  the  grave 
ifid  confdentious  Lord  Clarendon ;  that  of  the 
ML  AMej  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  by  the  judi- 
cious Mr.  Locke.  Even  Cicero  feems  to  con- 
fider  this  deceitftd  chara3;er,  not  indeed  as  of 
tlie  higheft  dignity,  but  as  not  unfiiitable  to  a 
certain  flexibility  of  *  manners,  which,  he  thinks, 
■ay,  notwithftanding,  be,  upon  the  whole,  both 
agreeable  and  reQ>e3able.  He  exemplifies  it 
by  the  chara&ers  of  Homer's  Ulyfles,  of  the 
Athenian  Themiftodes,  of  the  Spartan  Ly£mder, 

and 
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PART  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Roman  Marcus  Craflus.      This  dn^ 
ra6ter  of  dark  and  deep  diffimulation  occurs  moft 
commonly  in  times  of  great  public  diforder; 
amidft  the  violence  of  fa6iion  and  civil  war. 
When  law  has  become  in  a  great  meafure  impo- 
tent, when  the  moll  perfect  innocence  cannot 
alone  infure  fafety,  regard  to  felf-defence  obligei 
the  greater  part  of  men  to  have  recourfe  to 
dexterity,  to  addrefs,  and  to  apparent  accommo- 
dation  to  whatever  happens  to  be,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  prevailing  party.      This  falfe  charac* 
ter,   too,   is  frequently  accompanied  with  the 
coolefl  and   moft   determined  courage*     Tbt 
proper  exercife  of  it  fuppofes  that  courage,  as 
death  is  commonly  the  certain  confequence  of 
detection.     It  may  be  employed  indiflerently, 
either  to  exaQ)erate  or  to  allay  thofe  furious 
animofities  of  adverfe  fa6Hons  which  impofe  the 
neceffity  of  affuming  it ;   and  though  it  may 
fometimes  be  ufeful,  it  is  at  lead  equally  liable 
to  be  exceffively  pernicious. 

The  command  of  the  lefs  violent  and  turbu- 
lent  paflions  feems  much  lefs  liable  to  be  abufed 
to  any  pernicious  purpofe.  Temperance,  det 
cency,  modefty,  and  moderation,  are  always 
amiable,  and  can  feldom  be  diredled  to  any  bad 
end.  It  is  from  the  unremitting  (leadineis  of 
thofe  gentler  exertions  of  felf-command,  that 
the  amiable  virtue  of  chaility,  that  the  reipe£t- 
able  virtues  of  induftry  and  frugality,  derive  all 
that  fober  luftre  which  attends  them.  The  con* 
du6l  of  all  thofe  who  are  contented  to  walk  in 
&e  humble  paths  of  private  and  peaceable  life, 
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icrives  from  the  iame  principle  the  greater  part  SECT, 
of  the  beauty  and  grace  which  belong  to  it ;  a 
beauty  and  grace,  which,  though  much  lefs 
dazzling,  is  not  always  lefs  pleaiing  than  thofe 
ifhich  accompany,  the  more  fplendid  affcions  of 
the  hero,  the  flatefman,  or  the  legiflaton 

After  what  has  already  been  laid,  in  feveral 
difierent  parts  of  this  difcourfe,  concerning  the 
nature  of  felf-command^  I  judge  it  unneceflary 
to  enter  into  any  further  detail  concerning  thofe 
virtues.  I  ihaU  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that 
the  point  of  propriety,  the  degree  of  any 
paffion  which  the  impartial  ^e3:ator  approves 
of,  is  differently  fituated  in  different  paffions. 
In  ibme  paffions  the  excefi  is  lefs  difagreeable 
than  the  defe3: ;  and  in  fuch  paffions  the  point 
af  propriety  feems  to  (land  high,  or  nearer  to 
the  excefs  than  to  the  defeat.  In  other  paffions, 
the  defed;  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  the  exceis  j 
and  in  fuch  paffions  the  point  of  propriety-  feems 
to  fland  low,  or  nearer  to  the  defe€t  than  to 
the  exceis.  The  former  are  the  paffions  which 
the  fye€tsLtoT  is  moft,  tlie  latter,^  thofe  which 
he  is  lead  diipofed  to  iympathize  with.  The 
fimner,  too,  are  the  paffions  of  which  the  imme- 
diate feeling  or  fenlation  is  agreeable  to  the 
perfbn  principally  concerned ;  the  latter,  thofe 
aC  which  it  is  difagreeable.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  paffions  which 
Ibe  fpe^tor  is  mod  di^ofed  to  i  fympathize 
with,  and  in  which,  upon  that  account,  the 
point  of  propriety  may  be  laid  to  iland  high,  are 
thofe  of  which  the  immediate  feeling  or.fenik- 
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PART  ^^^  ^^  more  or  lefs  agreeable  to  the  perfim    ^ 
VL       principally  concerned :  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  paffions  which  the  Q)e6iator  is  leaft 

difpofed  to  fympathize  with,  and  in  wfaidh, 
upon  that  account,  the  point  of  propriety  nay 
be  faid  to  Hand  low,  are  thofe  of  which  the 
immediate  feeling  or  fenfation  is  more  or  left 
difagreeable,  or  even  painful,  to  the  perfon  prin- 
cipally concerned;  This  general  rule,  fo  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  obferve,  admits  not  of  i 
fingle  exception.  A  few  examples  will  at  once, 
both  fufficiently  ex][)lain  it  and  demonilrate  the 
truth  of  it. 

The  difpofition  to  the  affe6tions  which  tend  to 
unite  men  in  fociety,  to  humanity,  kindnefi, 
natural  affection,  friendfhip,  eileem,  may  fome- 
times  be  exceffive.  Even  the  excels  of  this  dit 
pofition,  however,  renders  a  man  interefting  to 
every  body.  Though  we  blame  it,  we  Hill  re- 
gard it  with  compaflion,  and  even  with  kindneis, 
and  never  with  diflike.  We  are  more  forry  for 
it  than  angry  at  it.  To  the  perfon  himfelf,  the 
indulgence  even  of  fuch  exceffive  affe6tions  is, 
upon  many  occafions,  not  only  agreeable,  but 
delicious.  Upon  fome  occafions,  indeed,  elpe* 
eially  when  directed,  as  is  too  often  the  cnkf 
towards  unworthy  objects,  it  expofes  him  to 
much  real  and  heartfelt  diftre&.  Even  upon 
iuch  occafions,  however,  a  well-difpofed  miDd 
regards  him  with  the  mofl;  exquifite  pity,  and  feels 
the  higheft  indignation  againft  thofe  who  aflfeft 
to  defpife  him  for  his  weaknefs  and  imprudence. 
The  defeat  a£  this  diipofition,  on  the  contnuy, 
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The  diQx)fition  to  the  afife^ons  which  driv^ 
mat^ii  from  one  another,  and  which  tend,  as  it 
were,  to  break  the  bands  of  human  fociety  ;  the 
diQK>fition  to  anger,  hatred,  envy,  malice,  iis 
vmige ;  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  apt  to 
odfend  by  its  excefs  than  by  its  dete^.  The 
excels  renders  a  man  wretched  and  miferable  in 
Via  own  mind,  and  the  object  of  hatred,  and 
fometimes  even  of  horror,  to  other  people.  The 
defeft  is  very  feldom  complained  of.  It  may, 
however,  be  defeftive.  The  want  of  proper 
indignation  is  a  mofl  eflential  defedb  [in  the 
manly  character,  and,  upon  many  occaflons, 
renders  a  man  incapable  of  prote<Sling  eitlior 
fcimielf  or  his  friends  from  infult  and  injullice. 
Even  that  principle,  in  the  excefs  and  impro)>er 
direfidon  of  which  confifts  the  odious  and  de« 
teftable  paffion  of  envy,  may  be  defe£livi% 
Envy  is  that  paffion  which  views  with  malignant 
jfiflike  the  fuperiority  of  thofc  who  are  really 
entitled  to  all  the  fuperiority  they  poflTeft.  'Jlia 
tmun^  however,  who,  in  matters  of  confequet ice, 
tamely  iii£krs  other  people,  who  arc  entitled  to 
no  fiich  fuperiority,  to  rile  above  him  or  get 
befiwe  him,  is  juftly  condemned  as  mean'Q>irited« 
TUs  weakneffl  is  commonly  founded  in  ffsdo^ 
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PART  lence,  fometimes  in  good  nature,  in  an  averfion  . 
to  oppofition,  to  buille  and  folicitation,  and 
fometimes,  too,  in  a  fort  of  ill-judged  magnani- 
mity, which  fancies  that  it  can  always  continue 
to  defpife  the  advantage  which  it  then  defpifeSi 
and,  therefore,  fo  eafily  gives  up.  Such  weak- 
nefs,  however,  is  commonly  followed  by  nmdi 
regret  and  repentance;  and  what  had  Ibme 
appearance  of  magnanimity  in  the  beginnii^ 
frequently  gives  place  to  a  mod  malignant  envy 
in  the  end,  and  to  a  hatred  of  that  fuperiority, 
which  thofe  who  have  once  attained  it,  may 
often  become  really  entitled  to,  by  the  very  dr- 
ciunflance  of  having  attained  it.  In  order  to 
live  comfortably  in  the  world,  it  is,  upon  aD 
occafions,  as  neceifary  to  defend  our  digrn^ 
and  rank,  as  it  is  to  defend  our  life  or  our 
fortune. 

Our  fenfibility  to  perfonal  danger  and  diflrels, 
like  that  to  perfonal  provocation,  is  much  mora 
apt  to  offend  by  its  excels  than  by  its  defeft. 
No  charadler  is  more  contemptible  than  that  of 
a  coward  ;  no  chara6ter  is  more  admired  than 
that  of  the  man  who  faces  death  with  intrepidity, 
and  maintains  his  tranquillity  and  prefence  dt 
mind  amidfl  the  moil  dreadAil  dangers.  We 
efteem  the  man  who  fupports  pain  and  even 
torture  with  manhood  and  firmnefs  ;  and  we 
can  have  little  regard  for  him  who  finks  under 
them,  and  abandons  himfelf  to  ufelefs  outcriea 
and  womanifh  lamentations.  A  fretful  temper, 
which  feels,  with  too  much  fenfibility,  every 
little  cro&  accident,  renders  a  man  miienble  in 
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jbimlelf  and  oiSeiifive  to  other  people.  A  calm  s  B  c  T. 
4me,  wbicb  does  not  allow  its  tranquillity  to  be  ^  ^ 
difturbed,  either  by  the  fmall  injuries,  or  by  the 
little  difafters  incident  to  the  ufual  couife  of 
human  affiurs;  but  which,  amidfl  the  natural 
and  moral  evils  infefting  the  world^  lays  its 
account  and  is  contented  to  fuffer  a  little  from 
berth,  is  a  bleffing  to  the  man  himfelf,  and  gives 
eale  and  fecurity  to  all  his  companions. 

Our  fenfibility,  however,  both  to  our  own 
injuries  and  to  our  own  misfortunes,  though 
generally  too  ftrong,  may  likewife  be  too  weak. 
The  man  who  feels  little  for  his  own  mis-» 
fiirtunes,  mud  always  feel  lefs  for  thofe  of 
other  people,  and  be  lefs  difpofed  to  re* 
lieve  them.  The  man  who  has  little  refent- 
ment  for  the  injuries  which  are  done  to  himfelf, 
muft  always  have  lefs  for  thofe  which  are  done 
to  other  people,  and  be  lefs  difpofed  either  to 
|ffote£i  or  to  avenge  them.  A  flupid  infenfi* 
liility  to  the  events  of  human  life  neceflarily 
;  coctiiiguiihes  all  that  keen  and  eamefl  attention 
to  the  propriety  of  our  own  conduct,  which 
t  ccmftitutes  the  real  eflence  of  virtue.  We  can 
^  led  little  anxiety  about  the  propriety  of  oiur  own 
,  lotions,  when  we  are  indiiSerent  about  the  events 
which  may  refult  from  them.  The  man  who 
£ieb  the  full  diflrefs  of  the  calamity  which  has 
be£dlen  him,  who  feels  the  whole  bafenefs  of 
the  injuflice  which  has  been  done  to  him,  but 
who  feels  flill  more  flrongly  what  the  dignity  of 
liis  own  chara3;er  requires ;  who  does  not  aban* 
don  himi^to  the  guidance  of  the  undifciplined 
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PART  paflions  which  his  fituation  might  i  stturaUy  in* 
^  ,  Q)ire ;  but  who  governs  his  whole  behaviour  and 
condu6t  according  to  thole  reftrained  and  ox^ 
rented  emotions  which  the  great  inmate^  the 
great  demi-god  within  the  bread  prefcribes  and 
approves  of;  is  alone  the  real  man  of  virtoey 
the  only  real  and  proper  objedt  of  love,  reipefty 
and  admiration.  Infenfibility  and  that  noble 
firmneis,  that  exalted  felf-command,  which  is 
founded  in  the  fenfe  of  dignity  and  propriety, 
are  fo  far  from  being  altogether  the  fame,  diat 
in  proportion  as  the  former  takes  place,  the 
merit  of  the  latter  is,  in  many  cafes,  entirely 
taken  away. 

But  though  the  total  want  of  fenfibility  to 
perfonal  injiuy,  to  perfonal  danger  and  diflre&i 
would,  in  fuch  fituations,  take  away  the  wbdk 
merit  of  felf-commandy  that  fenfibility,  however, 
may  very  eafily  be  too  exquifite,  and  it  fre- 
quently is  fo.  When  the  fenfe  of  propriety, 
when  the  authority  of  the  judge  within  the 
breail,  can  control  this  extreme  fenfibility,  that 
authority  muil  no  doubt  appear  very  noble  and 
very  great.  But  the  exertion  of  it  may  be  too 
fatiguing ;  it  may  have  too  much  to  do.  The 
individual,  by  a  great  effort,  may  behave  pe^ 
fe£tly  well.  But  the  contefl  between  the  two 
principles,  the  warfare  within  the  breaft,  may 
be  too  violent  to  be  at  all  confident  with  internal 
tranquillity  and  happineis.  The  wife  man  whom 
Nature  has  endowed  with  this  too  exquifite  fen* 
Ability,  and  whofe  too  lively  feelings  have  not 
been  fiifficiently  blunted  and  hardened  by  eariy 
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and  proper  exercife,  will  avoid,  as  j  e  C 1^. 
ftliK^  as  duty  and  propriety  will  peirmit,  Ihe  fitu-  ™* 
itions  for  which  he  is  not  perffeftly  fitted.  The 
■urn  whofe  feeble  and  delicate  conftitution  ren- 
§etH  him  too  fenfible  to  pain,  to  hardfhip,  and 
to  every  fort  of  bodily  diftrefs,  fhould  not  wan- 
tonly embrace  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier.  Tlie 
ikati  of  too  much  fenfibility  to  injury,  fhould 
Aot  rafhiy  engage  in  the  contefts  of  fadlion. 
Though  the  fenfe  of  propriety  fhould  be  flrong 
enough  to  command  all  thofe  fenfibilities,  the 
^mpofure  of  the  mind  mufl  always  be  diflurbed 
hi  the  flruggle.  In  this  diforder  the  judgment 
(!ilnnot  always  maintain  its  ordinary  acutenefs 
KAd  precifion ;  and  though  he  may  always  mean 
tt>  aft  properly,  he  may  oflen  a61:  rafhiy  anct 
imprudently,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  him- 
fetf  will,  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  his  life,  be 
tbt  ever  afliamed  of,  A  certain  intrepidity,  a 
certain  firmnefs  of  nerves  and  hardinefs  of  con* 
ftitution,  whether  natural  of  acquired,  are  un- 
dbubtedly  the  befl  preparatives  for  all  the  great 
exertions  of  felf-command. 

'"Though  war  and  faftion  are  certainly  the  befl 
ibhools  for  forming  every  man  to  this  hardinefs 
aind^  firmriefs  of  temper,  though  they  are  the* 
l>ctfl  remedies  for  curing  him  of  the  oppofite 
Maknefles,  yet,  if  the  day  of  trial  fhould  hap- 
[liJfi  tb  eome  before  he  has  completely  learned* 
ti^kflbn,  before  the  remedy  has  had  time  to 
Mbdiiee  its  proper  efleS^,  tlie  conf^cjuencef 
night  not  be  agreeable.  '     *    ^  * 
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PART  Our  (enfibility  to  the  pleafures,  to  the  amufe- 
Y^  ,  ments,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life,  maj 
offend,  in  the.  fame  manner,  either  by  its  ex- 
cels or  by  its  defe6t.  Of  the  two,  however, 
the  excefs  feems  leis  difagreeable  than  the 
defe6t.  Both  to  the  Q)e£i:ator  and  to  the  per* 
Ibn  principally  concerned,  a  ftrong  propenfilj 
to  joy  is  certainly  more  pleafing  than  a  dull 
infenfibility  to  the  objects  of  amufement  and 
diverfion.  We  are  charmed  with  the  gaietj 
of  youth,  and  even  with  the  playfulnefi  of  child* 
hood :  but  we  foon  grow  weary  of  the  flat  and 
tailelefs  gravity  which  too  frequently  acc<Mnpa* 
nies  old  age.  When  this  propenfity,  indeed,  n 
not  reftrained  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  when 
it  is  unfuitable  to  the  time  or  to  the  place,  to 
the  age  or  to  the  fituation  of  the  perfon,  when, 
to  indulge  it,  he  neglefts  either  his  intereft  or 
his  duty ;  it  is  juflly  blamed  as  exceflive,  and  as 
hurtful  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  ibciety* 
In  the  greater  part  of  fuch  cafes,  however,  what 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  fault  with  is,  not  fo  mudi 
the  flrength  of  the  propenfity  to  joy,  as  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fenfe  of  propriety  and  duty. 
A  young  man  who  has  no  relifli  for  the  diver* 
fions .  and  amufements  that  are  natural  and 
fuitable  to  his  age,  who  talks  of  nothing 
but  his  book  or  his  bufuiefs,  is  difliked  as 
formal  and  pedantic^  and  we  give  him  no 
credit  for  his  abflinence  even  from  improper 
indulgences,  to  which  he  fejems  to  have  & 
little  inclination. 
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The  principle  of  felf-eftimation  may  be  too  SECT, 
high,  and  it  may  likewife  be  too  low.     It  is  fb      ™* 
▼ery  agreeable  to  think  highly,  and  fo  very  dis- 
agreeable to  think  meanly  of  ourfelves,  that,  to 
the  perfon  Inmfelf,  it  cannot  well  be  doubted^ 
but  that  fome  degree  of  excefs  mnft  be  much 
lefi  difagreeable  than  any  degree  of  defe^.  But 
to  the  impartial  fpe^ator,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  things  muft  appear  quite  differently^ 
smd  that  to  him,  the  defe6l  muil  always  be  lefi 
difiigreeable  than  the  excefs.    And  in  our  com- 
panions, no  doubt,  w^e  much  more  frequently 
complain  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  When, 
they  afllune  upon  us,  or  fet  themfelves  before 
us,  their  felf-eftimation  mortifies  our  owti.     Our 
own  pride  and  vanity  prompt  us  to  accufe  them 
of  pride  and  vanity,  and  we  ceafe  to  be  thd 
impartial  Q)e6tators  of  their  condu6t.     When' 
the  fame  companions,  however,  fuffer  any  other- 
man  to  aiTume  ow^r  them  a  fuperiority  which 
does  not  belong  to  hini,  we  not  only  blame 
than,  but  oflen  defpife  them  as  miean-^iritedJ: 
When,  on  the  contrary,  among  other  people,- 
liiey  pufli  themfelves  a  Uttle  more  forward,  and: 
icramble  to  an  elevation  difproportioned,  as  we 
think,  to  their  merit,  though  we  may  not  per- 
feftly  approve  of  their  conduct,  we  are  oflen^ 
upon  the  whole,  diverted  with  it ;  and,  where 
there  is  no  envy  in  the  cafe,  we  are  almoft: 
always  much  lefs  difpleafed  with  them,  than  wer 
ifaould  have  been,  had  they  fuffered  themfelves 
to  link  below  their  proper  ilation. 
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PART  In  eftimating  oar  own  merits  in  judging  of 
J^  ^  (mt  own  chaLTM&er  aiid  conduft,  there  wre  two 
different  ftandards  to  %hich  we  naturally  ooo^ 
pare  them.  The  one  is  the  idea  of  exaft  pro* 
priety  and  perfection,  fo  far  as  we  are  each  cf 
lis  capable  of  comprehending  that  idea.  Tht 
other  is  that  degree  of  approximation  to  ibk 
idea  which  is  commonly  attained  in  the  worid, 
and  which  the  greater  part  of  our  friends  and 
tompafnions,  of  our  rivals  and  competitors,  mgj 
have  adfcually  aiTrived  at.  We  very  feldom  (I 
ata  diipofed  to  think^  we  never)  attempt  tt 
judge  of  ourfelves  without  giving  more  or  left 
attention  to  both  thefe  different  ftandards*.  But 
the  attention  of  different  men,,  and  even  of  tbe 
fiune  man  at  different  times,  is  often  very  ub* 
equally  divided  between  them;  and  is  feme 
times  principally  directed  towards  the  one,  and 
fometimes  towards  the  other. 

So  far  as  our  attention  is  diredled  towards  the 
firil  ftandard,  the  wifefl  and  beft  of  us  all,  cao, 
in  his  own  charadler  and  condudt,  fee  nothii^ 
but  weaknefs  and  imperfedlion ;  can  difcover  na 
ground  for  arrogance  and  prefumption,  but  k 
great  deal  for  humility,  regret,  and  repentance* 
So  far  as  our  attention  is  directed  towards  the 
fecond,  w^  maybe  affe6led  either  in  the  cm 
way  or  in  the  other,  and  feel  ourfelves,  eitbiC 
really  above,  or  really  below,  the  ftandard  td 
which  we  compare  ourfelves. 

The  wife  and  virtuous  man  dire6ts  his  prin- 
cipal attention  to  the  firft  ftandard ;  the  idea  of 
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iajM&  propriety  and  perfe3ion..  There  exifts  in  SECT, 
tbe  mind  of  every  inan^  an  idea  of  this  kind,  ^^ 
giadually  formed  firom  his  oUervations  upon  the 
ichara£ler  and  condu6l  both  of  himielf  and  of 
other^  people.  It  is  the  flow,  gradual,  and  pro- 
greffive  work  of  the  great  demigod  within  the 
bf^^  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  oi  oondudh 
IRiMB  idea  is  in  every  man  more  or  iefi  aecU'* 
ntely  drawn,  its  colouring  is  more  or  leis  juft, 
its  (Midines  are  more  or  lefs  exadlly  defigned, 
according  to  the  delicacy  and  acutenefi  of  th^ 
fisi^bility,  with  which  thofe  obfervations  were 
made,  and  according  to  the  care  an^  attention 
onployed  in  making  them.  In  the  wife  and 
Vir<^ous  man  they  have  been  made  with  the 
moft  acute  and  delicate  fenfibility,  and  tiie^t* 
moft  care  and  atteiridon  have  been  employed  in 
—king  them.  Every  day  Ibme  feature  is  im- 
proved; every  day  ibme  blemilh  is  corre^;^. 
He  has  iludied  this  idea  more  than  otiier  people^ 
hft  comprehends  it  more  diftipdUy,  he  has  form* 
ed  a  much  more  correct  image  of  it,  and  is  much 
muxe-  de^ly  enamoured  of  its  exquifite  and 
dl^dne  beauty.  He  endeavours,  as  weU  as  he  can, 
to  affimilate  his  own  chara^r  to  this  arehetype 
of  ferfe&ion.  But  he  in^itates  the  work  of  a 
4imne  artift,  which  can  never  be  equalled.  He 
Ibelsitiie  imper£8^  fucceft  of  all  his  beft  endea* 
vours,  and  fees,  with  grief  and  affliction,  in  %ew 
Eoaay  diferent  features  the  mortal  copy  fa^ 
fli0rt  of  the  immortal  ori^nal.  He  remembers, 
indi  concern  and  humiliation,  how  often,  from 
want  of  attejilion,  from  want  of  judgment,  from 
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PART  want  of  temper,,  he  has,  both  in  words  and 
J'l  i  aftions,  both  in  condu6t  and  convedation,  vio- 
lated the  exa6t  rules  of.  perfeS;  propria^ ;  and 
has  fo  far  departed  from  that  model,  aocording 
to  which  he  wifhed  to  fafliion  his  own  chanider 
and  condudL  When  he  dired:s  his  attentiim 
towards  the  fecond  llandard,  indeed,  that  degt9t 
of  excellence  which  liis  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances have  commonly  arrived  at,  he  may  be 
fenjQble  of  his  own  fuperiority.  But,  as  Us 
principal  attention  is  always  direded  towards 
the  firft  flandard,  he  is  neceflarily  much  more 
humbled  by  the  one  comparifon,  than  he  ever 
tcan  be  elevated  by  the  other.  He  is  never  ib 
elated  as  to  look  down  with  infolence  even  upon 
thofe  who  are  really  below  him.  He  feels  & 
well  his  own  imperfection,  he  knows  fo  weQ  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  attained  his  own  diftaat 
approximation  to  rectitude,  that  he  cannot  re- 
gard with  contempt  the  flill  greater  imperfec- 
tion of  other  people.  Far  from  infulting  over 
their  inferiority,  he  views  it  with  the  mod  indnl* 
gent  commiferation,  and,  by  his  advice  as  wdl 
as  example,  is  at  all  times  willing  to  promote 
their  further  advancement.  If,  in  any  particu- 
lar qualification,  they  happen  to  be  fuperior  to 
him  (for  who  is  fo  perfed;  as  not  to  have  many ' 
fuperiors  in  many  different  qualifications  ?),  fior 
from  envying  their  fuperiority,  he,  who  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  excel,  efleems  and  honomt 
their  excellence,  and  never  fails  to  beftowupoQ 
it  the  full  meafure  of  i^plaufe  which  it  deiervesb 
His  whole  mind,  in  fhort,  is  deeply  impreffed, 
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kis  whole  behaviour  and  deportment  are  di&  SECT* 
tinftfy  ftamped  with  the  character  of  real  mo*      ^^ 
deftj ;  with  that  of  a  very  moderate  cftimation 
of  his  own  merit,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  a 
lull  fenfe  of  the  merit  of  other  people. 
- '  In  all  the  liberal  and  ingenious  arts,  in  paint- 
ing, in  poetry,  in  mufic,  in  eloquence,  in  phi- 
lofophy,  the  great  artift  feels  always  the  real 
imperfedtion  of  his  own  beft  wwks,  and  is  more 
lenfible  than  any  man  how  much  they  fall  fliort 
<rf*  that  ideal  perfe6tion  of  which  he  has  formed 
Ibme  conception,  which  he  imitates  as  well  as 
lie  can,  but  which  he  defpairs  of  ever  equalling. 
It  is  the  inferior  artift  only,  who  is  ever  per* 
feftly  latisfied  with  his  own  performances.     He 
has  little  conception  of  this  ideal  perfection, 
ibout  which  he  has  little  employed  his  thoughts ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  works  of  other  artifts,  of, 
perhaps,  a  ftill  lower  order,  that  he  deigns  to 
compare  his  own  works.     Boileau,  the  gpreat 
French  poet  (in  fbme  of  his  works,  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  tiie  greateft  poet  of  the  fame  kind, 
ather  ancient  or  modem),  uied  to  fay,  that  no 
great  man  was  ever  completely  latisfied  with  his 
own  works.  His  acquaintance  Santeuil  (a  writer 
of  Latin  verfes,  and  who,  on  account  of  that 
fehool-boy  accompliihment,  had  the  weaknefs  to 
fimcy  himfelf  a  poet),  aflured  him,  that  he  him* 
iUf  was  always  completely  latisfied  with  his  own. 
JBoileao  replied,  with,  perhaps,  an  arch  ambi- 
goity.  That  he  certainly  was  the  only  great  man 
that  ever  was  lb.     Boileau,  in  judging  of  his 
own  wwks,  compared  them  with  the  ftandard 
if  ideal  perfeftioD^  which,  in  his  own  particular 
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F  A  R  T  branch  pf  the  poetic  art,  he  had,  I  proline, 
^  ,  0)editpijted  as  deej4y,  and  conceived  as  diftindty, 
a?  it  is  poffible  for  man  to  conceive  it.  Sa^ 
teoil,  in  judging  ,of  his  own  works,  compared 
them,  I  fuppofe,  chiefly  to  thofe  of  the  otb^ 
Latin  poets  of  his  own  time,  to  the  greater  part 
of  whom  he  was  certainly  very  far  from  being 
inferior.  But  to  fupport  and  finifh  off,  if  I  may 
iky  {o^  the  condu6t  and  converiation  of  a  whole 
life  to  fome  refejnblance  of  this  ideal  perfe&imi, 
is  furely  much  more  difficuh  than  to  work  up  to 
an  equal  refemblance  any  of  the  produ£tions  of 
any  of  the  ingenious  arts.  The  artiil  fits  down 
to  his  work  undiilurbed,  at  leifure,  in  the  futt 
pofleifioa  and  recoUeSion  of  all  his  {kill,  expe- 
rience, and  knowledge.  The  wife  man  muft 
fupport  the  propriety  of  his  own  conduft  in 
health  and  in  ficknefs,  in  fuccels  tmd  in  diiapr 
poantment,  in  the  hour  of  fatigue  and  drowfy 
indolence,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  moft  awak* 
es^ed  attention.  The  moil  fudden  and  unex** 
pe£ted  aflaults  of  difficulty  and  diilrefs  moft 
never  furprife  him.  The  injuflice  of  other 
people  mud  never  provoke  him  to  injui^ 
lice.  The  violence  of  fa^on  muft  never 
confound  him.  All  the  hardfliips  and  hazardi 
of  war  muft  never  either  diihearten  or  a{^ 
him. 

.  Of  the  perfons  who,  in  eflimating  their  owu 
merit,  in  judging  of  their  own  character  an4 
cpnduA,  direct  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thejT 
attention  to  the  fi^ond  ftandard^  to  that  .omfir 
nary  degree  of  exceUepce  which  is  cominof^ 
attaiaed  by  other  |>eople,  Utere  are  fiune  w1h> 

really 
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really  and  juilly  feel  tliem&lves  very  much  1 1  Q  T» 
above  it,  and  who,  by  every  intelligent  and  im*  ,  j**; 
partial  fpe6tator,  are  acknowledged  to  be  fo» 
The  attention  of  fucli  perfons,  however^  being 
always  principally  dire^ed,  not  to  the  (landard 
of  ideal,  but  to  that  pf  ordinary  perfe^on^ 
they  have  little  fenfe  of  their  own  weakneile9 
and  imperfe6tions ;  they  have  little  modeftyj 
and  often  afluming,  arrogant,  and  prcfuinptu« 
ous;  great  admirers  of  themfelves,  and  great 
contemners  of  other  people.  Though  their  clia* 
rasters  are  in  general  much  lefs  correal,  and 
their  merit  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  man  of 
feal  and  modell  virtue ;  yet  their  excellive  pre« 
fumption,  founded  upon  their  own  exceffive  felfp 
admiration,  dazzles  the  multitude,  and  often 
impofes  even  upon  thofe  who  are  much  fuperior 
to  the  multitude.  The  frequent,  and  oflco 
wonderful,  fuccefs  of  the  moil  ignorant  quacks 
and  impoilors,  both  civil  and  religious,  fuffi« 
ciently  demonflrate  how  eafily  the  multitude 
we  impoied  upon  by  the  moft  extravagant  and 
groundleis  pretenfions.  But  when  thofe  pre^ 
teniions  are  fupported  by  a  very  high  degree 
of  real  and  Iblid  merit,  when  they  are  difplayed 
with  all  the  Iplendour  which  ofteotation  caa 
beftow  upon  them,  when  they  are  fiipported 
by  high  rank  and  great  power,  when  they  have 
QAeo  been  fiicceisfiilly  exerted,  and  are,  upon 
that  account^  attended  by  the  kmd  accia;iiatiaof 
of  the  multitude;  even  the  man  of  ibber  judg' 
ipeot  cilen  abandons  himieif  to  tiie  general 
admifatinn.    The  very  nofie  of  thofe  fooliih 
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PART  acclamations  often  contributes  to  confound 
^*  underilanding,  and  while  he  fees  thofe  great  men 
only  at  a  certain  diftance,  he  is  often  diQioled 
to  worfhip  them  with  a  fincere  admiration,  fupe* 
rior  even  to  that  with  which  they  appear  to 
worftiip  themfelves.  WTien  there  is  no  envy 
in  the  cafe,  we  all  take  pleafure  in  admiring, 
and  are,  upon  that  account,  naturaUy  dii|)Qfed, 
in  our  own  fancies,  to  render  ccmiplete  and 
perfe6l  in  every  refpeft  the  chara6ters  which, 
in  many  reQ)e6l;s,  are  fo  very  worthy  of  adminu 
tion.  The  exceflive  felf-admiration  of  thofe 
great  men  is  well  underftood,  perhaps,  and  even 
feen  through,  with  fome  degree  of  derifion,  hf 
thofe  wife  men  who  are  much  in  their  familiarity, 
and  who  fecretly  fmile  at  thofe  lofly  pretenfions, 
which,  by  people  at  a  diflance,  are  oflen  re- 
garded with  reverence,  and  almoft  with  adon- 
tion.  Such,  however,  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  men  who  have  pro- 
cured  to  themfelves  the  moil  noify  fame,  the 
moil  extenfive  reputation ;  a  fame  and  reputa- 
tion, too,  which  have  often  defcended  to  tiie 
remoteft  pofterity. 

Great  fuccefs  in  the  world,  great  authority 
over  the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind, 
have  very  feldom  been  acquired  without  fbmc 
degree  of  this  exceflive  felf*admiration.  The 
moft  fplendid  charadlers,  the  men  who  have 
performed  the  mod  illuftrious  a6tiOns,  who  have 
brought  about  the  greatefl  revolutions,  both 
in  the  fituations  and  opinions  of  mankind ;  the 
moft  fuccefsful  wirriors,  the  greateft  ftatefinen 

and 
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mnd  legiflators,  the  eloquent  founders  and  lead-  8  E  c  lu 
era  of  the  moft  numerous  and  mod  fuceefsful  .  ^^ 
teAs  and  parties ;  have  many  of  them  been, 
not  more  diftinguifhed  for  thek  very  great 
merit,  than  for  a  degree  of  prefumption  and 
lelf-admiration  altogether  difproportioned  even 
to  that  very  great  merit.  This  prefumption 
i^as,  perhaps,  neceflary,  not  only  to  prompt 
them  to  undertakings  which  a  more  fober  mind 
would  never  have  thought  of,  but  to  command 
the  fubmiifion  and  obedience  of  their  foUowere^ 
to  fupport  them  in  fuch  undertakings.  When 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  accordingly,  this  prefump« 
tion  has  often  betrayed  them  into  a  vanity  that 
approached  almoil  to  inianity  and  folly.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  appears,  not  only  to  have 
wiihed  that  other  people  ihould  think  him  a 
Grod,  but  to  have  been  at  leaft  very  well  difl 
pofed  to  fancy  himfelf  fuch.  Upon  his  death* 
bed,  the  moft  ungodlike  of  all  iituations,  he 
requeiled  of  his  friends  that,  to  the  reQ)e£table 
lifl  of  Deities,  into  which  himfelf  had  long  before 
been  inferted,  his  old  mother  Olympia  might 
likewife  have  the  honour  of  being  added.  Amidft 
the  reQ)e6tful  admiration  of  his  followers  and 
difciples,  ^midft  the  univerfal  applaufe  of  the 
public,  after  the  oracle,  which  probably  had 
followed  the  voice  of  that  applaufe,  had  pro- 
nounced him  the  wifeil  of  men,  the  great  wifdom 
of  Socrates,  though  it  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
fimcy  himfelf  a  God,  yet  was  not  great  enough 
to  hinder  him  from  fancying  that  he  had  fecret 
and  frequent  intimations  from  fome  invifible 

and 
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FART  and  divine  Being.    The  found  head  of  €cftr 
^    ,  was  not  £6  perfe3Iy  found  as  to  hinder  hia 
from  being  much  pleafed  with  his  divine  gen^ 
alogy  from  the  goddefs  Venus;  and,  befim 
the  temple  of  this  pretended  great-grandmother, 
to  receive,  without  riling  from  his  feat,  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  when  that  illuftrious  body  came 
to  prefent  him  with  fome  decrees  conferring 
upon  him  the  moft  extravagant  honours.    This 
infolence,  joined  to  fbme  other  a^  of  an  ahnoft 
childifh  vanity,  little  to  be  expe6led  fircmi  n 
underflanding  at  once  fo  very  acute  and  oom- 
prehenfive,  feems,  by  exafperating  the  publie 
jealouf}%  to  have  emboldened  his  aflaffina,  and 
to  have  hailened  the  execution  of  their  cpn* 
fpiracy.     The  religion  and  manner  of  modem 
times  give  our  great  men  little  encouragement 
to  fancy  themfdves  either  Gods  or  even  Pro* 
phets,  Succefs,  however,  joined  to  great  popular 
favour,  has  oflen  fo  far  turned  the  heads  of  the 
greatell  of  them,  as  to  make  them  afcribe  to 
themfelves  both  an  importance  and  an  abili^ 
much  beyond  what  they  really  pofTefied ;  and, 
by  this  prefumption,  to  precipitate  t^emielves 
into  many  rafh  and  fometimes  ruinous  adven- 
tures.    It  is  a  chara^eriflic  almoft  peculiar  to 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  tea  yean 
of  fuch  uninterrupted  and  fuch  iplendid  fuccefi 
as  fcarce  any  other  general  could  boaft  of,  never 
betrayed  him  into  a  fingle  rafh  adion,  fbarce  into 
a  fingle  raih  word  or  expreffion.     The  &flM 
temperate  coc^efs  and  fdf^command  caimot, 
I  think,  be  afcribed  to  any  other  great  wainet 
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ioi  later  times }  not  to  Prince  Eugene,  not  to  s  B"  c  'Ci 
the  late  King  of  Pruffia^  not  to  the  great  Prince  ,  j^ 
of  Conde^  not  even  to  Guftavus  Adolphus.  Tut^ 
reone  feems  to  have  approached  the  nearefl  to 
it;  but  feveral  different  traniadtions  of  his  life 
liifficiently  demonftrate  that  it  was  in  him  by 
no  means  fo  perfe^aa  in  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

In  the  humble  projects  of  private  life,  as  well 
as  in  the  ambitious  and  proud  purfuits  of  high 
ftations,  great  abilities  and  fuccefsful  enterpriie, 
in  the  beginning,  have  frequently  encouraged 
to  undertakings  which  neceflarily  led  to  bank* 
ruptcy  and  ruin  in  the  end. 

The  efteem  and  admiration  which  every  im« 
partial  fpedtator  conceives  for  the  real  merit  of 
thofe  Q)irited,  magnanimous,  and  high-minded 
peribns,  as  it  is  a  juft  and  well-founded  fenti« 
metkt^  fo  it  is  a  ileady  and  permanent  one,  and 
altogether  independent  of  their  good  or  bad 
fbrtune.  It  is  otherwife  with  that  admiration 
which  he  is  apt  to  conceive  for  their  exceffive 
iclf*eftimation  and  prefumption.  While  they 
are  fuccefsful,  indeed,  he  is  often  perfe6Uy  con* 
quered  and  overborne  by  them.  Succefs  covers 
from  his  eyes,  not  only  the  great  imprudence, 
but  frequently  the  great  injuftice  of  their  enter- 
p^rifes;  and,  far  from  blaming  this  defective 
port  of  their  chara£ter,  he  oflen  views  it  with 
the  mod  enthufiailic  admiration.  When  they 
are  unfortunate,  however,  things  change  their 
colours  and  their  names.  What  was  before 
heroic  magnanimity,  refumes  its  proper  appeUa-^ 
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PART  tion  of  extravagant  raihnefs  and  foUy ;  and  the 
J^  ^  blacknefi  of  that  avidity  and  injuftice,  which 
was  before  hid  under  the  fplendour  of  pi^yfperi^, 
comes  full  into  view,  and  blots  the  whole  luftre 
of  their  enterprife.  Had  Caviar,  inftead  of  gain* 
ing,  loft  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  his  charafter 
would,  at  this  hour,  have  ranked  a  little  above 
that  of  Catiline,  and  the  weakeft  man  wouU 
have  viewed  his  enterprife  againft  the  laws  <^ 
his  country  in  blacker  colours,  than,  perhaps 
even  Cato,  with  aU  the  animofity  of  a  party- 
man,  ever  viewed  it  at  the  time.  His  real  merit, 
the  juftnels  of  his  tafte,  the  fimplicity  and  ele- 
gance  of  his  writings,  the  propriety  of  his  elo- 
quence, his  Ikill  in  war,  his  reiburces  in  diftrefi, 
his  cool  and  fedate  judgment  in  danger,  his  faith- 
ful attachment  to  his  friends,  his  unexampled 
generofity  to  his  enemies,  would  all  have  been 
acknowledged;  as  the  real  merit  of  Catiline, 
who  had  many  great  qualities,  is  acknowledged 
at  this  day.  But  the  infolence  and  injuflice  of 
his  all-grafping  ambition  would  have  darkened 
and  extinguifhed  the  glory  of  all  that  real  merit 
Fortune  has  in  this,  as  well  as  in  fome  other 
reQ)e3s  already  mentioned,  great  influence  over 
the  moral  fentiments  of  mankind,  and,  according 
as  ihe  is  either  favourable  or  adverfe,  can  render 
the  fame  character  the  object,  either  of  genend 
love  and  admiration,  or  of  univerfal  hatred  and 
contempt.  This  great  diforder  in  our  moral  fen- 
timents is  by  no  means,  however,  without  its 
utility ;  and  we  may  on  this,  as  well  as  on  many 
other  Qccafions,  admire  the  wifdom  of  God  even 
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a  the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  man.    Our  admiral  s  £  C  T« 
ion  of  fuccefs  is  founded  upon  the  fame  prin-  ,   ^^ 
iple  with  our  refpedt  for  wealth  and  greatnefs^ 
md  is  equally  necefTary  for  eftablilhing  the 
UfiinSion  of  ranks  and  the  order  of  fociety. 
ly.  this  admiration  of  fuccefs  we  are  taught  to 
iibmit  more  eafily  to  thofe  fuperiors,  whom 
lie  courfe  of  human  affairs  may  affign  to  us ; 
:o  regard  with  reverence,  and  fometimes  even 
fvith  a  fort  of  re(pe6tful  affection,  that  fortunate 
riolence  which  we  are  no  longer  capable  of 
refifling ;  not  only  the  violence  of  fuch  fplendid 
charafters  as  thofe  of  a  Caefar  or  an  Alexander^ 
but  often  that  of  the  mofl  brutal  and  favage 
iMurbarians^  of  an  Attila,  a  Gengis,  or  a  TameN 
lane.     To  all  fuch  mighty  conquerors  the  great 
nob  of  mankind  are  naturally  difpofed  to  look 
^  with  a  wondering,  though,  no  doubt,  with 
I  very  weak  and  fooliih  admiration.     By  this 
idmiration,  however,  they  are  taught  to  acquiefce 
widk  lefs  relu6lance    under   that  government 
which  an  irrefiilible  force  impofes  upon  them, 
and  from  which  no  reluctance  could  dehver 
them. 

.  Though  in  proQ)erity,  however,  the  man  of 
exceffive  felfHsllimation  may  fometimes  appear 
to  have  (bme  advantage  over  the  man  of  correct 
and  modeft  virtue ;  though  the  applaufe  of  the 
multitude,  and  of  thofe  who  fee  them  both  only 
at  a  diilance,  is  often  much  louder  in  favour 
of  the  one  than  it  ever  is  in  favour  of  the  other ; 
yet,  all  things  fairly  computed,  the  real  balance 
of  advaotlige  is^  perhaps  in  all  cafes,  greatly  in 
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PART  favour  of  the  latter  and  againft  the  former.  The 
^   .  man  who  neither  afcribes  to  himfeU;  ncfr  wifhes 
that  other  people  fhould  afcribe  to  him,  any 
other  merit  befides  that  which  really  belongs 
to  him,  fears  no  humiliation,  dreads  no  detec- 
tion ;  but  refts  contented  and  fecure  upon  the 
genuine  truth  and  folidity  of  his  own  charaAtf . 
His  admirers  may  neither  be  very  numerous  nor 
tery  loud  in  their  applaufes ;  but  the  wileft  man 
who  fees  him  the  neareft  and  who  knows  him 
the  bed,  admires  him  the  mod.     To  a  real  wife 
man  the  judicious  and  well-weighed  approbation 
of  a  fingle  wife  man,  gives  more  heartfelt  &ti& 
faction  than  all  the  noiiy  applaufes  of  ten  thou- 
iand    ignorant    though    endiufiaftic    admirerSi 
He  may  (ay  with  Parmenides,  who,  upon  read* 
ing  a  philofophical  difcourfe  before  a   public 
aifembly  at  Athens,  and  obferving,  that,  excqpt 
Hato,  the  whole  company  had  left  him,  con* 
tinned,  notwithflanding,  to  read  on,  and  iaid 
that  Plato  alone  was  audience  fufiicient  for  him. 
It  is  othenvife  with  the  man  of  exceffive  felf- 
eflimation.     The  wife   men  who  fee  him  the 
neareft,    admire  him   the    leaft.      Amidft  the 
intoxication  of  profperity,  tlieir  fober  and  juft 
efteem  falls  fo  far  Ihort  of  tlie  extra\*agance  of 
his  own  felf-admiration,  that  he  regards  it  as 
mere  malignity  and  en\y.     He  fufpe^ls  his  beft 
friends.    Their  company  becomes  ofienfi^'e  to 
him.     He  drives  them  from  his  prefence,  and 
often  rewards  their  fervices,  not  only  with  ingra- 
titude,   but   witti  cruelty  and  injuftice.     He 
abandons  his  confidence  to  flatterers  and  traiton^ 

who 
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who  pretend  to  idolize  his  vanity  and  prefump-  sect. 
tion;  and  that  charadter  which  in  the  beginning,  ^  ^ 
though  in  fome  reipe6ts  defedlive,  was,  upon  the 
whole,  both  amiable  and  refpe6lable,  becomes 
contemptible  and  odious  in  the  end.  Amidfl 
the  intoxication  of  profperity,  Alexander  killed 
Clytus,  for  having  preferred  the  exploits  of  his 
&ther  Philip  to  his  ownj  put  Calillhenes  to 
death  in  torture,  for  having  refufed  to  adore 
him  in  the  Perfian  manner;  and  murdered 
the  great  friend  of  his  father,  the  venerable 
Parmenio,  after  having,  upon  the  mofl  ground- 
leis  fuQ)icions,  fent  firil  to  the  torture  and 
afterwards  to  the  fcaffold  the  only  remaining 
ion  of  that  old  man,  the  reil  having  all  before 
died  in  his  own  fervice.  This  was  that  Par- 
menio of  whom  Philip  ufed  to  fay,  that  the 
Athenians  were  very  fortunate  who  could  find 
ten  generals  every  year,  while  he  himfelf,  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  could  never  find  one 
but  Parmenio.  It  was  upon  the  vigilance  and 
attention  of  this  Parmenio  that  he  repofed  at  all 
times  with  confidence  and  fecurity,  and,  in  his 
hours  of  mirth  and  jollity,  ufed  to  fay.  Let  us 
drink,  my  friends,  we  may  do  it  with  lafety, 
for  Parmenio  never  drinks.  It  was  this  fame 
Parmenio,  with  whofe  prefence  and  counfel,  it 
had  been  laid,  Alexander  had  gained  all  his 
victories;  and  without  whofe  prefence  and 
counfel,  he  had  never  gained  a  fingle  -victory. 
The  humble,  admiring,  and  flattering  friends, 
whom  Alexander  left  in  power  and  authority 
behind  him,  divided  his  empire  among  them- 
VOL.  I.  G  G  felves. 
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PART  felves,  and  afler  having  thus  robbed  his  family 
^^       and  kindred  of  their  inheritance,  put,  one  after 
another,    every  fingle  furviving  individual  of 
them,  whether  male  or  female,  to  death* 

We  frequently,  not  only  pardon,  but  tho- 
roughly enter  into  and  fympathize  with  the 
exceffive  felf-eflimation  of  thofe  fplendid  cha- 
ra6lers  in  which  we  obferve  a  great  and  di£> 
tinguifhed  fuperiority  above  the  common  levd 
of  mankind.  We  call  them  fpirited,  magnani* 
mous,.  and  high-minded ;  words  which  all  in- 
volve  in  their  meaning  a  confiderable  degree 
of  praife  and  admiration.  But  we  cannot  enter 
into  and  fympathize  wth  the  exceffive  felfc^ 
eftimation  of  thofe  characters  in  which  we  out 
difcem  no  fuch  diilinguiihed  fuperiority.  Wc 
are  difgufled  and  revolted  by  it ;  and  it  is  with 
fome  difficulty  that  we  can  either  pardon  or  fuffer 
it.  We  call  it  pride  or  vanity  ;  two  words,  of 
which  the  latter  always,  and  the  former  for  the 
mod  part,  involve  in  their  meaning  a  confideraUe 
degree  of  blame. 

Thofe  two  vices,  however,  though  refembling, 
in  fome  refpe6ls,  as  being  botli  modifications  of 
exceffive  felf-eflimation,  are  yet,  in  many  r»* 
fpe6ls,  very  different  from  one  another. 

The  proud  man  is  fincere,  and,  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  is  convinced  of  his  own  fuperiority  i 
though  it  may  fometimes  be  difficult  to  gue& 
upon  what  that  convi£tion  is  founded.  He 
wifhes  you  to  view  him  in  no  other  light  than 
tliat  in  which,  when  he  places  himfelf  in  your 
fituation,  he  really  views  himfelf.    He  denuHidl 
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nb  more  of  you  than,  what  he  thinks,  juftice.  SECT. 
If  you  appear  not  to  refpe6l  him  as  he  refpefts  ,  ^* 
himfelf,  he  is  more  oiFended  than  mortified, 
and  feels  the  fame  indignant  refentment  as  if  he 
hadfufFered  a  real  injury.  He  does  not  even 
then,  however,  deign  to  explain  the  grounds 
of  his  own  pretenfioris.  He  difdains  to  court 
yt>ur  efteem.  He  affefts  6ven  to  defpife  it,  and 
endeavours  to  maintain  his  afTumed  ftation, 
not  fo  much  by  making  you  fenfible  of  his  fupe- 
riority,  as  of  your  own  meannefs.  He  feems  to 
ifiitti  not  fo  much  to  excite  your  efteem  for  Aww- 
^Ifj  as  to  mortify  that  for  yourfelf. 

The  vain  min  is  not  fincere,  and,  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  is  very  fddom  convinced 
of  that  fuperiority  which  he  wifhes  you  to  afcribe 
to  him.  He  wifties  you  to  view  him  in  much 
more  Iplendid  colours  than  thofe  in  which,  when 
he  places  himfelf  in  your  flluation,  and  fuppofes 
ytm  to  know  all  that  he  knows,  he  can  really 
view  himfelf.  When  you  appear  to  view  him, 
therefore,  in  different  colours,  perhaps  in  his 
proper  colours,  he  is  much  more  mortified  than 
oflended.  The  grounds  of  his  claim  to  that 
character  which  he  wilhes  you  to  afcribe  to  him, 
he  takes  eyery  opportunity  of  difplaying,  both 
'^  by  the  mofl  oflentatious  and  unnecelTary  exhibi- 
tion  of  the  good  qualities  and  accomplifhments 
which  he  pofTeflTes  in  Ibme  tolerable  degree,  and 
ibmetimes  even  by  falfe  pretenfions  to  thofe 
Hrhich  he  either  pofTefles  in  no  degree,  or  in  fo 
very  (lender  a  degree  that  he  may  well  enough 
be  iaid  to  poflefs  them  in  no  degree.    Far  from 
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PART  deQ)ifing  your  efteem,  he  courts  it  with  the  moft 
^  ,  anxious  affiduity.  Far  from  wifhing  to  mortify 
your  felf-eftimation^  he  is  happy  to  cherifli  it, 
in  hopes  that  in  return  you  will  cherilh  his  own. 
He  flatters  in  order  to  be  flattered.  He  ftudies 
to  pleafe,  and  endeavours  to  bribe  you  into  a 
good  opinion  of  him  by  politenefs  and  com- 
plaifance,  and  fometimes  even  by  real  and 
eflential  good .  oflices,  though  often  difplayed, 
perhaps,  with  unneceflary  ofl:entation. 

The  vain  man  fees  the  refpedt  which  is  paid 
to  rank  and  fortune,  and  wiflies  to  ufurp  this 
refpeiSl,  as  well  as  that  for  talents  and  virtues. 
His  drefs,  his  equipage,  his  way  of  living, 
accordingly,  all  announce  both  a  higher  rank 
and  a  greater  fortune  than  reaUy  belong  to  him ; 
and  in  order  to  fupport  this  fooliih  impofition 
for  a  few  years  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  he 
often  reduces  himfelf  to  poverty  and  diflxefi 
long  before  the  end  of  it.  As  long  as  he  can 
continue  his  expence,  however,  his  vanity  is 
delighted  with  viewing  himfelf,  not  in  the  light 
in  which  you  would  view  him  if  you  knew  all 
that  he  knows  ;^  but  in  that  in  which,  he  imagines, 
he  has,  by  his  own  addrefs,  induced  you  a^uaUy 
to  view  him.  Of  all  the  illufions  of  vanity 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  mofl:  common.  Obfcure 
ft-rangers  who  vifit  foreign  countries,  or  who, 
from  a  remote  province,  come  to  vifit,  for  a 
(hort  time,  tlie  capital  of  their  own  countiy, 
moft^  frequently  attempt  to  pradtife  it.  The  frfly 
of  the  attempt,  though  alwa3r8  very  great  and 
moil  unworthy  of  a  man  of  fenle,  may  not  he., 
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altogether  fb  great  upon  fuch  as  upon  moil  other  SECT. 
occaOons.  If  their  (lay  is  Ihort,  they  may  ^' 
efcape  any  difgraceful  dete6tion ;  and,  after 
indulging  their  vanity  for  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years,  they  may  return  to  their  own  homes,  and 
'repair,  by  future  parfimony,  the  walle  of  their 
paft  profufion. 

'    The  proud  man  can  very  feldom  be  accufed 

•«f  this  folly.      His  fenfe   of  his   own  dignity 

fenders  him  careful  to  preferve  his  independency, 

•nd^  when  his  fortune  happens  not  to  be  large, 

^iiiough  he  wifhes  to  be  decent,  he  ftudies  to  be 

>Jh]gal  and  attentive  in  all  his  expences.     The 

^jpftentatious  expence  of  the  vain  man  is  highly 

'^ijlrffenfive  to   him.     It   outfhines,   perhaps,   his 

^jjffmn.     It  provokes  his  indignation  as  an  infolent 

Sunption  of  a  rank  which  is  by  no  means  due ; 

he  never  talks  of  it  without  loading  it  with 

hariheit  and  fevereft  reproaches. 

ji,  Hie  proud  man  does  not  always  feel  himfelf 

liis  eafe  in  the  company  of  his  equals,  and  flill 

in  that  of  his  fuperiors.     He  cannot  lay 

his  lofty  pretenfions,  and  the  countenance 

eonverlation  of  fuch  company  overawe  him 

much  that  he  dare  not  difplay  them.     He 

recourfe  to  humbler  company,  for  which  he 

Mtde  relpe^t,  which  he  would  not  willingly 

and  which  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to 

)  that  of  his  inferiors,  his  flatterers,  and  de- 

its.     He  feldom  vifits  his  fuperiors,  or,  if 

\%  does,  it  is  rather  to  fliow  that  he  is  entitled 

live  in  luch  company,  than  for  any  real  fatif- 

that  he  enjoys  in  it. .    It  is  as  Lord  Cla- 
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PART  rendon  fays  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  that  h?  fomf- 
times  went  to  court,  becaufe  he  could  there  only 
find  a  greater  man  than  himfelf ;  hut  that  he 
went  very  feldom,  becaufe  he  found  there  a 
greater  man  than  hunfelf. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  vain  man.  He 
courts  the  company  of  his  fuperiors  as  much  as 
the  proud  man  fhuns  it.  Their  fplendour,  he 
feems  to  think,  reflefts  j^  fplendour  upon  thofe 
who  are  much  about  them.  He  haunts  the 
courts  of  kings  and  the  levees  of  miniilers,  and 
givels  himfelf  the  air  of  being  a  candidate  for 
fortune  and  preferment,  when  in  reality  he  pof- 
fefles  the  much  morp  precious  happinefs,  if  he 
knew  how  to  enjoy  it,  of  not  being  one.  He  is 
fond  of  being  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the  great, 
and  ftill  more  fond  of  magnifying  to  other 
people  the  familiarity  with  which  he  is  hpnopred 
there.  He  aflbciates  himfelf,  as  much  as  he  can, 
with  fafliionable  people,  with  thofe  who  arc  fup- 
pofed  to  dire6l  the  public  opinion,  with  th^  witty, 
with  the  learned,  with  the  popular;  and  he 
fhuns  the  company  of  his  heft  friends  whenever 
the  very  uncertain  current  of  public  favour  hap- 
pens to  run  in  any  refpedl  againfl  them.  With 
the  people  to  whom  he  wifhes  to  recommend 
himfelf,  he  is  not  always  very  delicate  about  the 
means  which  he  employs  for  that  purpofe  ;  un- 
neceffary  oftentation,  groundlefs  pretenfions, 
conftant  aflentation,  frequently  flattery,  though 
for  the  mod  part  a  pleafant  and  a  fprightly  flat- 
tery,  and  very  feldom  the  grols  and  fulfbme  flat- 
tery of  a  parafite.    The  proud  man,  on  the  cm- 
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trary,  never  flatters,  and  is  frequently  fcarce  civil  sect, 
to  any  body,  ^    ID. 

Notwithftanding  all  its  groundlefs  preteniions, 
however,  vanity  is  almofl  always  a  Iprightly  and 
a  gay,  and  very  often  a  good-natured  paffion. 
Pride  is  always  a  grave,  a  Allien,  and  a  fevere 
one.  Even  the  falfehoods  of  the  vain  m^n  are 
all  innocent  falfehoods,  meant  to  raife  himfelf, 
not  to  lower  other  people.  To  do  the  proud 
man  juftice  he  very  feldom  (loops  to  the  bafe» 
nefe  of  falfehood.  When  he  does,  however,  his 
falfehoods  are  by  no  means  fo  innocent.  They 
are  all  jnifchievous,  and  meant  to  lower  other 
people.  He  is  full  of  indigns^tion  at  the  unjuft 
fuperiority,  as  he  thinks  it,  which  is  given  to 
them.  He  views  them  with  malignity  9n4 
envy,  and,  in  talking  of  them,  often  endear 
vours,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  extenuate  and 
lelTen  whatever  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
their  fuperiority  is  fuppofed  to  be  founded. 
Whatever  tales  are  circulated  to  their  diiad- 
vantage,  though  he  feldom  forges  them  himfelf, 
yet  he  often  takes  pleafure  in  believing  them,  is 
by  no  means  unwiUing  to  repeat  them,  and  even 
ibmetimes  with  fome  degree  of  exaggeration. 
The  ^Qrft  falfehoods  of  vanity  are  what  we 
call  white  lies  :  thofe  of  pride,  whenever  it  con- 
defcends  to  falfehood,  are  all  of  the  oppofite 
complexion. 

Our  diflike  to  pride  and  vanity  generally  dif- 
pofes  us  to  rank  the  perfons  whom  we  accufe  of 
thofe  vices  rather  below  than  above  the  common 
level.  In  this  judgment  however,  I  think,  we 
are  moil  frequently  in  the  wrong,  and  that  both 
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PART  t^®  proud  and  the  vain  man  are  often  (periiaps 
vi*  ^  for  the  moft  part)  a  good  deal  above  it  j  though 
not  near  fo  much  as  either  the  one  really  thinks 
himfelf,  or  as  the  other  wiflies  you  to  think  him. 
If  we  compare  them  with  their  own  pretenfions, 
they  may  appear  the  juft  obje6ls  of  contempt 
But  when  we  compare  them  vnth  what  the 
greater  part  of  their  rivals  and  competitors  really 
are,  they  may  appear  quite  otherwife,  and  very 
much  above  the  common  level.  Where  there  is 
this  real  fuperiority,  pride  is  frequently  attended 
with  many  refpeftable  virtues ;  with  truth,  with 
integrity,  with  a  high  fenfe  of  honour,  with  cor* 
dial  and  fteady  friendfhip,  with  the  moft  inflex* 
ible  firmnefs  and  refolution.  Vanity,  with  many 
amiable  ones;  with  humanity,  with  politenefi, 
with  a  deiire  to  oblige  in  all  little  matters,  and 
fometimes  with  a  real  generofity  in  great  ones ; 
a  generofity,  however,  which  it  often  wifhes  to 
difplay  in  the  moft  fplendid  colours  that  it 
can.  By  their  rivals  and  enemies,  the  French, 
in  the  laft  century,  were  accufed  of  vanity ;  the 
Spaniards,  of  pride ;  and  foreign  nations  were 
dilpofed  to  conftder  the  one  as  the  more  amiable ; 
the  other,  as  the  more  re(pe6table  people. 

The  words  vain  and  vanity  are  never  taken  in 
a  good  fenfe.  We  fometimes  fay  of  a  man,  when 
we  are  talking  of  him  in  good  humour,  that  he 
is  the  better  for  his  vanity,  or  that  his  vanity  is 
more  diverting  than  offenfive  ;  but  we  ftill  con- 
ftder  it  as  a  foible  and  a  ridicule  in  his  charafter. 
The  words  proud  and  pride j  on  the  contrary, 
iure  fometimes  taken  in  a  good  fenie«  We  fi^ 
4|u^ntly  lay  of  a  man,  that  he  is  too  proud,  of 
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that  he  has  too  much  noble  pride,  ever  to  fuffer  SECT, 
himfelf  to  do  a  mean  thing.  Pride  is,  in  this  ^  J^ 
cafe,  confounded  with  magnanimity.  Ariflotle, 
a  philofopher  who  certainly  knew  the  world,  in 
drawing  the  character  of  the  magnanimous  man, 
paints  him  with  many  features  which,  in  the  two 
laft  centuries,  were  commonly  afcribed  to  the 
Spanifli  chara6ter :  that  he  was  deliberate  in  all 
his  refolutions  ;  flow,  and  even  tardy,  in  all  his 
a6lions ;  that  his  voice  was  grave,  his  fpeech 
deliberate,  his  ilep  and  motion  flow ;  that  he  ap« 
peared  indolent  and  even  flothful,  not  at  all  difl 
pofed  to  buftle  about  little  matters,  but  to  a€t 
with  the  mod  determined  and  vigorous  refolu- 
tion  upon  all  great  and  illuflrious  occafions: 
that  he  was  not  a  lover  of  danger,  or  forward 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  little  dangers,  but  to  great 
dangers;  and  that,  when  he  expofed  himfelf  to 
danger,  he  was  altogether  regardlefs  of  his  life. 

The  proud  man  is  commonly  too  well  con- 
tented with  himfelf  to  think  that  his  chara^er 
requires  any  amendment.  The  man  who  feels 
himfelf  all*perfe6fc,  naturally  enough  deQ)ifes  all 
further  improvement.  His  felfcfufficiency  and 
abfurd  conceit  of  his  own  fuperiority,  commonly 
^[ttend  him  from  his  youth  to  his  mofl  advanced 
age ;  and  he  dies,  as  Hamlet  fays,  with  all  his 
fins  upon  his  head,  unanointed,  unanealed. 

It  is  frequently  quite  otherwife  with  the  vain 
man.  The  defire  of  the  efleem  and  admiration 
of  other  people,  when  for  qualities  and  talents 
which  are  the  natural  and  proper  obje6ls  of 
efleem  and  admiration,  is  the  real  love  of  true 

glory }  a  paffioo  wbicb^  if  not  tbe  very  beft 
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PART  paflion  of  human  nature,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
^^  bed.  Vanity  is  very  frequently  no  more  thao 
an  attempt  prematurely  to  ufurp  that  ^ory  be- 
fore it  is  due.  Though  your  (on,  under  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  ihould  be  but  a  cox* 
comb ;  do  not,  upon  that  account,  deipair  of 
hh  becoming,  before  he  is  forty,  a  very  wife 
and  worthy  man,  and  a  real  proficient  in  all  thofe 
talents  and  virtues  to  which,  at  prefent,  he  maj 
only  be  an  oflentatious  and  empty  pretender. 
The  great  fecret  of  education  is  to  diredl  vanity 
to  proper  obje6ls.  Never  fuffer  him  to  value 
himfelf  upon  trivial  accomplifhmenta.  But  dp 
not  always  difcourage  his  pretenfions  to  thofe 
that  are  of  real  importance.  He  would  not 
pretend  to  them  if  he  did  not  eameilly  defire  to 
pojQTefs  them.  Encourage  this  defire ;  afibrd 
him  every  means  to  facilitate  the  acquifition; 
and  do  not  take  too  much  offence,  although  he 
Ihould  fometimes  aflume  the  air  of  having  at- 
tained it  a  little  before  the  time. 

Such,  I  fay,  are  the  diflinguifhing  charac- 
terifl:ics  of  pride  and  vanity,  when  each  of  them 
a6ls  according  to  its  proper  character.  But  the 
proud  man  is  often  vain ;  and  the  vain  man  is 
often  proud.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  man,  who  thinks  much  more  highly  of 
himfelf  than  he  deferves,  fiiould  wifli  that  other 
people  fhould  think  ftill  more  highly  of  him :  or 
that  the  man,  who  wiflies  that  other  people 
ihould  think  more  highly  of  him  than  he  thinks 
of  himfelf,  fliould,  at  the  fame  time,  think  much 
more  highly  of  himfelf  than  he  deferves.  Thoft 
two  vices  being  frequently  blended  in  tl^e  fame 
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<:h£|ra6ler,  the  chara6leriftics  of  both  are  necef-  sect. 
iarilj  confounded ;  and  we  fometimes  find  the  ^* 
iuperficial  and  impertinent  oftentation  of  vanity 
joined  to  the  moft  malignant  and  derifive  info- 
lence  of  pride.  We  are  fometimes,  upon  that 
account,  at  a  lofs  how  to  rank  a  particular  cha- 
Tai&eTy  or  whether  to  place  it  among  the  proud 
or  among  the  vain. 

Men  of  merit  confiderably  above  the  common 
level,  fometimes  under-rate  as  well  as  over-rate 
themfelves.  Such  chara6lers,  though  not  very 
dignified)  are  often,  in  private  fociety,  far  from 
being  difagreeable.  His  companions  all  feel 
themfelves  much  at  their  eafe  in  the  fociety  of 
jBt  man  fb  perfe6tly  modefl  and  unafTuming.  If 
thofe  companions,  however,  have  not  both  more 
difcemment  and  more  generofity  than  ordinary, 
though  they  may  have  fome  kindnefs  for  him, 
they  have  feldom  much  refpe£l ;  and  the  warmth 
of  their  Iqndnefs  is  very  feldom  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  the  coldnefs  of  their  relpe6t:.  Men  of 
no  more  than  ordinary  difcemment  never  rate 
any  perfon  higher  than  he  appears  to  rate  him^ 
felJf.  He  feems  doubtful  himfelf,  they  fay, 
whether  he  is  perfe6lly  fit  for  fuch  a  fituation  or 
fuch  an  ofiice ;  and  immediately  give  the  prcr 
ference  to  fome  impudent  blockhead  who  enter** 
tains  no  doubt  about  his  own  quaUfications. 
Though  they  Ihould  have  difcernment,  yet,  if 
they  want  generofity,  they  never  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  his  fimplicity,  and  to  afifume  over 
him  an  impertinent  fuperiority  which  they  are 
by  no  means  entitled  to.    His  good  nature  may 
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PART  enable  him  to  bear  this  for  fome  time ;  but  he 
VL  grows  weary  at  laft,  and  frequently  when  it  is 
too  late,  and  when  that  rank,  which  he  ought  to 
have  afliuned,  is  lofl  irrecoverably,  and  ulurped, 
in  confequence  of  his  own  backwardnefs,  by  fome 
of  his  more  forward,  though  much  lefs  merito- 
rious companions.  A  man  of  this  chara6ier  muft 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  early  choice  of 
his  companions,  if,  in  going  through  the  world, 
he  meets  always  with  fair  juftice,  even  from 
thofe  whom,  from  his  own  pail  kindnefi,  he 
might  have  fome  reafon  to  coniider  as  his  b^ 
friends ;  and  a  youth,  too  unafluming  and  too 
unambitious,  is  frequently  followed  by  an  in- 
fignificant,  complaining,  and  difcontented  oM 
age. 

Thofe  unfortunate  perfons  whom  nature  has 
formed  a  good  deal  below  the  common  level, 
feem  fometimes  to  rate  themfelves  ftill  more 
below  it  than  they  really  are.  This  humility 
appears  fometimes  to  fink  them  into  idiotifm. 
Whoever  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  idiots 
with  attention,  will  find  that,  in  many  of  them, 
the  faculties  of  the  underflanding  are  by  no 
means  weaker  than  in  feveral  other  people,  who, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  dull  and  ftupid,  are 
not,  by  any  body,  accounted  idiots.  Manj 
idiots,  with  no  more  than  ordinary  education, 
b^ve  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and  account 
tolerably  well.  Many  perfons,  never  accounted 
idiots,  notwithflanding  the  mofl  careful  educa- 
tion, and  notwithflanding  that,  in  their  ad^ 
vanced  age,  they  have  had  fpirit  enough  to  at- 
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tempt  to  learn  what  their  early  education  had  sect* 
not  taught  them,  have  never  been  able  to  ac-      y^ 
quire,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  any  one  of  thofe 
three  accomplilhments.    By  an  inilin6l  of  pride, 
however,  they  fet  themfelves  upon  a  level  with 
their  equals  in  age  and  lituation ;    and,  with 
courage  and   iirmnefs,   maintain  their  proper 
ftation  among  their  companions.     By  an  op« 
pofite  inflin6t,  the  idiot  feels  himfelf  below 
every  company  into  which  you  can  introduce 
him.     Ill-ufage,  to  which  he  is  extremely  hable, 
is  capable  of  throwing  him  into  the  moil  violent 
fits  of  rage  and  iury.    But  no  good  uiage,  no 
kindnefs  or  indulgence,  can  ever  raife  him  to 
.  converfe  with  you  as  your  equal.     If  you  can 
bring  him  to  converfe  with  you  at  all,  however, 
you  will  frequently  find  his  anfwers  fufficiently 
pertinent,  and  even  fenfible.   But  they  are  always 
ftamped  with  a  diflin6t  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
great  inferiority.     He  feems  to  fhrink  and,  as  it 
were,  to  retire  from  your  look  and  converia- 
tion;  and  to  feel,  when  he  places  himfelf  in  your 
fituation,  that,  notwithilanding  your  apparent 
condefcenfion,  you  cannot  help  confidering  him 
38  immenfely  below  you.    Some  idiots,  perhaps 
the  greater  part,  feem  to  be  fo,  chiefly  or  alto- 
gether, from  a  certain  numbneis  or  torpidity  in 
the  fiiculties  of  the  underilanding.     But  there 
are  others,  in  whom  thofe  faculties  do  not  appear 
more  torpid  or  benumbed  than  in  many  other 
people  who  are  not  accounted  idiots.     But  that 
inftindl  of  pride,  neceflary  to  fupport  them  upon 
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p  A  R  T  an  equality  with  their  brethren,   feems  totally 
7^1  ,  wanting  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter. 

That  degree  of  felf-eflimation  therefore, 
which  contributes  mod  to  the  happinefs  and 
contentment  of  the  perfon  himfelf,  feems  like- 
wife  mod  agreeable  to  the  impartial  Q>e6lator. 

The  man  who  efteeriis  himfelf  as  he  ou^t, 
and  no  more  than  he  ought,  feldom  fails  to  ob- 
tain from  other  people  all  the  efteem  that  he 
himfelf  thinks  due.  He  defires  no  more  than  is 
due  to  him,  and  he  reds  upon  it  with  complete 
fatisfa£tion. 

The  proud  and  the  vain  man,  on  the  contraiy, 
are  conftantly  diffatisfied.  The  one  is  tormented 
with  indignation  at  the  unjuft  fuperiority,  as  he 
thinks  it,  of  other  people.  The  other  is  in  con- 
tinual dread  of  the  ihame,  wliich,  he  forefees, 
would  attend  upon  the  dete6lion  of  his  ground* 
lefs  pretenfions.  Even  the  extravagant  preten- 
fions  of  the  man  of  real  magnanimity,  thougfai 
when  fupported  by  fplendid  abilities  and  virtues, 
and,  above  all,  by  good  fortune,  they  impofe 
upon  the  multitude,  whofe  applaufes  he  little 
regards,  do  not  impofe  upon  thofe  wife  men 
whofe  approbation  he  can  only  value,  and  whofe 
efteem  he  is  moft  anxious  to  acquire.  He  feels 
that  they  fee  through,  and  fufpefts  that  they 
defpife  his  exceffive  prefumption  ;  and  he  often 
fuffers  the  cruel  misfortune  of  becoming,  firft 
the  jealous  and  fecret,  and  at  laft  the  open,  fu- 
rious,  and  vindiftive  enemy  of  thofe  very  per- 
fons,  whofe  friendfliip  it  would  have  given  him 
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tlie  greatefl  happinels  to  enjoy  with  unfufpicious  SECT* 
fecurity.  ^^* 

Though  our  diflike  to  the  proud  and  the  vain 
often  difpofes  us  to  rank  them  rather  below  than 
above  their  proper  flation,  yet,  unlefs  we  are 
provoked  by  fome  particular  and  perfonal  im* 
pertinence,  we  very  feldom  venture  to  ufe  them 
iU.     In  common  cafes,  we  endeavour,  for  our 
own  eafe,  rather  to  acquiefce,  and,  as  well  as  we 
can,  to  accommodate  ourfelves  to  their  folly. 
But,  to  the  man  who  under-rates  himfelf,  unlefs 
we  have    both    more    difcernment  and  more 
generofity  than  belong  to  the  greater  part  of 
men,  we  feldom  fail  to  do,  at  leaft,  all  the  in- 
jvAice  which  he  does  to  himfelf,  and  frequently 
a  great  deal  more.     He  is  not  only  more  un- 
happy in  his  own  feelings  than  either  the  proud 
4>r  the  vain,  but  he  is  much  more  liable  to 
tevery  fort  of  ill-ufage  from  other  people.     In 
almoft  all  cafes,  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  too 
proud,  than,  in  any  refpedl,  too  humble  ;  and, 
in  the  fentiment  of  felf-eftimation,  fome  degree 
q£  excefs  feems,  both  to  the  perfon  himfelf  and 
to  the  impartial  fpe£lator,  to  be  lefs  difagreeable 
than  any  degree  of  defe6l. 

In  this,  tlierefore,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
emotion,  paffion,  and  habit,  the  degree  that  is 
moft  agreeable  to  the  impartial  fpe6tator  is 
.  iikewife  moft  agreeable  to  the  perfon  himfelf; 
and  according  as  either  the  excefs  or  the  defe6l 
is  leaft  offenfive  to  the  former,  fo,  either  the  one 
or  the  other  is  in  proportion  leaft  difagreeable 
to  the  latter. 

CON- 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SIXTH  PART* 

CONCERN  for  our  own  happinefs  recom* 
mends  to  us  the  virtue  of  prudence  :  con- 
cem  for  that  of  other  people,  the  virtues  of 
juflice  and  beneficence  ;  of  which,  tlie  one 
reilrains  us  from  hurting,  the  other  prompts 
us  to  promote  that  happinefs.  Independent  of 
any  regard  either  to  what  are,  or  to  what  ought 
to  be,  or  to  what  upon  a  certain  condition  would 
be,  thefentiments  of  other  people,the  firfl  of  thofe 
three  virtues  is  originally  recommended  to  us  by 
our  felfifh,  the  other  two  by  our  benevolent  af- 
fections. Regard  to  the  fentiments  of  other 
people,  however,  comes  afterwards  both  to  en* 
force  and  to  dire6t  the  practice  of  all  thc^e 
virtues ;  and  no  man  during,  either  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  or  that  of  any  confiderable 
part  of  it,  ever  trod  fteadily  and  uniformly  in 
the  paths  of  prudence,  of  juftice,  or  of  proper 
beneficence,  whofe  condu6l  was  not  principally 
directed  by  a  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
fuppofed  impartial  fpedtator,  of  the  great  itmiate 
of  the  breail,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of 
condu6l.  If  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  we  have 
fwerved  in  any  reipedt  from  the  rules  which  he 
prefcribes  to  us ;  if  we  have  either  exceeded  or 
relaxed  in  our  frugality ;  if  we  have  either  ex- 
ceeded or  relaxed  in  our  induilry  ^  if  through 
paflion  or  inadvertency,  we  have  hurt  in  any 
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Te£peSt  the  intereft  or  happinefs  of  our  neigh- 1  A  R  T 
hour ;  if  we  have  negledled  a  plain  and  proper  ^  ^^ 
opportunity  of  promoting  that  interefl  and  hap* 
pinefs;  it  is  this  inmate  who,  in  the  evening, 
calls  us  to  an  account  for  all  thofe  omiffions  and 
violations,  and  his  reproaches  often  make  us 
Uulh  inwardly  both  for  our  folly  and  inattention 
to  our  own  happinefs,  and  for  our  ftill  greater 
indifference  and  inattention,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
other  people. 

But  though  the  virtues  of  prudence,'juftice, 
and  beneficence,  may,  upon  different  occafions, 
be  recommended  to  us  almoil  equally  by  two 
different  principles ;  thofe  of  felf-command  are^ 
^  upon  moft  occafions,  principally  and  almofl  en* 
tirely  recommended  to  us  by  one  ;  by  the  fenfe 
of  propriety,  by  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
fiippofed  impartial  fpe^bator.  Without  the  re* 
ftraint  which  this  principle  impofes,  every  paH 
fion  would,  upon  mofl;  occafions,  rufli  headlong, 
t£  I  may  lay  fo,  to  its  own  gratification.  Anger 
would  follow  the  fuggefi:ions  of  its  own  fury  ; 
ftar  thofe  of  its  own  violent  agitations.  Regard 
to  no  time  or  place  would  induce  vanity  to 
refirain  from  the  loudefl;  and  moft  impertinent 
oftentation ;  or  voluptuoufnefs  from  the  moft 
open,  indecent,  and  fcandalous  indulgence. 
Ke^pe&  f  for  what  are,  or  for  what  ought  to  be, 
or  for  what  upon  a  certain  condition  would  be, 
die  fentiments  of  other  people,  is  the  fole  prin* 
ciple  which,  upon  moft  occafions,  over-awes  all 
thofe  mutinous  and  turbulent  paflions  into  that 
tone  and  temper  which  the  impartial  Q)e6tator 
can  enter  into  and  fympathize  with. 
TOL.  I.  H  H   .  Upon 
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PART  Upon  fome  occafions,  indeed,  thoie  paffions 
'•  are  reilrained,  not  fo  much  by  a  fenfe  of  their 
impropriety,  as  by  prudential  confiderations  of 
the  bad  confequences  which  might  follow  from 
their  indulgence.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  paffions, 
though  retrained,  are  not  always  fubdued,  but 
often  remain  lurking  in  the  bread  with  all  their 
original  fury.  The  man  whofe  anger  is  reflrained 
by  fear,  does  not  always  lay  afide  his  anger,  but 
only  referves  its  gratification  for  a  more  6fc 
opportunity.  But  the  man  who,  in  relating  to 
fome  other  perfon  the  injury  which  has  been 
done  to  him,  feels  at  once  the  fiury  of  his  paiEoa 
cooled  and  becalmed  by  lympathy  with  the  more 
moderate  fentiments  of  his  companion,  who  it 
once  adopts  thofe  more  moderate  fentiments, 
and  comes  to  view  that  injury,  not  in  the  blad^ 
and  atrocious  colours  in  which  he  had  originally 
beheld  it,  but  in  the  much  milder  and  fairer 
light  in  which  his  companion  naturally  views  it; 
not  only  reftrains,  but  in  fome  meafure  fubdues, 
his  anger.  Tlie  paffion  becomes  really  lels  than 
it  was  before,  and  lefs  capable  of  exciting  him 
to  the  violent  and  bloody  revenge  which  at  firft, 
perhaps,  he  might  liave  thought  of  inflifi* 
ing. 

Thofe  paffions  which  are  reftrained  by  the 
fenfe  of  propriety,  are  all  in  fome  degree  mode* 
rated  and  fubdued  by  it.  But  thofe  which  are 
reftrained  only  by  prudential  confiderations  of 
any  kind,  are,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  in- 
flamed  by  the  reftraint,  and  fometimes  (long 
after  the  provocation  given,  and  when  nobodjr 
is  thinking  about  it)  burft  out  abfurdly  and 
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imexpeS^edly,  and  with  tenfold  fliiy  and  vio*  part 
lence.  ^ 

>  Anger,  however,  as  well  as  every  other  paffion, 
^B^y^  upon  many  occafions,  be  very  properly 
reflrained  by  prudential  confiderations«  Some 
titertion  of  manhood  and  ielf-command  is  even 
neceilary  for  this  fort  of  reftraint  -,  and  the  im- 
|lartial  ipe6tator  may  fometimes  ^iew  it  with 
that  ibrt  of  cold  efteem  due  to  that  Q)ecies  of 
conduct  which  he  confiders  as  a  mere  matter  of 
vulgar  prudence  ;  but  never  with  that  affection* 
ate  admiration  with  which  he  furveys  tlie  fame 
paflions,  when,  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  they 
ire  moderated  and  fubdued  to  what  he  himfelf 
can  readily  enter  into.  In  tlie  former  fpecies  of 
reftraint,  he  may  frequently  difcern  fome  degree 
ti  propriety,  and,  if  you  will,  even  of  virtue  ; 
but  it  is  a  propriety  and  virtue  of  a  much  inferior 
order  to  thofe  which  he  always  feels  with  tran& 
port  and  admiration  in  the  latter. 

The  virtues  of  prudence,  juftice,  and  bene- 
^ficence,  have  no  tendency  to  produce  any  but 
the  moft  agreeable  effefts.  Regard  to  thofe 
tiflfedfcs,  as  it  originally  recommends  them  to  the 
iftor,  fo  does  it  afterwards  to  the  impartial 
^e6tator.  In  our  approbation  of  the  charadter 
of  the  prudent  man,  we  feel,  with  peculiar  com- 
placency, the  fecurity  which  he  muft  enjoy 
idiile  he  walks  under  the  fafeguard  of  that  fedate 
md  deliberate  virtue.  In  our  approbation  of 
tbe  charafter  of  the  juft  man,  we  feel,  with 
iqual  complacency,  the  fecurity  which  all  thofe 
conne6led  with  him,  w  hether  in  neighbourhood, 
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PART  fociety,  or  bufinefs  mufl  derive  from  his  fcrupu- 
^  lous  anxiety  never  either  to  hurt  or  offend.  In 
our  approbation  of  the  charafter  of  the  benefi. 
cent  man,  we  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  all  thofe 
who  are  within  the  fphere  of  his  good  offices, 
and  conceive  with  them  the  higheil  fenfe  of  his 
merit.  In  our  approbation  of  aU  thofe  virtues, 
our  fenfe  of  their  agreeable  effects,  of  their 
utility,  either  to  the  perfon  who  exercifes  them, 
or  to  fome  other  perfons,  'joins  with  our  fenfe  of 
their  propriety,  and  conflitutes  always  a  con. 
fiderable,  frequently  the  greater  part  of  that 
approbation. 

But  in  our  approbation  of  the  virtues  of  fetf 
command,  complacency  with  their  effects  fbme- 
times  conflitutes  no  part^  ^d  frequently  but  t 
fmall  part,  of  that  approbation.  Thofe  eflfeSs 
may  fometimes  be  agreeable,  and  fometimes 
difagreeable  ;  and  though  our  approbation  is  no 
doubt  flronger  in  the  former  cafe,  it  is  by  no 
means  altogether  deflroyed  in  the  latter.  The 
mofl  heroic  valour  may  be  employed  indiflls 
rently  in  the  caufe  either  of  juflice  or  of  m* 
juflice ;  and  though  it  is  no  doubt  much  more 
loved  and  admired  in  the  former  cafe,  it  ftiD 
appears  a  great  and  refpedtable  quality  even  in 
the  latter.  In  that,  and  in  all  the  other  virtuei 
of  felf-command,  the  fplendid  and  H^Tgiifig 
quality  feems  always  to  be  the  greatnels  and 
fteadinefs  of  the  exertion,  and  the  flrong^  iede 
of  propriety  which  is  neceffary  in  order  to  make 
and  to  maintain  that  exertion.  The  eScGts  $n  i 
too  oflen  but  too  little  regarded. 
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PART  VIL 
Of  Systems  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Confifling  of  Four  Sedtions. 
SECTION  I. 

i^'^€»    THE   QUESTIONS    WHICH    OUGHT    TO    BE    EX* 
I  '-^   AMmED   IN  A  THEORY   OF   MORAL   SENTIMENTS. 


F  we  examine  the  mod  celebrated  and  re-  S  £  c  T. 
markable  of  the  different  theories  which  have 


I  ^beeo  given  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of 
[  our  moral  fentiments,  we  fhaU  find  that  almoil 
^  ssU  of  them  coincide  with  fome  part  or  other  of 
[  dtbat  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  give  an 
igccount  of;  and  that  if  every  thing  which  has 
already  been  faid  be  fully  confidered,  we  fhall 
J»e  at  no  lofs  to  explain  what  was  the  view  or 
Mfye€t  of  nature  which  led  each  particular  author 
to  form  his  particular  fyftem.  From  fome  one 
F  or  other  of  thofe  principles  which  I  have  been 
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PART  endeavouring  to  unfold,  every  fyftem  of  morality 
^^  that  ever  had  any  reputation  in  the  world  has, 
perhaps,  ultimately  been  derived.  As  they  are 
all  of  them,  in  this  rerpe6t,  founded  upon  natu- 
ral principles,  they  are  all  of  tliem  in  fome  me&- 
fure  in  the  right.  But  as  many  of  them  are 
derived  from  a  partial  and  inperfeft  view  (^ 
nature,  there  are  many  of  them  too  in  fimie 
relpe6ls  in  the  wrong. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  morals  there 
are  two  queftions  to  be  confidered.  Rift, 
wherein  does  virtue  confift?  Or  what  is  the 
tone  of  temper,  and  tenour  of  condu^t^  whidi 
conflitutes  the  excellent  and  praiie-worthj 
character,  the  character  which  is  the  natunl 
obje6l  of  efteem,  honour,  and  approbation?  And, 
fecondly,  by  what  power  or  faculty  in  the  mind 
is  it,  that  this  charafter,  whatever  it  be,  is  re- 
commended to  us  ?  Or  in  other  words,  how  and 
by  what  means  does  it  come  to  pais,  that  the 
mind  prefers  one  tenour  of  condu6l  to  another, 
denominates  the  one  right  and  the  other  wrong; 
confiders  the  one  as  tlie  objeft  of  approbation, 
honour,  and  reward,  and  the  other  of  blame, 
cenfure,  and  punilhment  ? 

We  examine  the  fii^  queftion  when  we  cot- 
fider  whether  virtue  confifls  in  benevolence,  as 
Dr.  Hutchefon  imagines ;  or  in  ailing  fuitaUy 
to  the  different  relations  we  fland  in,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  fuppofes ;  or  in  the  wife  and  prud^ 
purfuit  of  our  own  real  and  folid  happineis,  as 
has  been  the  opinion  of  others. 

We 
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We  examine  the  fecond  queflion,  when  we  s  E  c  T« 
confider,  whether  the  virtuous  chara6ter,  what-  ^  j^ 
ever  it  confifts  in,  be  recommended  to  us  by 
felf-love,  which  makes  us  perceive  that  this 
ehara6ter,  both  in  ourfelves  and  others,  tends 
moil  to  promote  our  own  private  intereft  j  or  by 
reafon,  which  points  out  to  us  the  difference 
between  one  chara6ler  and  another,  in  the  lame 
manner  as  it  does  that  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood ;  or  by  a  peculiar  power  of  perception, 
called  a  moral  fenfe,  which  this  virtuous  charac- 
ter gratifies  and  pleafes,  as  the  contrary  dilgufls 
and  difpleafes  it ;  or  lafl  of  all,  by  fome  other 
principle  in  human  nature,  fuch  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  fympathy,  or  the  like. 

I  fliall  begin  with  confidering  the  fyflems 
which  have  been  formed  concerning  tlie  firil  of 
thefe  queilions,  and  (hall  proceed  afterwards  to 
examine  thofe  concerning  the  fecond. 


H  H  4  SEC- 
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SECTION   II. 

or      THE      DIFFERENT      ACCOUNTS     WHICH     HAVE 

BEEN    GIVEN    OF   THE   NATURE    OF    VIRTUE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  different  accoijnts  which  have  been 
given  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  or  of  the 
temper  of  mind  whicli  couflitutes  the  excellent 
and  praile-worthy  charadler,  maybe  reduced  to 
three  dirt'ercnt  claJfes.  According  to  (bme,  the 
virtuous  temper  of  inind  does  not  confift.  in  any 
one  fpecics  of  affections,  but  in  the  proper 
government  and  direfitioii  of  all  our  affeclions, 
■which  may  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious  accord* 
ing  to  the  objeiSls  wliich  they  purfue,  and  the 
degree  of  vehemence  with  whigh  they  purfue 
them.  According  to  thefe  authors,  therefore, 
virtue  confifts  in  propriety. 

According  to  otliers,  virtue  conlifts  in  the 
judieious  purfuit  of  our  own  private  intereft  and 
happinefs,  or  in  tlie  proper  government  and 
diretlion  of  thofe  feltilh  affeclions  which  aim 
folt'ly  at  this  end.  In  the  Gj)inion  of  thefe 
authors,  therefore,  virtue  confifts  in  prudence. 

Another  fct  of  ai[thors  make  virtue  confift  in 
tliofe  affeclions  only  which  aim  at  the  happinefi 
of  others,  not  in  thofe  which  aim  at  our  own. 
According  to  them,  therefore,  difinterefted 
benevolence  is  the  only  motive  which  can  ftamp 
upon  any  a^ioii  the  charadler  of  virtu  , 

Th«_ 
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The  charadier  of  virtue,  it  is  evident,  muft  SECT, 
rither  be  afcribed  indifferently  to  all  our  affec*  ,  J^ 
tions,  when  under  proper  government  and 
iired;ion ;  or  it  muft  be  confined  to  fome  one 
dais  or  divifion  of  them.  The  great  divifion  of 
our  a0e£lions  is  into  the  felfiih  and  the  benevo- 
lent. If  the  chara6ter  of  virtue,  therefore^ 
»nnot  be  afcribed  indifferently  to  all  our  affec* 
tiond,  when  under  proper  government  and 
clire6tion,  it  muft  be  confined  either  to  thofe 
vfaich  aim  dire6lly  at  our  own  private  happinefi, 
or  to  thofe  which  aim  dire6lly  at  that  of  others. 
If  virtue,  therefore,  does  not  confift  in  propriety, 
it  muft  confift  either  in  prudence  or  in  benevo- 
lence. Befides  thefe  three,  it  is  fcarce  poffible 
to  imagine  that  any  other  account  can  be  given 
a  the  nature  of  virtue.  I  Ihall  endeavour  to 
Ihow  hereafter  how  all  the  other  accounts, 
which  are  feemingly  different  from  any  of  thefe, 
coincide  at  bottom  with  fome  one  or  other  of 
thenu 


CHAP.  L 

QfAq/i  SyJJems  'which  make  Virtue  cm/t/l  in 

Propriety. 

ACCORDING  to  Plato,  to  Ariftotle,  and  to 
Zeno,  virtue  confifts  in  the  propriety  of 
oondu£t,  or  in  the  fuitableneis  of  the  affedtion 

4  firom 
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PART  from  which  we  aft  to  the  objeft  which  excites 
^     it. 

I.  In  the  fyftem  of  Pkto  •  the  foul  is  confi- 
dered  as  fomething  like  a  little  flate  or  republic, 
compofed  of  three  different  facidties  or  ordeis. 

The  firft  is  the  judging  faculty,  the  facuhj 
which  detennines  not  only  what  are  the  proper 
means  ibr  attaining  any  end,  but  alfb  what  ends 
are  fit  to  be  purfued,  and  what  degree  of  relative 
value  we  ought  to  put  upon  each.  This  faculty 
Plato  called,  as  it  is  very  properly  called,  reafbn, 
and  confidered  it  as  what  had  a  right  to  be  the 
governing  principle  of  the  whole*  Under  tliK 
appellation,  it  is  evident,  he  comprehended  not 
only  that  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  truth 
and  falfehood,  but  that  by  which  we  judge  of 
the    propriety  or  impropriety  of  defires  aid 

affeftioiu* 

The  different  pailions  and  appetites,  the 
liatural  fiibjefits  of  this  ruling  principle,  but 
which  are  fo  apt  to  rebel  againft  their  mailer,  he 
reduced  to  two  different  claffes  or  orders.  The 
firft  confifted  of  thofe  paflions,  wliich  are 
founded  in  pride  and  refentment,  or  in  what  the 
fchoolmen  called  the  irafcible  part  of  the  foul ; 
ambition,  animolity,  the  love  of  honour,  and  the 
dread  of  fhame,  the  defire  of  viftory,  fuperi- 
ority,  and  revenge ;  all  thofe  paflions,  in  (hort, 
which  are  fuppofed  either  to  rife  from,  or  to 
denote  what,  by  a  metaphor  in  our  language, 
we  commonly  call  Ibirit  or  natural  fire.    TTie 

*  See  Plato  de  Rep.  fib.!?. 

feccmd 
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iecond  confifted  of  thofe  paflions  wliich  are  s  B  c  t 
founded  in  the  love  of  pleafure,  or  in  what  the 
fchoolmen  called  the  concupifcible  part  of  the 
foul.  It  comprehended  all  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  the  love  of  cafe  and  fecurit/,  and  of  all 
ienfual  gratifications. 

It  rarely  happens  that  we  break  in  upon  that 
plan  of  conduct,  which  the  governing  princi}Je 
prefcribes,  and  which  in  all  our  cool  hours  we 
had  laid  down  to  ourfelves  as  what  was  moft. 
proper  for  us  to  purfue,  but  when  prompted  by 
one  or  other  of  thofe  two  different  fets  of  pall 
fions  ;  either  by  ungovernable  ambition  and 
refentment,  or  by  the  importunate  folicitations 
of  prefent  eafe  and  pleafure*  But  though  thele 
t\%'o  orders  of  paffions  are  fo  apt  to  miflead  us, 
they  are  ftill  confidered  as  neceffary  parts  of 
human  nature :  the  firil  having  been  given  to 
defend  us  againll  injuries,  to  affert  our  rank  and 
dignity  in  the  world,  to  make  us  aim  at  wliat  is 
noble  and  honourable,  and  to  make  us  diftin- 
guiih  thofe  who  a€t  in  the  fame  manner ;  the 
fecond,  to  pro\'ide  for  the  fupport  and  neceifities 
of  the  body. 

In  the  flrength,  acutenefs,  and  perfeSion  of 
the  governing  principle  was  placed  the  effential 
virtue  of  prudence,  which,  according  to  Plato, 
coniifted  in  a  juil  and  clear  difcemment,  founded 
upon  general  and  fcientific  ideas,  of  the  ends 
which  were  proper  to  be  purfued,  and  of  the 
means  which  were  proper  for  attaining  them. 

When  the  firft  fet  of  paflions,  thofe  of  the 
irafcible  part  of  the  foul,  had  that  degree  of 

flrength 
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PART  fti'ength  and  firmneis,  which  enabled  them, 
vn.  under  the  dire£fcion  of  reafon,  to  de^ife  all 
dangers  in  the  puriiiit  of  what  was  honourabk 
and  noble ;  it  confUtuted  the  virtue  of  fortitude 
and  magnapiniity.  This  order  of  paffions,  ac- 
cordinjT  to  this  fyftem,  was  of  a  more  generous 
and  noble  nature  than  the  other.  They  were 
Cindered  upon  many  occafions  as  the  ^joxili- 
tries  of  reafon,  to  check  and  reflrain  the  inferior 
and  brutal  appetites.  We  are  often  angry  at 
ourfelves,  it  was  obferved,  we  oft^n  become  the 
objedts  of  our  own  refentment  and  indignation, 
when  the  love  of  pleafure  prompts  to  do  what 
we  dilapprove  of;  and  the  irafcible  part  of  our 
nature  is  in  this  manner  called  in  to  aflift  the 
rational  againfl  the  concupifcible. 

When  all  thofe  three  different  parts  of  our 
nature  were  in  perfedb  concord  with  one  an- 
other, when  neither  the  irafcible  nor  concupit 
cible  paflions  ever  aimed  at  any  gratification 
which  reafon  did  not  approve  of,  and  wha 
reafon  never  commanded  any  thing,  but  what 
thefe  of  their  own  accord  were  willing  to  per- 
form :  this  happy  compofure,  this  perfeA  and 
complete  harmony  of  foul,  conilituted  that 
virtue  which  in  their  language  is  exprefled  by  a 
word  which  we  commonly  tranflate  temperancCi 
but  which  might  more  properly  be  tranflated 
good  temper,  or  fobriety  and  moderatioa  of 
mind. 

Juilice,  the  lall  and  greateft  of  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues,  took  place,  according  to  this 
fyftem,  when  each  of  thofe  three  faculties  of 

the 
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the  mind  confined  itfelf  to  its  proper  oflSce,  s  I  c  Xi 

^thout  attempting  to  encroach  upon  that  of  ^ ^_ 

any  other;  when  reafbn  dire£fced  and  pal&on 
obeyed,  and  when  each  paffion  performed  its 
proper  duty,  and  exerted  itfelf  towards  its 
proper  obje<9t  eafily  and  without  relu^nce,  and 
with  that  degree  of  force  and  energy,  which 
was  fuitable  to  the  value  of  what  it  purfued* 
In  this  confided  that  complete  virtue,  that  per- 
feft  propriety  of  condu6l,  which  Plato,  after 
£>me  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  denominated 
JulUce. 

The  word,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  exprefles 
juftice  in  the  Greek  language,  has  feveral  di£> 
ferent  meanings ;  and  as  the  correQ)ondent  word 
in  all  other  languages,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  the 
lame,  there  mufl  be  fome  natural  affinity  among 
thofe  various  fignifications.  In  one  fenfe  we  are 
fiud  to  do  juftice  to  our  neighbour  when  we 
tbftain  from  doing  him  any  pofitive  harm,  and 
do  not  directly  hurt  him,  either  in  his  perfbn, 
<Mr  in  his  eftate,  or  in  his  reputation.  This  is 
tliat  juftice  which  I  have  treated  of  above,  the 
obfervance  of  which  may  be  extorted  by  force, 
And  the  violation  of  which  expofes  to  punijQi- 
ment.  In  another  fenfe  we  are  faid  not  to  do 
juftice  to  our  neighbour  unlefs  we  copceive  for 
faim  all  that  love,  refpeS:,  and  efteem,  which  his 
chara£ter,  his  fituation,  and  his  connexion  with 
ourfelves,  sender  fuitable  and  proper  for  us  tQ 
feel,  and  unlefs  we  a6i;  accordingly.  It  is  in 
this  fenfe  that  we  are  faid  to  do  injuftice  to  a  man 
of  merit  who  is  connected  with  us,  though  we 

abflain 
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f  A  R  T  abftain  from  hurting  him  in  every  reipe^  if  ire 
^^»     do  not  exert  ourfelves  to  ferve  him  and  to  pho^ 
him   in  that  fituation  in  which  the   impartiid 
lpe€tator  would  be  pleafed  to  fee  him.     The  fiift 
fenfe  of  the  word  coincides  with  what  Ariftotle 
and  the  Schoohnen   call  commutative  juftice^ 
and  with  what  Grotius  calls  the  jti/Iitia  expletrix^ 
which  coniifls  in  abftaining  from  what  is  an* 
other's,  and  in  doing  voluntarily  whatever  we 
can  with  propriety  be  forced  to  do.     The  fecond 
fenfe  of  the    word  coincides  with  what  feme 
have  called  diftributive  juftice  *,  and  with  the 
jti/Utia  attributrix  of  Grotius,  which  confifts  in 
proper  beneficence,  in  the  becoming  ufe  of  what 
is  our  own,  and  in  the   applying  it  to  thde 
purpofes,  either  of  charity  or  generofity,  to  whidi 
it  is  mofl  fuitable,  in  our  fituation,  that  it  fhould 
be  applied.     In  this  fenfe  juftice  comprehends 
all  the  focial  virtues.      TTiere  is  yet  another 
fenfe  in  which  the  word  juftice  is  fometimes 
taken,  ftill  more  extenfive   than  either  of  the 
former,    though  very  much  a-kin  to  the  laft; 
and  which  runs  too,  fo  far  as  I  know,  through 
all  languages.     It  is  in  this  laft  fenfe  that  we 
are  faid  to  be  unjuft,  when  we  do  not  feem  to 
value  any  particular  objedl  with  that  degree  of 
efteem,  or  to  purfue  it  with  that  degree  of  ar* 
dour  which  to  the  impartial  fpe6lator  it  may 
appear  to  deferve  or  to  be  naturally  fitted  for 
exciting.     Thus  we  are  faid  to  do  injuftice  to  a 

*  The  diftributive  juftice  of  Ariftotle  is  fomewliat  difierent.  It 
confifts  in  the  proper  diftribudon  of  rewards  finom  the  public  ftock  of 
a  communit^r.    See  Ariftotle  Ethic    I<nc.  L  5.  ca. 
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m  pi^xue,  when  we  do  not  admire  sect 
and  we  are  laid  to  do  tlicm  moro  ^ 
tliaii  joftice  when  we  admire  them  too  mucht 
lo  the  fiune  manner  we  are  laid  to  do  injuilice  to 
CMirfehres  when  we  appear  not  to  give  (UlHcient 
attention  to  any  particular  objeA  of  felf-intcrell* 
In  this  laft  ienfe,  what  is  called  jufUce  means 
the  fame  thing  with  exa6t  and  perfeA  propriety 
€f  conduft  and  behaviour,  and  comprehends  in 
it,  not  only  the  offices  of  both  commutative  and 
diftributive  juflice,  but  of  every  other  virtue,  of 
prudence,  of  fortitude,  of  temperance.  It  is  in 
this  laft  fenfe  that  Plato  evidently  underftands 
what  he  calls  juftice,  and  which,  therefore^ 
according  to  him,  comprehends  in  it  the  perfcc* 
tion  of  every  fort  of  virtue. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Plato  of  tlui 
nature  of  virtue,  or  of  that  temper  of  mind 
•which  is  the  proper  obje^  of  praife  and  appro« 
bation.  It  coniifts,  according  to  him,  in  that 
ftattf  of  mind  in  which  every  faculty  confines 
itfelf  within  its  proper  fphere  without  encroach* 
ing  upon  that  of  any  other,  and  performs  its 
proper  office  with  that  precife  degree  of  ftrength 
and  vigour  which  belongs  to  it.  His  account^ 
it  is  evident,  coincides  in  every  refpeft  with 
what  we  have  laid  above  concerning  tlie  pro« 
priety  of  conduct. 

XL  Virtue,  according  to  Ariftotle  *,  coniifts 
m  the  habit  of  mediocrity  according  to  right 
leafim.    Every  particular  virtue,  according  to 

*  See  Anftode  Edik.  Mc.Ls»  c«^.  Kfr^«l^c«i##lfe^ 
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PART  hiin9liesinakind  of  middle  between  two 
^  ,  vices,  of  whidi  the  one  offends  from  being  too 
much,  the  other  from  being  too  little  a£feAed 
by  a  particular  Qiecies  of  objedfas.  Thus  the 
virtue  of  fortitude  or  courage  lies  in  the  middle 
between  the  oppofite  vices  of  cowardice  and  of 
prefumptuous  raOmefs,  of  which  the  one  oflfends 
from  being  too  much,  and  the  other  from  being 
too  little  affedted  by  the  objefts  of  fear.  Thus 
too  the  virtue  of  frugality  lies  in  a  middle  be« 
tween  avarice  and  profufion,  of  which  the  one 
confifls  in  an  excefs,  the  other  in  a  defed  of 
the  proper  attention  to  the  obj  efts  of  felf-intereft. 
Magnanimity,  in  the  fame  manner,  lies  in  t 
middle  between  the  excels  of  arrogance  and  the 
defe6i  of  pulillanimity,  of  which  the  one  confifis 
in  too  extravagant,  the  other  in  too  weak  t 
ientiment  of  our  own  worth  and  dignify.  It  k 
unneceflary  to'obferve  that  this  account  of  virtue 
correfponds  too  pretty  exaftly  with  what  has 
been  iaid  above  concerning  the  propriety  and 
impropriety  of  condudt. 

According  to  Ariftotle  *,  indeed,  virtue  did 
not  fo  much  confifl  in  thofe  moderate  and  right 
afieflions,  as  in  the  habit  of  this  moderation. 
In  order  to  underfland  this,  it  is  to  be  obierved, 
that  virtue  may  be  confidered  either  as  the 
quality  of  an  a6tion,  or  as  the  quality  oi  ^ 
pecfon.  Confidered  as  the  quality  of  an  aflaoB, 
it  confifts,  even  according  to  Ariftotle,  in  ^ 
reafonable  moderation  of  the   afie^on  Sam 

*  See  Ariftotle  Ethic  Nic  liku.  di.  I9  «»  3,  aad  4. 
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Hfliich  the  a6lion  proceeds,  whether  this  dif-  8  S  C  T. 
pofition  be  habitual  to  the  perfon  or  not.  Con-  ,  ^^ 
fidered  as  the  quality  of  a  perfon,  it  confifls  in 
the  habit  of  this  reafonable  moderation,  in  its 
having  become  the  cuftomary  and  ufual  di& 
pofition  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  adiion  which 
proceeds  from  an  occafional  fit  of  generofity  is 
undoubtedly  a  generous  adtion,  but  the  man 
who  performs  it,  is  not  neceflarily  a  generous 
perfon,  becaufe  it  may  be  the  fingle  a6tion  of 
the  kind  which  he  ever  performed.  The  motive 
mnd  difpofition  of  heart,  from  which  this  a^ion 
was  performed,  may  have  been  quite  jufl:  and 
proper :  but  as  this  happy  mood  feems  to  have 
been  the  effe€t  rather  of  accidental  humour 
than  of  any  thing  fl^eady  or  permanent  in  the 
diarafter,  it  can  reflet;  no  great  honour  on  the 
jperformer.  When  we  denominate  a  chara^er 
generous  or  charitable,  or  virtuous  in  any  reipeft^ 
we  mean  to  fignify  that  the  di^fition  exprefled 
1^  each  of  thofe  appellations  is  the  ufual  and 
cuftomary  difpofition  of  the  perimu  But  fing^ 
aftions  of  any  kind,  how  proper  and  fiiitaUe 
ibever,  are  of  little  confequence  to  (how  that 
this  is  the  cafe.  If  a  fingle  aftion  was  fiifficient 
to  ftamp  the  charafter  of  any  virtue  upon  the 
perfim  who  performed  it,  the  moft  worUilefii  of 
mankind  might  lay  claim  to  all  the  virtues; 
fiace  there  is  no  man  who  has  not,  upon  iome 
oocafiixis,  afted  with  prudence,  joftice,  tem^ 
peianceandfortitade.  But  though  fin^e  aAions, 
how  laudable  fbever^  reBeSt  very  little  praHe 
upon  the  poibn  iriio  performs  tibem,  a  fis^e 
▼OL.  1.  II  irickKii 
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T  vicious  a6tion  performed  by  one  wliofe  conduct 
_,  is  uihally  very  regular,  greatly  diniinilhes  and 
fometimes  deftroys  altogether  our  opinion  of  his 
virtue.  A  (ingle  a£tion  of  this  kind  fufficiently 
fiiows  that  his  habits  are  not  perfe^,  and  that  he 
is  h'l's  to  be  dc|)endcd  upon,  than,  from  the 
nfiial  train  of  ills  buhaviour,  we  might  have  been 
apt  to  imagine. 

Aiillotle  too  •,  when  he  made  virtue  to  confift 
in  i)rain;ical  habits,  had  it  probably  in  his  view 
to  onpofe  the  do6lrine  of  Plato,  who  fcems  to 
have  been  of  opinion  that  juft  lentiments  and 
reafonablc  judgments  concerning  what  was  fit 
to  be  done  or  to  be  avoided,  were  alone  fufli- 
cient  to  conftitute  the  mofl  perfect  virtue. 
Virtue,  according  to  Plato,  might  be  confidered 
as  a  Ipccies  of  fcience,  and  no  man,  bethought, 
could  fee  clearly  and  demon (Iratively  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong,  and  not  a£l  accord- 
ingly. Pallion  might  make  us  a6T:  contrary  to 
doiibtlnl  and  uncertain  0])inion.s,  not  to  plain 
and  evident  judgments.  Ariltotle,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  no  convitlion  of 
the  imderJlanding  was  capable  of  getting  the 
better  of  inveterate  habits,  and  that  good  morab 
arofc  not  from  knowledge  but  from  a6tion. 

HI.  According  to  Zeno +,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoical  doctrine,  every  animal  was  by  nature 
recommended  to  its  own  care,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  principle  of  felf-Iove,  that  it  might 

•  See  Ariftotle  Mag.  Mor.  IJb.i.  ch.  i. 

f  Sfe  Cicero  (if  liiiibu!)  lib,  iii.;  alfo  Diogton  1  i  la  Zowac. 

Ub.  vli.  Ti^iuent  84. 

endea- 
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endeavour  to  preferve,  not  only  its  exiftence,  SECT, 
but  all  the  different  parts  of  its  nature»  i^  tlie 
bed  and  moil  perfect  (late  of  which  tliey  were 
capable* 

.  The  felf-love  of  man  embraced,  if  I  may  fay 
ib,  his  body  and  all  its  different  members,  his 
mind  and  all  its  different  faculties  and  powers, 
and  defired  the  prefervation  and  maintenance  of 
them  all  in  their  beft  and  moil  perfe6l  condition. 
Whatever  tended  to  fupport  this  ilate  of  exiilcnce 
was,  therefore,  by  nature  pointed  out  to  him  as 
fit  to  be  chofen  ;  and  whatever  tended  to  deilroy 
it,  as  fit  to  be  rejedled.  Thus  health,  ftrength, 
^igility,  and  eafe  of  body  as  well  as  the  external 
conveniences  which  could  promote  tliele; 
weadth,  power,  honours,  the  refpedl  and  eileem 
of  thofe  we  live  with ;  were  naturally  pointed 
cut  to  us  as  things  eligible,  and  of  which  the 
pofleffion  was  preferable  to  the  want.  On  the 
Mber  hand,  fickneis,  infirmity,  unwieldinefs, 
pain  of  body,  as  well  as  all  the  external  incon- 
.veniences  which  tend  to  occaiion  or  bring  on 
any  o£  them ;  poverty,  the  want  of  authority, 
the  contempt  or  hatred  of  thofe  we  live  with ; 
were,  in  the  fame  manner,  pointed  out  to  us 
S8  things  to  be  (hunned  and  avoided.  In  each 
t€f  thofe  two  oppofite  claffes  of  obje6U,  there 
were  fbme  which  appeared  to  be  more  the  objects 
[  ;  either  of  choice  or  reje^ion,  than  others  in  the 
ftme  clais.  Thus,  in  the  firft  clafii,  health 
mppeued  evidently  preferable  to  ilrengtli,  and 
ftrength  ta  agility;  reputation  to  power,  and 
power  to  riches*     And  thus  too,  in  the  ieeond 

112  clafs, 
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PART  dafi,  fickneis  was  more  to  be  tfvmded  tiuui 
^^  ^  unwieldinefs  of  body,  ignominy  than  poverty 
and  poverty  than  the  lofs  of  powen  Virtue  and 
the  propriety  of  condufl  confided  in  choofiog 
and  rge6ling  all  different  objedls  and  circnm- 
fiances  according  as  they  were  by  nature  ren- 
dered more  or  lefs  the  objeSis  of  choice  or 
rejection  ;  in  feledting  always  from  among  the 
feveral  objefts  of  choice  prefented  to  us,  tint 
which  was  moil  to  be  chofen,  when  we  could 
not  obtain  them  all ;  and  in  fele£ling  too,  out 
of  the  feveral  obje6ts  of  rejeAion  offered  to  us» 
that  which  was  lead  to  be  avoided,  when  it  v» 
not  in  our  power  to  avoid  them  all.  By  choofing 
^nd  rejecting  with  this  jud  and  accurate  difcem- 
ment,  by  thus  bedowing  upon  every  objeAtk 
precife  degree  of  attention  it  deferved,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  which  it  held  in  this  natard 
fcale  of  things,  we  maintained,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  that  perfect  reftitude  of  conduft 
which  condituted  the  effence  of  virtue.  This 
was  what  they  called  to  live  confidently,  to  live 
according  to  nature,  and  to  obey  thofe  laws  and 
direftions  which  nature,  or  the  Author  of 
nature,  had  prefcribed  for  our  condu^ 

So  far  the  Stoical  idea  of  propriety  and  virtue 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of .  Ariflotle  and 
the  ancient  Peripatetics. 

Among  thofe  primary  obje6ls  which  nature 
had  recommended  to  us  as  eligible,  was  the 
profperity  of  our  family,  of  our  relations,  of 
our  friends,  of  our  country,  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  univerfe  in  general.    Nature,  too^  had 

taught 
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taught  US,  that  as  the  proi^erity  of  two  was  s  B  C  T. 
preferable  to  that  of  one,  that  of  many,  or  of  ^  J^ 
all,  muft  be  infinitely  more  fb.  That  we  our* 
felves  were  but  one,  and  that  confequently 
wherever  our  proiperity  was  inconfiftent  with 
that,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  confiderable 
part  of  the  whole,  it  ought,  even  in  our 
own  choice,  to  yield  to  what  was  fo  vallly  pre- 
ferable. As  all  the  events  in  this  world  were 
condudled  by  the  providence  of  a  wife,  power* 
fid,  and  good  God,  we  might  be  afiured  that 
whatever  happened  tended  to  the  profperity  and 
perfe3ion  of  the  whole.  If  we  ourfelves,  there- 
fore, were  in  poverty,  in  ficknefs,  or  in  any 
other  calamity,  we  ought,  fiiil  of  all,  to  ufe  our 
utmoll  endeavours,  fo  far  as  jullice  and  our  duty 
to  others  would  allow,  to  refcue  ourfelves  from 
this  dilagreeable  circumflance.  But  if,  afler  all 
we  could  do,  we  found  this  impoffible,  we  ought 
to  reft  fatisfied  that  the  order  and  perfe6lion  of 
the  univerfe  required  that  we  ihould  in  the  mean 
time  continue  in  this  fituation.  And  as  the 
proiperity  of  the  whole  ihould,  even  to  us, 
appear  preferable  to  fo  infignificant  a  part  as 
ourfelves,  our  fituation,  whatever  it  was,  ought 
£rom  that  moment  to  become  the  objedt  of  our 
liking,  if  we  would  maintain  that  complete  pro- 
priety and  rediitude  of  fentiment  and  condu6t 
in  which  confifted  the  perf  edlion  of  our  nature. 
Jf,  indeed,  any  opportunity  of  extricating 
ourfelves  fliould  offer,  it  became  our  duty  to 
embrace  it.  The  order  of  the  univerfe,  it  was 
evident,  no  longer  required  our  continuance  in 

113  this 
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PART  this  fituation,  and  the  great  Dire6fcor  of  the 
^^  ^  world  plainly  called  upon  us  to  leave  it,  by  fo 
clearly  pointing  out  the  road  which  we  were  to 
follow.  It  was  the  fame  cafe  with  the  adverfity 
of  our  relations,  our  friends,  our  country.  If, 
without  violating  any  more  facred  obligation, 
It  was  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  put  an  end  to 
their  calamity,  it  undoubtedly  was  our  duty  to 
dofo.  The  propriety  of  action,  the  rule  which 
Jupiter  had  given  us  for  the  direction  of  our 
conduct,  evidently  required  this  of  us.  But  if 
it  was  altogether  out  of  our  power  to  do  either, 
we  ought  then  to  confider  this  event  as  the  rooft 
fortunate  which  could  poffibly  have  happened ; 
becaufe  we  might  be  aiTured  that  it  tended  moft 
to  the  profperity  and  order  of  the  whole,  which 
was  what  we  ourfelves,  if  we  were  wife  and 
equitable,  ought  mofl  of  all  to  defire.  It  was  our 
ownfinal  intereftconiideredasa  part  of  that  whole, 
of  which  the  profperity  ought  to  be,  not  only 
the  principal,  but  the  fole  obje6l  of  our  defire. 

**  In  what  fenfe,"  fays  Epiftetus,  **  are  fomc 
*'  things  faid  to  be  according  to  our  nature, 
*'  and  others  contrary  to  it  ?  It  is  in  that  fenfc 
**  in  which  we  confider  ourfelves  as  feparated 
•*  and  detached  from  all  other  things.  For  thus 
**  it  may  be  faid  to  be  according  to  the  nature  of 
«*  the  foot  to  be  always  clean.  But  if  you  confider 

it  as  a  foot,  and  not  as  fomething  detached 

from  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  mull  behove  it 
<^  fometimes  to  trample  in  the  dirt,  and  fome- 

times  to  tread  upon  thorns,  and  ibmetimes, 
<^  too,  to  be  cut  off  for  the  lake  of  the  ithde 

«*  bodyj 
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^  bo^;  and  if  it  r^ufes  tkis^  it  is  no  lon^jter  SECT. 
••  m  foot.  Thus,  too,  ought  we  to  conceiw 
•*  with  r^mrd  to  ourielves^  Uliat  are  you? 
•*  A  num.  If  you  confider  yoiirfelf  as  (omethiiig 
^  feparated  and  detaclied,  it  is  agrtH^ble  to 
your  nature  to  live  to  old  age,  to  be  rich,  to 
be  in  health.  But  if  you  confidcr  yourfelf  as 
^  a  man,  and  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  upon  account 
♦*  of  that  whole,  it  will  behove  vou  fometimes 
•*  to  be  in  iickneis,  fometimes  to  be  expoled  to 
**  the  incortveniency  of  a  fea  voA^ajfe,  fometimes 
**  to  be  in  want;  and  at  laft,  perhaps^  to  die 
**  before  your  time.  Wliy  then  do  you  com- 
**  plain  ?  Do  not  you  know  that  by  doing  fo, 
**  as  the  foot  ceafes  to  be  a  foot,  lb  you  ceafe 
**  to  be  a  man  ?" 

A  wife  man  never  complains  of  the  doftiny  of 
Providence,  nor  thinks  the  univerfe  in  confiilion 
when  he  is  out  of  order.  He  does  not  look  upon 
faim£elf  as  a  whole,  feparated  and  detached 
irom  every  other  part  of  nature,  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  itfelf  and  for  itfelf.  He  regards  him- 
ielf  in  the  light  in  which  he  imagines  the  great 
goiins  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  world, 
regards  him.  He  enters,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  into  the 
ftntiments  of  that  divine  Being,  and  conflders 
faimielf  as  an  atom,  a  particle,  of  an  immenie 
and  infinite  fyilem,  which  muil  and  ought  Up 
he  difpcrfed  ofj  according  to  the  conveniency  fpf' 
the  wfa<^  AiTured  of  the  wifiiom  which 
diieAs  all  the  events  of  human  life,  whatever 
lot  be&Us  him,  he  accepts  it  witii  ji>y,  (ktisfird 
tbat,  if  he  had  known  all  the  conneitior»s  and 
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T  dependencies  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ani. 

^  verfe,  it  is  the  very  lot  which  he  himfeif  would 
have  wi(hed  for.  If  it  is  life,  he  is  contented 
to  live  ;  and  if  it  is  death,  as  nature  muft  have 
no  further  occafioii  for  his  prefence  here,  he 
willingly-goes  wliere  he  is  appointed.  I  accept, 
faid  a  cynical  philofopher,  whofe  doctrines  were 
in  tliis  refpefil  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Stoics,  I 
accept,  with  equal  joy  and  fatisfafilion,  what- 
ever fortune  can  befall  me.  Riches  or  poverty, 
pleafure  or  pain,  health  or  ficknefs,  all  is  alike: 
nor  would  I  delire  that  the  Gods  ihould  in  any 
relpedl  change  my  deftination.  If  I  was  to  alk 
of  them  any  thing  heyond  what  their  bounty 
has  already  bellowed,  it  Ihould  be  that  they 
would  inform  me  belbre-hand  wliat  it  was  their 
pleafure  Ihould  be  done  with  me,  that  I  might 
of  my  own  accord  place  myfelf  in  tiiis  fituation, 
and  denionftrate  the  cheerfulnefs  with  which  I 
embraced  their  allotment.  If  I  am  going  to 
fail,  fays  Ejiidletus,  I  chufe  the  bell  Ihip  and 
the  belt  pilot,  and  I  wait  for  the  faireft  weather 
that  my  circumftances  and  duty  will  allov. 
Prudence  and  propriety,  the  principles  which 
the  Gods  have  given  mc  for  the  direfilion  of  my 
conduct,  retjuire  this  of  me  j  but  they  require 
no  more :  and  if,  notwithftanding,  a  ftonn 
arifes,  which  neither  the  ftrength  of  the  ve£fel 
nor  tlic  Ikiil  of  the  pilot  are  likely  to  withlland, 
I  givcmylelf  no  trouble  about  the  confequence. 
All  that  1  had  to  do  is  done  already.  The 
directors  of  my  conduct  never  command  tne 
to  be  niifcrable,  to  be  anxious,  delponding,  or 
afraid. 
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afraid.  Whether  we  are  to  be  drowned,  or  to  s  £  c  T. 
come  to  a  harbour,  is  the  bufinefs  of  Jupiter, 
not  mine.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  his  determination^ 
nor  ever  break  my  refl  with  confidering  which 
way  he  is  likely  to  decide  it,  but  receive  what- 
ever  comes  with  equal  indifference  and  fecurity. 
From  this  perfefl;  confidence  in  that  benevo* 
lent  wifdom  which  governs  the  univerfe,  and 
from  this  entire  refignation  to  whatever  order 
that  wifdom  might  think  proper  to  eflabliih^  it 
neceffarily  followed,  that,  fo  the  Stoical  wife 
man,  all  the  events  of  human  life  mud  be  in  a 
great  meafUre  indifferent.  His  happinefs  con* 
fifted  altogether,  firfl,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  happinefs  and  perfeftion  of  the  great  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe,  of  the  good  government  of  the 
great  republic  of  Gods  and  men,  of  all  rational 
and  fenfible  beings ;  and,  fecondly,  in  difcharg^ 
ing  his  duty,  in  acting  properly  in  the  affairs  of 
this  great  republic  whatever  little  part  that 
mfdom  had  afiigned  to  him.  The  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  his  endeavours  might  be  of 
great  confequence  to  him.  Their  Tuccefs  or  did 
i^pointment  could  be  of  none  at  all ;  could  ex^ 
cite  no  paffionate  joy  or  forrow,  no  paffionate 
defire  or  averfion.  If  he  preferred  fome  events 
to  others,  if  feme  iituations  were  the  obje6is  of 
his  chcHce  and  others  of  his  reje^on,  it  was 
not  becaufe  he  regarded  the  one  as  in  themfelves 
in  any  refpeft  better  than  the  other,  or  thought 
tiiat  his  own  happinefs  would  be  more  complete 
hi  what  is  called  the  fortunate  than  in  what  in, 

regarded 
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PART  regarded  as  the  diftrelsful  fituation  ;  but  becaufe 
y^^  ,  the  propriety  of  a6l;ion,  the  rule  which  the  Gods 
had  given  him  for  the  direction  of  his  condud, 
required  him  to  chufe  and  reje6t  in  this  manner. 
All  his  affections  were  abforbed  and  (wallowed 
up  in  two  great  afie6tions ;  in  that  for  the  dif« 
charge  of  his  own  duty,  and  in  that  for  the 
greatefl  poffible  happineis  of  all  rational  and 
fenfible  beings.  For  the  gratification  of  this 
latter  affedtion,  he  reded  with  the  moft  perfeft 
fecurity  upon  the  wifdbm  and  power  of  the 
great  Superintendant  of  the  univerfe.  His  fide 
anxiety  w*as  about  the  gratification  of  the  former; 
not  about  the  event,  but  about  the  propriety  of 
his  own  endeavours.  Whatever  the  event  might 
be,  he  trufled  to  a  fupcrior  power  and  wifilom 
for  turning  it  to  promote  that  great  end  whicb 
he  himfelf  was  moil  defirous  of  promoting. 

This  propriety  of  chufing  and  reje^ng, 
though  originally,  pointed  out  to  us,  and  as  it 
were  recommended  and  introduced  to  our  ac- 
quaintance  by  the  tilings,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
things,  chofen  and  reje6led ;  yet  when  we  had 
once  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  the 
order,  the  grace,  the  beauty  which  we  diicemed 
in  this  condu£t,  the  happineis  which  we  felt 
refulted  from  it,  neceflarily  appeared  to  us 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  a&ual  ob- 
taining of  all  tlie  different  objects  of  chmce,  or 
the  actual  avoiding  of  all  diofe  of  rejedioD. 
From  the  obfervation  of  this  propriety  aiofe 
the  happineis  and  the  glory;  from  the  n^^ 

of 
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of  it,  the  mifery  and  the  difgrace  of  human  SECT, 
nature. 

But  to  a  wife  man,  to  one  whofe  paffions  were 
broi^ht  under  perfe6t  fubje6tion  to  the  ruling 
jvinciples  of  his  nature,  the  exa6t  obfervation  of 
this  propriety  was  equally  eafy  upon  all  occa* 
fions.  Was  he  in  profperity,  he  returned  thanks 
to  Jupiter  for  having  joined  him  with  circum* 
ftances  which  were  eaiily  maftered,  and  in  which 
diere  was  little  temptation  to  do  wrong.  Was 
he  in  adverfity,  he  equally  returned  thanks  to 
ihe  director  of  this  fpe6tacle  of  human  life,  for 
having  oppofed  to  him  a  vigorous  athlete,  over 
whom,  though  the  contefl  was  likely  to  be  more 
violent,  the  viftory  was  more  glorious,  and 
equally  certain.  Can  there  be  any  fhame  in 
^hat  diilrefs  which  is  brought  upon  us  without 
any  fault  of  our  own,  and  in  which  we  behave 
with  perfeft  propriety  ?  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greateil 
good  and  advantage.  A  brave  man  exults 
'in  thole  dangers  in  which,  from  no  raihnefs 
4j€  his  own,  his  fortune  has  involved  him. 
They  sfhrd  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  that 
heroic  intrepidity,  whofe  exertion  gives  the 
exalted  delight  which  flows  from  the  confciouf. 
nefe  of  fuperior  propriety  and  deferved  admira- 
tion. One  who  is  mailer  of  all  his  exercifes  has 
no  averfion  to  meafure  his  ilrength  and  activity 
with  the  ftrongefl.  And,  in  the  fame  manner, 
tfne  who  is  msrfler  of  all  his  paffions,  does  not 
dread  any  circumftance  in  which  the  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  univerfe  may  think  proper  to 

place 
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PART  place  him.  The  bounty  of  that  divine  Being 
^'  ^  has  provided  him  with  virtues  which  render  him 
fuperior  to  every  fituation.  If  it  is  pleafurcthe 
has  temperance  to  refrain  from  it ;  if  it  is  pain, 
he  has  conftancy  to  bear  it;  if  it  is  danger  or 
death,  he  has  magnanimity  and  fortitude  to 
deipife  it.  The  events  of  human  life  can  never 
find  him  imprepared,  or  at  a  lois  how  to  main* 
tain  that  propriety  of  fentiment  and  cooduA 
which,  in  his  own  apprehenfion,  conftitutes  at 
once  his  glory  and  his  happinefs. 

Human  life  the  Stoics  appear  to  have  con* 
fidered  as  a  game  of  great  (kill ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  mixture  of  chance,  or  of  what 
is  vulgarly  underftood  to  be  chance.  In  fiich 
games  the  Hake  is  commonly  a  trifle,  and  tlw 
whole  pleafure  of  the  game  arifes  from  playiiig 
well,  from  playing  fairly,  and  playing  ikilfidly. 
If  notwithilanding  all  his  ikill,  however,  the 
good  player  fhould,  by  the  influence  of  chance, 
happen  to  lofe,  the  lofs  ought  to  be  a  matter, 
rather  of  merriment,  than  of  ferious  forrow.  He 
has  made  no  falfe  ilroke ;  he  has  done  nothing 
which  he  ought  to  be  afhamed  of;  he  has 
enjoyed  completely  the  whole  pleafure  of  the 
game.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bad  player,  not* 
withilanding  all  his  blunders,  ihould,  in  the  fame 
manner,  happen  to  win,  his  fuccefs  can  give  him 
but  little  fatisfa^iion.  He  is  mortified  by  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  faults  which  he  com- 
mitted. Even  during  the  play  he  can  enjoy  no 
part  of  the  pleaAire  which  it  is  capable  ofaSM^ 
ing.    From  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  the  game, 

fear 
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IT  tnd  dool  hefitation  are  the  difagree-  sect. 

feientiiiients  that  precede  ahnoft  every  ftroke  ^ ^ 

Mil  he  j^ys ;  and  when  he  has  played  it,  the 
Mfication  of  finding  it  a  grofs  blunder,  com- 
kinty  completes  the  impleafing  circle  of  his  fen- 
fens.     Human  life,  with  all  the  advantages 
icfa  can  pofln>ly  attend  it,  ought,  according 
Kfce  Stoics,  to  be  regarded  but  as  a  mere  two- 
hny  ftake ;  a  matter  by  far  too  infignificant 
Itnerit  any  anxious  concern.    Our  only  an- 
Mis  concern  ought  to  be,  not  about  the  ftake, 
1^  d>out  the  proper  method  of  playing.     If  we 
our  happinefs  in  winning  the  ftake,  we 
it  in  what  depended  upon  caufes  beyond 
power,  and  out  of  our  direftion.     We  necef- 
expofed  ourfelves  to  perpetual  fear  and 
efe,  and  frequently  to  grievous  and  raor- 
diiappointments.     If  we  placed  it  in 
well,  in  playing  fairly,  in  plajing  wifely 
fflulfuUy;  in  the  propriety  of  our  own  con- 
in  Ihort ;  we  placed  it  in  what,  by  proper 
e,  education,  and  attention,  might  be 
er  in  oiw  own  power,  and  under  our 
direction.     Our  happinefs  was  perfe^ly 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune.     The 
of  our  anions,  if  it  was  out  of  our  power, 
eqoalfy  out  of  our  concern,  and  we  could 
feel  either  fear  or  anxiety  about  it ;  nor 
iliflfer  any  grievous,  or  even  any  ferious 

tment. 
timan  life  itfelf,  as  well  as  every  different 
or  difadvantage  which  can  attend  it, 
it,  they  faid,  according  to  different  circum- 

4  ^  ftances, 
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PART  (lances,  be  the  proper  obje6t  either  of  our  chdce 
^^*  or  of  our  reje£lion.  If,  in  our  actual  fituadoQ, 
there  were  more  circumftances  agreeaUtf  4i 
nature  than  contrary  to  it ;  more  circiunftancei 
which  were  the  obje6ls  of  choice  than  of  rejec- 
tion ;  life,  in  this  cafe,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
the  proper  obje6l  of  choice,  and  the  propriety 
of  condu6t  required  that  we  fliould  remain  ia 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were,  in  our 
adtual  iituation,  without  any  probable  hope  of 
amendment,  more  circumftances  contrary  to 
nature  than  agreeable  to  it;  more  circum- 
ftances which  were  the  obje6is  of  rejection  thia 
of  choice;  life  itfelf*,  in  this  cafe,  became,  tea 
wife  man,  the  objedi  of  reje^ion,  and  he  wis 
not  only  at  liberty  to  remove  out  of  it,  but  the 
propriety  of  condudl,  the  rule  which  the  Gods 
had  given  him  for  the  direction  of  his  condu&, 
required  liim  to  do  fo.  I  am  ordered,  (ays 
Epi6letus,  not  to  dwell  at  Nicopolis.  I  do  not 
dwell  there.  I  am  ordered  not  to  dwell  at 
Athens.  I  do  not  dwell  at  Athens.  I  am 
ordered  not  to  dwell  in  Rome.  I  do  not  dweQ 
in  Rome.  I  am  ordered  to  dwell  in  the  little 
and  rocky  ifland  of  Gyarae.  I  go  and  dwell 
there.  But  the  houfe  fmokes  in  Gyarae.  If  the 
fmoke  is  moderate,  I  will  bear  it,  and  ftay  there. 
If  it  is  exceffive,  I  will  go  to  a  houie  from 
whence  no  *tyrant  can  remove  me.  I  keep  in 
mind  always  that  the  door  is  open,  that  I  can 
walk  out  when  I  pleafe,  and  retire  to  that  hoA 
pitable  houfe  which  is  at  all  times  open  to  all 
the  world ;  for  beyond  my  lindermoft  garment, 

beyond 
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beyond  my  body,  no  man  living  has  any  power  SECT. 
over  me.  If  your  fituation  is  upon  the  whole  * 
difiigreeable ;  i£  your  houfe  finokes  too  much 
for  you,  laid  the  Stoics,  walk  forth  by  all  means* 
But  walk  forth  without  repining ;  without  mur* 
muring  or  complaining.  Walk  forth  calm,  con* 
tented,  rejoicing,  returning  thanks  to  the  Grods^ 
who,  from  their  infinite  bounty,  have  opened 
the  iafe  and  quiet  harbour  of  deatli,  at  all  times 
ready  to  receive  us  from  tlie  ilormy  ocean  of 
liuman  life  ;  who  have  prepared  this  facredf  this 
inviolable,  this  great  afylum,  always  opeUf 
always  acceflible  }  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  rage  and  injullice  j  and  large  enough 
to  contain  both  all  thofe  who  wifli,  and  all  thofe 
who  do  not  wifh  to  retire  to  it:  an  afylum 
which  takes  away  from  every  man  every  pre* 
fence  of  complaining,  or  even  of  fancying  that 
there  can  be  any  evil  in  human  life,  except  fuch 
as  he  may  fufier  from  his  own  folly  and  weak* 

The  Stoics,  in  the  few  fragments  of  their 
philolbphy  which  have  come  down  to  us,  ibme* 
times  talk  of  leaving  life  with  a  gaiety,  and 
even  with  a  levity,  which,  were  we  to  confider 
thofe  pailages  by  themfelves,  might  induce  us 
to  believe  that  they  imagined  we  could  with 
propriety  leave  it  whenever  we  had  a  mind, 
wantonly  and  capricioufly,  upon  the  flighted 
di%ufl  or  uneafinefs.  **  When  you  tap  witli  fuch 
^  a  perCbn,**  fays  Epi&etus,  ^  you  complain  of 
^  the  long  fiories  which  he  tells  you  about  his 
^  Myfian  wars.     *  Now  my  frkod,  lays  lie, 

2  ^  having 
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p  A  R  T  ^*  having  told  you  how  I  took  pofleffion  of  an 
vn.  <«  eminence  at  fuch  a  place,  I  will  tell  you  how  1 
^^  was  beiieged  in  fuch  another  place.'  But  if 
^'  you  have  a  mind  not  to  be  troubled  with  his 
long  flories,  do  not  accept  of  his  fupper.  If 
you  accept  of  his  fupper,  you  have  not  the 
<<  lead  pretence  to  complain  of  his  long  ilorie& 
*^  It  is  the  lame  cafe  with  what  you  call  the 
<^  evils  of  human  life.  Never  complain  of  that 
*<  of  which  it  is  at  all  times  in  your  power  to 
•*  rid  yourfelf.*'  Notwithftanding  this  gaiety 
and  even  levity  of  expreffion,  however,  tbe 
alternative  of  leaving  life,  or  of  remaining  in  it, 
was,  according  to  the  Stoics,  a  matter  of  the 
mod  ferious  and  important  deliberation.  We 
ought  never  to  leave  it  till  we  were  diftindlj 
called  upon  to  do  fo  by  that  fuperintending 
Power  which  had  origindly  placed  us  in  it.  But 
we  were  to  confider  ourfelves  as  called  upon  to 
do  fo,  not  merely  at  the  appointed  and  unavoid- 
able term  of  human  life.  Wlienever  the  pro- 
vidence of  that  fuperintending  Power  had  ren- 
dered our  condition  in  life  upon  the  whole  the 
proper  obje6t  rather  of  reje6tion  than  of  choice ; 
the  great  rule  which  he  had  given  us  for  the 
dired:ion  of  our  condu6l,  then  required  us  to 
leave  it.  We  might  tlien  be  laid  to  hear  the 
awful  and  benevolent  voice  of  that  divine  Beiog 
diflindlly  calling  upon  us  to  do  fo. 

It  was  upon  this  account  that,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  m  wife  man 
to  remove  out  of  life  though  he  was  perfeftljr 
happy ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  be  tht 

duty 
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duty  of  a  weak  man  to  remain  in  it,  though  he  s  E  c  T. 
was  neceflarily  miferable.  If,  in  the  fituation  ^ 
pf  the  wife  man,  there  were  more  circumftances 
which  were  the  natural  obje6ls  of  rejeftion  than 
of  choice,  the  whole  fituation  became  the  obje^ 
of  reje&ion,  and  the  rule  which  the  Gods  had 
given  him  for  the  direftion  of  his  conduft,  re- 
quired that  he  fliould  remove  out  of  it  as  fpeedily 
as  particular  circumftances  might  render  conve- 
nient. He  was,  however,  perfe6lly  happy  even 
during  the  time  that  he  might  think  proper  to 
remain  in  it.  He  had  placed  his  happineis,  not 
in  obtaining  the  obje6ts  of  his  choice,  or  in 
avoiding  thofe  of  his  rejedtion ;  but  in  always 
choofing  and  rejedling  with  exa£t  propriety  ; 
not  in  the  fucceis,  but  in  the  fitnefs  of  his 
endeavours  and  ^exertions.  If,  in  the  fituation 
of  the  weak  man,  on  the  contrary,  there  were 
more  circumftances  which  were  the  natural 
objedis  of  choice  than  of  rejection ;  his  whole 
fituation  became  the  proper  obje£t  of  choice^ 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  in  it.  He  was 
unhappy,  however,  from  not  knowing  how  to 
ufe  thofe  circumftances.  Let  his  cards  be  ever 
fi>  good,  he  did  not  know  kow  to  play  them^ 
and  could  enjoy  no  fort  of  real  &tisfa6l:ion, 
either  in  the  progrefs,  or  in  the  event  of  the 
|[ame,  in  whatever  manner  it  might  happen  to 
turn  out*. 

The  proprie^,  upon  fome  occafions,  of  vo- 
luntary death,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  more 

*  See  Cicero  de  fioibiisy  Gb.  3.  c.  13.     Oiivct't  cdkiofu 
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PART  infifted  upon  by  the  Stoics,  than  by  any  other 
y^^^  fe6l  of  ancient  philofophers,  was,  however,  a 
do6trine  common  to  them  all,  even  to  the  peace- 
able and  indolent  Epicureans*  During  the  age 
in  which  flouriflied  the  founders  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal fe6ls  of  ancient  philofophy}  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war  and  for  many  years  after  its 
conclufion,  all  the  different  republics  of  Greece 
were,  at  home,  almoft  always  diftrafled  by  the 
moil  furious  fa6tions ;  and  abroad,  involved  in 
the  moil  fanguinary  wars,  in  which  each  fought, 
not  merely  for  fuperiority  or  dominion,  but 
eitiier  completely  to  extirpate  all  its  enemies, 
or,  what  was  not  lefs  cruel,  to  reduce  them 
into  the  vileit  of  all  Hates,  that  of  domeftic 
flavery,  and  to  fell  them,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  like  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  to  the 
higheft  bidder  in  the  market.  The  finalln^ 
of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  Hates,  too,  rendered 
it,  to  each  of  them,  no  very  improbable  event, 
that  it  might  itfelf  fall  into  that  very  calamity 
which  it  had  fo  frequently,  either,  perhaps, 
aftually  infli6led,  or  at  leaft  attempted  to  in&St 
upon  fome  of  its  neighbours.  In  this  diforderfy 
ftate  of  things,  the  Aoft  perfect  innocence,  joined 
to  both  the  higheft  rank  and  the  greateft  pubhc 
fervices,  could  give  no  fecurity  to  any  man  that, 
^^en  at  home  and  among  his  own  relations  and 
fellow-citizens,  he  was  not,  at  ibme  time  or 
another,  from  the  prex-alence  of  fome  hoftile 
and  furious  fa61:ion,  to  be  condemned  to  the 
moft  cniel  and  ignominious  punifliment*  If  he 
was  taken  prifoner  in  war,  or  if  the  city  cf 

*        which 
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which  he  was  k  member  was  conquered,  he  was  S  E  c  T«» 
expofed,  if  poffible,  to  ftill  greater  injuries  and  ^* 
iniult^.  But  every  man  naturally,  or  rather 
neceflarily,  familiarizes  his  imagination  with  the 
diftrefles  to  which  he  forefees  that  his  fituatioH 
may  frequently  expofe  him.  It  is  impoffible  that 
a  failor  fhould  not  frequently  think  of  ftorms  aniJ 
fliipwrecks,  and  foundering  at  fea,  and  of  hoW 
he  himfelf  is  likely  both  to  feel  and  to  a€t  upon 
fuch  occaiions.  It  was  impoffible,  in  the  fame 
manner,  that  a  Grecian  patriot  or  hero  ihoulv 
not  familiarize  his  imagination  with  all  the  difl 
ferent  (Calamities  to  which  he  was  fenfible  his 
fituation  mud  frequently,  or  rather  coijftantly 
expofe  him.  As  an  American  favage  prepares^ 
his  death-fong,  and  coniiders  how  he  fhould  a€t 
when  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  ene« 
mies,  and  is  by  them  put  to  death  in  the  moft 
lingering  tortures,  and  amidfl  the  infults  and 
derifion  of  all  the  Ipeftators ;  fo  a  Greftan 
patriot  or  hero  could  not  avoid  frequently  em-^ 
ploying  his  thoughts  in  confidering  what  he 
ditght  both  to  fuifer  and  to  do  in  baniihment,  in 
captivity,  when  reduced  to  flavery,  when  put  to 
the  torture,  when  brought  to  the  fcafFold.  But 
the  philofophers  of  all  the  different  fe6l8  very 
juflly  reprefented  virtue ;  that  is,  wife,  jufl,  firm 
and  temperate  conduft ;  not  only  as  the  mofl 
probable,  but  as  the  certain  and  infallible  road 
to  happinefs  even  in  this  life.  This  conduct, 
however,  could  not  always  exempt,  and  might 
even  fometimes  expofe  the  perfon  who  followed 
it  to  all  the  calamities  which  were  incident  to 
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PART  that  unfettled  fituation  of  public  affidrs.  They 
^^  ,  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  fliow  that  happinefi 
was  either  altogether,  or  at  lead  in  a  great 
meafure,  independent  of  fortune ;  the  Stoics, 
that  it  was  fo  altogether;  the  Academic  and 
Peripatetic  philofophers,  that  it  was  fo  in  a 
great  meafure.  Wife,  prudent,  and  good  coo* 
du£t  was,  in  the  firil  place,  the  condu£l  moft 
likely  to  enfure  fuccefs  in  every  (pecies  of  un- 
dertaking ;  and  fecondly,  though  it  (hould  fail 
of  fuccefs,  yet  the  mind  was  not  left  without 
confolation.  The  virtuous  man  might  dill  en- 
joy the  complete  approbation  of  his  own  breaft; 
and  might  flill  feel  that,  how  untoward  foever 
things  might  be  without,  all  was  calm  and  peace 
and  concord  within*  He  might  generally  com- 
fort himfelf,  too,  with  the  aflurance  that  he 
poiTefled  the  love  and  efleem  of  every  intelligent 
and  impartial  fpe61:ator,  who  could  not  fail  both 
to  admire  his  condu6t,  and  to  regret  his  mis* 
fortune. 

Thofe  philofophers  endeavoured,  at  the  lame 
time,  to  (how,  that  tlie  greatefl  misfortunes  to 
which  human  life  was  liable,  might  be  fupported 
more  eafily  than  was  commonly  imagined.  iTiey 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  comforts  which  a 
man  might  Hill  enjoy  when  reduced  to  poverty, 
when  driven  into  banifhment,  when  expofed  to 
the  injuilice  of  popular  clamour,  when  labour- 
ing under  blindnefs,  under  deafneis,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  old  age,  upon  the  approach  of  death* 
They  pointed  out,  too,  the  confiderations  whidi 
might   contribute   to  fupport    his   conflancy 

under 
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under  the  agonies  of  pain  and  even  of  torture,  s  S  G  T* 
in  licknefs,  in  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  children,  ,__^ 
for  the  death  of  friends  and  relations,  &c.  The 
few  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  of 
what  the  ancient  philofophers  had  written  upon 
thefe  fubje6ls,  form,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft 
inftruftive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  remains  of  antiquity.  The  fpirit  and  man* 
hood  of  their  doctrines  make  a  wonderful  con- 
traft  with  the  defponding,  plaintive,  and  whin*- 
ing  tone  of  fome  modern  fyftems. 

But  while  thofe  ancient  philofophers  endeai- 
voured  in  this  manner  to  fuggeft  every  confide- 
ration  which  c*ould^  as  Milton  fays,  arm  the 
obdured  breaft  with  ftubborn  patience,  as  with 
triple  fteel;  they,  at  the  fame  time,  laboured 
abo^'^e  all  to  convince  their  followers  that  there 
tieither  was  nor  could  be  any  evil  in  death  ;  and 
that,  if  their  fituation  became  at  any  time  too 
hard  for  their  conftancy  to  fupport,  the  remedy 
was  at  hand,  the  door  was  open,  and  they  might, 
without  fear,  walk  out  when  they  pleafed.  If 
there  was  no  world  beyond  the  prefent.  Death, 
they  faid,  could  be  no  evil ;  and  if  there  was 
smother  world,  the  Gods  muft  likewife  be  in 
that  other,  and  a  juft  man  could  fear  no  evil 
while  under  their  proted;ion.  Thofe  philofo- 
phers, in  Ihort,  prepared  a  death-fong,  if  I  may 
lay  fo,  which  the  Grecian  patriots  and  heroes 
might  make  ufe  of  upon  the  proper  occafions ; 
and,  of  all  the  different  fefts,  the  Stoics,  I  think 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  had  prepared  by  far 
the  moft  animated  and  i^irited  fong. 

K  K  3  Suicide, 
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PART  Suicide,  however,  never  feems  to  have  been 
^^  ,  very  common  among  the  Greeks,  Exciting 
Cleomenes,  I  cannot  at  prefent  recoiled  aoj 
very  iUuilrious  either  patriot  or  hero  of  Greece, 
who  died  by  his  own  hand.  The  death  of  Aiit 
tomenes  is  as  much  beyond  the  period  of  troe 
hiftory  as  that  of  Ajax.  The  common  ftoryof 
the  death  of  Themiilocles,  though  within  thit 
period,  bears  upon  its  face  all  the  marks  of  a 
mod  romantic  fable.  Of  all  the  Greek  heroes 
whofe  lives  have  been  written  by  Plutarch,  (He- 
omenes  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  who 
perifhed  in  this  manner.  Theramines,  Socrates, 
and  Phocion,  who  certainly  did  not  want  cou- 
rage,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fent  to  prifon, 
and  fubmitted  patiently  to  that  death  to  which 
the  injuftice  of  their  fellow-citizens  had  con- 
demned them.  The  brave  Eumenes  allowed 
himfelf  to  be  delivered  up,  by  his  own  •  muti* 
nous  foldiers,  to  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and  was 
ilarved  to  death,  without  attempting  any  vio- 
lence. Tlie  gallant  Philopoemen  fuffered  him- 
felf to  be  take^  prifoner  by  the  MefTenians,  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  privately  poifoned.  Several  of  the 
philofophers,  indeed,  are  faid  to  have  died  in 
this  manner ;  but  their  lives  have  been  fo  very 
fooliflily  written,  that  very  little  credit  is  due 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  tales  which  are  tdd 
of  them.  Three  different  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  One  is, 
that  after  enjoying^  for  ninety-eight  years,  the 
moil  perfe6t  ilate  of  health,  be  happen^  in 

going 
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going  out  of  his  fchool^  to  fall ;  and  tliough  he  8  S  C  T% 
fii£S^ed  no  other  damage  than  that  of  breaking  ,  J^i 
or  diilocating  one  of  his  fingersy  he  (Iruck  the 
ground  with  his  hand,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Niobe  of  Euripides,  faid,  /  comej  xc/iy  do^ 
thou  call  me  ?  and  immediately  went  home  and 
luinged  himfelf.  At  that  great  age,  one  Ihould 
think,  he  might  have  had  a  little  more  patience* 
Another  account  is,  that,  at  the  fame  age,  and 
in  confequence  of  a  like  accident,  he  ilarved 
himfelfvilD  death.  The  third  account  is,  that| 
at  feventy-two  years  of  age,  he  died  in  tlic  no* 
tural  way ;  by  far  the  moil  probable  account  of 
the  three,  and  fupported  too  by  the  authority 
of  a  cotemporary,  who  mud  have  had  every 
opportunity  of  being  well-informed ;  of  Perficus, 
originally  the  flave,  and  afterwards  the  friend 
and  difciple  of  Zeno*  The  firfl  account  is  given 
by  ApoUonius  of  Tyre,  who  ilourilhed  about  tlie 
time  of  Auguflus  Csefar,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Zeno,  I  know 
not  who  is  the  author  oi  the  fecond  account* 
ApoUonius,  who  was  himfelf  a  Stoic,  had  pro* 
bably  thought  it  would  do  honour  to  tlie 
founder  of  a  feet  which  talked  1i}  much  about 
voluntary  death,  to  die  in  this  manner  by  his 
own  hand.  Men  of  letters,  tliough,  after  their 
death,  they  are  frequently  more  taliu^  of  than 
the  greateiH  princes  or  flatefmen  of  their  time«, 
are  generally,  during  tlieir  life,  fb  obfcure  and 
infignificant  that  their  adventures  are  (eldtjm 
recorded  by  cotemporary  Liftoriaos*  Thoie  ai 
jifter-ages,  in  order  to  iLtUfy  the  public  curi« 
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PART  ofity,  and  having  no  authentic  documents  eitbcr 
^^  to  fupport  or  to  contradict  their  narratives,  feem 
frequently  to  have  fafhioned  them  according  to 
their  own  fancy ;  and  almoil  always  with  a  great 
mixture  of  the  marvellous.  In  this  particular 
cafe  the  marvellous,  though  fupported  by  no 
authority,  feems  to  have  prevailed  over  the  pro- 
bable,  though  fupported  by  the  bed.  Diogenes 
Laertius  plainly  gives  the  preference  to  the  ftory 
of  ApoUonius.  Lucian  and  La6fcantiu8  appear 
both  to  have  given  credit  to  that  of  ijke  great 
age  and  of  the  violent  death. 

This  fafhioii  of  voluntary  death  appears  to 
have  been  much  more  prevalent  among  the 
proud  Romans,  than  it  ever  was  among  the 
lively,  ingenious,  and  accommodating  Greeks. 
Even  among  the  Romans,  the  fafhion  feems  not 
to  have  been  eflabliflied  in  ,the  early  and,  what 
are  called,  the  virtuous  ages  of  the  republic 
The  common  ftory  of  the  death  of  Regulus, 
though  probably  a  fable,  could  never  have  been 
invented,  had  it  been  fuppofed  that  any  dit 
Ijonour  could  fall  upon  that  hero,  from  patiently 
fubmitting  to  the  tortures  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians are  laid  to  have  infli6led  upon  him.  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  fome  diflionour, 
I  apprehend,  would  have  attended  this  iubmi£> 
fion.  In  the  different  civil  wars  which  preceded 
the  fall  of  the  commonwealth,  many  of  the  emi- 
nent men  of  all  the  contending  parties  chofe 
rather  to  perifli  by  their  own  hands,  than  to  fall 
into  thofe  of  their  enemies.  The  death  of  Cato, 
celebrated  by  Cicero,  and  cenfured  by  Cae&r,  and 
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liecotne  the  fubjeft  of  a  very  ferious  controverfy  SECT. 
I)etween,  perhaps,  the  two  mod  illuftrious  advo-  ^' 
Dates  that  the  world  had  ever  beheld,  flamped 
&  charafter  of  fplendour  upon  this  method  of 
dying  which  it  feems  to  have  retained  for  feveral 
ages  after.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  Caefar.  The  admiring  prevailed 
greatly  over  the  cenfuring  party,  and  the  lovers 
of  liberty,  for  many  ages  afterwards,  looked  up 
to  Cato  as  to  the  moft  venerable  martyr  of  the 
republican  party.  The  head  of  a  party,  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz  obferves,  may  do  what  he 
pleafes ;  as  long  as  he  retains  the  confidence  of 
his  own  friends,  he  can  never  do  wrong;  a 
maxim  of  which  His  Eminence  had  himfelf,  upon 
leveral  occafions,  an  opportunity  of  experienc- 
ing the  truth.  Cato,  it  feems,  joined  to  his 
other  virtues  that  of  an  excellent  bottle  com- 
panion. His  enemies  accufed  him  of  drunken- 
nefe,  but,  fays  Seneca,  whoever  objected  this 
vice  to  Cato,  will  find  it  ibuch  eafier  to  prove 
that  drunkennefs  is  a  virtue,  than  that  Cato 
could  be  addi6led  to  any  vice. 

Under  the  Emperors  this  method  of  dying 
ieems  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  perfeftly 
fiifhionable.  In  the  epiftles  of  Pliny  w^  find  an 
account  of  feveral  perfons  who  chofe  to  die  in 
this  manner,  rather  from  vanity  and  oilentation, 
it  would  feem,  than  from  what  would  appear, 
even  to  a  fober  and  judicious  Stoic,  any  proper 
or  neceflary  reafon.  Even  the  ladies,  who  are 
feldom  behind  in  following  the  fafliion,  feem 
frequently  to  have  chofen,  moft  unneceflarily^ 
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p  A  R  T  to  die  in  this  manner ;  and,  like  the  ladies  la 
^  ^  Bengal,  to  accompany,  upon  fome  occafions, 
their  hufbands  to  the  tomb.  The  prevalence  of 
this  falhion  certainly  occafioned  many  deaths 
which  would  not  otherwife  have  happened*  All 
the  havock,  however,  which  this,  perhaps  the 
highefl  exertion  of  human  vanity  and  imper- 
tinence, could  occafion,  would,  probably,  at  no 
time,  be  very  great'. 

The  principle  of  fuicide,  the  principle  which 
would  teach  us,  upon  fome  occafions,  to  coii- 
fider  that  violent  adlion  as  an  objeS:  of  applaufe 
and  approbation,  feems  to  be  altogether  a  refine- 
ment of  philofophy.  Nature,  in  her  found  and 
healthful  ilate,  feems  never  to  prompt  us  to 
fuicide.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  a  fpecies  of  melan- 
choly (a  difeafe  to  which  human  nature,  among 
its  other  calamities,  is  unhappily  fubje&)  whidi 
feems  to  be  accompanied  with,  what  one  may 
call,  an  irrefiftible  appetite  for  felf-deilru6lion. 
In  circumftances  often  of  the  higheft  external 
profperity,  and  fometimes  too,  in  Ipite  even  of 
the  moft  ferious  and  deeply  imprefled  fenti- 
ments  of  religion,  this  difeafe  has  frequently 
been  known  to  drive  its  wretched  viQ:ims  to 
this  fatal  extremity.  The  unfortunate  perfons 
w^ho  periih  in  this  miferable  manner,  are  the 
proper  objects,  not  of  cenfure,  but  of  com- 
miferation.  To  attempt  to  punifh  them,  when 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  puniih- 
.ment,  is  not  more  abfurd  than  it  is  unjuit 
That  punifhment  can  fall  only  on  their  furviung 
fiiends  and  relations,  who  are  always  perfe^y 
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innocent,  and  to  whom  the  lofs  of  their  friend,  SECT. 
in  this  di%raceful  manner,  mud  always  be  alone  .  j*_ 
m  very  heavy  calamity.  Nature,  in  her  foimd 
and  healthful  (late,  prompts  us  to  avoid  diflrefs 
upon  all  occafions ;  upon  many  occafions  to 
defend  ourfelves  againfl  it,  though  at  the  hazard, 
or  even  with  the  certainty  of  perifliing  in  thalf* 
defence.  But,  when  we  have  neither  been  able 
to  defend  ourfelves  from  it,  nor  have  perifhed 
in  that  defence,  no  natural  principle,  no  regard 
to  the  approbation  of  the  fuppofed  impartial 
^pedtator,  to  the  judgment  of  the  man  within 
the  bread,  feems  to  call  upon  us  to  cfcape  from* 
it  by  deftroying  ourfelves.  It  is  only  the  con- 
fcioufiiefs  of  our  own  weaknefs,  of  our  own  in- 
capacity to  fupport  the  calamity  with  proper 
manhood  and  firmnefs,  which  can  drive  us  to 
this  refolution.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
either  read  or  heard  of  any  American  favage, , 
who,  upon  being  taken  prifoner  by  fome  hoilile 
tribe,  put  himfelf  to  death,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  afterwards  put  to  death  in  torture,  and 
amidft  the  infults  and  mockery  of  his  enemies. 
He  places  his  glory  in  fupporting  thofe  torments 
with  manhood,  and  in  retorting  thofe  infults  with 
tenfold  contempt  and  derifion. 

This  contempt  of  life  and  death,  however, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moil  entire  fubmiffion 
to  the  order  of  Providence ;  the  mofl  complete 
contentment  with  every  event  which  the  current 
of  human  aflairs  coidd  poffibly  cafl  up,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  two  fundamental  doctrines 
upon  which  reftcd  the  whole  falMic  of  Stoical 

moralitv. 
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PART  morality.     The  independent  and  ^irited,  but 
y^^  ^  often  harfli  Epidtetus,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
great  apoille  of  the  firll  of  thofe  dodlrines :  die 
mild,  die  humane,  the  benevolent  AntoniiiQs, 
of  the  fecond. 

The  emancipated  flave  of  Epaphriditus,  who, 
in  his  youth,  had  been  fubje^led  to  die  infblenoe 
of  a  brutal  mafler,  who,  in  his  riper  years,  was, 
by  the  jealoufy  and  caprice  of  Donutiao, 
banilhed  from  Rome  and  Athens,  and  obliged 
to  dwell  at  Nicopolis,  and  who,  by  the  iame 
tyrant,  might  expe6t  every  moment  to  be  fimt 
to  Gyarae,  or,  perhaps,  to  be  put  to  death; 
could  preferve  his  tranquillity  only  by  fofteriif 
in  his  mind  the  mod  Ibvereign.  contempt  of 
human  life.  He  never  exults  fo  much,  accord* 
ingly ;  his  eloquence  is  never  fo  animated  » 
when  he  reprefents  the  futility  and  nothingnefi 
of  all  its  pleafures  and  all  its  pains. 

The  good-natured  Emperor,  the  abfolute 
ibvereign  of  the  whole  civilized  part  of  the 
world,  who  certainly  had  no  peculiar  reafon  to 
complain  of  his  own  allotment,  delights  in  ex- 
preffing  his  contentment  with  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  and  in  pointing  out  beauties 
even  in  thofe  parts  of  it  where  vulgar  obferven  • 
are  not  apt  to  fee  any.  There  is  a  propriety 
and  even  an  engaging  grace,  he  obferves,  in 
old  age  as  well  as  in  youth ;  and  the  weaknefi 
and  decrepitude  of  the  one  date  are  as  fuitable 
to  nature  as  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  the  other. 
Death,  too,  is  juil  as  proper  a  termination  of 
old  age,  as  youth  is  of  childhood,  or  manhood 
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tf  youth.     As  we  frequenty  fay,  he  remarks  s  £  c  T# 
upon  another  occafioii,  that  the  phyfician  has       ^ 
ordnsd  to  fuch  a  man  to  ride  on  horfeback,  or 
to  Js^ie  cold  bath,  or  to  walk  barefooted ;  fo 
ought  we  to  lay,  that  Nature,  the  great  con- 
du6bor  and  phyfician  of  the  univerfe,  has  or- 
dered to  fuch  a  man  a  difeafe,  or  the  amputation 
of  a  limb,  or  the  lofs  of  a  child.     By  the  pre« 
icriptions  of  ordinary  phyficians  the  patient  fwal* 
lows  many  a  bitter  potion ;  undergoes  many 
m  painful  operation.     From  the  very  uncertain 
hope,  however,  that  health  may  be  the  confe* 
^uence,  he  gladly  fubmits  to  all.     The  harflieil 
]^efcriptiotis  of  the  great  Phyfician  of  nature^ 
the  patient  may,  in  the  fame  manner,'  hope  will 
contribute  to  his  own  health,  to  his  own  final 
]Nrofperity  and  happinefs :  and  he  may  be  per- 
feftly  aflured  that  they  not  only  contribute,  but 
are  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  health,  to  the 
proiperity  and  happinefs  of  the  univerfe,  to  the 
iurtherance  and  advancement  of  the  great  plan 
of  Jupiter.     Had  they  not  been  fo,  the  univerfe 
would  never  have  produced  them ;  its  all-wife 
Architect  and  Conductor  would  never  have  fuf» 
fered  them  to  happen.     As  all,  even  the  finallell 
of  the  co-exifl:ent   parts  of  the  univerfe,  are 
exa^y  fitted  to  one  another,  and  all  contribute 
to  compofe  one  immenfe  and  conned:ed  fyftem  ; 
fo  all,  even  apparently  the  moft;  infignificant  of 
the  fucceflive  events  which,  follow  one  another, 
make  parts,  and  neceflary  parts,  of  that  great 
chain  of  caufes  and  efie3:s  which  had  no  begin- 
ing,  and  whidi  will  have  no  end ;  and  which,  as 
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^  A  R  T  they  all  neceflarily  refiilt  from  the  original  ar« 
^^  ^  rangement  and  contrivance  of  the  whde ;  16 
they  are  all  efientially  neceflary^  not  (Nihy^ito 
proQ)erity9  but  to  its  continuance  and  pnHw 
tion.  Whoever  does  not  cordially  emlnoe 
whatever  befals  him,  whoever  is  forry  that  it 
has  befallen  him,  whoever  wifhes  that  it  had  not 
*  befallen  him,  wifhes,  fb  far  as  in  him  lies,  to 
ftop  the  motion  of  the  univerfe,  to  break  thtt 
great  chain  of  fucceffion,  by  the  progrefi  of 
which  that  fyftem  can  alone  be  continued  and 
preferved,  and,  for  fome  little  conveniency  of 
'his  own,  to  diforder  and  difcompofe  the  whde 
mactene  of  the  world.  "  O  world,'*  fays  he,  in 
another  place,  ^^  all  things  are  fuitable  to  me 
^'  which  are  fuitable  to  thee.  Nothing  is  too 
'^  early  or  too  late  to  me  which  is  feafonable  for 
**  •*  thee.  All  is  fruit  to  me  which  thy  leafimi 
*'  bring  forth.  From  thee  are  all  things ;  m 
"  thee  are  all  things ;  for  thee  are  all  thingSt 
"  One  man  fays,  O  beloved  city  of  CecropSi 
"  Wilt  not  thou  fay,  O  beloved  city  of  God?" 

From  tliefe  very  fublime  dodlrines  the  Stoics 
or  at  lead  fome  of  the  Stoics,  attempted  to  de- 
duce all  their  paradoxes. 

The  Sto^pal  wife  man  endeavoured  to  enter  * 
into  the  views  of  the  great  Superintendant  of 
the  univerfe,  and  to  fee  things  in  the  fame  light 
in  which  that  divine  Being  beheld  them.  But, 
to  the  great  Superintendant  of  the  univerfe,  all 
the  different  events  which  the  courfe  of  his 
providence  may  bring  forth,  what  to  us  appeir 
the  fmallefl  and  the  greateft,  the  burfling  oft 
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bubble,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays,  and  that  of  a  world,  s"  E  C  T. 
fop  example,  were  perfefilly  equal,  were  equally  ^ 
pttrts  of  that  great  chain  which  he  had  pre- 
deftined  from  all  eternity,  were  equally  the 
efiR^ii^s  of  the  feme  unerring  wifdom,  of  the 
ftme  univerfal  and  boundlefs  benevolence.  To 
fhe  Stoical  wife  man,  in  the  fame  manner,  all 
thofe  different  events  were  perfeftly  equal.  In 
flie  courfe  of  thofe  events.  Indeed,  a  little  de- 
partment, in  which  he  had  himfelf  fome  little 
management  and  direction,  had  been  affigned 
to  him.  In  this  department  he  endeavoured  to 
aft  as  properly  as  he  could,  and  to  conduft 
kimfelf  according  to  thofe  orders  which,  he 
vnderftood,  had  been  prefcribed  to  him.  But 
he  took  no  anxious  or  paflionate  concern  either 
in  the  luccefs,  or  in  the  difappointment  of  his 
own  moll  faithful  endeavours.  The  highefl 
jnofperity  and  the  total. deftru6lion  of  that  little 
department,  of  that  little  fyflem  which  had  been 
ift  fame  itieafure  committed  to  his  charge,  were 
pcrfeftly  indifferent  to  him.  If  thofe  events 
had  depended  upon  him,  he  would  have  chofen 
the  one,  and  he  would  have  rejefted  the  other. 
Birt  as  they  did  not  depend  upon  him,  he  trufted 
to  a  fupericMT  wifdom,  and  was  perfectly  fatisfied 
that  the  event  which  happened,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  the  very  event  which  he  himfelf, 
had  he  known  all  the  conne6lions  and  depen- 
dencies of  things,  would  moft  eameftly  and 
devoutly  have  wifhed  for.  AVTiatever  he  did 
under  tlie  influence  and  direftion  of  thofe 
principles  was  equally  perfeft  j  and  when  he 
'^  3  ftretched 
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PART  ftretched  out  his  finger,  to  give  the  example 
which  they  commonly  made  ufe  of,  he  per- 
formed  an  a£tion  in  every  reipe£fc  as  meritoriooiy 
as  worthy  of  praife  and  admiration,  as  when  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  his  country* 
As,  to  the  great  Superintendant  of  the  univerfe, 
the  greateft  and  the  fmalleil  exertions  of  his 
power,  the  formation  and  diflblution  of  a  woildi 
the  formation  and  diifolution  of  a  bubble,  were 
equally  ea(y,  were  equally  admirable,  and  equalfy 
the  effe6ls  of  the  fame  divine  wifdom  and  bene- 
volence ;  lb,  to  the  Stoical  wife  man,  what  we 
would  call  the  great  a6tion  required  no  more 
exertion  than  the  little  one,  was  equally  eafy, 
proceeded  from  exadtly  the  fame  principles, 
was  in  no  refpe6t  more  meritorious,  nor  worthy 
of  any  higher  degree  of  praife  and  admiration. 

As  all  thofe  who  had  arrived  at  tJiis  (late  of 
perfe6lion,  were  equally  happy;  fo  all  thofe 
who  fell  in  the  fmaileft  degree  (hort  of  it,  how 
nearly  foever  they  might  approach  to  it,  were 
equally  miferable.  As  the  man,  they  faid,  who 
was  but  an  inch  below  the  furface  of  the  water, 
could  no  more  breathe  than  he  who  was  an  hun- 
dred yards  below  it ;  fo  the  man  who  had  not 
completely  fubdued  all  his  private,  partial,  and 
felfifh  paffions,  who  had  any  other  eameft  defire 
but  that  for  the  univerfal  happinefs,  who  had 
not  completely  emerged  from  that  abyls  of 
mifery  and  diforder  into  which  his  anxiety  for 
the  gratification  of  thofe -private,  partial,  and 
felfifli  paflions  had  involved  him,  could  no  more 
breathe  the  free  air  of  liberty  and  independencjr, 
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could  Ho  more  enjoy  the  feciirity  and  happinefs  8  E  4  i^* 
of  the  'wife  man,  than  he  who  was  moft  remote  ,  ^^ 
firom  that  fituation.  As  all  the  actions  of  the 
wife  man  were.  perfe6t  and  equally  perf^6b ;  to 
all  thofe  of  the  man  who  had  not  arrived  at  this 
fiipreme  wifdom  were  faulty,  and,  as  fome  Stoics 
pretelided,  equally  faulty.  As  one  truth,  they 
£dd,  could  not  be  more  true,  nor  one  falfehood 
more  falfe  than  another  ;  fo  an  honourable 
action  could  not  be  more  honourable,  nor  a 
fliameful  one  more  fhameful  than  another.  As 
in  (hooting  at  a  mark,  the  man  who  miffed  it  by 
an  inch  had  equally  miffed  it  with  him  who  had 
done  fo  by  a  hundred  yards ;  fo  the  man  who^ 
in  what  to  us  appears  the  moft  infignificant 
action,  had  a6led  improperly  and  without  a 
fufficient  reafon,  was  equally  faulty  with  him 
who  had  done  fo  in,  what  to  us  appears,  the 
moft  important ;  the  man  who  has  killed  a 
•cock,  for  example,  improperly  and  without  a 
fufficient  reafon,  with  him  who  had  murdered 
his  father. 

If  die  (nil  of  thofe  lyo  paradoxes  (hould 
appear  fufficiently  violent,  the  fecond  is  evi- 
dently too  abfurd  to  deferve  any  ferious  con*^ 
fideration.  It  is,  indeed,  fo  very  abfurd  that 
<me  can  fcarce  help  fufpe6Hng  that  it  muft  have 
been  in  feme  meafure  mifunderflood  or  mifre^** 
prefented.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  allow  myfelf 
to  believe  that  (uch  men  as  Zano  of  Cleanthes, 
men,  it.  is  faid,  of  (te  tnoft  fimple  as  well  as  of 
the  miA  ,(uhlime  eloquence,  could  be  the 
authors,  aMW'of  tiiefii^  br  of  th^  greater  part 
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p  A  R  T  of  the  Other  Stoical  paradoxes,  which  are  in 
^^      general  mere  impertinent  quibbles,  and  do  b 


honour  to  Uieir  fyilem  that  I  (hall  ^e  no 
further  account  of  them.  I  am  diipofed  to 
impute  them  rather  to  Chryfippus,  the  difdqpk 
and  follower,  indeed,  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes, 
but  who,  from  all  that  has  been  delivered  down 
to  us  concerning  him,  feems  to  have  been  a 
mere  diale3;ical  pedant,  without  tafte  or  de* 
gance  of  any  kind.  He  may  have  beeo  the 
firfl  who  reduced  their  do&rines  into  a  fcholaftic 
or  technical  fyilem  of  artificial  definitions,  divi* 
lions,  and  fiibdivifions ;  one  of  the  moil  efieftual 
expedients,  perhaps,  for  extinguifliing  whatever 
degree  of  good  fetdk  there  may  be  in  any  monl 
or  metaphyfical  dofixine.  Such  a  man  mtj 
very  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  have  underftood  too 
literally  fome  animated  expreffions  of  his  maften 
in  defcribing  the  happinefs  of  the  man  of  per« 
fe6t  \4rtue,  and  the  unhappineis  of  whoever  fdl 
Ihort  of  that  charafter. 

The  Stoics  in  general  feem  to  have  admitted 
tliat  there  might  be  ji  degree  of  proficiency  in 
thofe  who  had  not  advanced  to  perfect  virtue 
and  happinefs.  They  diftributed  thofe  profi- 
cients into  difierent  clafles,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  advancement ;  and  they  caOed 
the  imperfect  virtues  which  they  fuppofed  them 
capable  of  exercifing,  not  re^tudes,  but  pro- 
prieties, fitnefles,  decent  and  becoming  aftiou, 
for  which  a  plaufible  or  probable  reafbn  coidd 
be  alfigned,  what  Cicero  exprefles  b^  the  Lattfi 
word  qfficia^  and  Seneca^  I  think  mofe  exaftiyi 

by 
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that  of  cofuvenientia.  The  doctrine  of  thofe  S  B  c  T» 
^rfedt,  but  attainable  virtues,  leems  to  have 
iftituted  what  ¥re  may  call  the  practical  mo* 
ty  of  the  Stoics.  It  is  the  fubjedt  of  Cicero's 
ices ;  and  is  laid  to  have  been  that  of  another 
ik  written  by  Marcus  Brutus,  but  which  is 
rloft. 

rhe  plan  and  iyilem  which  Nature  has 
tched  out  for  our  condud;,  leems  to  be  alto* 
her  different  from  that  of  the  Stoical  philo* 
by. 

By  Nature  the  events  which  immediately 
A  that  little  department  in  which  we  our* 
es  have  fome  little  management  and  direc* 
1,  which  immediately  affeft  ourielves,  our 
nds,  our  country,  are  the  events  which  in* 
3ft  us  the  moil,  and  which  chiefly  excite  our 
ires  and  averfions,  our  hopes  and  fears,  our 
s  and  forrows.  Should  thofe  pafBons  be. 
Bit  they  are  very  apt  to  be,  too  vehement, 
ture  has  provided  a  proper  remedy  and  cor* 
tion.  The  real  or  even  the  imaginary  pre* 
ce  of  the  impartial  Q)e£tator,  the  authority  of 
man  within  the  bread,  is  always  at  hand  to 
rawe  tliem  into  tlie  proper  tone  and  temper 
noderatlon* 

f,  notwithflanding  our  moil  faithful  exer- 
IS,  all  the  events  which  can  affeA  this  little 
lartment,  fhould  turn  out  the  moil  unfortu- 
e  and  difaflrous,  Nature  has  by  no  means 
us  without  confolation.  That  confolation 
Y  be  drawn,  not  only  from  the  complete 
irobation  of  the  man  within  the  breafl,  but, 
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p  A  R  T  if  poflible,  from  a  flill  nobler  and  more  g^Maca  M 
^  ^P^  ,  principle,  from  a  firm  reliance  upon,  and  »  \ 
reverential  fubmiifion  to,  that  benevolent  wif* 
dom  which  diredts  all  the  events  of  human  life, 
and  which,  we  may  be  affured,  would  never  have 
fuffered  thofe  misfortunes  to  happen,  had  thej 
not  been  mdifpenfably  neceflary  for  the  good  of 
Ihe  whole. 

Nature  has  not  prefcribed  to  us  thfs  Sublime 
contemplation  as  the  great  bufine&  and  occupa- 
;4  tion  of  our  lives.     She  only  points  it  out  to  us  as 

the  confolation  of  our  misfortunes.  The  Stoical 
philofophy  prefcribes  it  as  the  great  bufinefi 
and  occupation  of  our  lives.  That  philofbphj 
teaches  us  to  intereft  ourfelves  eameftly  and 
anxioufly  in  no  events,  external  to  the  good 
oi^er  of  our  own  minds,  to  the  propriety  of  our 
own  choofing  and  rejefting,  except  in  thofe 
which  concern  a  department  where  we  neither 
have  nor  ought  to  have  any  fort  of  management 
or  direftion,  the  department  of  the  great  Su- 
perintendant  of  the  univerfe.  By  the  perfect 
apathy  which  it  prefcribas  to  us,  by  endeavour* 
ing,  not  merely  to  moderate,  but  to  eradicate  all 
our  private,  partial,  and  felfiih  affedtions,  by 
fuffering  us  to  feel  for  whatever  can  befall  our. 
felves,  our  friends,  our  country,  not  even  the 
lympathetic  and  reduced  paflions  of  the  impar* 
tial  fpe6lator,  it  endeavours  to  render  us  alto- 
gether indi£ferent  and  unconcerned  in  the  fuc* 
cefs  or  mifcarriage  of  every  thing  which  Nature 
has  prefcribed  to  ^s  as  the  proper  bufinefs  and 
occupation  k>f  our  lives.     > 
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^PPe  reafonings  of  phflofophy,  it  may  be  (aid,  SECT. 
Aoilgh  they  may  confound  and  perplex  the  ^  ^ 
'  undefflanding,  can  never  break  down  the  necef- 
lary  conne£lion  which  Nature  has  eftablifhed 
between  caufes  and  their  eftefts.  The  cauiea 
which  naturally  excite  our'defiresand  averfions, 
our  hopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and  forrows, 
would  no  doubt,  notwithftanding  all  the  reafon- 
ings of  Stoicifm,  produce  upon  each  individual, 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  actual  fenfibility, 
their  proper  and  neceffary  effefts.  The  judg- 
ments of  the  man  within  the  bread,  ho\vever, 
might  be  a  good  deal  af{e6led  by  thofe  reafon- 
ings, and  that  great  inmate  might  be  taught  by 
them  to  attempt  to  overawe  all  our  private, 
partial,  and  felfifli  affeclions  into  a  more  or  leis 
perfect  tranquillity.  To  direct  the  judgments 
of  this  inmate  is  the  great  purpofe  of  all  fyftems 
of  morality.  That  the  Stoical  philofophy  had 
very  great  ii)fluence  upon  the  charafter  and 
conduSE  of  its  followers,  cannot  be  doubted; 
and  that,  though  it  might  fometimes  incite  them 
to  unneceffary  violence,  its  general  tendency 
was  to  animato  them  to  a£lions  of  the  molt 
heroic  magnanimity  and  moil  extenfive  bene- 
volence. 

IV.  Befides  thefe  ancient,  there  are  fome 
modem  fyftems,  according  to  which  virtue  con- 
lifts  in  propriety ;  or  in  the  fuitablenefs  of  the 
alieftion  from  which  we  aft,  to  the  caufe  or 
obje6t  which  excites  it.  The  fyftem  of  Dr. 
Clark,  which  places  virtue  in  a6ling  according 
to  the  relations   of  things,  in  regulating  our 
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PART  condudl  according  to  the  fitneis  or  incoogfflg 
Y^l^^  which  there  may  be  in  the  applicatiim  of 
certain  actions  to  certain  things,  or  to  ob- 
tain relations :  that  of  Mr.  WooUafton,  which 
places  it  in  aAing  according  to  the  truth  of 
things,  according  to  their  proper  nature  «id 
eflence,  or  in  treating  them  as  what  they  realty 
are,  and  not  as  what  they  are  not :  that  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury,  which  places  it  ii\  maintaining 
a  proper  balance  of  the  affe£lions,  and  in  allow- 
ing no  paffion  to  go  beyond  its  proper  iphere ; 
are  all  of  them  more  or  lefs  inaccurate  defcr^ 
tions  of  the  lame  fundamental  idea. 

None  of  thofe  iyflems  either  give,  or  even 
pretend  to  give,  any  precife  or  diftin£t  meafiue 
by  which  this  fitnefs  or  propriety  of  affeftjon 
can  be  afcertained  or  judged  of.  That  predfe 
and  diftin£t  meafure  can  be  found  no  where 
but  in  the  f3nnpathetic  feelings  of  the  impartial 
and  well-informed  fpe£tator. 

The  defcription  of  virtue,  befides,  which  ig 
either  given,  or  at  leail  meant  and  intended  to 
be  given  in  each  of  thofe  fyftems,  for  fome 
of  the  modern  authors  are  not  very  fortunate 
in  their  manner  of  expreffing  themfelves,  is 
no  doubt  quite  juft,  fo  far  a:>  it  goes.  There 
is  no  virtue  without  propriety,  and  wherever 
there  is  propriety  fome  degree  of  approba- 
tion is  due.  But  flill  this  defcription  is  iin- 
perfe6t.  For  though  propriety  is  an  eflential 
ingredient  in  every  virtuous  action,  it  is  not 
always  the  fole  ingredient.  Beneficent  actions 
have  in  them  another  quality  by  which  they 

appear 
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f^PpHv  not  only  to  deferve  approbation  but  SECT, 
recompenfe.  None  of  thofe  fyflems  account  ^ 
either  eafily  or  fuffidendy  for  that  fuperior 
degtee  of  efteem  \irhich  feems  due  to  luch 
adions,  or  for  that  diverfity  of  fentiment  which 
they  naturaUy  excite.  Neither  is  the  de(crip« 
tion  of  vice  more  complete.  For,  in  the  fame 
manner,  though  impropriety  is  a  neceflary 
ingredient  in  every  vicious  aftion,  it  is  not 
always  the  ible  ingredient ;  and  there  is  ofteil 
tl^  higheft  degree  of  abfurdity  and  impropriety 
in  very  harmlefs  and  infignificant  actions. 
Delibente  adlions,  of  a  pernicious  tendency  to 
thofe  We  live  with,  have,  befides  their  impro- 
priety, a  peculiar  quality  of  their  own  by  which 
they  appear  to  deferve,  not  only  difapprobation, 
but  punifhment ;  and  to  be  the  obje^,  not  of 
diflike  merely,  but  of  refentment  and  revenge : 
and  none  of  thofe  fyflems  eafily  and  fufficiently 
account  for  that  fuperior  degree  of  deteflation 
which  we  feel  for  fuch  a6lions. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  tliq/e  Syjlems  wMch  make  Virtue  conjijl  in 

Prtidence. 

THE  mofl  ancient  of  thofe  fyflems  which 
make  virtue  confifl  in  prudence,  and  of 
'which  any  confiderable   remains    have   come 
down  to  us,  is  that  of  Epicurus,  who  is  faid, 
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T  however,    to    have  b     ■<:       I  leading 

^  principles  of  his  philofo  (  of  thofe 

who  had  gone  before  hi  particularly  from 
Ariftippus ;  though  it  is  v?ry  probable,  not. 
withftanding  this  allegation  if  his  enemies,  that 
at  leaft  his  manner  of  applying  thofe  principles 
was  altogether  his  own. 

According  to  Epicurus*,  bodily  pleafure  uid 
pain  were  the  fotc  ultimate  objects  of  natural 
defire  and  averfion.  That  they  were  always 
tlie  natural  obje(!ils  of  thofe  paifions,  he  thought 
required  no  proof.  Pleafure  might,  jpdeed, 
appear  fometimes  to  be  avoided  ;  not,~  ^(^ever, 
becaufe  it  was  pleafure,  but  becaufe,  by  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  we  (hould  either  forfeit  fome 
greater  pleafure,  or  expole  ourfelves  to  fome 
pain  that  was  more  to  be  avoided  than  this 
pleafure  was  to  be  dcfired.  Pain,  in  the  fame 
manner,  might  appear  fometimes  to  be  eligible; 
not,  however,  becaufe  it  was  pain,  but  becaufe 
by  enduring  it  we  might  either  avoid  a  ftiU 
gi'eater  pain,  or  acquire  fome  pleafure  of  much 
more  importance.  That  bodily  pain  and  pleafure, 
therefore,  were  always  the  natural  objedls  of 
defire  and  averfion,  was,  hethougjit,  abundantly 
evident.  Nor  was  it  lefs  lb,  he  imagined,  that 
they  were  the  i'ole  ultimate  objects  of  ihoSb 
■jJaflions.  Whatever  elfe  was  either  defired  or 
avoided,  was  fo,  according  to  him,  upon  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  to  produce  one  or  other' 
of  thofe  fenl'ations.     The  tendency  to  procun 

"  See  Cicero  de  fiaibiu,  lib,  L  Dtogenn  L-  .  x, 
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iMM^'Irei]  ered  power  aiid  ricliM  defirtblei  S  K  c  1\ 
kft:thMpi>trafy  tendency  to  produce  pain  made  .^^^ 
love^^aEnd  inlignificancy  the  obje^s  of  averltoiu 
HD&>ar  and  reputation  vf^re  valued^  becaufe 
efteem  and  love  of  thofe  we  live  witli  were 

*  the  greatfeft  confequence  both  to  proc'ure 
!ileafure  and  to  defend  us  from  pain.  Ignominy 
ind  bad  fame,  on  the  contraiy,  were  to  bo 
MToided,  becaufe  the  hatred,  contempt,  and 
refentment  of  thofe  we  lived  with,  deftroyed  all 
[ecurity,  and  neceflarily  expofed  uh  to  the 
^eateft  bodily  evils. 

All  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  mind  wore, 
according  to  Epicurus,  ultimately  derived  from 
Ehofe  of  the  body.  The  mind  was  happy  when 
it'  thought  of  the  pad  pleafures  of  the  body, 
atid  hoped  for  others  to  come :  and  it  was 
ikiSnrable  when  it  thought  of  the  pains  which  the 
body  had  formerly  endured,  and  dreaded  the 
fiune  or  greater  thereafter. 
':  But  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  mind, 
though  ultimately  derived  from  thofe  o^'  the 
body,  were  vaftly  greater  Itian  their  originalu* 
The  body  felt  only  the  fenfation  of  tlie  prefent 
inftant,  whereas  the  mind  felt  alio  thir  pafl  smd 
the  iutnre,  the  one  by  remembrance,  tlie  other 
bj  anticipation,  and  confecjuently  both  fufTcred 
mi  enjoyed  much  more.  When  we  are  utidi^ 
the  greateft  bodily  pain,  be  <Aftervtd^  wit  (h^ll 
idways  find,  if  we  attend  to  it,  tliat  it  in  m/t  iim 
fiifiering  of  the  prefent  inftant  which  cUietky 
tormeofs  os,  but  either  tfie  zf^fmizinji  n^tmrffu 
boBoe  of  Ae  paft,  m  the  yet  laore  boniiM 
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T  dread  of  the  future.  The  pain  of  each  inilant, 
confidered  by  itfelf,  and  cut  off  from  all  that 
goes  before  and  all  that  comes  after  it,  is  a 
trifle,  not  worth  the  regarding.  Yet  this  is  all 
which  the  body  can  ever  be  faid  to  fuffer.  In 
the  fame  manner,  when  we  enjoy  the  greateft 
pleafure,  we  fiiall  always  find  that  the  bodily 
fenfation,  the  fenfation  of  the  prefent  inllant, 
makes  but  a  fmall  part  of  our  happinefs,  that 
our  enjoyment  chiefly  arifes  either  from  the 
cheerful  recolleftlon  of  the  pail,  or  the  llili 
more  joyous  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  that 
the  mind  always  contributes  by  much  the  largeft 
fhare  of  the  entertainment. 

Since  our  happinefs  and  mifery,  therefore, 
depended  chiefly  on  the  mind,  if  this  part  of 
our  nature  was  well  difpofed,  if  our  thoughts 
and  opinions  were  as  they  Ihould  be,  it  was  of 
little  importance  in  what  manner  our  body  was 
affected.  Though  under  great  bodily  pain, 
we  might  flill  enjoy  a  confiderable  fliare  of 
happinefs,  if  our  reafon  and  judgment  main> 
tained  their  fuperiority.  We  might  entertain 
ourfelves  with  the  remembrance  of  part,  and 
with  the  hopes  of  future  pleafure ;  we  rni^t 
foflen  the  rigour  of  our  pains,  by  recoUe6luig 
what  it  was  which,  even  in  this  fituation,  we 
were  under  any  neceflity  of  fuffering.  That 
this  was  merely  the  bodily  fenfation,  the  pain 
of  the  prefent  inftant,  wliicli  by  itfelf  could 
never   be  very  great.     That  r   agony 

we  fuffercd  from  tiie  dread  of  its  c     tinuance, 
was  the  etfe^  of  an  opinion  of  Uie  mi    i>  which 
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might  be  corre6led  by  juiler  fentiments ;  by  s  E  c  t. 
confidering  that,  if  our  pains  were  violent,     ^ 
they  would  probably  be  of  fliort  duration ;  and 
that  if  they  were  of  long  continuance,  they 
would  probably  be    moderate,  and  admit  q^ 
many  intervals  of  eafe ;  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
death  was  always  at  hand  and  within  call  to 
deliver  us,  which  as,  according  to  him,  it  put 
an  end  to  all  fenfation,  either  of  pain  or  plea-.  - 
iiire,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  eviL    When 
we  are,  faid  he,  death  is  not ;  and  when  death 
is,  we  are  not }  death  therefore  can  be  nothing 
to  us. 

If  the  a6tual  fenfation  of  pofitive  pain  was  in 
itfelf  to  little  to  ^e  feared,  that  of  pleafure  was 
ftiU  lefi  to  be  defired.  Naturally  die  fenlation 
of  pleafure  was  much  leis  pungent  than  that 
c£  pain.  If,  therefore,  this  lad  could  take  fo 
very  little  from  the  happineis  of  a  well-difpofed 
mind,  the  other  could  add  fcarce  any  thing  to 
it.  M^en  the  body  was  free  from  pain  and  the 
mind  from  fear  and  anxiety,  the  fuperadde4' 
fenfation  of  bodily  pleafure  could  be  of  very 
little  importance ;  and  though  it  might  diver-- 
fify,  could  not  properly  be  faid  to  increafe  the. 
bappinefs  of  this  fituation. 

In  eafe  of  body,  tlierefore,  and  in  fecurity 
or  tranquillity  of  mind,  confifled,  according  to 
Epicurus,  the  moft  perfeA  ftate  of  human 
nature,  the  moil  complete  bappinefs  which 
man  was  capable .  of  enjoying.  To  obtain  this 
great  end  of  natural  defire  was  the  fole  objeft 
of  all  the  virtues,  which,  according  to  him, 

3  were 
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PART  wereiiot  defirable  upon  their  own  account^  but 
^^'      ujftm  account  of  their  tendency  to  bring  aboti( 
this  Situation. 

Prudence,  for  example,  though,  acccxrdmg 
to  this  philofophy,  the  fource  and  principle  of 
all  the  virtues,  was  not  defirable  upon  its  own 
account.     That  careful  and  laborious  and  cir- 
cumfped):  ftate  of  mind,  ever  watchful  and  ever 
attentive  to  -the  moil  diflant  confequences  of 
every  a6tion,  could  not  be  a  thing  plealant  or 
agreeable  for  its  own  fake,  but  upon  account 
of  its  tendency  to  procure  the  greateft  goods 
and  to  keep  off  the  greateft  evils. 
•     To  abftain  from  pleaftire  too,  to   curb  and 
reftrain    our  natural  paflions    for  enjoyment, 
which  was   the  office  of  temperance,    could 
never  be  defirable  for  its  own  fake.     The  whole 
value  of  this  virtue  arofe  from  its  utility,  from 
its  enabling  us  to  poftpone  the  prefent  enjoy- 
ment for  the  fake  of  a  greater  to  come,  or  to 
avoid  a  greater  pain  that  might  enfue  from  it 
Temperance,  in  Ihort,  was   nothing  but  pru- 
dence with  regard  to  pleafure. 

To  fupport  labour,  to  endure  pain,  to  be 
expofed  to  danger  or  to  death,  the  fituations 
which  fortitude  would  oflen  lead  us  into,  were 
furely  ft  ill  lefs  the  obje6ls  of  natural  defire. 
They  were  cliofen  only  to  avoid  greater  evik 
We  fubmitted  to  labour,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
greater  fliame  and  pain  of  poverty,  and  we  ex- 
pofed ourfelves  to  danger  and  to  death  in  defence 
of  our  liberty  and  property,  the  means  and 
inftruments  of  pleafure  and  happinefi;  or  in 

defence 
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fig  pf  OUT  country,  in  the  fafety  of  which  s^  B  c  t. 
qJFWwn .  was  neceflarily  comprehended.     For-      J^* 
titude  enabled  us  to  do  all  this  cheerfully,  as  the 
beft  which,    in    our    prefent    fituation,   coul4 
poffibly  be  done,  and  was  in  reality  no  more 
than  prudence,  good  judgment,  and  prefenca 
of  mind  in  properly  appreciating  pain,  labour, 
and  danger,  always  choofing  the  lels  in  order 
to  avoid  the  greater. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  juftice.     To  abilai;^ 
from  what  is  another's  was  not  delirable.  on  i^ 
own  account,  and  it  could  not  furely  be,f)etter 
for  you,  that  I  fliould  poffefs  what  is  my  own, 
than  that  you  Ihould  poffefs  it.     You  ought, 
however,  to  abftain  from  whatever  belongs  to 
me,  becaufe  by  doing  otherwife  you  will  pr^ 
voke  the  refentment  and  indignation  of  mankind^ 
The  fecurity  and  tranquillity  of  your  mind  will 
be  entirely  dellroyed.     You  will  be  filled  with 
fear  and  confter nation  at  the  thought  of  that 
punilhment  which  you  will  imagine  that  men 
are  at  all  times  ready  to  inflidl  upon  you,  and 
from  which  no  power,  no  art,  Ho  concealment, 
will  ever,  in  your  own  fancy,  be  fufficient  to 
prote6l;  you.      That  other    fpecies   of  juftice 
which  confifts  in  doing  proper  good  offices  to 
different    perfons,    according   to    the    various 
relations  of  neighbours,  kinfinen,  friends,  bene- 
factors, fuperiors,  or  equals,  which  tliey  may 
ftand  in  to  us,  is  recommended  by  the  fame 
reafons.     To  a61;  properly  in  all  thefe  different 
relations  procures  us  the  efleem  and  love  of 
thofe  we  live  with ;  as  to  do  otherwife  excites 
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T  their  contempt  and  hatred.  By  the  oiye  ire 
naturally  I'ecure,  by  the  other  we  neccffarily 
endanger  our  own  eafe  and  tranquillity,  the 
great  and  ultimate  objefts  of  all  our  defires. 
The  whole  virtue  of'jullice,  therefore,  the  mod 
important  of  all  the  virtues,  is  no  more  than 
difcreet  and  prudent  condudl  with  regard  to  our 
neighbours. 

Such  is  the  do6lrine  of  Epicurus  concerning 
the  nature  of  virtue.     It  may  feem  extraordi- 
nary that  this  philofopher,  who  is  detcribed  as  a 
perfon    of  the  mod  aniiable  manners,    (hould 
never  have  obfcrved,  tliat,  whatever  may  be  the 
tendency  of  thofe  virtues,  or  of  the  contrary 
vices,  with  regard  to  our  bodily  eale  and  ftcu- 
rity,  the  fentiments  which  they  naturally  excite     , 
in  others  are  the  objefta  of  a  much  more  pat 
fionate  deiire  or  avcrlion  than  all  their  other     i 
confequenccs ;  that    to   be   amiable,  to    be  re-     i 
fj)eftahle,  to  he  the  })roper  object  of  efteem,  is     j 
by  every  well-dilpofed  mind  more  valued  than     ' 
all  the  eafe  and  fecurity  wliich  love,  refpefl, 
and  efteem  can  procure  us ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  odious,  to  be  contemptible,  to  be 
the  proper  objefil  of  indignation,  is  more  dread- 
ful than  all  that  we  can  hiffer  in  our  body  from 
hatred,    contempt,    or   indignation ;    and  that 
confcquently  our  deiire  of  the  one  character, 
and  our  averfion  to  tlie  other,  cannot  arife  from 
any  regard  to  the  effects  which  either  of  them 
is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  body. 

This  fyftcm  is,  no  doubt,  altogether  incon- 
fiftent  with  that  which  I  iiave  been  endeavouiing 
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to  eilabliih.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  8  E  c  T. 
difcover  from  what  phafis,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  from  ^ 
what  particular  view  or  alpedl  of  nature,  this 
account  of  things  derives  its  probability.  By 
the  wife  contrivance  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
virtue  is  upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  even  with 
regard  to  this  life,  real  wifdom,  and  the  fureft 
and  readied  means  of  obtaining  both  lafety  and 
advantage.  Our  fuccefs  or  difappointment  in 
our  undertakings  muft  very  much  depend  upon 
the  good  or  bad  opinion  which  is  commonly 
entertained  of  us,  and  upon  the  general  difpo- 
fition  of  thofe  we  live  with,  either  to  affifl  or  to 
oppofe  us.  But  the  beft,  tlie  fureft,  the  eafieft, 
and  the  readieft  way  of  obtaining  the  advan« 
tageous  and  of  avoiding  the  unfavourable 
judgments  of  others,  is  undoubtedly  to  render 
our&lves  the  proper  objects  of  the  former  and 
not  of  the  latter.  **  Do  you  defire,'*  laid 
Socrates,  ^^  the  reputation  of  a  good  mufician  ? 
«*  The  only  fure  way  of  obtaining  it,  is  to  be- 
**  come  a  good  mufician.  Would  you  defire 
^  in  the  lame  manner  to  be  thought  capable 
**  of  ferving  your  country  either  as  a  general  or 
^  as  a  ftatefinan  ?  The  beft  way  in  this  cafe 
^  too  is  really  to  acquire  the  art  and  experience 
^  of  war  and  government,  and  to  become  really 
*^  fit  to  be  a  general  or  a  ftatefman.  And  in  the 
^^  lame  manner  if  you  would  be  reckoned  fober, 
<^  temperate,  juft,  and  equitable,  the  beft  way 
<^  of  acquiring  this  reputation  is  to  become 
^  Ibber,  temperate,  juft,  and  equitable.  If 
^  you  can  really  render  yourfelf  amiable,  re- 

l^  fpeaable. 
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p  A3  T  .^^  Qieftable,  and  the  proper  obje^-  of  ^eem^ 
*^  there  is  no  fear  of  your  not  foon  acquhing 
the  love,  the  refpedt,  and .  efteem  of  4hofe 
*'  you  live  with."  Since  the  prad;ice  of  virtue, 
therefore,  is  in  general  fo  advantageous,  and 
that  of  vice  fo  contrary  to  our  intereft,  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  oppofite  tendencies  ud- 
doubtedly  flamps  an  additional  beauty  and 
propriety  upon  the  one,  and  a  new  defonni^ 
and  impropriety  upon  the  other.  Temperance, 
magnanimity,  juftice,  and  beneficence,  come 
thus  to  be  approved  of,  not  only  under  their 
proper  characters,  but  imder  the  additional 
character  of  tlie  higheft  wifdom  and  moil  real 
prudence.  And  in  the  lame  manner,  the  con- 
trary vices  of  intemperance,  pufillanimity,  in* 
juftice,  and  either  malevolence  or  fordid  felfifb* 
nels,  come  to  be  dilapproved  of,  not  only  under 
their  proper  characters,  but  under  the  additicHial 
character  of  the  mofl  fliort-fighted  folly  and 
weakneis.  Epicurus  appears  in  every  virtue  to 
have  attended  to  this  ipecies  of  propriety  only. 
It  is  that  which  is  mod  apt  to  occur  to  thole 
who  are  endeavouring  to  perfuade  others  to 
regularity  of  conduCt.  When  men  by  their 
praftice,  and  perhaps  too  by  their  maxims^ 
manifeflly  Ihew  that  the  natural  beauty  of  virtue 
is  not  like  to  have  much  effeCt  upon  them,  how 
is  it  poffible  to  move  them  but  by  reprcfentin^ 
the  folly  of  their  conduCt,  and  how  much  they 
themfelves  are  in  tlie  end  likely  to  fufier  by  iti 

By  running  up  all  the  different  virtues^  too^ 
to  tliis  one  fpecies  of  prc^riety,  Epieurus  in- 
dulged 
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dulged  a  propenfity,  which  is  natural  to  all  s  £  c  T. 
men,  but  which  philoibphers  in  particular  are  j^ 
mpt  to  cultivate  with  a  peculiar  fondneis,  as  the 
great  means  of  difplajing  their  ingenuity,  the 
propenfity  to  account  for  all  s^pearances  from 
as  few  principles  as  poffible.  And  he,  no 
doubt,  indulged  this  propenfity  ftill  further, 
when  he  referred  all  the  primary  objefts  of 
natural  defire  and  averfion  to  the  pleafures  and 
pains  of  the  body.  The  great  patron  of  the 
atomical  philofbphy,  who  took  fb  much  pleafure 
in  deducing  all  the  powers  and  qualities  of 
bodies  firom  the  mod  obWous  and  familiar, 
the  figure,  motion,  and  arrangement  of  the 
fmall  parts  of  matter,  felt  no  doubt  a  fimilar 
iatisfa3:ion,  when  he  accounted,  in  the  fame 
manner,  for  all  the  fentiments  and  paflions  of 
the  mind  from  thofe  which  are  mod  obvious  and 
familiar. 

The  fyftem  of  Epicurus  agreed  with  thofe  of 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Zeno,  in  making  %'irtue 
confill  in  a6ting  in  the  mod  fuitable  manner  to 
obtain  •  primary  objefts  of  natural  defire.  It 
differed  from  all  of  tliera  in  two  other  refpe6ls ; 
firfl,  in  the  account  which  it  gave  of  thofe 
primary  obje6ts  of  natural  defire  ;  and  fecondly, 
in  the  account  which  it  gave  of  the  excellence 
of  virtue,  or  of  the  reafon  why  that  quality 
ought  to  be  efteemed. 

The  primary  objects  of  natural  defire  con- 
fifted,  according  to  Epicurtts,  in  bodily  pleafui'e 

*  PHma  nnturse. 
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PART  and  pain,  and  in  nothing  elfe :  whereas,  ac* 
y^'  cording  to  tne  other  three  philofbphers^  there 
were  many  other  obje6ls,  fuch  as  knowledge, ' 
fuch  as  the  happinels  of  our  relations,  of  our 
friends,  of  our  country,  which  were  ultimatel/ 
defirable  for  their  own  fakes. 

Virtue  too,  according  to  Epicurus,  did  not 
deferve  to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake,  nor  wai 
itfelf  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  natural 
appetite,  but  was  eligible  only  upon  account  of 
its  tendency  to  prevent  pain  and  to  procure 
eafe  and  pleafure.  In  the  opinion  of  the  other 
three,  oh  the  contraiy,  it  was  defirable,  not 
merely  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  other 
primary  objefts  of  natural  defire,  but  as  feme* 
thing  which  was  in  itfelf  more  valuable  thau 
them  all.  Man,  they  thought,  being  bom  for 
a6lIon,  his  happinefs  muil  confiil,  not  merely 
in  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  paflive  fenfations,  but 
alfo  in  the  propriety  of  his  a^ive  exertions. 


i^*U 


CHAP.   III. 


Of  thqfe  Syjiems  which  make  Virtue  confi/i  in 

Benevolence. 

THE  fyllem  which  makes  virtue  confiil  in 
benevolence,  though  I  think  not  lb  ancient 
as  all  of  thofe  which  I  have  already  given  an 
account  of,  is,  however,  of  very  great  antiquity. 
It  feems  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  greater 

part 
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part  of  thofe  philofophers  who,  about  and  after  SECT, 
the  age  of  Auguftus^  called  themfelves  Ecle6bics>      ^ 
who  pretended  to  follow  chiefly  the  opinions  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras,   and   who   upon    that 
account  are  commonly  known  by  the  tiame  of 
the  later  Platonifls. 

In  the  divine  nature,  according  to  th^fb 
authors,  benevolence  or  love  was  the  fole  prin- 
ciple of  a^ion,  and  dire6led  the  exertion  of  all 
the  other  attributes.  The  wifdom  of  the  Deity 
was  employed  in  finding  out  the  means  for 
bringing  about  thofe  ends  which  his  goodnefs 
fuggefl^ed,  as  his  infinite  power  was  exerted  to 
execute  them.  Benevolence,  however,  was 
ftill  the  fupreme  and  governing  attribute,  to 
which  the  others  were  fubfervient,  and  from 
which  the  whole  excellency,  or  the  whole 
morality,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreffion, 
of  the  divine  operations,  was  ultimately  derived* 
Tlie  whole  perfe6lion  and  virtue  of  the  human 
mind  confifl^ed  in  fome  refemblance  or  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  perfections,  and,  confe- 
quently,  in  being  filled  with  the  fame  principle 
of  benevolence  and  love  which  influenced  all 
the  actions  of  the  Deity.  The  a3;ions  of  men 
vrhich  flowed  from  this  motive  were  alone  truly 
praife-worthy,  or  could  claim  any  merit  in  the 
fight  of  the  Deity.  It  was  by  a6lions  of  charity 
and  love  only  that  we  could  imitate,  as  became 
us,  the  condu6l  of  God,  that  we  could  exprefs 
our  humble  and  devout  admiration  of  his  infinite 
perfeftions,  that  by  fofl;ering  in  our  own  minds 
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T  the  fame  divine  principle,  we  could  bring  our 
own  aff'eiilions  to  a  greater  rcfemblance  with  his 
holy  attributes,  and  thereby  become  more  pro- 
per  objefta  of  His  love  and  efteem  ;  till  at  lail 
we  arrived  at  that  immediate  converfe  and 
communication  with  the  Deity  to  which  it  was 
the  great  objcdl  of  this  philofophy  to  raife  us. 

This  fvftem,  as  it  was  much  elleemed  by  many 
ancient  fathers  of  the  Chriitian  church,  fo  after 
the  Reformation  it  was  adopted  by  feveral 
divines  of  the  moft  eminent  piety  and  learning 
and  of  the  moft  amiable  manners;  particularly, 
by  Dr.  R:d}ih  Cudworth,  by  Dr.  Henry  More, 
LUid  by  Mr.  Jotni  Smith  of  Cambridge.  But 
of  all  tlic  patrons  of  this  fyft:em,  ancient  or 
modern,  the  late  Dr.  Hutchefon  was  un-' 
doubteilly,  beyond  all  comparifon,  the  moft 
acirte,  tlie  moft  diftiii6l,  the  moft  philofophical, 
and  what  is  of  t!ie  grcateil  confequence  of  all, 
the  fohcreft  and  moft  judicious. 

That  virtue  confifts  in  benevolence  is  a  notion 
rup])ortcd  by  many  appearances  in  human 
nature.  It  has  been  obferved  already,  that 
proper  benevolence  is  the  moft  graceful  and 
agreeable  of  all  the  affcfilions,  that  it  is  recom- 
mended to  us  by  a  double  fympathy,  that  as  its 
tendency  is  neceflarily  beneficent,  it  is  tlie 
proper  objeft  of  gratitude  and  reward,  and  that 
upon  all  thefc  accounts  it  appears  to  our  natural 
fentiments  to  poft'eft  a  merit  fuperior  to  any 
nther.  It  has  been  obferved  too,  that  even  the 
weakncU'es  of  benevolence  are  not  very  difagree- 
3  able 
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able  to  us,  whereas  thofe  of  every  other  paflion  sect. 

are  always  extremely  difgufling.    Who   does  ^ ^ 

not  abhor  exceflive  malice,  exceffive  felfifhnefs, 
or  exceflive  refentment  ?  But  the  moft  exceflive 
indulgence  even  of  partial  friendfhip  is  not  fo 
ofienfive.  It.  is  the  benevolent  paflions  only 
which  can  exert  themfelves  without  any  regard 
or  attention  to  propriety,  and  yet  retain  fome- 
thing  about  them  which  is  engaging.  There 
is  fomething  pleating  even  in  mere  infl:in6live 
good-will,  which  goes  on  to  do  good  offices 
without  once  reflefting  whether  by  this  conduct 
it  is  the  proper  obje6t  either  of  blame  or  appro- 
bation. It  is  not  fo  with  the  other  paflions. 
The  moment  they  are  deferted,  the  moment 
they  are  unaccompanied  by  the  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety,  they  ceafe  to  be  agreeable. 

As  benevolence  befl:ows  upon  thofe  adlions 
which  proceed  from  it,  a  beauty  fuperior  to  all 
others,  fo  the  want  of  it,  and  much  more  the 
contrary  inclination,  communicates  a  peculiar 
deformity  to  whatever  evidences  fucli  a  difpo- 
fltion.  Pernicious  adlions  are  often  punifliable 
for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they  fliew  a 
want  of  fuflicient  attention  to  the  happinefs  of 
our  neighbour. 

Befides  all  this.  Dr.  Hutchefon*  obferved, 
that  whenever  in  any  a6lion,  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  benevolent  affedlious,  fome  other 
motive  had  been  difcovered,  our  {en{o  of  the 
merit  of  this  adlion  was  juft;  fo  far  diminiflied  as 

^  See  Iii(|uuy  concerning  Virtiie>  fedt.  I.  and  a* 
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PART  this  motive  was  believed  to  have  influenced  it. 
^^*  If  an  a£lion,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  grati- 
tude, ihould  be  difcovered  to  have  arifen  froDH 
an  expectation  of  fome  new  favour,  or  if  what 
was  apprehended  to  proceed  from  public  fpirit, 
ihould  be  found  out  to  have  taken  its  origin 
from  the  hope  of  a  pecuniary  reward,  fuch  a 
difcovery  would  entirely  deftroy  all  notion  rf 
merit  or  praife*worthinefs  in  either  of  thefe 
a6tions.  Since,  therefore,  the  mixture  of  aay 
felfilh  motive,  like  that  of  a  bafer  alloy,  dimi« 
niihed  or  took  away  altogether  the  merit  which 
would  otherwife  have  belonged  to  any  action,  it 
was  evident,  he  imagined,  that  virtue  muft 
confifl  in  pure  and  difinterefled  benevolence 
alone. 

When  thofe  aftions,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  commonly  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  felfiih 
motive,  are  difcovered  to  have  arifen  from  a 
benevolent  one,  it  greatly  enhances  our  fenfe  of 
their  merit.  If  we  believed  of  any  perfon  that 
he  endeavoured  to  advance  his  fortune  from  no 
otlier  view  but  that  of  doing  friendly  offices, 
and  of  making  proper  returns  to  his  benefaftors, 
we  ihould  only  love  and  efteem  him  the  more. 
And  this  obfervation  feemed  dill  more  to  con- 
firm  the  conclufion,  that  it  was  benevolence 
only  which  could  (lamp  upon  any  a6lion  the 
charadler  of  virtue. 

Laft  of  all,  what,  he  imagined,  was  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  account  of 
virtue,  in  «all  the  difputes  of  cafuifls  concerning 
the  re6titude  of  conduSt,  the  public  good,  he 
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dbferved,  wa3  the  flandard  to  which  they  con-  SECT, 
ftantly  referred ;  thereby  univerfally  acknow-  ^^^J^ 
ledging  that  whatever  tended  to  promote  th$ 
happinefs  of  mankind  was  right  and  laudable 
and  virtuous,  and  the  contrary,  wrong,  blam- 
able,  and  vicious.  In  the  late  debates  ^bout 
paffivc  obedience  and  the  right  of  refillance, 
the  fole  point  in  controverfy  among  men  of  fenfe 
was,  whether  univerfel  fubmiffion  would  pro- 
bably be  attended  with  greater  evils  than  tempo- 
rary infurre6lions  when  privileges  were  invaded. 
Whether  what,  upon  the  whole,  tended  mod  tp 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  was  not  alfo  morally 
good,  was  never  once,  he  faid,  made  a  queftion. 

Since  benevolence,  therefore,  was  the  only 
motive  which  could  beflow  upon  any  a61:ion  the 
eharadler  of  virtue,  the  greater  the  benevolence 
which  was  evidenced  by  any  a6lipn,  the  greater 
tiie  praife  which  muft  belong  to  it. 

ITiofe  actions  which  aimed  at  the  happinefe  of 
a  great  community,  as  they  demonftrated  a  more 
enlarged  benevolence  than  thofe  which  aimed 
only  at  that  of  a  finaller  fyftem,  fo  were  they, 
likewife,  proportionally  the  more  virtuous. 
The  moft  virtuous  of  all  affeftions,  therefore, 
was  that  which  embraced  as  its  obje6l  the  hap- 
pinefs of  all  intelligent  beings.  The  lead  virtu- 
ous, on  the  contrary,  of  thofe  to  which  the 
charafter  of  virtue  could  in  any  peQ)e6l  belong, 
was  that  which  aimed  no  further  than  at  the 
happinefs  of  an  individual,  fuch  as  a  fon,  a 
brother,  a  friend. 

In  direfting  all  our  a£lions  to  promote  thp 
greatefl  poffible  good,  in  fubmitting  all  inferior 

M  M  4  afTec- 
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FART  affeftions  to  the  defire  of  the  general  happinefi 
^^*  of  mankind,  in  regarding  one's  felf  but  as  one 
of  the  many,  whofe  profperity  was  to  be  pur- 
fued  no  further  than  it  was  confiflent  with,  or 
conducive  to  that  of  the  whole,  confided  the 
perfe6lion  of  virtue. 

Self-love  was  a  principle  which  could  never  be 
virtuous  in  any  degree  or  in  any  dire6lion.  It 
was  vicious  whenever  it  obftru6led  the  general 
good.  When  it  had  no  other  effe6l  than  to 
make  the  individual  take  care  of  his  own  happi- 
nefs,  it  was  merely  innocent,  and  though  it 
deferved  no  praife,  neither  ought  it  to  incur  any 
blame.  Thofe  benevolent  a6lions  which  were 
performed,  notwithftanding  fome  ftrong  motive 
from  felf-intereft,  were  the  more  virtuous  upon 
that  account.  They  demonftrated  the  ilrength 
and  vigour  of  the  benevolent  principle. 

Dr.  Hutchefon  *  was  fo  far  from  allowing  felf- 
love  to  be  in  any  cafe  a  motive  of  virtuous 
adlions,  that  even  a  regard  to  the  pleafiure  of 
felf-approbation,  to  the  comfortable  applaufe  of 
our  own  confciences,  according  to  him,  dimi- 
nifhed  the  merit  of  a  benevolent  a6lion.  This 
was  a  felfifh  motive,  he  thought,  which,  fo  far  as 
it  contributed  to  any  a6lion,  demonftrated  the 
weaknefs  of  that  pure  and  difinterefted  bene- 
volence which  could  alone  ftamp  upon  the  con- 
du6l  of  man  the  charadler  of  virtue.  In  the 
common  judgments  of  mankind,  however,  this 
regard  to  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds  is 

*  Inqtiuy  concerning  virtne»  fedl.  2.  uU-j^ ;  alfo  niuftratiaM  oa 
the  moral  fenfe^  fedl.  5.  lail  paragraph. 
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fo  far  from  being  confidered  as  what  can  in  any  sect. 
refpe6l  diminifh  the  virtue  of  any  a6lion,  that  it 
is  rather  looked  upon  as  the  fole  motive  which 
deferves  the  appellation  of  virtuous. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  nature  of 
virtue  in  this  amiable  fyftem,  a  fyftem  which  has 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  nourilh  and  fupport  in 
the  human  heart  the  nobleft  and  the  mod  agree- 
able of  all  affedlions,  and  not  only  to  check  the 
injuflice  of  felfJove,  but  in  fome  meafure  to 
difcourage  that  principle  altogether,  by  repre- 
fenting  it  as  what  could  never  refleft  any  honour 
upon  thofe  who  were  influenced  by  it. 

As  fome  of  the  other  fyftems  which  I  have 
already  given  an  account  of,  do  not  fufliciently 
explain  from  whence  arifes  the  peculiar  excel- 
lency of  the  fupreme  virtue  of  beneficence,  fo 
this  fyftem  feems  to  have  the  contrary  defeft,  of 
not  fufliciently  explaining  from  whence  arifes 
our  approbation  of  the  inferior  virtues  of  pru- 
dence, vigilance,  circumlpeftion,  temperance, 
conftancy,  firmnefs.  The  view  and  aim  of  our 
afie£tions,  the  beneficent  and  hurtful  effe6ls 
which  they  tend  to  produce,  are  the  only  quali- 
ties at  all  attended  to  in  this  fyftem.  Their 
propriety  and  impropriety,  their  fuitablenefs 
and  unfuitablenels,  to  the  caufe  which  excites 
tliem,  are  difregarded  altogether. 

Regard  to  our  own  private  happinefs  and 
intereft,  too,  appear  upon  many  occafions  very 
laudable  principles  of  aftion.  The  habits  of 
ceconomy,  induftry,  difcretion,  attentiqiK  and 
application  of  thought,  are  generally  fu^pofed 

to 
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p  A  R  T  to  be  cultivated  from  felf-interefted  motives, 
y^  and  at  the  lame  time  are  apprehended  to  be 
very  praife-worthy  qualities,  which  deferve  the 
efteem  and  approbation  of  every  body.  The 
mixture  of  a  felfilh  motive,  it  is  true,  (eems 
often  to  fully  the  beauty  of  thofe  anions  which 
ought  to  arife  from  a  benevolent  affection.  The 
caufe  of  tliis,  however,  is  not  that  felf Jove  can 
never  be  the  motive  of  a  virtuous  a&ion,  but 
that  the  benevolent  principle  appears  in  this 
particular  cafe  to  want  its  due  degree  of 
ilrength,  and  to  be  altogether  unfuitable  to  its 
object.  The  charafter,  therefore,  feems  evu 
dently  imperfect,  and  upon  the  whole  to  de- 
ferve blame  rather  tlian  praife.  Tlie  mixture  of 
a  benevolent  motive  in  an  action  to  which  felf* 
love  alone  ought  to  be  fufficient  to  prompt  us,  is 
not  fo  apt  indeed  to  diminiih  our  fenfe  of  its 
propriety,  or  of  the  virtue  of  the  perfon  who 
performs  it.  We  are  not  ready  to  fulpedfc  any 
perfon  of  being  defe6live  in  felfifhneis.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  weak  fide  of  himian  nature,  or 
the  failing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  fufpicious. 
If  we  could  really  believe,  however,  of  any  man, 
that,  was  it  not  from  a  regard  to  his  family  and 
friends,  he  would  not  take  that  proper  care  of 
his  health,  his  life,  or  his  fortune,  to  which  felf- 
prefervation  alone  ought  to  be  fufficient  to 
prompt  him,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  failing, 
though  one  of  thofe  amiable  failings  which 
render  a  perfon  rather  the  object  of  pity  than  of 
contempt  or  hatred.  It  would  ftill,  however, 
fomeirtiat  diminifli  the  dignity  and  reipe£Uble- 

neis 
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nefs  of.  his  chara6ler.     CareleflTnefs  and  want  of  s  E  c  T. 
CEconomy  are  univerfally  difapproved  of,  not,  ^   J^^ 
however,  as  proceeding  from  a  want  of  bene- 
volence, but  from  a  want  of  the  proper  attention 
to  the  obje6ls  of  felf-intereft. 

Though  the  ilandard  by  which  cafuifls  fre-^ 
quendy  determine  what  is  right  or  wrong  in 
human  conduct,  be  its  tendency  to  the  welfare 
or  diforder  of  fociety,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  fociety  fhould  be  the 
fole  virtuous  motive  of  a3;ion,  but  only  that,  in 
any  competition,  it  ought  to  cafl  the  balance 
againft  'all  other  motives. 

Benevolence  may,  perhaps,  be  the  fole  prin- 
ciple of  a£lion  in  the  Deity,  and  there  are 
ieveral,  not  improbable,  arguments  which  tend 
to  perfuade  us  that  it  is  fo.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  what  other  motive  an  independent 
and  £Jl*perfe£l  Being,  who  (lands  in  need  of 
nothing  external,  and  whofe  happinefs  is  com- 
plete in  himfelf,  can  a£t  from.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  cafe  with  the  Deity,  fo  imperfeft  a 
creature  as  man,  the  fupport  of  whofe  exiilence 
requires  fo  many  things  external  to  him,  muft 
often  aft  from  many  other  motives.  The  con- 
dition of  human  nature  were  peculiarly  hard,  if 
thofe  affections,  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
pur  being,  ought  frequently  to  influence  our 
conduft,  could  upon  no  occafion  appear  virtu- 
ous, or  deferve  eflpem  and  commendation  from 
any  body. 

Thofe  three  fyftems,  that  which  placesi  virtue 
in  propriety,  that  which  places  it  in  prudence, 

and 
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PART  ^^^  ^^^  which  makes  it  confiit  in  benevolence) 
vn.  are  the  principal  accounts  which  have  beeo 
given  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  To  one  or  other 
of  them,  all  the  other  defcriptions  of  virtue, 
how  different  foever  they  may  appear,  are  eafily 
reducible. 

That  lyftem  which  places  virtue  in  obedieiice 
to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  may  be  accounted  either 
among  thofe  which  make  it  confift  in  prudence, 
or  among  thofe  which  make  it  confift  in  pro- 
priety.     When  it  is  afked,  why  we  ought  to 
obey  the  will  of  the  Deity,  this  queftion,  which 
would  be  impious  and  abfurd  in  the   highdl 
degree,  if  aiked  from  any  doubt  that  we  ought 
to  obey  him,  can  admit  but  of  two  different 
anfwers.      It  mull  either  be  faid  that  we  ought 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity  becauie  he  is 
a  Being  of  infinite  power,  who  will  reward 
us  eternally  if  we  do  fo,  and  punifii  us  etemaDy 
if  we   do  otherwife :  or  it  mufl:  be  faid,  that 
independent  of  any  regard  to  our  own  hap« 
pinefi,  or  to  rewards  and  punifiiments  of  any 
kind,  there  is  a  congruity  and  fitnefs  that  a 
creature  fliould  obey  its  creator,  that  a  limited 
and  imperfe6l  being  fiiould  fubmit  to  one  of 
infinite  and  incomprehenfible  perfeftions.    Be- 
fides  one  or  other  of  thefe  two,  it  is  impoifible 
to  conceive  that  any  other  anfwer  can  be  given 
to  this  queft^ion.      If  the  firft  an£wer  be  the 
proper  one,  virtue  confifl^  in  prudence,  or  in 
the  proper  purfuit  of  our  o^vn  final  intereft  and 
happinefs ;  fince  it  is  upon  this  account  that  we 
are  obh'ged  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity.    If 
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the  fecond  anfwer  be  the   proper  one,  virtue  s  B  c  T. 
mu|k#onfiil  in  propriety,  fince  the  ground  of     ^ 
our  obligation  to  obedience  is  the  fmtableneis 
or  congruity  of  the  fentiments  of  humiKty  and 
fubmiflion  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  object  which 
excites  them. 

That  fyRem  which  places  virtue  in  utility, 
coincides  too  with  that  which  makes  it  confift  in 
propriety.  According  to  this  Ijrftem,  all  thofe 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  agreeable  or 
advantageous,  either  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  to 
others,  are  approved  of  as  virtuous,  and  the 
contrary  difapproved  of  as  vicious.  But  the 
agreeablenefs  or  utility  of  any  afFe6tion  depends 
upon  the  degree  which  it  is  allowed  to  fubfift  in. 
Every  afiedlion  is  ufeful  when  it  is  confined  to 
a  certain  degree  of  moderation;  and  every 
aSeftion  is  difadvantageous  when  it  exceeds  the 
proper  bounds.  According  to  this  fyflem  there- 
fore, virtue  confifts  not  in  any  one  affe6lion,  but 
in  the  proper  degree  of  all  the  affefibions.  The 
only  difference  between  it  and  that  which  I  have 
*  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifli,  is,  that  it  makes 
'-^  utility,  and  not  fympathy,  or  the  correlpondent 
''  afie^on  of  the  ijpe^tator,  the  natural  and  origi* 
nal  meafure  of  this  proper  degree. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   IV* 

Of  licentious  Syjiems. 

ALL  thofe  {}^ems,  which  I  have  hitherto 
given  an  account  of^  fuppofe  that  there  i3 
a  real  and  effential  diftin6tion  between  vice  and 
virtue,  whatever  thefe  qualities  may  confift  in- 
There  is  a  real  and  effential  difference  between 
the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  any  affediion^ 
between  benevolence  and  any  other  principle  of 
a6tion,  between  real  prudence  and  (hort  fighted 
folly  or  precipitate  rafhnefs.  In  .  the  main  too 
all  of  them  contribute  to  encourage  the  praife- 
worthy,  and  to  difcourage  the  blamable  diit 
pofition.  • 

It  may  be  true,  perhaps,  of  fome  of  them, 
that  they  tend,  in  fome  meafure,  to  break  the 
balance  of  the  affections,  and  to  give  the  mind 
a  particular  bias  to  fome  principles  of  a6tion, 
beyond  the  proportion  that  is  due  to  them. 
Tlie  ancient  fyftems,  which  place  virtue  in  pro- 
priety, feem  chiefly  to  recommend  the  great,  the 
aw^ul,  and  the  refpeftable  virtues,  tlie  virtues  of 
felf-government  and  felf-command  ;  fortitude, 
magnanimity,  independency  upon  fortune,  the 
contempt  of  all  outward  accidents,  of  pain, 
poverty,  exile,  and  death.  It  is  in  thefe  great 
exertions  that  the  nobleft  propriety  of  conduS 
is  difplayed.  The  fofl,  the  amiable,  the  gentle 
virtues,  all  the  virtues  of  indulgent  humanity 

are. 
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are,  in  comparifon,  but  little  infilled  upon,  and  $  £  c  T« 
feem^  on  the  contrar}',  by  the  Stoics  in  parti*  .  ^^ 
cular,  to  have  been   often  regarded  as  mere 
weaknefles,  which  it  behoved  a  wife  man  not  to 
harbour  in  his  breail. 

The  benevolent  Ij^em,  on  the  other  hand^ 
while  it  fofters  and  encourages  all  thofe  milder 
virtues  in  the  higheft  degree,  feems  entirely  to 
negledl  the  more  awfid  and  refpeclable  qualities 
of  the  mind.  It  even  denies  tliem  the^appella^* 
tion  of  virtues.  It  calls  them  moral  abilities, 
and  treats  them  as  qualities  which  do  not  de- 
ierve  the  fume  fort  of  efteem  and  approbation, 
that  is  due  to  what  is  properly  denominated 
virtue.  All  thofe  principles  of  a6lion  which  aim 
only  at  our  own  intereft,  it  treats,  if  tliat  be 
poifible,  dill  worfe.  So  far  from  having  any 
merit  of  their  own,  they  diminifli,  it  pretends, 
the  merit  of  benevolence,  when  they  co-operato 
with  it :  and  prudence,  it  is  afTerted,  when  em- 
ployed only  in  promoting  private  intereft,  cai> 
never  even  be  imagined  a  virtue. 

That  fyftem,  again,  which  makes  virtue  confift 
in  prudence  only,  while  it  gives  the  higheft  en- 
couragement to  the  habits  of  caution,  vigilance, 
Ibbriety,  and  judicious  moderation,  feems  to 
degrade  equally  both  the  amiable  and  rcfpe6tablc 
virtues^  and  to  ftrip  the  former  of  all  their  beauty, 
and  the  latter  of  all  their  grandeur. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  defects,  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  each  of  thofe  three  lyfteni$ 
is  to  encourage  the  beft  and  moft  laudable  habits 
of  the  human  mind    and  it  were  well  for  fociety, 

I  if, 
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p  A  R  T  if ,  either  mankind  in  general,  or  even  thofe  few 
^^*  who  pretend  to  live  according  to  any  philofo- 
phical  rule,  were  to  regulate  their  condud:  by 
the  precepts  of  any  one  of  them.  We  may 
learn  from  each  of  them  fomething  that  is  both 
valuable  and  peculiar.  If  it  was  poffible,  by 
precept  and  exhortation,  to  infpire  the  mind 
with  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  the  ancient 
fyftems  of  propriety  would  feem  fufBcient  to  do 
this.  Or  if  it  was  poffible,  by  the  fame  means, 
to  foften  it  into  humanity,  and  to  awaken  the 
afie6lions  of  kindnefs  and  general  love  towards 
thofe  we  live  with,  fome  of  the  pi&ures  with 
which  the  benevolent  fyftem  prefents  us,  might 
feem  capable  of  producing  this  efie6l.  We 
may  learn  from  the  iyftem  of  Epicurus,  though 
undoubtedly  the  mod  imperfefil  of  all  the  three, 
how  much  tlie  practice  of  both  the  amiable  and 
refpe6lable  virtues  is  conducive  to  our  ovm  in- 
tereft,  to  our  own  eafeand  fafety  and  quiet  even  in 
this  life.  As  Epicurus  placed  happinefs  in  the 
attainment  of  eafc  and  fecurity,  he  exerted  him- 
felf  in  a  particular  manner  to  Ihow  that  \Trtue 
was,  not  merely  the  bed  and  the  fureft,  but  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  thofe  invaluable  poffet 
fions.  Tlie  good  effects  of  virtue,  upon  our  in- 
ward  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind,  are  what 
other  philofophers  have  chiefly  celebrated.  Epi- 
curus, without  negle6ling  this  topic,  has  chiefly 
infilled  upon  the  influence  of  that  amiable  quality 
on  our  outward  profperity  and  fafety.  It  was 
upon  this  account  that  his  writings  were  fo  much 
iludied  in  the  ancient  world  by  men  of  all  dif* 

ferent 
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nt  philofophical  parties.    It  is  from  him  that  sect. 
►ero,    the    great  enemy   of  the'  Epicurean  ^  "•    . 
,  borrows  liis  moft  agreeable  proofe  that 
we  alone  is  lufficient  to  fecure  happinefs. 
leca,  though  a  Stoic,  the  feft  moft  oppofite 
hat  of  lipiciiras,  yet  quotes  tliis  philofopher 
J  frequently  than  any  other, 
"here  is,  however,  another  fyftem    which 
ms  to  tiike  away  altogether  the  diftinftioD 
,  ween  vice  ami  virtue,  and  of  which  theten- 
icy  is,  upon  tliat  account,  wholly  pernicious  : 
[  tean  the  f\  (teiii  of  Dr.  Mandeville.    Though 
notions  of  this  author  are  in  almoft  every 
^e6l   erroneous,  there    are,   however,  fome 
arances    in  human   nature,  which,  when 
bred  in  a  certain  manner,  feem  at  firfl  light 
javour  tliera.     Thefe,  defcribed  and  exag- 
■ted  by  the  lively  and   humorous,  though 
jfe  and  ruftic  eloquence  of  Dr.  MandeviUe,  » 
K 'thrown  upon  his  doctrines  an  air  of  truth 
probability  which  is  very  apt  to  impofe  upon 
lniniki)5il. 

|.  r.Mandevilleconfiders  whatever  isdonefrom 

|-ife  of  propiiety,  from  a  regard  to  what  is 

Vnendable  and  praife-worthy,  as  being  done 

a  love  of  praife  and  commendation,  or  as 

'  Us  it  from  vanity.      Man,  he  obferves,  is 

■  ally  much  more  interelted  in  his  own  hap- 

.  than  in  that  of  others,  and  it  is  impolHble 

1 1  his  heart  he  can  ever  really  prefer  their 

;rity  to  his  own.     Whenever  he  appears  to 

i  we  may  be  afiured  that  he  impofes  upon 

k-A  that  he  is  then  acting  from  the  Ikme 

N  N  felfilh 
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PART  felfifh  motives  as  at  all  other  times.  Among  his 
^^  other  felfifli  paffions,  vanity  is  one  of  the 
ilrongeft^  and  he  is  always  eafily  flattered  and 
greatly  delighted  with  the  applaufes  of  thoie 
about  him.  When  he  appears  to  facrificehii 
own  intereil  to  that  of  his  companions,  he  knows 
that  this  conduct  will  be  highly  agreeable  to 
their  felf-love,  and  that  they  Wl  not  £ul  to 
exprefs  their  latisfa£lion  by  befl^owing  upon  him 
the  mod  extravagant  praifes.  The  pleafiire 
which  he  experts  from  this,  over-balances,  in 
his  opinion,  the  interefl  which  he  abandons  in 
order  to  procure  it.  His  condu6fc,  therefore, 
upon  this  occaiion,  is  in  reality  juit  as  felfifb, 
and  arifes  from  juil  as  mean  a  motive  as  upon 
any  other.  He  is  flattered,  however,  and  he 
flatters  himfelf  with  the  belief  that  it  is  entirety 
difintereiled ;  fince,  unlefs  this  was  fuppofed,  it 
would  not  feem  to  merit  any  commendation 
either  in  his  own  eyes  or  in  thofe  of  others.  All 
public  Ipirit,  therefore,  all  preference  of  public 
to  private  intereil,  is,  according  to  him,  a  mere 
cheat  and  impofition  upon  mankind ;  and  that 
human  virtue  which  is  fo  much  boafted  of,  and 
which  is  the  occafion  of  fo  much  emulation 
among  men,  is  the  mere  ofispring  of  flattery 
begot  upon  pride. 

Whether  the  mod  generous  and  public* 
fpirited  a£tions  may  not,  in  fome  fenfe,  be 
regarded  as  proceeding  from  felf-love,  I  ihaB 
not  at  prefent  examine.  Tlie  decifion  of  tiiis 
queflion  is  not,  I  apprehend,  of  any  importance 
towards  eft^bliihing  the  reality  of  virtue,  fince 

felf. 
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felf-love  may  frequently  be  a  virtuous  motive  of  s  E  c  T« 

adiion.     I  fliall  only  endeavour  to  fliow  that  ^ ^ 

the  defire  of  doing  what  is  honourable  and 
noble,  of  rendering  ourfelves  the  proper  objefts 
of  efteem  and  approbation,  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  called  vanity.  Even  the  love  of 
wdl-grounded  fame  and  reputation,  the  defire 
of  acquiring  efteem  by  what  is  really  eftimable, 
does  not  deferve  that  name.  The  firft  is  the 
love  of  virtue,  the  nobleft  and  the  beft  paflion  of 
human  nature.  ^  The  fecond  is  the  love  of  true 
glory,  a  paflion  inferior  no  doubt  to  the  former, 
but  which  in  dignity  appears  to  come  immedi- 
ately after  it.  He  is  guilty  of  vanity  who  defires 
pndie  for  qualities  which  are  either  not  praife- 
worthy  in  any  degree,  or  not  in  that  degree  in 
which  he  expe6ls  to  be  praifed  for  them  ;  who 
fets  his  chara6ler  upon  the  frivolous  ornaments 
of  drefs  and  equipage,  or  upon  the  equaUy 
frivolous  accomplilhments  of  ordinary  beha- 
viour. He  is  guilty  of  vanity  who  defires  praiie 
for  what  indeed  very  well  deferves  it,  but  what 
he  perfeftly  knows  does  not  belong  to  him. 
The  empty  coxcomb  who  gives  himfelf  airs  of 
importance  wliich  he  has  no  title  to,  the  filly 
liar  who  aflumes  the  merit  of  adventures 
which  never  happened,  the  foolifli  plagiary  who 
gives  himfelf  out  for  the  author  of  what  he  has 
no  pretenfions  to,  are  properly  accufed  of  this 
paflion.  He  too  is  faid  to  be  guilty  of  vanity 
who  is  not  contented  with  the  filent  fentiments 
of  efteem  and  approbation,  who  feems  to  be 
fonder  of  their  noify  expreffions  and  acclama- 

NN  a  tions 
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PART  tions  than  of  the  fentiments  themfelves,  who  is 
^^  never  fatisfied  but  when  his  own  praifes  are 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  who  folicits  with  the 
moil  anxious  importunity  all  external  marks  ci 
reipe£l,  is  fond  of  titles,  of  compliments^  of 
being  vifited,  of  being  attended,  of  being  taken 
notice  of  in  public  places  with  the  appearance 
of  deference  and  attention*  This  frivolous  pat 
(ion  is  altogether  different  from  eithet  of  the 
two  former,  and  is  the  paffion  of  the  loweft  and 
the  lead  of  mankind,  as  they  are  of  the  nobleft 
and  the  greatefl. 

But  though  thefe  three  paffions,  the  defire 
of  rendering  ourfelves  the  proper  obje^  of 
honour  and  efleem,  or  of  becoming  what  is 
honourable  and  eflimable ;  the  defire  of  acquir- 
ing honour  and  efteem  by  really  deferving  thofe 
fentiments  ^  and  the  frivolous  defire  of  praife  at 
any  rate,  are  widely  different ;  though  the  two 
former  are  always  approved  of,  w^iile  the  latter 
never  fails  to  be  defpifed ;  there  is^  however, 
a  certain  remote  aflSnity  among  them,  which, 
exaggerated  by  the  humourous  and  diverting 
eloquence  of  this  lively  author,  has  enabled  him 
to  impofe  upon  his  readers.  There  is  an  affinity 
between  vanity  and  the  love  of  true  glory,  as 
both  thefe  paflions  aim  at  acquiring  efleem  and 
approbation.  But  they  are  different  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  a  jufl,  reafonable,  and  equitable 
paflion,  while  the  other  is  unjuft,  abfurd,  and 
ridiculous.  The  man  who  defires  efleem  for 
what  is  really  eflimable,  defires  nothing  but 
what  he  is  juftly  entitled  to,  and  what  cannot 

a  be 
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be  refiifed  him  without  fome  fort  of  injury.  SECT. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  who  defires  it  upon  any  ^_^ 
other  terms,  demands  what  he  has  no  jufl  claim 
to.     The  firft  is  eafily  fatisfied,  is  not  apt  to  be 
jealous  or  fufpicious  that  we  do  not  efteem  him 
enough,  and  is  feldom  folicitous  about  receiving 
many  external  marks  of  our  regard.     The  other, 
on  the  contrary,  is  never  to  be  fatisfied,  is  full 
of  jealoufy  and  fu(picion  that  we  do  not  efteem 
him  fo  much  as  he  defires,  becaufe  he  has  fome 
iecret  confcioufnefs  that  he  defires  more  than 
he  deferves.     The  leaft  negleft  of  ceremony,  he 
confiders  as  a  mortal  affront,  and  as  an  expref- 
fion  of  the  moft  determined  contempt.     He  is 
r^ftlefi  and  impatient,  and  perpetually  afraid 
that  we  have  loft  all  refpe6l  for  him,  and  is 
upon  this  account  always  anxious  to  obtain  new 
expreflions  of  efteem,  and  cannot  be  kept  in  tem- 
per but  by  continual  attendance  and  adulation. 

There  is  an  affinity  too  between  the  defire  of 
becoming  what  is  honourable  and  eftimable, 
and  the  defire  of  honour  and  efteem,  between 
the  love  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  true  glory. 
They  refemble  one  another  not  only  in  this 
refpeft,  that  both  aim  at  really  being  what  is 
honourable  and  noble,  but  even  in  that  refpe6l 
in  which  the  love  of  true  glory  refembles  what 
is  properly  called  vanity,  fome  reference  to  the 
fentiments  of  others.  The  man  of  the  greateft 
magnanimity,  who  defires  virtue  for  its  own 
fake,  and  is  moft  indifferent  about  what  a6tu- 
ally  are  the  opinions  of  mankind  with  regard 
to  him,  is  ftiU,   however,  delighted   with  the 

N  N  3  thoughts 
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r  thoughts  of  what  they  Ihould  be,  with  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  though  he  may  neither  be  honour* 
ed  nor  applauded,  he  is  ftill  the  proper  objeft  of 
lionour  and  applaultv  and  that  if  mankind  were 
cool  and  candid  and  confillent  with  themfelves, 
and  properly  informed  of  the  motives  and  cir- 
cumllances  of  his  condudl,  they  would  not  fail 
to  honour  and  applaud  him.  Though  he 
defpifes  the  ojnnions  which  are  actually  enter- 
tained of  him,  lie  has  the  higheft  value  for 
thofe  which  ouglit  to  be  entertained  of  him. 
That  he  might  think  himfelf  worthy  of  thofe 
iionourable  fentiments,  and,  whatever  was  the 
idea  which  olher  men  might  conceive  of  his 
charafter,  that  when  he  fhould  put  himfelf  in 
their  fituation,  and  coniider,  not  what  was,  but 
wiiat  ought  to  be  their  opinion,  he  (hould 
always  have  the  highell  idea  of  it  himfelf,  was 
the  great  and  exalted  motive  of  his  conduct 
As  even  in  the  love  of  virtue,  therefore,  there 
is  ftill  fome  reference,  though  not  to  what  is, 
yet  to  what  in  reafon  and  propriety  ought  to 
be,  the  opinion  of  others,  there  is  even  in  this 
refpedt  fome  affinity  between  it,  and  the  love  of 
true  glory.  There  is,  however,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  very  great  difference  between  them. 
The  man  who  afts  folely  from  a  regard  to  what 
is  right  and  fit  to  be  done,  from  a  regard  to  what 
is  the  proper  objeft  of  efteem  and  approbation, 
though  thefe  icntiments  Ihould  never  be  bellowed 
upon  him,  a6ls  from  the  moft  fublime  and  god- 
like motive  which  human  nature  is  even  cap^ 
ble  of  conceiving.     The  man,   on   the  other 
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hand,  who  while  he  defires  to  merit  approba-  SECT, 
tion  is  at  the  fame  time  anxious  to  obtain  it,  ^  _^ 
though  he  too  is  laudable  in  the  main,  yet  his 
motives  have  a  greater  mixture  of  human  infir- 
mity. He  is  in  danger  of  being  mortified  by' 
the  ignorance  and  injuflice  of  mankind,  and  his 
happinefs  is  expofed  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals 
and  the  folly  of  the  public.  The  happinefs  of 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  altogether  fecure 
and  independent  of  fortune,  and  of  the  caprice 
of  thofe  he  lives  with.  The  contempt  and 
hatred  which  may  be  thrown  upon  him  by  the 
Ignorance  of  mankind,  he  confiders  as  not  be- 
longing to  him,  and  is  not  at  all  mortified  by  it. 
Mankind  defpife  and  hate  him  from  a  falfe 
notion  of  his  character  and  condu6t.  If  they 
knew  him  better,  they  would  efteem  and  love 
him.  It  is  not  him  whom,  properly  {peaking, 
they  hate  and  defpife,  but  another  perfon  whom 
they  miftake  him  to  be.  Our  friend,  whom  we 
fhould  meet  at  a  mafquerade  in  the  garb  of  out 
enemy,  would  be  more  diverted  than  mortified, 
if  under  that  difguife  we  (hould  vent  our  indig*" 
nation  againft  him.  Such  are  the  fentiments  of 
ft  man  of  real  magnanimity,  when  expofed  to 
mijuft  cenfure.  It  feldom  happens,  however, 
that  human  nature  arrives  at  this  degree  of  firm- 
neft.  Though  none  but  the  weakeft  and  moft 
worthlefs  of  mankind  are  much  delighted  with 
felfe  ^ory,  yet,  by  a  ftrange  inconfifl;ency,  falfe 
ignominy  is  often  capable  of  mortifying  thofe 
who  appear  the  moil  refdute  and  determined. 

NN  4  Dr, 
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r  Dr.  Maiuleville  is  not  fatisfied  tli  reprefeut- 
ing  tile  frivolous  motive  of  canity,  t  e  fource 
of  all  thofe  inilions  wliicli  are  commonly  ac- 
counted virtuous,  He  endeavours  to  point  out 
the  imperfeclion  of  human  virtue  in  many  other 
refpefils.  In  every  cafe,  he  pretends,  it  falls 
fhort  of  that  complete  felf-denial  which  it  pre- 
tends to,  and,  indead  of  a  conqueft,  is  com- 
monly no  more  than  a  concealed  indulgence  of 
our  pailions.  Wherever  our  referve  with  regard 
to  plcafurc  falls  ftiort  of  the  moil  afcetic  ablli- 
nence,  he  treats  it  as  grofs  luxury  and  fenfuaUty. 
Every  tiling,  according  to  liim,  is  luxury  which 
exceeds  what  is  abfolutely  necellary  for  the 
fupport  of  human  nature,  fo  that  there  is  vice 
even  in  tlie  life  of  a  clean  iliirt,  or  of  a  conve- 
nient habitation.  The  indulgence  of  the  incli- 
nation to  fex,  in  the  moft  lawful  union,  he  con- 
iiders  as  the  fame  feiifuality  with  the  moft  hurt- 
ful gratification  of  that  padion,  and  derides  that 
temperance  and  that  chaftity  wliich  can  be  prac- 
tifedat  fo  cheap  a  rate.  The  ingenious  fopliiftry 
of  his  reafoning,  is  here,  as  upon  many  other 
occaftons,  covered  by  the  ambiguity  of  language. 
There  are  fome  of  our  palfions  which  have  no 
other  names  except  thofe  which  mark  the  dif- 
agreeahle  and  odenfive  degree.  The  fpedlator 
is  more  apt  to  take  notice  of  them  in  this 
degree  than  in  any  other.  When  t'^ey  Ihoclc 
his  own  lentiments,  wlien  they  give  him  fome 
fort  of  antipathy  and  uneafinels,  he  i  ^ceflkrily 
pbliged  to  attend  to  them,  and  is  fr  n  thence 
natiu 
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naturally  led  to  give  them  a  name.  When  they  SECT, 
fell  in  with  the  natural  ftate  of  his  own  mind,  ,_^ 
he  is  very  apt  to  overlook  them  altogether,  and 
either  gives  them  no  name  at  all,  or,  if  he  give 
them  any,  it  is  one  which  marks  rather  the 
fubjedlion  and  redraint  of  the  paflion,  than  the 
degree  which  it  ftill  is  allowed  to  fubfift  in,  after 
it  is  fo  fubje6led  and  reilrained.  Thus  the 
common  names*  of  the  love  of  pleafure,  and  of 
the  love  of  fex,  denote  a  vicious  and  offenfive 
degree  of  thofe  paffions.  The  words  temper- 
ance and  chaility,  on  the  other  hand,  feem  to 
mark  rather  the  reftraint  and  fubjeftion  which 
they  are  kept  under,  than  the  degree  which 
they  are  ftill  allowed  to  fubfift  in.  When  he 
can  fliow,  therefore,  that  they  ftill  fubfift  in 
fome  degree,  he  imagines,  he  has  entirely  demo, 
lifhed  the  reality  of  the  virtues  of  temperance 
and  chaftity,  and  (hown  them  to  be  mere  impo- 
fitions  upon  the  inattention  and  fimplicity  of 
mankind.  Thofe  virtues,  however,  do  not 
•require  an  entire  infenfibility  to  the  obje6ts  of 
the  paffions  which  they  mean  to  govern.  They 
only  aim  at  reftraining  the  violence  of  thoi^ 
paffions  fo  far  as  not  to  hurt  the  individual,  and 
neither  difturb  nor  offend  the  fociety. 

It  is  the  great  fallacy  of  Dr.  Mandeville's 
bookt  to  reprefent  every  paffion  as  wholly 
vicious,  which  is  fo  in  any  degree  and  in  any 
.dire6i:ion.  It  is  thus  that  he  treats  every  thing 
^  vanity  which  has  any  reference,  either  to  what 

*  Luzuiy  a^d  luft.  f  Fable  of  the  Beet. 

are. 
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.  T  are,  or  to  what  ought  to  be  the  fentiments  ot 
others :  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  fophiftrj',  that 
he  ellabliihes  his  favourite  conchifion,  that  pri. 
vate  vices  are  public  benefits.  If  the  love  of 
magnificence,  a  tafte  for  the  elegant  arts  and 
improvements  of  human  life,  for  whatever  is 
agreeable  in  drefs,  furniture,  or  equipage,  for 
architefture,  ftatuary,  painting,  and  mulic,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  luxury,  fenfuality,  and  oftenta- 
tion,  even  in  thofe  wliofe  fituation  allows,  with- 
out any  inconveniency,  the  indulgence  of  thofe 
paffions,  it  is  certain  that  luxury,  fenfuality, 
and  oftentation  are  public  benefits ;  fince 
without  the  qualities  upon  which  he  thinks 
proper  to  beflow  fuch  opprobious  names,  the 
arts  of  refinement  could  never  find  encourage- 
ment, and  muil  languilli  for  want  of  employ, 
ment-  Some  popular  afcetic  dodlrines  which 
had  been  current  before  his  time,  and  which 
placed  virtue  in  the  entire  extirpation  and  anni- 
hilation  of  all  our  paflions,  were  the  real  found- 
ation of  this  licentious  (^'ilem.  It  was  ealy  for 
Dr.  Mandevilie  to  prove,  firrt,  that  this  entire 
conqueft  never  actually  took  place  among  men; 
and  fecondly,  that  if  it  was  to  take  place  uni- 
verfally,  it  would  be  pernicious  to  fociety,  by 
putting  an  end  to  all  induftry  and  commerce, 
and  in  a  manner  to  ttie  M'hole  bufinefi  of  human 
life.  By  the  firft  of  thefe  propofitions,  he  feemed 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  real  virtue,  and  that 
what  pretended  to  be  fuch,  was  a  mere  chest 
and  impofilion  upon  mankind ;  and  by  the 
fccond,  that  private  vices  were  public  benefits, 

fine* 
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fince  without  them  no  fociety  could  prolper  or  s  s  c  T, 
•  flouriih.  'H. 

Such  is  the  fyflem  of  Dr.  Mandeville,  which 
once  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  and 
which,  though,  perhaps,  it  never  gave  occafion 
to  more  vice  than  what  would  have  been  with« 
out  it,  at  leall  taught  that  vice,  which  arofe 
from  other  caufes,  to  appear  with  more  efiront* 
ery,  and  to  avow  the  corruption  of  its  motives 
with  a  profligate  audacioufnefi  which  had  never 
been  heard  of  before. 

But  how  deftru6live  foever  this  fyftem  may 
appear,  it  could  never  have  impofed  upon  fo 
great  a  number  of  perfons,  nor  have  occafioned 
fo  general  an  alarm  among  thofe  who  are  the 
friends  of  better  principles,  had  it  not  in  fome 
re(pe£ts  bordered  upon  the  truth.  A  fyftem  of 
natural  philofophy  may  appear  very  plaujdble, 
and  be  for  a  long  time  very  generally  received 
in  the  world,  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in 
nature,  nor  any  fort  of  refemblance  to  the  truth* 
The  vortites  of  Des  Cartes  were  regarded  by  a 
very  ingenious  nation,  for  near  a  century  toge- 
ther, as  a  moft  iatisfa6tory  account  of  the  revo* 
lutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Yet  it  has  been 
demonftrated,  to  the  convi6Hon  of  all  mankind, 
that  thefe  pretended  caufes  of  thofe  wonderful 
effe6ts,  not  only  do  not  afifeually  exift,  but  are 
utterly  impoflible,  and  if  they  did  exift,  could 
produce  no  fuch  effe6ts  as  are  afcribed  to  them. 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  fyftems  of  moral  philo* 
fophy,  and  an  author  who  pretends  to  account 
for  Uie  origin  of  our  moral  fentipients,  cannot 

deceivQ 
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T  ilecelve  iis  Co  grofsly,  nor  depart  fo  very  far  irom 
all  rcfcmblaiice  to  tlie  truth.  When  a  traveller 
gives  ati  account  of  fome  diftaiit  country,  he  may 
impole  upon  our  credulity  the  nioft  groundlefi 
and  abfurd  ti£lions  as  the  mod  certain  matters 
of  faiiV.  But  when  a  perfon  pretends  to  inform 
us  of  what  palfes  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  of 
the  affairs  of  the  very  parilh  which  we  live  in, 
though  here  too,  if  we  are  fo  carelefs  as  not  to 
examine  things  with  our  own  eyes,  he  may 
deceive  us  in  many  refpei5ls,  yet  the  greatell 
faifehoods  which  he  impofes  upon  us  miift  bear 
fome  refembhmce  to  tlie  truth,  and  muft  even 
have  a  confiderable  mixture  of  truth  in  them. 
An  author  who  treats  of  natural  phiiofophy,  and 
pretends  to  aifign  the  caufes  of  the  great  phte- 
noniena  of  the  univerle,  pretends  to  give  an 
account  of  tlie  affairs  of  a  very  diftant  countr)', 
concerning  wliich  he  may  tell  us  what  he  pleafes, 
and  as  long  as  his  narration  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  feeniing  poilibility,  he  need  not  de- 
fpair  of  gaining  our  belief.  But  when  he  pro- 
pofes  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  defires  and 
affefibions,  of  our  fentiments  of  approbation  and 
difapprobatioii,  he  pretends  to  give  an  account, 
not  only  of  the  affairs  of  the  very  parilh  that 
we  live  in,  but  of  our  own  domeJlic  concerns. 
Though  here  too,  like  indolent  mailers  who  put 
their  truil  in  a  ffeward  who  deceives  them,  we 
are  very  liable  to  be  impofcd  upon,  yet  we  are 
incapable  of  palling  any  account  which  does 
not  preferve  fome  little  regard  to  tlie  truth. 
Some  of  the  articles,  at  leail,  muft.  be  juft,  and 
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even  thofe  which  are  moil  overcharged  muft  S  B  c  T. 
have  had  fome  foundation,  otherwife  the  fraud  "* 
would  be  detected  even  by  that  carelefs  infpec- 
tion  which  we  ai'e  difpofed  to  give.  The  author 
who  fhould  aflign,  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural 
fentiment,  fome  principle  which  neither  had 
any  connexion  with  it,  nor  refembled  any  other 
principle  which  had  fome  fuch  connexion,  woidd 
appear  abfurd  and  ridiculous  to  the  moil  injudi- 
cious and  unexperienced  reader. 


SBC 
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SECTION  III. 
of  "the  different  systems  which  have  seek 
iohmed    concerning  the  principle   of  ap- 
probation. 

INTRODUCTION. 

AFTER  the  inquiry  concerning  tlie  nature 
of  virtue,  the  next  qnellion  of  importance 
in  Moral  Piiilolbpiiy,  is  concerning  the  principle 
of  approbation,  concerning  the  power  or  faculty 
of  the  mind  wliich  renders  certain  characters 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  us,  makes  us  prefer 
one  tenour  of  conduft  to  anotlier,  denominate 
the  one  right  and  tlie  other  wrong,  and  coniider 
the  one  as  the  objeiSb  of  approbation,  honour, 
and  reward ;  the  otiier  as  that  of  blame,  cen- 
fure,  and  punidiment. 

Three  different  accounts  have  been  given  of 
this  principle  of  approbation.  According  to 
fome,  we  approve  and  difapjirove  both  of  our 
own  adlions  and  of  thofe  of  others,  from  feif- 
love  only,  or  from  fome  view  of  their  tendency 
to  our  own  happincfs  or  difadvantagc:  accord- 
ing to  others,  reafon,  tlie  fame  faculty  by  which 
we  dillinguiflt  between  truth  and  falfehood,  en- 
ables us  to  diftinguilli  between  what  is  fit  and 
imfit  botli  in  afilions  and  aifeftions:  according 
to  others,  tiiis  diflinftion  is  altogether  the  effe6l 
of  immediate  fcntimcnt  and  feeling,  and  arifes 
from  the  iatisiadlion  or  difgull  with  which  the 
4  ™* 
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view  of  certain  a6tions  or  affe£tions  infpires  us.  $  e  c  t; 
Self-love,  reafon,  and  fentiment,  therefore,  are      ^ 
the  three  different   fources  which  have  been 
aifigned  for  the  principle  of  approbation. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  thofe 
different  fyftems,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  deter- 
mination  of  this  fecond  queflion,  though  of  the 
greateil  importance  in  Q)ecuIation,  is  of  none 
in  pra£lice.  The  queflion  concerning  the  nature 
of  virtue  neceffarily  has  fome  influence  upon  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  many  particular 
cafes.  That  concerning  the  principle  of  appro- 
bation can  poffibly  have  no  fuch  effe&t.  Tq 
examine  from  what  contrivance  or  mechanifm 
within,  thofe  different  notions  or  fentiments 
arife,  is  a  mere  matter  of  philofophical  curiofity. 


CHAP.  I. 

Qf  thoje  Syjiems  which  deduce  the  Prmc^le  of 
Approbation  from  Selfiove. 

THOSE  who  account  for. the  principle  of 
approbation  from  felf-love,  do  not  all  acp 
count  for  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  confufion  and  inaccuracy  in  all 
their  different  fyilepis.  According  to  Mr. 
Hobbes,  and  Qiany  of  his  fdUowers*,  man  is 

*  Pbfieivlorfl^  Mandeville. 

driven 
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PART  driven  to  take  refuge  in  fociety,  not  by  any 
natural  love  which  he  bears  to  his  own  kind,  but 
becaufe  without  the  affiftance  of  others  he  is 
incapable  of  fubfiiling  with  eafe  or  iafety.    So* 
ciety,  upon  this  account,  becomes  neceflary  to 
him,  and  whatever  tends  to  its  fupport  and  wd- 
fare,  he  confiders  as  having  a  remote  tendency 
to  his  own  intereil ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  what- 
ever is  likely  to  difturb  or  deilroy  it,  he  regards 
as  in  fome  meafure  hurtful  or  pernicious  to  him- 
felf.     Virtue  is  the  great  fupport,  and  vice  the 
great  difturber  of  human  fociety.     The  former, 
therefore,  is  agreeable,  and  the  latter  ofienfive 
to  every  man ;  as  from  the  one  he  forefees  the 
profperity,  and  from  the  other  the  ruin  and  dil^ 
order  of  what  is  fo  neceflary  for  the  comfort  and 
fecurity  of  his  exiftence. 

That  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote,  and 
of  vice  to  diflurb  the  order  of  fociety,  when  we 
confider  it  coolly  and  philofophically,  refle6b  a 
very  great  beauty  upon  the  one,  and  a  very 
great  deformity  upon  the  oliier,  cannot,  as  I 
have  obferved  upon  a  former  occaQon,  be  called 
in  queftion.  Human  fociety,  when  we  contem- 
plate it  in  a  certain  abilra6i  and  philofbphical 
light,  appears  like  a  great,  an  immenfe  machine, 
whofe  regular  and  harmonious  movements  pnv 
duce  a  thoufand  agreeable  effe^.  As  in  any 
other  beautiful  and  noble  machine  that  was  Ait 
produ6lion  of  human  art,  whatever  tended  to 
tender  its  movements  more  fmooth  and  ^aiy, 
would  derive  a  beauty  from  this  efiedl,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  tended  to  obflru&  them 

would 
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would  di^eafe  upon  thit  account :  fb  virtue,  8  B  c  T. 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  fine  pdiih  to  the  wheels  ,^^_^ 
of  ibciety,  neceflarily  pleafes ;  while  vice,  like 
the  vile  mil,  which  makes  them  jar  and  grate 
upon  one  another,  is  as  neceflarily  offenfive. 
This  account,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  appro- 
bation  and  diiapprobation,  fo  far  as  it  derives 
them  from  a  regard  to  the  order  of  ibciety,  runs 
into  that  principle  which  gives  beauty  to  utility, 
and  which  I  have  explained  upon  a  former  oc« 
cafion ;  and  it  is  from  thence  that  this  fyftem 
dmves  all  that  appearance  of  probability  which 
it  ppfl^es.  When  thofe  authors  defcribe  the 
innumerable  advantages  of  a  cultivated  and 
fecial,  above  a  favage  and  folitary  life  j  when 
they  expatiate  upon  the  neceffity  of  virtue  and 
good  order  for  the  maintenance  of  the  one,  and 
demonftrate  how  infallibly  the  prevalence  of  vice 
and  difobedience  to  the  laws  tend  to  bring  back 
the  other,  the  reader  is  charmed  with  the  novelty 
and  grandeur  of  thole  views  which  they  open  to 
him;  he  fees  plainly  a  new  beauty  in  virtue, 
and  a  new  deformity  in  vice,  which  he  had 
never  taken  notice  of  before,  and  is  commonly 
lb  delighted  with  the  difcovery,  that  fhe  feldom 
takes  time  to  reflect,  that  this  political  view 
having  never  occurred  to  him  in  his  life  before, 
cannot  poffibly  be  the  ground  of  that  approba* 
tion  and  difapprobation>with  which  he  has  al* 
ways  been  accuftomed  to  confider  thofe  different 
qualities. 

When  thofe  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  deduce 
from  felf-love  the  intereft  which  we  take  in  the 
welfare  <^  fbcaety,  and  t^  cfteem  which  upon 

VOL.  u  o  o  that 
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T  that  account  we  bellow  upon  virtue,  they  do 
_i  not  mean,  that  when  we  in  this  age  applaud  the 
virtue  of  Cato,  and  detefl.  the  villany  of  Catiline, 
our  foutinicnts  are  influenced  by  the  notion  of 
any  benefit  we  receive  from  the  one,  or  of  any 
detriment  we  fufter  from  tlie  other.  It  was  not 
becaufo  the  profperity  or  fubverfion  of  fbciety, 
in  tliolc  remote  ages  and  nations,  was  appre- 
hended to  have  any  influence  upon  our  happi- 
ncfs  or  mifcry  in  the  prefent  times  ;  that  accord, 
ing  to  thofe  philol'ophera,  we  efteemed  the 
virtuous,  and  blamed  the  diforderly  cbaraSer. 
They  never  imagined  that  our  fentiments  were 
influenced  by  any  benerit  or  damage  which  we 
fnppoled  aiSlually  to  redound  to  us,  from  eitherj 
but  by  that  wliich  might  have  redounded  to  us, 
liad  we  lived  in  thofe  diftant  ages  and  countries; 
or  by  tliat  which  might  ftill  redound  to  us,  if  in 
our  own  times  we  (honld  meet  with  characters 
of  the  fame  kind.  Tiie  idea,  in  fliort,  which 
tliofe  authors  were  groping  about,  but  which 
they  were  never  able  to  unfold  diftinflly,  was 
that  indircft  fympathy  which  we  feel  with  the 
gratitude  or  refcntment  of  thofe  who  received 
the  benetit  or  I'uilered  the  damage  refulting  from 
fuch  oppofitccharaftcrs  :  and  it  was  this  which 
they  were  indillin6tly  pointing  at,  when  they 
faid,  that  it  was  not  the  thought  of  what  we  had 
gained  or  fufl^'ered  whicli  prompted  our  applaufd 
or  indignation,  but  the  conception  or  imagiaa* 
tion  of  what  we  might  gain  or  fuffer  if  we  were 
to  adl  in  fociety  with  fuch  aflbciates. 

Sympathy,  however,  cannot,  in  any  lenfe,  be 
regarded  as  a  fclfifli  principle.     ^Vllen  I  fympa- 

tbize 
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ihize  with  your  forrow  or  your  indignation,  it  8  B_c  T. 
may  be  pretended,  indeed,  that  my  emotion  is 
founded  in  felf-love,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  bring- 
kkg  your  cafe  home  to  myfelf,  from  putting 
myfelf  in  your  iituation,  and  thence  conceiving 
what  I  (hould  feel  in  the  like  circumflances« 
But  though  fympathy  is  very  properly  faid  to 
arife  from  an  imaginary  change  of  fituations 
with  the  perfon  principally  concerned,  yet  this 
imaginary  change  is  not  fuppofed  to  happen  to 
me  in  my  own  perfon  and  character,  but  in  that 
of  the  perfon  with  whom  I  lympathize.  Wliea 
I  condole  with  you  for  the  lofs  of  your  only  fon, 
in  order  to  enter  into  your  grief  I  do  not  con- 
fider  what  I,  a  perfoi^  of  fuch  a  charaS:er  and 
profeffion,  fliould  fuffer,  if  I  had  a  fon,  and  if 
that  fon  was  unfortunately  to  die :  but  I  con- 
fider  what  I  fliould  fuffer  if  I  was  really  you,  and 
I  not  only  change  circumilances  with  you,  but  I 
change  perfons  and  -chara6lers.  My  grief^ 
therefore,  is  entirely  upon  your  account,  and  not 
in  the  leaft  upon  my  own.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
in  the  leail  felfifli.  How  can  that  be  regarded  as 
a  felfifli  paffion,  which  does  not  arife  even  from  the 
imagination  of  any  thing  that  has  befallen,  or 
that  relates  to  myfelf,  in  my  own  proper  perfon 
and  chara&er,  but  which  is  entirely  occupied 
about  what  rdates  to  you  ?  A  man  may  iympa- 
thize  with  a  woman  in  child-bed  ^  though  it  is 
impoflible  that  he  fliould  conceive  himfelf  as 
fuffering  her  pains  in  bis  own  proper  perfon  and 
chara&er.    That  whole  account  of  human  na- 

o  o  a  ture. 
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PART  ^^^  however,  which  deduces  all  fentiiii^lts  ud 
vn.  affe6Uons  from  felf-love,  which  has  made  & 
much  noife  in  the  world,  but  which,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  yet  been  fuUy  and  diftind^ 
explained,  feems  to  me  to  have  arifen  from  fome 
confufed  mifapprehenfion  of  the  lyflem  of  fym« 
pathy. 


CHAP.  II. 

Ofthofe  Sjjiftems  wJUch  make  Req/bn  the  Princifk 

of  Approbation. 

YT  is  weU  known  to  have  been  the  do£trine<tf 
^  Mr.  (lobbes,  that  a  flate  of  nature  is  a  flate 
of  war ;  and  that  antecedent  to  'the  inftitution 
of  civil  government,  there  could  be  no  ikf^  « 
peaceable  fociety  among  men.  To  preienre 
fociety,  therefore,  according  to  him,  was  to 
fupport  civil  government,  and  to  deftroy  civQ 
government  was  the  fame  thing  as  to  put  an 
end  to  fociety.  But  the  exiftence  of  civil 
government  depends  upon  the  obedience  that 
is  paid  to  the  fupreme  magiflrate.  The  moment 
he  ^lofes  his  authority,  all  government  is  at  an 
end.  As  felf-prefervation,  therefore,  teaches 
men  to  applaud  whatever  tends  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  fociety,  and  to  blame  whatever  is 
likely  to  hurt  it ;  fo  the  fame  principle,  if  they 
w6uld  think  and  fpeak  confiftently,  oagfat  to 
teach    them    to    applaud  upon   dU   oocafions 

obedi- 
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obedience  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  to  blatne  S  £  c  l^« 
all  diibbedience  and  rebellion.  The  very  ideas  ^* 
of  laudable  and  blamable,  ought  to  be  the 
lame  with  thofe  of  obedience  and  difobedience. 
The  laws  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  fi)le  ultimate- 
flandards  of  what  was  jufl  and  unjufl,  of  whal- 
was  right  and  wrong. 

It  was  the  avowed  intention  of  Mr.  Hobbes, 
by  propagating  thefe  notions,  to  lubjeft  the' 
confciences  of  men  immediately  to  the  civil, 
and  not  to  the  ecclefiaftical  powers^  whole 
turbulence  and  ambition,  he  had  been  taught, 
by  the  example  of  his  own  times,  to  regard 
as  the  principal  fource  of  the  dilbrders  of 
fociety.  His  doctrine,  upon  this  account,  wa§^ 
peculiarly  offenfive  to  theologians,  who  accord-^ 
ingly  did  not  fail  to  vent  their  indignation 
zgaioA  him  with  great  Bfyerity  and  bittemefii. 
It  was  likewife  offenfive  to  all  found  moralifts, 
ad  it  fuppofed  that  there  was  no  natural  di£* 
tindtion  between  right  and  wrong,  that  thefe 
were  mutable  and  changeable,  and  depended 
upon  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  the  civil  magi£> 
trate.  This  account  of  things,  therefore,  was^ 
attacked  from  all  quarters,  and  by  all  forts  of 
weapons,  by  fober  reafon  as  well  as  by  furious 
declamation. 

In  order  to  confute  fo  odious  a  do6lrine,  it 
was  neceflary  to  prove,  that  antecedent  to  M 
law  or  pofitive  inftitution,  the  mind  was  naturally^ 
endowed  with  a  faculty,  by  which  it  diftin* 
guifiied  in  certain  actions  and  affe£lions,  the 
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T  qualities  of  right,  laudable,  and  virtuous,  and 
^  in  Others  tiiofe  of  wrong,  blamaWe,  and  \icious. 

Law,  it  was  juftly  obferved  by  Dr.  Cud- 
■\vorth  *,  could  not  be  the  original  fource  of 
thofe  diftinftions ;  fince  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  fuch  a  law,  it  mull  either  be  right  to  obey  it, 
and  wrong  to  tUfobey  it,  or  indifferent  whether 
we  obeyed  it,  or  difobcycd  it.  That  law  which 
it  was  indiflerent  whether  we  obeyed  or  dif- 
obeyed,  could  not,  it  was  evident,  be  the  fource 
of  thoie  diftintlilions  j  neitlier  coiUd  that  which 
it  was  right  to  obey  and  wrong  to  difobcy, 
fmce  even  this  ftill  fuppofed  the  antecedent 
notions  or  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
obedience  to  the  law  was  conformable  to  the 
idea  of  right,  and  difobedience  to  that  of 
wrong. 

Since  the  mind,  tlierefore,  had  a  notion  of 
thofe  diltindlions  antecedent  to  all  law,  it  feemed 
neceflUriJy  to  follow,  tliat  it  derived  this  notion 
from  reafon,  which  pointed  out  the  diiference 
between  riglit  and  wrong,  in  the  fame  manner 
in  which  it  did  that  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  :  and  this  conchifion,  which,  though  true 
in  foine  refpcfl-s,  is  rather  hafty  in  others,  was 
more  eafily  received  at  a  time  when  the  abdra^ 
fcienre  of  human  nature  was  but  in  its  infancy, 
and  beibrc  the  diftinfil  offices  and  powers  of 
the  different  faculties  of  the  human  mind  had 
been  carefully  examined  and  diilinguiihed  &om 
one    another.      When    this    controverly    with 
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Mr.  Hobbes  was  carried  on  with  the  greateft  S  E_c  T^ 
warmth  and  keennefs,  no  other  faculty  liad 
been  thought  of  from  which  any  fuch  ideas 
could  poflibly  be  fuppofed  to  arife.  It  became 
at  this  time,  therefore,  the  popular  doctrine, 
that  the  eflence  of  virtue  and  vice  did  not  confift 
in  the  conformity  or  difagreement  *  of  human 
actions  with  the  law  of  a  fuperior,  but  in  their 
conformity  or  difagreement  with  reafon,^  which 
was  thus  confidered  as  the  original  fource  and 
principle  of  approbation  and  dilapprobation. 

That  virtue  confifls  in  conformity  to  reafon^ 
is  true  in  fome  refpe^ls,  and  this  faculty  may 
%«ery  juftly  be  confidered  as,  in  fome  fenfe,  the 
fource  and  principle  of  approbation  and  diC'. 
approbation,  and  of  all  folid  judgments  con* 
oeming  right  and  wrong.  It  is  by  reafon  that 
we  difcover  thofe  general  rules  of  juftice  by 
which 'we  ought  to  regulate  our  a6tions :  and  it 
is  by  the  fame  faculty  that  we  form  thofe  more 
vague  and  indeterminate  ideas  of  what  is. 
prudent,  of  what  is  decent,  of  what  is  generoua 
or  noble,  which  we  carry  conftantly  about  with 
us,,  and  according  to  which  we  endeavour,  aa 
well  as  we  can,  to  model  the  tenor  of  our; 
conduct.  The  general  maxims  of  morality  are 
formed,  like  all  other  general  maxims,  from 
experience  and  indu3;ion.  We  obferve  in  a 
great  variety  of  particular  cafes  what  pleafes  or 
difpleafes  our  moral  faculties,  what  thefe  ap* 
prove  or  diiapprove  of,  and,  by  induction  from 
this  experience,  we  eftabliih  thofe  general  rules* 
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PART  But  indu6tion  is  ialways  regarded  as  one  cf  the 
^^  operations  of  reafon*  From  reaibn^  therefore, 
we  are  very  properly  iaid  to  derive  all  thofe 
general  maxims  and  ideas.  It  is  by  thele, 
however,  that  we  regulate  the  greater  part  of 
our  moral  judgments,  which  would  be  extremdy 
uncertain  and  precarious  if  they  dq>ended 
altogether  upon  what  is  liable  to  fo  many  van* 
ations  as  immediate  fentiment  and  feelii^^ 
which  the  different  flates  of  health  and  humour 
are  capable  of  altering  ibeflentially.  AseurmcA 
folid  judgments,  therefore,  with  regard  to  right 
and  wrong,  are  regulated  by  maxims  and  ideas 
derived  from  an  indi^ion  of  reafbn,  virtue  may 
very  properly  be  £ud  to  confift  in  a  confonnily 
to  reafon,  and  fo  &r  this  &culty  may  be  coft< 
fldered  as  the  fource  and  principle  of  approhft* 
tion  and  diiapprobation. 

But  though  reafon  is  undoubtedly  the  fource 
of  the  general  rules  of  morality,  and  of  all  the 
moral  judgments  which  we  form  by  means  of 
them ;  it  is  altogether  abfurd  and  unintelligible 
to  fuppofe  that  the  firil  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  can  be  derived  fircun  reafon,  even  in  thofe 
particular  cafes  upon  the  experience  of  which 
the  general  rules  are  formed.  Thefe  firft  pu-. 
ceptions,  as  well  as  all  other  experim^its  upon 
which  any  general  rules  are  founded,  cannot 
be  the  object  of  reafbn,  but  of  immediate 
fenfe  smd  feeling.  It  is  by  finding  in  a  vaCL 
variety  of  inftances  that  one  tenor  of  condu& 
eonftantly  pleafes  in  ^  certaii\  manner,  and 
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that  another  as  conftantly  diQ>leafes  the  mlnd^  S  :ejc  T^ 
that  we  form  the  general  rules  of  morality •. 
But  reafim  cannot  render  any  particular  obje^ 
either  agreeable  or  diiagreeable  to  the  mind  for 
its  own  lake.     Reaibn  may  fhow  that  this  objedt 
is  the  means  of  obtaining  fbme  other  whidi  i& 
naturally  either  pleafing  or  diQileafing,  and  m 
this  manner  may  render  it  either  agreeable  or 
diiagreeable  for  the  fake   of  fomething  elfe. 
But  nothing  can  be  agreeable  or  diiagreeable 
for  its  own  fake,  which  is  not  rendered  fuch 
by  immediate  fenfe  and  feeling.      If  virtue^ 
therefore,  in  every  particular  inilance,  nece£« 
iarily  pleafes  for  its  own  iake,  and. if  vice  as 
certainly  dii^leafes  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  reafon^ 
but  immediate  fenfe  and  feeling,  which,  in  this 
manner,  reconciles  us  to  the  one,  and  alienates 
us  from  the  other. 

Pleafure  and  pain  are  the  great  obje^  of 
defire  and  averfion :  but  thefe  are  diilinguiihed 
not  by  reafon,  but  by  immediate  fenfe  and 
feeling.  If  virtue,  therefore,  be  defirable  for 
.  its  own  fake,  and  if  vice  be,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  obje6fc  of  averfion,  it  cannot  be  reafon 
which  originally  diflinguifhes  thofe  different 
qualities,  but  immediate  fenfe  and  feeling. 

As  reafon,  however,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  may 
jufHy  be  confidered  as  the  princi{de  of  approba- 
tion and  diiapprobation,  thefe  fentiments  were^ 
through  inattention,  long  regarded  as  originally 
flowing  from  the  operations  of  this  &culty. 
Dr.  Hutchefon  had  the  merit  of  being  the  firft 
who  diflinguiihed  with  any  degree  of  precifion 
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p  A  R  T  in  what  re(pe€l  all  moral  diftindioos  may  be 
^^*  laid  to  arife  from  reafon,  and  in  what  rdTpeft 
they  are  founded  upon  immediate  fenfe  and 
feeling.  In  his  illuflrations  upon  the  morab 
fenfe  he  has  explained  this  fo  fully,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  ib  unanfwerably,  that,  tf  any  contro- 
verfy  is  ftill  kept  up  about  diis  fubje^,  I  can 
impute  it  to  nothing,  but  either  to  inattention 
to  what  that  gentleman  has  written,  or  to  a 
fuperllitious  attachment  to  certain  forms  of 
expreffion,  a  weaknefe  not  very  uncommon 
among  the  learned,  efpecially  in  fubjeds  fo 
deeply  interefling  as  the  prefent,  in  which  a 
man  of  virtue  is  often  loath  to  abandon,  even 
the  propriety  of  a  fingle  phrafe  which  he  has 
been  accuftomed  to. 


CHAP.    IIL 

Ofthoje  Syjiems  "which  make  Sentiment  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Approbation. 

THOSE  fyftems  which  make  fentiment  the 
principle  of  approbation  may  be  divided 
into  two  different  clafles. 

I.  According  to  fome  the  principle  of  appro- 
bation is  founded  upon  a  fentiment  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  upon  a  particular  power  of  perception 
exerted  by  the  mind  at  the  view  of  certain 
a6lions  or  affections ;  fome  of  which  afie6iing 
this  faculty  in  an   agreeable  and  others  in  a 
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di&gre^ble  manner,  the  former  are  flamped  S  £  c  T. 
with  the  charaAers  of  right,  laudable,  and 
virtuous ;  the  latter  with  thofe  of  wrong,  blam- 
able,  and  vicious.  This  fentiment  being  of  a 
peculiar  nature  diftindl  from  every  other,  and 
the  eSeSt  of  a  particular  power  of  perception^ 
they  give  it  a  particular  name,  and  call  it  a 
moral  fenfe. 

IL  According  to  others,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  principle  of  approbation,  there  is  no 
occafion  for  fuppofing  any  new  power  of  per* 
ception  which  had  never  been  heard  of  before : 
Nature,  they  imagine,  a£ts  here,  as  in  all  other 
cafes,  with  the  flri6te(l  oeconomy,  and  produces 
a  multitude  of  efieS^s  from  one  and'  the  fame 
caufe ;  and  iympathy,  a  power  which  has  always 
been  taken  notice  of,  and  with  which  the  mind 
is  manifelUy  endowed,  is,  they  think,  fufficient 
Jlo  account  for  all  the  efkSts  afcribed  to  this 
peculiar  faculty, 

I.  Dr.  Hutchefon  *  had  been  at  great  pains 
to  prove  that  the  principle  of  approbation  was 
not  founded  on  felf-love.  He  had  demonilrated 
too  that  it  could  not  arife  from  any  operation 
of  reafon.  Nothing  remained,  he  thought,  but 
to  fuppofe  it  a  faculty  of  a  peculiar  kind,  with 
which  Nature  had  endowed  the  human  mind, 
in  order  to  produce  this  one  particular  and 
important  effect.  When  felf-love  and  reafon 
were  both  excluded,  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
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PART  that  there  was  any  other  known  fkculty  <^  the 
^^   ,  mind  which  could  in  any  re^peSt  aniwer  this 
purpofe. 

This  new  power  of  perception  he  called  a 
moral  fenfe,  and  fuppofed  it  to  be  ibmewlnt 
analogous  to  the  external  fenfes.  As  the  bodies 
around  us,  by  alBeAing  thefe  in  a  certain  man* 
ner,  appear  to  pofleis  the  different  qualities  of 
found,  talle,  odour,  c(^our ;  fo  the  various 
affe6tions  of  the  human  mind,  by  touching  this 
particular  faculty  in  a  certam  manner,  aj^ear 
to  poflefs  the  difierent  qualities  of  amiable  and 
odious,  of  virtuous  and  vicious,  of  right  and 
wroi^* 

The  various  fenfes  or  powers  of  perceptaon  •^^ 
from  which  the  human  mind  derives  nil  its 
fimple  ideas,  were,  according  to  thie  fyflem, 
of  two  different  kinds,  of  which  the  one  were 
called  the  direfil  or  antecedent,  the  othe'r,  the 
reflex  or  confequent  fenfes.  The  direft  fenfes 
were  thofe  faculties  from  which  the  mind  derived 
the  perception  of  fuch  fpecies  of  things  as  did 
not  prefuppofe  the  antecedent  perception  of  any 
other.  Thus  founds  and  colours  were  objefts 
of  the  direS:  fenfes.  To  hear  a  found  or  to  fee 
a  colour  does  not  prefuppofe  the  antecedent 
perception  of  any  other  quality  or  obje6L  The 
reflex  or  confequent  fenfes,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  thofe  faculties  from  which  the  mind 
derived  the  perception  of  fuch  fpecies  of  things 
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as  prefuppoied  the  antecedent  perception  of  S  £  c  T» 
ibme  other.  Thus  harmony  and  beauty  were  ™* 
objedts  of  the  reflex  fenfes.  In  order  to  per- 
ceive the  harmony  of  a  found,  or  the  beauty  of 
a  colour,  we  mull  firil  perceive  the  found  or  the 
colour.  The  moral  fenfe  was  confidered  as  a 
faculty  of  this  kind.  That  faculty,  which 
Mr.  Locke  calls  refle^on,  and  from  which  he 
derived  the  fimple  ideas  of  the  different  paflions 
and  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hutchefon,  a  direS:  internal  fenfe. 
That  faculty  again  by  which  we  perceived  the 
beauty  or  deformity,  the  virtue  or  vice  of  thofe 
different  paflions  and  emotions,  was  a  reflex, 
internal  fenfe. 

Dr.  Hutchefon  endeavoured  fUll  further  to 
fupport  this  doctrine,  by  fhewing  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  that  the 
mind  was  endowed  with  a  variety  of  other  reflex 
fenfes  exa6ily  fimilar  to  the  moral  fenfe ;  fuch 
as  a  fenfe  of  beauty  and  deformity  in  external 
obje6):s;  a  public  fenfe,  by  which  we  fympa- 
thize  with  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  a  fenfe  of  fhame  and  honour,  and  a 
fenfe  of  ridicule. 

But  notwithflanding  all  the  pains  which  this 
ingenious  philolbpher  has  taken  to  prove  that 
the  principle  of  approbation  is  founded  in  a 
peculiar  power  of  perception,  fomewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  external  fenfes,  there  are  fbme 
confequences,  which  he  acknowledges  to  follow 
from  this  jdo^lrine,  that  will,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  fuflicient  confutation  of  It. 
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T  Tlie  qualities,  he  allows  ",  which  belong  to  the 
_^  objects  of  any  fenfe,  cannot,  without  the 
greateft.  abfurdity,  be  afcribed  to  the  fenfe 
itfelf.  Who  ever  thought  of  calling  the  fenfe  of 
feeing  black  or  white,  the  fenfe  of  hearing  loud 
or  low,  or  the  fenfe  of  tailing  fweet  or  bitter? 
And,  accortiing  to  him,  it  is  equally  abfurd  to 
call  our  moral  faculties  virtuous  or  \iciou3, 
morally  good  or  evil.  Thefe  qualities  belong 
to  the  objeels  of  ttiofe  faculties,  not  to  tlie  fa- 
culties themlelves.  If  any  man,  therefore,  was 
fo  abfurdly  conftituted  as  to  approve  of  cruelly 
and  injullice  as  the  higheft  virtues,  and  to  dif- 
approve  of  equity  and  humanity  as  the  moft 
pitiful  vices,  fuch  a  conllitution  of  mind  might 
indeed  be  regarded  as  inconvenient  both  to  the 
individual  aiul  to  the  fociety,  and  likewife  as 
llrange,  furpriling,  and  unnatural  in  itl'elf ;  but 
it  could  not,  without  tlie  greatefl  abfurdity,  be 
denominated  vicious  or  morally  evil. 

Yet  furcly  if  we  faw  any  man  Jhouting  with 
admiration  and  appiaufe  at  a  barbarous  and  un- 
merited execution,  which  fome  infolent  tyrant 
had  ordered,  we  fliould  not  think  we  were  guilty 
of  any  great  abfurdity  in  denominating  this  be- 
haviour villous  and  morally  evil  in  the  highell 
degree,  tliough  it  expreifed  nothing  but  de- 
praved moral  faculties,  or  an  abfurd  approbation 
of  this  horrid  a6lion,  as  of  what  was  noble,  mag- 
nanimous, and  great.    Our  heart,  I  imagine,  at 
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the  fight  of  fuch  a  fpe6tator,  would  forget  for  a  8  B  c  T» 
while  its  fyhipathy  with  the  fufferer,  and  feel 
nothing  but  horror  and  deteflation,  at  the 
thought  of  fo  execrable  a  wretch.  We  (liould 
abominate  him  even  more  than  the  tyrant  who 
might  be  goaded  on  by  the  (Irong  paflions  of 
jealoufy,  fear,  and  refentment,  and  upon  that 
account  be  more  excufable.  But  the  fentimcnts 
of  the  fpe6tator  would  appear  altogether  without 
caufe  or  motive,  and  therefore  mod  perfe6lly 
and  completely  detellable.  There  is  no  per* 
verfion  of  fentiment  or  affection  which  our  heart 
would  be  more  averfe  to  enter  into,  or  which  it 
would  rejeft  with  greater  hatred  and  indigna* 
tion  than  one  of  this  kind ;  and  fo  far  from  re- 
garding fuch  a  conllitution  of  mind  as  being 
merely  fomething  ftrange  or  inconvenient,  and 
not  in  any  refpe£l  vicious  or  morally  evil,  we 
fliould  rather  confider  it  as  the  very  lafl  and 
mod  dreadful  ftage  of  moral  depravity. 

Correal  moral  fentiments,  on  the  contrary, 
naturally  appear  in  fome  degree  laudable  and 
morally  good*  The  man,  whofe  cenfure  and 
applauie  are  upon  all  occafions  fuited  with  th^ 
greateft  accuracy  to  the  value  or  unworthineis 
€(f  the  objed,  feems  to  deferve  a  degree  even  of 
moral  approbation.  We  admire  the  delicate 
^ecifion  of  his  moral  fentiments:  they  lead  our 
own  judgmental,  and,  upon  account  of  their  un- 
comoioQ  and  furprifing  juftnels,  they  even  excite 
our  wonder  and  applaufe.  We  cannot  mdeed 
be  ahrayi  (lire  that  the  conduct  of  fiich  zpertm 
would  be  in  any  relpe^t  correfpondeot  to  the 
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FART  precifion  and  accuracy  of  his  ju^meuts  con^ 
y^  ,  cemiBg  the  conduct  of  others.  Virtue  requires 
habit  and  refblution  of  mind,  as  well  as  delicicy 
of  fentiment;  and  unfortunately  the  former 
qualities  are  fometimes  wanting,  where  the 
latter  is  in  the  greateil  perfe6tion.  This  dilpo- 
fition  of  mind,  however,  though  it  may  feme- 
times  be  attended  with  imperfections,  is  incom- 
patible with  any  thing  that  is  grofily  criminal, 
and  is  the  happieft  foundation  upon  which  the 
fuperllru&ure  of  perfect  virtue  can  be  built 
There  are  many  men  who  mean  very  well,  and 
ferioufly  purpofe  to  do  what  they  think  their  du^, 
who  notwithilanding  are  difagreeable  on  account 
of  the  coarfenefs  of  their  moral  fentiments. 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  though  the  prin- 
ciple of  approbation  is  not  founded  upon  any 
power  of  perception  that  is  in  any  xefyeSt 
analogous  to  the  external  fenfes,  it  may  ftill 
be  founded  upon  a  peculiar  fentiment  which 
anfwers  this  one  particular  purpofe  and  no 
other.  Approbation  and  difapprobation,  it 
may  be  pretended,  are  certain  feelings  or  emo- 
tions which  arife  in  the  mind  upon  the  view  of 
different  charadlers  and  a6lions  ;  and  as  refent- 
ment  might  be  called  a  fenfe  of  injuries,  or  gra- 
titude a  fenfe  of  benefits,  fo  thefe  may  very  pro- 
perly receive  the  name  of  a  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  of  a  moral  fenfe. 

But  this  account  of  things,  though  it  may  not 
be  liable  to  the  fame  objedlions  with  the  fore- 
going, is  expofed  to  others  which  are  equally 
unanfwerable. 

Firft 
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'  Firft  of  all,  wliatever  variations  any  particular  SECT, 
emotion  may  undergo,   it  Hill  preferves  the  ,    ™;^ 
general  features  which  diflinguifh  it  to  be  an 
emotion  of  fuch  a  kind,  and  thefe  general  fea^ 
tures  are  always  more  (Iriking  and  remarkable 
thmn  any  variation  which  it  may  undergo  in 
particular  cafes.     Thus  anger  is  an  emotion  of 
a  particular  kind :  and  accordingly  its  general 
fbatures  are  always  more  diftinguiihable  than 
all  the  variations  it  undergoes  in  particidar 
cafes.     Anger  againfl  a  man  is,  no  doubt,  fome^* 
what  different  from  anger  againfl  a  woman,  and 
that  again  from  anger  againfl  a  child.     In  each 
of  thofe  three  cafes,  the  general  pafTion  of  anger 
receives  a  different  modification  from  the  par- 
ticular character  of  its  obje6l,  as  may  eafily  be 
obferved  by  the  attentive.     But  flill  the  general 
features  of  the  paflion  predominate  in  all  theie 
caies«     To  diflinguifh  thefe,  requires  no  nice 
obfervation :  a  very  delicate  attention,  on  the 
contrary,  is  neceffary  to  difcover  their  varia- 
tions :  every  body  takes  notice  of  the  former  j 
fiuurce  any  body  obferves  the  latter.     If  appro- 
bation and  difapprobation,  therefore,  were,  like 
gratitude  and  refentment,  emotions  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  diflindl  from  every  other,  we  fhould 
expedt  that  in  all  the  variations  which  either  of 
Aem  might  undergo,  it  would  flill  retain  the 
general  features  which  mark  it  to  be  an  emotion 
of  fuch  a  particular  kind,  clear,  plain,  and  eafily 
diftinguifliabie.     But  in  fa6l  it  happens  quite 
otberwife.    If  we  attend  to  what  we  really  feel 
VOL.  I.  p  p  wheQ 
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PART  when  upon  different  occafions  we  either  apprm'e- 
^^'  or  dii^pprove,  we  ihall  find  that  our  emotion  in 
one  cafe  is  often  totally  diflerent  from  that  in 
another,  and  that  no  common  features  can  pof- 
fibly  be  difcovered  between  them.  Thus  the 
approbation  with  which  we  view  a  tender,  deli* 
cate,  and  humane  fentiment,  is .  quite  different 
firom  that  with  which  we  are  llruck  by  one  that 
appears  great,  daring,  and  magnanimous.  Our 
approbation  of.  both  may,  upon  different  occa- 
fions, be  perfe6t  and  entire  ;  but  we  are  foflened 
by  the  one,  and  we  are  elevated  by  the  other, 
and  there  is  no  fort  of  refomblance  between  the 
emotions  which  they  excite  in  us.  But,  accord* 
ing  to  that  fyfi:em  which  I  have  been  endea*» 
vouring  to  efiablifli,  tliis  mufi.  neceflkrily  be  the 
cafe.  As  the  emotions  of  tlie  perfon  w*hom  we 
approve  of,  are,  in  thofe  two  cafes,  quite  oppo* 
fite  to  one  another,  and  as  our  approbation  arifes 
from  fympathy  with  thofe  oppotite  emotions, 
what  we  feel  upon  the  one  occafion,  can  have 
no  fort  of  relemblance  to  what  we  feel  upon  the 
other.  But  this  could  not  happen  if  approba* 
tion  confifi^ed  in  a  peculiar  emotion  which  had 
notliing  in  common  with  the  fentiments  we  ap- 
proved of,  but  which  arofe  at  the  view  of  thofe 
fentiments,  like  any  other  paffion  at  the  \iew  of 
its  proper  objeft.  The  fame  thing  holds  true 
with  regard  to  difapprobation.  Our  horror  for 
cruelty  has  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  our  con-^ 
tempt  for  mean-fpiritednefs.  It  is  quite  a  dif«^ 
ferent  fpecies  of  difcord  which  we  feel  at  the 

view 
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View  of  thofe  two  different  vices,  between  our  s  E  c  T* 
own  minds  and  thofe  of  the  perfbn  whole  fenti*      ™* 
ments  and  behaviour  we  confiden 

Secondly,  I  have  abready  obferved,  that  not 
only  the  different  paffions  or  affe^ions  of  the 
human  mind  which  are  approved  or  diiapproved 
of,  appear  morally  good  or  evil,  but  that  pr<^r 
and  improper  approbation  appear,  to  our  natural 
ientiments,  to  be  ilamped  with  the  fame  cha<» 
ra6lers.  I  would  afk,  therefore,  how  it  is,  that^ 
according  to  this  fyilem,  we  approve  or  diiap«< 
prove  of  proper  or  improper  approbation  ?  To 
this  queflion  there  is,  I  iipagine,  but  one  reafon«^ 
able  anlwer,  which  can  poffibly  be  given.  It 
mud  be  faid,  that  when  the  approbation  with 
wliich  our  neighbour  regards  the  conduA  of  9 
third  perfon  coincides  with  our  own,  we  approve 
of  his  approbation,  and  confider  it  as,  in  fome 
meafure,  morally  good  ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  it  does  not  coincide  with  our  own 
fentiments,  we  difapprove  of  it,  and  confider  it 
as,4n  fome  meafure,  morally  evil.  It  muft  be 
allowed,  therefore,  that,  at  leafl  in  this  one  cafe, 
the  coincidence  or  oppofition  of  fentiments,  be- 
tween the  obferver  and  the  perfon  obferved,  con- 
flitutes  moral  approbation  or  difapprobation. 
And  if  it  does  fo  in  this  one  cafe,  I  would  afk, 
why  not  in  every  other?  to  what  purpofe 
imagine  a  new  power  of  perception  in  order  to 
account  for  thofe  fentiments  ? 

Againft  every  account  of  the  principle  of  ap- 
probation, which  makes  it  depend  upon  a  pecu- 
liar  fentiment,    diftinft   from  every  other,   I 

p  p  2  would 
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PART  would  objeSt ;  that  it  is  llrange  that  this  fenti* 
^   ,  ment,  which  Providence  undoubtedly  intended 
to  be  the  governing  principle  of  human  nature^ 
liiould  hitherto  have  been  fo  little  taken  notice 
of,  as  not  to  have  got  a  name  in  any  language. 
The  w<nrd  Moral  Senfe  is  of  very  late  formation, 
and  cannot  yet  be  confidered  as  making  part  of 
the  Englifli  tongue.  The  word  Approbation  has 
but  within  thefe  few  years  been  appropriated  to 
denote  peculiarly  any  thing  of  this  kind.    In 
propriety  of  language  we  approve  of  whatever 
is  entirdy  to  our  iatisfa^on,  of  the  form  of  s 
building,  of  the  contrivance  of  a  machine,  of  the 
flavour  of  a  difli  of  meat.    The  word  Confcience 
does  not  immediately  denote  any  moral  faculty 
by  which  we  approve  or  diiapprove.   Confcience 
fiippofes,  indeed,  Uie  exiflence  of  fome  fuch 
faculty,  and  properly  fignifies  our  confciouihels 
of  having  a£ted  agreeably  or  contrary  to  its 
directions.     When  love,  hatred,  joy,   forrow, 
gratitude,  refentment,  with  fo  many  other  paf- 
(ions  which  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  the  fubje6ts  of 
this  principle,  have  niade  themfelves  confider- 
able  enough  to  get  titles  to  know  them  by,  is  it 
not  furprifing  that  th6  fovereign  of  them  all 
(hould  hitherto  have  been  fo  little  heeded,  that, 
a  few  philofophers  excepted,  nobody  has  yet 
thought  it  worth  while  to  bellow  a  name  upon 
it. 

When  we  approve  of  any  chara6ter  or  a^on, 
the  fentiments  which  we  feel,  are,  according  to 
the  foregoing  (yftem,  derived  from  four  (burces, 
which  are  in  fome  reipe^s  different  from  (me 

another. 
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another.    Hrft,  we  iyrapathize  with  the  motives  S  I  ^ 
of  the  agent;  fecondly,  we  enter  into  the  gratt<* 
tude  of  thofe  who  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
adtions;  thirdly,  we  obferve  that  his  conduft 
has  been  agreeable  to  the  general  rules  by  which 
thofe  two  iympathies  generally  a£t ;  and,  laft  of 
all,  when  we  confider  fuch  a£i;ions  as  making 
a  part  of  a  lyftem  of  behaviour  which  tends  to 
promote  the  happinefs  either  of  the  individual  or 
of  the  fociety,  they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty 
from  this  utility,  not  unlike  that  which  we  a£> 
cribe  to  any  well-contrived  machine.    After  de^ 
du6iing,  in  any  one  particular  cafe,  all  that  muft 
be  acknowledged  to  proceed  from  fcnne  <me  or 
other  of  thefe  four  principles,  I  fhould  be  glad 
to  know  what  remains,  and  I  fhall  freely  alloW 
this  overplus  to  be  afcribed  to  a  moral  fenfe,  or 
to  any  other  peculiar  faculty,  provided  any  body 
will  afcertain  precifely  what  this  overplus  is. 
It  might  be  expefled,  perhaps,  that  if  there  was 
any  fuch  peculiar  principle,  fuch  as  this  moral 
fenfe  is  fuppofed  to  be,  we  fhould  feel  it,  in  fome 
particular  cafes,  feparated  and  detached  from 
every  other,  as  we  often  feel  joy,  fbrrow,  hope^ 
and  fear,  pure  and  unmixed  with  any  other  emo- 
tion.   This,  however,  I  imagine,  cannot  even 
be  pretended.    I  have  never  heard  any  inftance 
alleged  in  which  this  principle  could  be  faid  to 
exert  itfelf  alone  and  unmixed  with  fympathy  or 
antipathy,  with  gratitude  or  refentment,  with 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  any  a£tion  to  an  eflablifhed  rule,  or  laft 
of  all  with  that  general  tafle  for  beauty  and 

p  p  3  order 
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PART  order  which  is  excited  by  inanimated  as  well  as 
^^*     hy  animated  obje6ts. 

II.  There  is  another  fyHem  which  attempts 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral  fentir 
ments  from  fympathy,  diftindl  from  that  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eflablifh.  It  is 
that  which  places  virtue  in  utility,  and  accounts 
fqr  the  pleafure  with  which  the  fpe&ator  furveys 
the  utility  of  any  quality  from  fympathy  with 
the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  are  affe6led  by  it 
This  fympathy  is  different  both  from  that  by 
which  we  enter  into  the  motives  of  the  agent, 
and  from  that  by  which  we  go  along  i^ith  the 
gratitude  of  the  perfons  who  are  benefited  by 
his  a&ions.  It  is  the  fame  principle  with  th^t 
by  which  we  approve  of  a  well  contrived  ma- 
chine. But  no  machine  can  be  the  object  of 
either  of  thofe  two  lafl  mentioned  fympathies. 
I  have  already,  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  dif- 
courfe,  given  fome  account  of  this  fyflera. 


SEG 
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SECTION   IV. 

4^1^   THE   MANNER  IN  WHICU   DIFFERENT  AUTIfOES 
HAVE    TREATED    OF   THE  PRACTICAL   RULES   OP 

•         •  *  ft 

MORALITY. 

IT  was  obferved  in  the  third  part  of  this  dif-  S 
courfe,  that  the  rules  of  juftice  are  the  only  ^ 
rules  of  morality  which  are  prepife  jind  accurate; 
that  thofe  of  all  the  other  virtues  are  loofe, 
vague,  and  indeterminate ;  that  the  firft  mjiy 
be  compared  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  the 
others  to  thofe  which  critics  lay  down  for  ^he 
attainment  of  what  is  fublime  and  elegant  in 
compofition,  and  which  prefent  us  rather  with 
a  general  idea  of  the  perfeftion  w^  ought  to  aim 
at,  than  afford  us  any  certain  and  infallible 
dire6lions  for  acquiring  it. 

As  the  different  rules  of  morality  admit  fuch 
different  degrees  of  accuracy,  thofe  authors  who 
have  endeavoured  to  coUeft  and  digefl  them 
into  fyflems  have  done  it  in  two  different  man- 
ners; and  one  fet  has  followed  through  the 
whole  that  loofe  method  to  which  they  were 
naturally  direfted  by  the  confideration  of  one 
fpecies  of  Adrtues ;  while  another  has  ^s  univer- 
fally  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  their  pre- 
cepts that  fort  of  accuracy  of  which  only  fome 
of  them  are  fufceptible.  The  firfl  have  wrot^ 
like  critics,  the  fecond  like  grammarians. 

p  p  4  ?.  Tho 
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PART  I*  "I^^  ^^9  among  whom  we  may  count  all 
'^^  the  ancient  moralifls,  have  contented  themfdves 
with  defcribing  in  a  general  manner  the  different 
vices  and  virtues,  and  vrith  pointing  out  the  de» 
formily  and  mifery  of  the  one  di^fition  as  well 
as  the  propriety  and  happinefi  of  the  other,  but 
have  not  afie6ted  to  lay  down  many  precife  niW 
that  are  to  hold  good  unexcq>tionably  in  all 
particular  cafes.  They  have  only  endeavoured 
to  afcertain,  as  far  as  language  is  capable  of 
afcertaining,  firft,  wherein  confiils  the  fentiment 
of  the  heart,  upon  which  each  particular  virtue 
is  founded,  what  fort  of  internal  feeling  or  emo» 
tion  it  is  which  conilitutes  the  eflence  of  fiiend* 
fhip,  of  humanity,  of  generofity,  of  juftice,  of 
magnanimity,  and  c^  all  the  other  virtues,  as 
well  as  of  the  vices  which  are  oppofed  to  them : 
and,  fecondly,  what  is  the  general  way  of  a&ing, 
the  ordinary  tone  and  tenor  of  condudt  to  which 
each  of  thofe  fentiments  would  dire^  us,  or  how 
it  is  that  a  friendly,  a  generous,  a  brave,  a  juft, 
and  a  humane  man,  would,  upon  ordinary  occa- 
fions,  chufe  to  a6t. 

To  charafterife  the  fentiment  of  the  heart, 
upon  which  each  particular  virtue  is  founded, 
though  it  requires  both  a  delicate  and  an  accu* 
rate  pencil,  is  a  tafk,  however,  which  may  be 
executed  with  fome  degree  of  exaS;ne(s.  It  is 
impoffible,  indeed,  to  exprefs  all  the  variations 
which  each  fentiment  either  does  or  ought  t^ 
undergo,  according  to  every  poffible  variation 
of  circumilances.  They  are  endleis,  and  Ian. 
guage  wants  names  to  mark  them  by.    The  Caa* 

timent 
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timent  of  friendihip,  for  example,  which  we  feel  8  £  c  t* 
for  an  old  man  is  different  from  that  which  we  .  J^* 
feel  for  a  young :  that  which  we  entertain  for 
an  auilere  man  different  from  that  which  we 
feel  for  one  of  fofter  and  gentler  manners :  and 
that  again  from  what  we  feel  for  one  of  gay 
vivacity  and  Q)irit.  The  friendfliip  which  we 
conceive  for  a  man  is  different  from  that  with 
which  a  woman  affedts  us,  even  where  there  is 
no  mixture  of  any  groffer  paffion.  What  author 
could  enumerate  and  afcertain  thefe  and  all  the 
other  infinite  varieties  which  this  fentiment  is 
capable  of  undergoing  ?  But  (till  the  general 
fentiment  of  firiendlhip  and  familiar  attachment 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  may  be  afcer- 
tained  ¥nith  a  fufficient  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  pi£ture  which  is  drawn  of  it,  though  it  will 
always  be  in  many  refpedis  incomplete,  may, 
however,  have  fuch  a  refemblance  as  to  make  us 
know  the  original  when  we  meet  with  it,  and 
even  diftinguifh  it  from  other  fentiments  to 
which  it  has  a  confiderable  refemblance,  fuch  as 
good-wiU,  reQ)e£l,  efteem,  admiration. 

To  defcribe,  in  a  general  manner,  what  is  the 
ordinary  way  of  acting  to  which  each  virtue 
would  prompt  us,  is  flill  more  eafy.  It  is,  in-* 
deed,  fcarce  poffible  to  defcribe  the  internal 
fentiment  or  emotion  upon  which  it  is  founded^ 
without  doing  fomething  of  this  kind.  It  is 
impoffible  by  language  to  exprefs,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  the  invifiUe  features  of  aU  the  different  mo- 
difications of  paffion  as  they  fhow  themfelves 
within.    There  is  no  other  way  of  marking  and 

diilin* 
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PART  diilinguilhing  them  from  one  another,  but  by 
■^V  L^  defcribing  the  efFedls  which  they  produce  with- 
out, the  alterations  which  they  occafion  in  the 
countenance,  in  *the  air  and  external  behaviour, 
the  refolutions  they  fuggeft,  the  aftions  they 
prompt  to.  It  is  thus  that  Cicero,  in  the  firft 
book  of  his  Offices,  endeavours  to  direO:  us  to 
the  praftice  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and 
that  Ariftotle  in  the  pra6lical  parts  of  his  Ethics, 
points  out  to  us  the  different  habits  by  which  he 
would  have  us  regulate  our  beha^•iour,  fuch  as 
liberality,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  &nd  even 
jocularity  and  good  humour,  qualities  which 
that  indulgent  philofopher  has  thought  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  virtues,  though 
the  lightnefs  of  that  approbation  which  we  na- 
turally  bellow  upon  them,  fhould  not  feem  to 
entitle  them  to  fo  venerable  a  name. 

Such  works  prefent  us  with  agreeable  and 
lively  pi6lures  of  manners*  By  the  vivacit}"  of 
their  defcriptions  they  inflame  our  natural  love 
of  virtue,  and  increafe  our  abhorrence  of  ^•ice: 
by  the  juflnefs  as  well  as  delicacy  of  their  obfer* 
vations  they  may  often  help  both  to  correal  and 
to  afcertain  our  natural  fentiments  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  condu6l,  and  fuggefting 
ixiany  nice  and  delicate  attentions,  form  us  to  a 
more  exaft  juftneft  of  behaviour,  than  what, 
without  luch  inftruftion,  we  fliould  have  been 
apt  to  think  of.  In  treating  of  the  rules  of 
morality,  in  this  manner,  confifts  the  fcience 
which  is  properly  called  Ethics,  a  fcience  which, 
though  like  criticifin,  it  does  not  admit  of  the 
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moil  accurate  precifion,  is,  however,  botli  highly  sect. 
ufeful  and  agreeable.  It  is  of  all  others  the  molt 
fufceptible  of  the  embellifhments  of  eloquence, 
and  by  means  of  them  of  bellowing,  if  that  be 
poffible,  a  new  importance  upon  the  finalleil 
rules  of  duty.  Its  precepts,  when  thus  drefled 
and  adorned,  are  capable  of  producing  upon  the 
flexibility  of  youth,  the  nobleft  and  moll  lading 
impreffions,  and  as  they  fall  in  with  the  natural 
magnanimity  of  that  generous  age,  they  are 
able  to  in^ire,  for  a  time  at  lead,  the  mod 
heroic  refolutions,  and  thus  tend  both  to  edab- 
lifh  and  confirm  the  bed  and  mod  ufeful  habits 
of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  fufceptible.  What- 
ever precept  and  exliortation  can  do  to  animate 
us  to  the  pra6lice  of  virtue,  is  done  by  this 
fcience  delivered  in  this  manner. 

II.  The  fecond  fet  of  moralids,  among  whom 
we  may  count  all  the  cafuids  of  the  middle  and 
latter  ages  of  the  chridian  church,  as  well  as  all 
thofe  who  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  century 
have  treated  of  what  is  called  natural  juriQ)ru- 
dence,  do  not  content  themfelves  with  charac- 
terizing in  this  general  manner  that  tenor  of 
condu6l  which  they  would  recommend  to  us, 
but  endeavour  to  lay  down  exa6l  and  precife 
rules  for  the  dire6lion  of  every  circumdance  of 
our  behaviour.  As  judice  is  the  only  virtue 
with  regard  to  which  fuch  exadl  rules  can  pro- 
perly be  given ;  it  is  this  virtue,  that  has  chiefly 
fallen  under  the  confideration  of  thofe  two  dif- 
ferent fets  of  writers.  They  treat  of  it,  however, 
in  a  very  different  manner. 

Thofe 
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FART  Thofe  who  write  upon  the  principles  of  jorif' 
^^  prudence,  confider  only  what  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  obligation  is  due,  ought  to  think  himfelf  en- 
titled to  exa£t  by  force ;  what  every  impartial 
Q>e£i:ator  would  approve  of  him  for  exa^ng,  or 
what  a  judge  or  arbiter,  to  whom  he  had  fub- 
mitted  his  cede,  and  who  had  undertaken  to  do 
him  juftice,  ought  to  oblige  the  other  perlbn  to 
fufier  or  to  perform.  The  cafuifls,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  fb  much  examine  what  it  is,  that 
might  properly  be  exadled  by  force,  as  what  i tiSf 
that  the  perfon  who  owes  the  obligation  ought 
tx)  think  himfelf  bound  to  perform  from  the 
moil  facred  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  the  genend 
riiles  of  juflice,  and  from  the  moft  confcientious 
dread,  either  of  wronging  his  neighbour,  or  of 
.violating  the  integrity  of  his  own  charad;er.  It 
is  the  end  of  jurifprudence  to  prefcribe  roles 
for  the  decifions  of  judges  and  arbiters.  It 
is  the  end  of  caluiflry  to  prefcribe  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  a  good  man.  By  obferving  all  the 
rules  of  jurifprudence,  fuppofing  them  ever  fo 
perfect,  we  Ihould  deferve  nothing  but  to  be 
free  from  external  punifhment.  By  obferving 
thofe  of  cafuiftry,  fuppofing  them  fuch  as  they 
ought  to  be,  we  fhould  be  entitled  to  confider- 
able  praife  by  the  exa6fc  and  fcrupulous  delicacy 
of  our  behaviour. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that  a  good  man 
ought  to  think  hiinfelf  bound,  from  a  facred 
and  confcientious  regard  to  the  general  rules  of 
juflice,  to  perform  many  things  which  it  would 
be  the  higheft  injuflice  to  extort  from  him^  or 

for 
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for  any  judge  or  arbiter  to  impofe  upon  him  by  3  £  ^  .^^ 
force.  To  give  a  trite  example  ;  a  highway-  IV. 
man,  by  the  fear  of  death,  obliges  a  traveller  to 
promife  him  a  certain  fum  money.  Whether 
filch  a  promife,  extorted  in  this  manner  by 
unjuft  force,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  obligatory, 
is  a  queftion  that  has  been  very  much  debated. 

If  we  confider  it  merely  as  a  queilion  of  ju- 
rifprudence,  the  deciiion  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  highway- 
man  can  be  entitled  to  ufe  force  to  conftrain  the 
other  to  perform.     To  extort  the  promife  was  a 
crime  which  deferved  the  higheil  punifliment, 
and  to  extort  the  performance  would  only  be 
adding  a  new  crime  to  the  former.     He  can 
complain  of  no  injury  who  has  been  only  de* 
ceived  by  the  perfon  by  whom  he  might  juftly 
have  been  killed.     To  fuppofe  that  a  judge 
ought  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  fuch  promifes, 
or  that  the  magiflrate  ought  to  allow  them  to 
fuilain  action  at  law,  would  be  the  mofl  ridicu- 
lous of  all  abfurdities.     If  we  confider  this 
queftion,  therefore,  as  a  queftion  of  juriipru- 
dence,  we  can  be  at  no  I0&  about  the  decifion. 
But  if  we  confider  it  as  a  queftion  of  cafuiftry, 
it  will  not  be  fo  eafily  determined.     Whether  a 
good  man,  from  a  confcientious  regard  to  that 
moft  lacred  rule  of  juftice,  which  commands 
the  obfervance  of  all  ferious  promifes,  would  not 
think  himfelf  bound  to  perfonn,  is  at  leaft  much 
more  doubtful.    That  no  regard  is  due  to  the 
difappointment  of  the  wretch  who  brings  him 
into  this  fituation,  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the 
robber,  and  confequently  that  nothing  can  be 

extorted 
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T  extorted  by  force,  will  admit  of  no  fort  of  dif- 
_^  jmte.  But  whether  fome  regard  is  not,  in  this 
cale,  due  to  his  own  dignity  and  honour,  to  the 
inviolable  iSicrednefs  of  that  part  of  bis  charac- 
ter wliicli  makes  liim  reverence  tlie  law  of  truth 
and  abhor  every  thing  that  ai)proachcs  to  trea- 
chery and  falfebood,  may,  ])crhaps,  more  reafon- 
abl}'  be  made  a  quertion.  The  cafuifls  accord- 
ingly are  greatly  divided  about  it.  One  party, 
with  M-liom  we  may  count  Cicero  among  the 
ancients,  among  the  moderns,  I'uffendorf,  Bar- 
beyrac  his  commentator,  and  above  all  the  late 
Dr.  Hutciiefon,  one  wlio  in  mo(l  cafes  was  by 
no  means  a  loole  cafuifl,  determine,  without 
any  liefitation,  tluit  no  fort  of  regard  is  due  to 
any  fiich  promiie,  and  tliat  to  think  otherwilb  is 
mere  wcaknels  and  fupcrftition.  Another  party, 
among  whom  wc  may  reckon  "  ibme  of  the  an- 
cient fathers  of  tlie  church,  as  well  as  fome 
very  eminent  modern  caliiifts,  have  been  of 
another  opinion,  and  have  judged  all  fuch  pro- 
miles  obligatory. 

It'  we  contider  the  matter  according  to  the 
comnum  fentiments  of  mankind,  we  ihall  find 
that  fome  regard  wouUl  bu  tliought  due  even  to 
a  promiJe  of  lliis  kind;  but  tliat  it  is  iinpoflible 
tn  determine  how  nuich,  by  any  general  rule 
that  will  apply  to  all  cafes  without  exception. 
The  man  who  was  (piite  frank  and  eaJy  in 
making  promifes  of  this  kind,  and  who  violated 
tliem  witli  as  little  ceremony,  we  Ihould  not 
cliulb  tor  our  friend  and  companion.     A  geu- 

*  St.  Ausuftinc,  La  Pbceae. 
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tleman  who  fliould  promife  a  highwa3mian  five  sect. 
pounds  and  not  perforin,  would  incur  fome       ^* 
blame.     If  the  fum  promifed,  however,   was 
very  great,  it  might  be  more  doubtful^  what  was 
proper  to  be  done.     If  it  was  fuch,  for  example, 
that  the  payment  of  it  would  entirely  ruin  the 
family  of  the  promifer,  if  it  was  fo  great  as  to 
be  fuificient  for  promoting  the  moll  ufeful  pur* 
pofes,  it  would  appear  in  fome  meafure  criminal, 
at  leaft  extremely  improper,  to  throw  it  for  the 
fake  of  a  punctilio,  into  fuch  worthlefs  hands. 
The  man  who  fhould  beggar  himfdf,  or  who 
fhould  throw  away  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
though  he  could  afford  that  vail  fum,  for  th& 
iake  of  obferving  fuch  a  parole  with  a  thief, 
would  appear  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind^ 
abfurd  and  extravagant  in  the  higheft  degree. 
Such  profufion  would  feem  inconfiflent  with  his 
duty,  with  what  he  owed  both  to  himfelf  and 
others,  and  what,  therefore,  regard  to  a  promife 
extorted  in  tliis  manner,  coidd  by  no  means  au- 
thorife.     To  fix,  however,  by  any  precife  rule* 
what  degree  of  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  or 
what  might  be  the  greateft  fum  which  could  be 
due  from  it,  is  evidently  impoffible.     This  would 
vary  according  to  the  charadlers  of  the  perfons, 
according  to  their  circumflances,  according  to 
the  folemnity  of  the  promife,  and  even  accord-* 
ing  to  the  incidents  of  the  rencounter :  and  if 
the  promifer  had  been  ti'eated  with  a  great  deal 
of  that  fort  of  gallantry,  which  is  fometimes  tg 
be  met  witli  in  perfons  of  the  mofl  abandonee! 
characters,  more  would  feem  due  tjian  upoQ 

1  other 
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PART  Other  occafions.  It  may  be  laid  in  general^  that 
^^*  exa&  propriety  requires  the  obiervance  o£  ail 
fuch  promifes,  wherever  it  is  not  inconfiftent 
with  fbme  other  duties  that  are  more  lacred; 
fuch  as  regard  to  the  public  interest,  to  thoie 
whom  gratitude,  whom  natural  affe&ion,  or 
whom  the  laws  of  proper  beneficence  ihoiiM 
prompt  us  to  provide  for.  But,  as  was  formerly 
taken  notice  of,  we  have  no  preciie  rules  to  de- 
termine what  external  anions  are  due  from  a 
regard  to  fuch  motives,  nor,  confequently,  whea 
it  is  that  thofe  virtues  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
obfervance  of  fuch  promifes. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  when- 
ever (uch  promifes  are  violated,  though  for  the 
moft  neceflary  reafons,  it  is  always  with  tome 
degree  of  diflionour  to  the  perfon  who  made 
them.  After  they  are  made,  we  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  impropriety  of  obferving  them. 
But  fi;ill  there  is  fome  fault  in  having  made 
them.  It  is  at  leail  a  departure  from  the  higheft 
and  nobleft  maxims  of  magnanimity  and  honour. 
A  brave  man  ought  to  die,  rather  than  make  a 
promife  which  he  can  neither  keep  without  folly, 
nor  violate  without  ignominy.  For  fbme  degree 
of  ignominy  always  attends  a  fituation  of  this 
kind.  Treachery  and  falfehood  are  vices  fi> 
nlangerous,  fo  dreadful,  and,  at  the  iame  time, 
fuch  as  may  fo  eafily,  and,  upon  many  occafions, 
£o  fafely  be  indulged,  that  we  are  more  jealous 
of  them  than  of  almoft  any  other.  Our  imagi- 
nation  therefore  attaches  the  idea  of  (hame  to 
all  violations  of  faith,  in  every  circumftanee  and 
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in  every  fituation.  They  refemble,  in  this  s  E  c  T« 
reQ)e6l,  the  violations  of  chaftity  in  the  fair  ^• 
fex,  a  virtue  of  which,  for  the  like  reafons,  we 
are  exceffively  jealous ;  and  our  fentimerits  are 
not  more  delicate  with  regard  to  the  one,  than 
with  regard  to  the  other.  Breach  of  chaftity 
difhonours  irretrievably.  No  circumftances, 
no  folicitation  can  excufe  it ;  no  forrow,  no  re« 
pentance  atone  for  it.  We  are  fo  nice  in  this 
reipe6t  that  even  a  rape  difhonours,  and  the  in* 
nocence  of  the  mind  cannot,  in  our  imagina- 
tion, wafli  out  the  pollution  of  the  body.  It  is 
the  lame  cafe  with  the  violation  of  faith,  when 
it  has  been  folemnly  pledged,  even  to  the  jtnoft 
worthlefs  of  mankind.  Fidelity  is  fo  neceffaiy 
a  virtue,  that  we  apprehend  it  in  general  to  h^ 
due  even  to  thofe  to  whom  nothing  elfe  is  due, 
and  whom  we  think  it  lawful  to  kill  and  deftroy« 
It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  the  perfon  who  has  been 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  it,  urges  that  he  pro- 
mifed  in  order  to  fave  his  life,  and  that  he  broke 
his  promife  becaufe  it  was  inconfiftent  with  fome 
other  refpeftable  duty  to  keep  it,  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  may  alleviate,  but  cannot  entirely 
wipe  out  his  difhonour.  He  appears  to  have 
been  guilty  of  an  a6tion  with  which,  in  the  ima« 
ginations  of  men,  fome  degree  of  {hame  is  infe* 
parably  connected.  He  has  broke  a  promife 
which  he  had  folemnly  averred  he  would  main* 
tain ;  and  his  chara6ter,  if  not  irretrievably 
ilained  and  polluted,  has  at  leafl  a  ridicule 
affixed  to  it,  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  en- 
tirely to  effikce }  and  no  man,  I  imagine^  who 
VOL.  L  Q  4  had 
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PART  had  gone  through  an  adventure  of  this  kind 
^      would  be  fond  of  telling  the  ftory. 

This  inflance  may  ferve  to  fhow  wherein  con- 
fifts  the  difference  between  cafuiftiy  and  jurif- 
prudence,  even  when  both  of  them  confider  the 
obligations  of  the  general  rules  of  juftice* 

But  though  this  difference  be  real  and  efTen- 
tial,  though  thofe  two  fciences  propofe  quite 
different  ends,  the  iamenefs  of  the  fubjeft  has 
made  fuch  a  fimilarity  between  them,  that  the 
greater  part  of  authors  whofe  profefled  defign 
was  to  treat  of  jurifprudence,  have  determined 
the  different  queflions  they  examine,  fometimes 
according  to  the  principles  of  that  fcience,  and 
fometimes  according  to  thofe  of  cafuiftry,  with- 
out  diflinguiihing,  and,  perhaps,  without  being 
themfelves  aware  when  they  did  the  one,  and 
when  the  other. 

The  do6lrine  of  the  cafuifls,  however,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  confideration  of  what 
a  confcientious  regard  to  the  general  rules  of 
juflice  would  demand  of  us.  It  embraces  many 
other  parts  of  Chriflian  and  moral  duty.  What 
feems  principally  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  fpecies  of  fcience  was  the 
cuflom  of  auricular  confeffion,  introduced  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  fujperftition,  in  times  of 
barbarifm  and  ignorance.  By  that  infiitiijtion, 
tlie  moll  &cret  a6tions,  and  even  the  thoughts 
of  every  perfon,  which  could  be  fuipe&ed  of 
receding  in  the  fmallefl  degree  from  the  rules 
of  Chriflian  purity,  were  to  be  revealed  to  the 
eonfeflbr.    The  confeifor  informed  his  penitents 
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whether,  and  in  what  refpe6t  they  had  violated  3  1  C  1i 
their  duty,  and  what  penance  it  behoved  them      ^* 
to  undergo,  before  he  could  abiblve  them  in  the 
name  of  the  offended  Deity. 

The  confcioufnefs,  or  even  the  fufpicion  of 
having  done  wrong,  is  a  load  upon  every  mind^ 
and  is  accompanied  with  anxiety  and  terror  in 
all  thofe  who  are  not  hardened  by  long  habits  of 
iniquity.  Men,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  diflrefles, 
are  naturally  eager  to  diflburthen  themfelves  of 
the  oj^reffion  which  they  feel  upon  their 
thoughts,  by  unbofoming  the  agony  of  their 
mind  to  fome  perfon  whofe  fecrecy  and  difcre- 
tion  they  can  confide  in.  The  fhame,  which 
they  fuffer  from  this  acknowledgment,  is  fuUy 
compenfated  by  that  alle\iation  of  their  uneafi« 
nefs  which  the  fympathy  of  their,  confident 
feldom  fails  to  occafion.  It  relieves  them  to 
find  that  they  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
regard,  and  that  however  their  pafl  condu^  may 
be  cenfured,  their  prefent  difpofition  is  at  leaft 
approved  of,  and  is  perhaps  fufiicient  to  com- 
penfate  the  other,  at  leafl  to  maintain  them  in 
fome  degree  of  efteem  with  their  friend.  A 
numerous  and  artful  clergy  had,  in  thofe  times 
of  fuperflition,  infinuated  themfelves  into  the 
confidence  of  almofl  every  private  family.  They 
poflefTed  all  the  little  learning  which  the  times 
could  afford,  and  their  manners,  though  in  many 
refpe3:s  rude  and  diforderly,  were  polifhed  and 
regular  compared  with  tirofe  of  the  age  they 
lived  in.  They  were  regiirded,  therefore,  not 
only  as  the  great  direStors  of  all  religious, .  but 
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P  A  It  T  of  all  moral  duties.  Their  familiarity  gave  re- 
^^  putation  to  whoever  was  fo  happy  as  to  pofleft 
it^  and  every  mark  of  their  difapprobaticm 
flamped  the  deeped  ignominy  upon  all  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  faU  under  it.  Being  con- 
iidered  as  the  great  judges  of  right  and  wrong, 
they  were  naturally  confulted  about  all  fcruples 
that  occurred^  and  it  was  reputable  for  any 
perfon  to  have  it  known  that  he  made  thofe  holy 
men  the  confidents  of  all  fuch  fecrets,  and  took 
no  important  or  delicate  flep  in  his  condud 
without  their  advice  and  approbation.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  the  clergy,  therefore,  to  get  it 
eflablifhed  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  ihould  be 
entrufted  with  what  it  had  already  become 
fafliionable  to  entrufl  them,  and  with  what  they 
generally  would  have  been  entrufled,  though  no 
fiich  rule  had  been  eflablilhed.  To  qualify 
themfelves  for  confeflbrs  became  thus  a  necef- 
lary  part  of  the  ftudy  of  churchman  and  divines, 
and  they  were  thence  led  to  collet  what  are 
called  cafes  of  confcience,  nice  and  delicate  fitu- 
ations  in  which  it  is  hard  to  determine  where- 
abouts the  propriety  of  condudt  may  lie.  Such 
works,  they  imagined,  might  be  of  ufe  both  to 
the  directors  of  confciences  and  to  thofe  who 
were  to  be  dire6ted ;  ai\d  hence  the  origin  of 
books  of  cafuiftry. 

The  moral  duties  which  fell  under  the  con- 
fiderationof  the  cafuifls  were  chiefly  thofe  which 
can,  in  fome  meafure  at  lead,  be  circiunfcribed 
within  general  rules,  and  of  which  the  violatioa 
is  naturally  attended  with  fom^  d^pree  of  re* 
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morfe  and  fome  dread  of  fufFering  punifhmeht.  SECT. 
The  defign  of  that  inilitution  which  gave  occa- 
fion  to  their  works,  was  to  appeafe  thofe  terrors 
of  confcience  which  attend  upon  the  infringe*' 
ment  of  fuch  duties.  But  it  is  not  every  virtue 
of  which  the  defeft  is  accompanied  with  any 
very  fevere  compunftions  of  tliis  kind,  and  no 
man  applies  to  his  confeflbr  for  abfoiution,  be» 
caufe  he  did  not  perform  the  mod  generous,  the 
moil  friendly,  or  the  moil  magnanimous  a£lion 
which,  in  his  circumilances,  it  was  poffible  to 
perform.  In  failures  of  this  kind,  the  rule  that 
is  violated  is  commonly  not  very  determinate, 
and  is  generally  of  fuch  a  nature  too,  that 
though  the  obfervance  of  it  might  entitle  to 
honour  and  reward,  the  violation  feems  to  ex* 
pofe  to  no  pofitive  blame,  cenfure,  or  puniih- 
ment.  The  exercife  of  fuch  virtues  the  cafuiils 
(eem  to  have  regarded  as  a  fort  of  works  of 
(upererogation,  which  could  not  be  very  ftriftly 
exacted,  and  which  it  was  therefore  unnecef* 
fery  for  them  to  treat  of. 

The  breaches  of  moral  duty,  therefore,  which 
came  before  the  tribunal  of  the  confeflbr,  and 
upon  that  account  fell  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  cafuiils,  were  chiefly  of  three  different 
kinds. 

Firil  and  principally,  breaches  of  the  rules 
of  juilice.  The  rules  here  are  all  expreis  and 
pofitive,  and  the  violation  of  them  is  naturally 
attended  with  the  confcioufnefe  of  deferving, 
and  the  dread  of  fuffering  puniihment  both  from 
Ood  and  man. 

Q  Q  3  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  breaches  of  the  ndes  of  cha&itf* 
Thefe  in  all  grofler  inilances  are  real  breaches 
of  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  no  perfbn  can  be 
guilty  of  them  without  doing  the  mod  unpar- 
donable injury  to  fome  other.  In  finaUer  in* 
ftanceS)  when  they  amount  only  to  a  violation 
of  thofe  exa6t  decorums  which  ought  to  be 
obferved  in  the  converlktion  of  the  two  fexes, 
they  cannot  indeed  juftly  be  confidered  as  vio- 
lations of  the  rules  of  juftice.  They  are  gene- 
rally, however,  violations  of  a  pretty  plain  role, 
and,  at  lead  in  one  of  the  fexes,  tend  to  bring 
Ignominy  upon  the  perfon  who  has  been  guilty 
of  them,  and  confequently  to  be  attended  in 
the  fcrupulous  with  fome  degree  of  fliame  and 
contrition  of  mind. 

TTiirdly,  breaches  of  the  rules  of  veracity. 
The  violation  of  truth,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
not  always  a  breach  of  juftice,  though  it  is  fo 
ujpon  many  occafions,  and  confequently  cannot 
always  expofe  to  any  external  punifhment.  The 
vice  of  common  lying,  though  a  moft  miferable 
meannefs,  may  frequently  do  hurt  to  nobody, 
jEtnd  in  this  cafe  no  claim  of  vengeance  or  (atis- 
fa6lion  can  be  due  either  to  the  perfons  impofed 
Upon,  or  to  others.  But  though  the  violation 
of  truth  is  not  always  a  breach  of  juftice,  it  is 
always  a  breach  of  a  very  plain  rule,  and  what 
naturally  tends  to  cover  with  fliame  the  peribn 
who  has  been  guilty  of  it. 

There  feems  to  be  in  young  children  an 
inftinftive  difpofition  to  believe  whatever  they 
are  told.    Nature  feems  to  have  judged  it  necef- 

iary 
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taxj  for  th^  prefervation  that  they  Ihouldt  for  8  B  c  T. 
fome  time  at  leaft^  put  implicit  confidence  in  ^* 
thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  their  childhood^  and 
of  the  earlteil  and  mod  neceflary  parts  of  their 
education,  is  inti'ufted.  Their  credulity^  accord* 
in^y,  is  exceflive,  and  it  requires  long  and  much 
experience  of  the  falfehood  of  mankind  to  re^ 
duce  them  to  a  reaibnable  degree  of  diffidence 
and  diilrufL  In  grown-up  people  the  degrees 
of  creduhty  are,  no  doubt,  very  different.  The 
wiiefl  and  moft  experienced  are  generally  the 
leail  credulous.  But  the  man  fcarce  lives  who 
is  not  more  credulous  than  he  ought  to  be,  and 
who  does  not,  upon  many  occafions,  give  credit 
to  tales,  which  not  only  turn  out  to  be  perfe6tly 
falfe,  but  which  a  very  moderate  degree  of  re^ 
HeStion  and  attention  might  have  taught  him 
could  not  well  be  true.  The  natural  difpofitioii 
is  always  to  believe.  It  is  acquired  m-ifdom  and 
exp^ience  only  that  teach  incredulity,  and  they 
very  feldom  teach  it  enough*  The  wileft  and 
moft  cautioiis  of  us  all  frequently  gives  credit 
to  flocies  whidi  he  himfelf  is  aftenrards  both 
aflnnied  and  ztUmiibe4  that  be  cmid  piABbUy 
think  of  believing. 

The  mail  vjbom  we  believe  is  neceflarily,  im 
the  things  coDcenung  which  we  beii^rve  ks^ 
our  leader  and  dirtaetur,  aiid  we  UmA  up  to  torn 
mkh  a  arudik  degrte  id  eAeerm  Md  itfytSL 
But  as  frofli  ^Kimiririg  other  peiDf^  we  cMse  t» 
wiih  to  be  adauired  ourierve)  ;  ^  !>:.«&  ^^"^  ^ 
aod  d^mt^'*  b^  oehe?  pe>>o^  '^t  'itxrrk  :«>  -m-A 

a^  4  m 
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P  A  R  T  as  we  cannot  always  be  iatisfied  merely 

being  admired,  unlefi  we  can  at  the  iame  thne 
perfuade  ourfelves  that  we  are  in  (bme  d^ree 
really  worthy  of  admiration ;  fo  we  cannot 
always  be  iatisfied  merely  with  being  believed, 
unlefi  we  are  at  the  fame  time  confcious  that 
we  are  really  worthy  of  belief.  As  the  defire  of 
praife  and  that  of  praife-worthinefe,  though  vwy 
much  a-kin,  are  yet  diftindl  and  feparate  defires; 
fo  the  defire  of  being  believed  and  that  rf 
beings  worthy  of  belief,  though  very  much  a-kin 
too,  are  equally  diilin6l  and  feparate  defires. 

The  defire  of  being  believed,  the  defire  of 
perfuading,  of  leading  and  directing  other  peo- 
ple, feems  to  be  one  of  the  fl^rongeft  of  all  our 
natural  defires.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  inftindt  upon 
which  is  founded  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  the 
charadleriflical  faculty  of  human  nature.  No 
other  animal  pofleffes  this  faculty,  and  we  can- 
not difcover  in  any  other  animal  any  defire  to 
lead  and  dire6l  the  judgment  and  condu6t  of  its 
fellows.  Great  ambition,  the  defire  of  real  fupe- 
riority,  of  leading  and  dire6ling,  feems  to  be 
altogether  peculiar  to  man,  and  Ipeech  is  the 
great  inftrument  of  ambition,  of  real  fuperiority, 
of  leading  and  directing  the  judgments  and  con- 
du6l  of  other  people. 

It  is  always  mortifying  not  to  be  believed, 
and  it  is  doubly  fo  when  we  fuipe£t  that  it  is 
becaufe  we  are  fuppofed  to  be  unworthy  of  belief 
and  capable  of  ferioufly  and  wilfully  deceiving. 
To  tell  a  man  that  he  lies,  is  of  all  aflBronts  the 
mod  mortal.    But  whoever  ferioufly  and  wil* 

iliUy 
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fully  deceives  is  neceflarily  confcious  to  himfelf  sect. 
that  he  merits  this  affiront,  that  he  does  not  ^* 
deierve  to  be  believed,  and  that  he  forfeits  all 
title  to  that  fort  of  credit  from  which  alone  he 
can  derive  any  fort  of  eafe,  comfort,  or  iatisfac- 
tion  in  the  fociety  of  his  equals.  The  man  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  imagine  that  nobody 
believed  a  fingle  word  he  faid,  would  feel  him- 
felf the  outcaft  of  human  fociety,  would  dread 
the  very  thought  of  going  into  it,  or  of  prefent* 
ing  himfelf  before  it,  and  could  fcarce  fail,  I 
think,  to  die  of  defpair.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  no  man  ever  had  jufl  reafon  to  enter- 
tain this  humiliating  opinion  of  himfelf.  The 
moft  notorious  liar,  I  am  difpofed  to  believe, 
tells  the  fair  truth  at  leafl  twenty  times  for  once 
that  he  ferioufly  and  deliberately  lies  ;  and,  as 
in  the  mojft  cautious  the  difpoiition  to  believe  is 
apt  to  prevail  over  that  to  doubt  and  diflrufl ; 
to  in  thofe  who  are  the  moil  regardlefi  of  truth, 
the  natural  dilpofition  to  tell  it  prevails  upon 
moft  occafions  over  that  to  deceive,  or  in  any 
reipeft  to  alter  or  difguife  it. 

We  are  mortified  when  we  happen  to  deceive 
other  people,  though  unintentionaliy,  and  from 
having  been  ourfelves  deceived.  Though  this 
involuntaiy  falfehood  may  frequently  be  no  mark 
of  any  want  of  veracity,  of  any  want  of  the 
moft  perfeft  love  of  truth,  it  is  always  in  fome 
degree  a  mark  of  want  of  judgment,  of  want  of 
memory,  of  improper  credulity,  of  fome  degree 
of  precipitancy  and  rafhnefs.  It  always  dimi- 
niflies  our  authority  to  perfuade,  and  always 

brings 
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PART  brings  ibme  degree  of  fuipicion  upon  our  fit- 
^^*  .  nels  to  lead  and  direct.  The  man  who  fome- 
times  mifleads  from  miilake,  however,  is  widely 
different  from  him  who  is  capable  of  wilfully 
deceiving.  The  former  may  fafely  be  trufled 
upon  many  occafions ;  the  latter  very  feldom 
upon  any. 

Franknefs  and  opennefs  conciliate  confidence. 
We  truft  the  man  who  feems  willing  to  truft  us. 
We  fee  clearly,  we  think,  the  road  by  which  he 
means  to  condu£l  us,  and  we  abandon  ourfelves 
with  pleafure  to  his  guidance  and  direSion. 
Referve  and  concealment,  on  the  contrary,  call 
forth  diffidence.  We  are  afraid  to  follow  the 
man  who  is  going  we  do  not  know  where.  The 
great  pleafure  of  converfation  and  fociety,  be- 
fides,  arifes  from  a  certain  correfpondence  of 
fentiments  and  opinions,  from  a  certain  harmony 
of  minds,  which  like  fo  many  mufical  inflruments 
coincide  and  keep  time  with  one  another.  But 
this  mofl  delightful  harmony  cannot  be  obtained 
unlefs  there  is  a  free  communication  of  fenti- 
ments  and  opinions.  We  all  defire,  upon  this 
account,  to  feel  how  each  other  is  affe6led,  to 
penetrate  mto  each  other's  bofoms,  and  to 
obferve  the  fentiments  and  affections  which 
really  fubfift  there.  The  man  who  indulges  us 
in  this  natural  paflion,  who  invites  us  into  his 
heart,  who,  as  it  were,  fets  open  the  gates  of  bis 
breafl  to  us,  feems  to  exercife  a  fpecies  of  ho£ 
pitality  more  delightful  than  any  other.  No 
man,  who  is  in  ordinary  good  temper,  can  fail 
of  pleafing,  if  he  has  the  courage  to  utter  his 

reaj 
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real  fentiments  as  he  feels  them,  and  becaufe  he  s  E 
feels  them.  It  is  this  unreferved  fincerity  which 
renders  even  the  prattle  of  a  child  agreeable. 
How  weak  and  imperfe6l  foever  the  views  of 
the  open-hearted,  we  take  pleafure  to  enter  into 
them,  and  endeavour,  as  much  as  we  can,  to 
bring  down  our  own  underflanding  to  the  level 
of  their  capacities,  and  to  regard  every  fubje6t 
in  the  particular  light  in  which  they  appear  to 
have  confidered  it.  This  paflion  to  difcover  the 
real  fentiments  of  others  is  naturally  fo  flrong, 
that  it  often  degenerates  into  a  troublefome  and 
impertinent  curiolity  to  pry  into  thofe  fecrets  of 
our  neighbours  which  they  have  very  juflifiable 
reafons  for  concealing ;  and,  upon  many  occa- 
fions,  it  requires  prudence  and  a  ilrong  fenfa 
of  propriety  to  govern  this,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  paflions  of  human  nature,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  that  pitch  which  any  impartial  ipe^iator 
can  approve  of.  To  difappoint  this  curiofity, 
however,  when  it  is  kept  within  proper  bouncb, 
and  aims  at  nothing  which  there  can  be  any  juft 
reafon  for  concealing,  is  equally  diiagreeable  in 
its  turn.  The  man  who  eludes  our*  mod  inno- 
cent queftions,  who  gives  no  iatisfadtion  to  our 
mod  inoffenlive  inquiries,  who  plainly  wraps 
himfelf  up  in  impenetrable  obfcurity,  feems,  as 
it  were,  to  build  a  wall  about  his  bread.  We 
run  forward  to  get  within  it,  with  all  the  eager^ 
nefs  of  harmlefs  ciu*io(ity ;  and  feel  ourfelves  all 
at  once  pulhed  back  wth  the  ruded  and  mod 
offenlive  violence. 

The 
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PART  The  man  of  referve  and  concealment,  though 
^^'  ^  feldom  a  very  amiaUe  charafter,  is  not  difine- 
ipedled  or  defpifed.  He  feems  to  feel  coldly 
towards  us,  and  we  feel  as  coldly  towards  him. 
He  is  not  much  praifed  or  beloved,  but  he  is  as 
little  hated  or  blamed.  He  very  feldom,  how- 
ever, has  occaiion  to  repent  of  his  caution,  and 
is  generaUy  difpofed  rather  to  value  himfelf  upon 
the  prudence  of  his  referve.  Though  his  con- 
du6i;,  therefore,  may  have  been  very  faulty,  and 
fometimes  even  hurtful,  he  can  very  feldom  be 
diQ)ofed  to  lay  his  cafe  before  the  cafiiills,  or  to 
fancy  that  he  has  any  occafion  for  their  acquit- 
tal or  approbation. 

It  is  not  always  fo  with  the  man,  who,  from 
falfe  information,  from  inadvertency,  from  pre. 
cipitancy  and  raihnels,  has  involuntarily  deceiv- 
ed.  Though  it  fhould  be  in  a  matter  of  little 
confequence,  in  telling  a  piece  of  common  news, 
for  example,  if  he  is  a  real  lover  of  truth,  he  is 
aihamed  of  his  own  careleflhefs,  and  never  faQs 
to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  making  the 
fulleft  acknowledgments.  If  it  is  in  a  matter  of 
fome  confequence,  his  contrition  is  ftiU  greater; 
and  if  any  unlucky  or  fatal  confequence  has  fol- 
lowed from  his  mifinformation,  he  can  fcarce 
ever  forgive  himfelf.  Though  not  guilty,  he 
feels  himfelf  to  be  in  the  highefl  degree,  what 
the  ancients  called,  piacular,  and  is  anxious  and 
eager  to  make  every  fort  of  atonement  in  his 
power.  Such  a  perfon  might  frequently  be  dif- 
pofed to  lay  his  cafe  before  the  cafuifts,  who 
have  in  general  been  very  favourable  to  him, 

and 
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and  though  they  have  fometimes  jufUy  con-  sect. 
demned  him  for  rafhnefs,  they  have  univerially  ^  ^' 
acquitted  him  of  the  ignominy  of  falfehood. 

But  the  man  who  had  the  mod  frequent 
occafion  to  confult  them,  was  the  man  of  equi- 
vocation and  mental  refervation,  the  man  who 
ferioufly  and  deliberately  meant  to  deceive, 
but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  wiflied  to  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  had  really  told  the  truth.  With 
him  they  have  dealt  varioufly.  Wlien  they 
i^pproved  very  much  of  the  motives  of  his  deceit, 
they  have  fometimes  acquitted  him,  though,  to 
do  them  jullice,  they  have  in  general  and  much 
more  frequently  condemned  him. 

The  chief  fubje6ls  of  the  works  of  the  cafuifls, 
therefore,  were  the  confcientious  regard  that  is 
due  to  the  rules  of  juftice ;  how  far  we  ought 
to  relpeft  the  life  and  property  of  our  neigh- 
bour ;  the  duty  of  reftitution ;  the  laws  of  chaf- 
tity  and  modeily,  and  wherein  confided  what, 
in  their  language,  are  called  the  fins  of  concupil^ 
cence ;  the  rules  of  veracity,  and  the  obligation 
of  oaths,  promifes,  and  contra£ls  of  all  kinds. 

It  may  be  iaid  in  general  of  the  works  of  the 
cafuifls  that  they  attempted,  to  no  purpofe,  to 
direct  by  precife  rules  what  it  belongs  to  feeling 
and  iientiment  only  to  judge  of.  How  is  it  po£> 
^ble  to  afcertain  by  rules  the  exa6t  point  at 
which,  in  every  cafe,  a  delicate  fenfe  of  jufUce 
begins  to  run  into  a  frivolous  and  weak  fcrupuv 
lofity  of  confcience  ?  When  it  is  that  fecrecy 
and  referve  begin  to  grow'  into  diifimulation  ? 
How  far  an  agreeable  irony  may  be  carried,  and 
at  what  precife  point  it  begins  to  degenerate 

into 
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PART  into  a  deteflable  lie?    What  is  the  higheft  pitch 

of  freedom  and  eafe  of  behaviour  which  can  he 

regarded  as  graceful  and  becoming,  and  when 

it  is  that  it  firil  begins  to  run  into  a  negligent 

and  thoughtlefs  licentioufnefs  ?     With  regard  to 

all  fuch  matters,  what  would  hold  good  in  any 

one  cafe  would  fcarce  do  fo  exa6tly  in  any 

other,  and  what  conflitutes  the  propriety  and 

happinefs  of  behaviour  varies  in  every  cafe  with 

the   fmalleft  variety  of  fituation.       Books  of 

cafuiftry,  therefore,  are  generally  as  ufelefs  as 

they  are  commonly  tirefome.     They  could  be 

of  little  life  to  one  who  (hould  confult  them 

upon  occaiion,  even  fuppofing  their  deciiions  to 

be  jult ;  becaufe,  notwitiiilanding  the  multitude 

of  cafes  coUe&ed  in  them,  yet  upon  account  of 

the  flill  greater  variety  of  poilible  circumdances^ 

it  is  a  chance,  if  among  all  thofe  cafes  there  be 

found  one  exadtly  parallel  to  that  under  confi- 

deration.     One,  who  is  really  anxious  to  do 

his  duty,  muft  be  very  weak,  if  he  can  imagine 

that  he  has  much  occafion  for  them ;  and  with 

regard  to  one  who  is  negligent  of  it,   the  flyle 

of  thofe  writings  is  not  fuch  as  is  likely  to 

awaken  him  to  more  attention.    None  of  them 

tend  to  animate  us  to  what  is  generous  and 

noble.     None  of  them  tend  to  fbften  us  to 

what  is  gentle  and  humane.     Many  of  thera, 

on  the  contrary,  tend  rather  to  teach  us  to  duU 

cane  with  our  own  confciences,  and  by  their 

vain  fubtilties  ferve  to  authorife  inmunerable 

evafive  refinements  with  regard  to  the  moil  eflen- 

tial  articles  of  our  duty.     That  frivolous  accu- 

xicy  which  they  attempted  to  introduce  into 

fubjefts 
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fubje6ls  which  do  not  admit  of  it,  almoil  9 
neceflarily  betrayed  them  Into  thofe  danger-  ^ 
ous  errors,  and  at  tlie  fame  time  rendered 
their  works  dry  and  difagi-eeable,  abounding  in 
abftrufe  and  metaphylical  diftinftions,  but  inca- 
pable of  exciting  in  the  heart  any  of  thofe  emo- 
tions which  it  is  the  principal  ufe  of  books  of 
morality  to  excite. 

The  two  ufeful  parts  of  moral  philofophy, 
therefore,  are  Ethics  and  Jurifprudence :  ca- 
fuiftry  ought  to  be  reje6led  altogether ;  and  the 
ancient  moralifts  appear  to  have  judged  much 
better,  who,  in  treating  of  the  fame  fubje6ls, 
did  not  affeft  any  fuch  nice  exaftnefe,  but  con- 
tented themfelves  with  defcribing,  in  a  general 
manner,  what  is  the  fentiment  upon  which 
juftice,  modefty,  and  veracity  are  founded,  and 
what  is  the  ordinary  way  of  afting  to  which 
thofe  virtues  would  commonly  prompt  us. 

Something,  indeed,  not  unlike  the  dodlrine  of 
tlie  cafuifts,  feems  to  have  been  attempted  by 
feveral  philoibphers.  There  is  fomething  of  tliis 
kind  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  Offices,  where 
he  endeavours  like  a  cafuifl  to  give  rules  for  our 
tondu6l  in  many  nice  cafes,  in  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whereabouts  the  point  of 
^propriety  may  lie;  It  appears  too,  from  many 
paflages  in  the  fame  book,  that  feveral  other 
philofophers  had  attempted  fcnnething  of  the 
fame  kind  before  him;  -Neither  he  nor  they, 
however,  appear  to  have  aimed  at  giving  a  com- 
plete fyftem  of  this  fort,  but  only  meant  to  fluJw 
how  fituations  may  occur,  iiy  which  it  is  doubt* 

ful. 
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PART  fill,  whether  the  higheft  propriety  of  conduft 
^^  ^  coniifts  in  obferving  or  in  receding  firom  what, 
in  ordinary  cafes,  are  the  rules  of  duly. 

Every  fyftem  of  pofitive  law  may  be  regarded 
as  a  more  or  lefs  imperfe6l  attempt  towards  a 
fyftem  of  natural  juriiprudence,  or  towards  an 
enumeration  of  the  particular  rules  of  juftice. 
As  the  violation  of  juftice  is  what  men  will  never 
fubmit  to  fi*om  one  another,  the  public  magif- 
trate  is  under  a  neceffity  of  employing  the 
power  of  the  conunonwealth  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  this  virtue.  Without  this  precau- 
tion, civil  fociety  would  become  a  fcene  of 
bloodftied  and  di£>rder,  every  man  revenging 
himfelf  at  his  own  hand  whenever  be  fancied  he 
was  injured.  To  prevent  the  confiifion  which 
would  attend  upon  every  man's  doing  juftice  to 
himfelf,  the  magiftrate,  in  all  governments  that 
have  acquired  any  confiderable  authority,  un- 
dertakes to  do  juftice  to  all,  and  promifes  to 
hear  and  to  redrefs  every  complaint  of  injury. 
In  all  well-governed  ftates  too,  not  only  judges 
'  are  appointed  for  determining  the  controverfies 
of  individuals,  but  rules  are  prefcribed  for  regu- 
lating the  decifions  of  thofe  judges ;  and  thefe 
rules  are,  in  general,  intended  to  coincide  with 
thofe  of  natural  juftice.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
always  happen  that  they  do  fo  in  every  inftance. 
Sometimes  what  is  called  the  conftitution  of  the 
ftate,  that  is,  the  intereft  of  the  government ; 
fometimes  the  intereft  of  particular  cMrders  of 
men  who  tyrannize  the  government,  waip  t)k 
pofitive  laws  of  the  country  from  what  natural 
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juftlce  would  prefcribe.  In  ibme  coontiiesiy  SECT, 
the  nideneis  and  barbariiin  <^  the  people  hinder  ^^ 
the  natural  ientiments  of  juftice  fixim  amving 
at  that  accuracj  and  predfion  which,  in  more 
civilized  nations^  thej  natoially  attain  to. 
Their  laws  are,  like  their  manners,  grc&  and 
rude  and  undiftingniihing.  In  other  countries 
the  unfortunate  conftinition  of  their  courts  of 
judicature  hinders  any  n^ular  ijflem  of  juri£. 
prudence  fitnn  ever  eftabliflung  itl^  among 
them,  thoo^  the  improved  manners  of  the 
people  may  be  fudi  as  would  admit  of  the  moft 
accurate.  In  no  country  do  the  dedfions  of 
pofitive  law  coincide  exaSJy,  in  every  cafe,  with 
the  rules  which  the  natural  ienfe  of  juftice 
would  dictate,  Syftems  cf  pofitive  law,  there- 
fore, thoo^  they  deferve  the  greateft  authority, 
as  the  records  of  the  ientiments  of  mankind  in 
different  ages  and  nations,  yet  can  never  be  re- 
garded as  accurate  fyftems  of  the  rules  of  na- 
tural juftice. 

It  mi^it  have  been  expeded  that  the  reafim- 
ings  of  lawyers,  upon  the  different  imperfedions 
and  improvemi»its  of  the  laws  of  diffident  coun- 
tries, (hcHild  have  given  occafion  to  an  inquiry 
into  what  were  the  natural  rules  of  juftice  inde- 
pendent of  all  pofitive  inftitution.  It  might 
have  been  expeSted  tliat  thefe  reaibnings  ihould 
have  led  them  to  aim  at  eflabliihing  a  iyftem  of 
what  miglit  propeHy  be  called  natural  jurilpru- 
dence,  or  a  tbec^'  of  the  general  principles 
which  ought  to  run  through  znd  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  laws  of  all  nations*    Bat  though  the 
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i^  A  R  T  reafonings  of  lawyers  did  produce  fomething  of 
^'    ,  Ihis  kind,  and  though  no  man  -has  treated  fyt 
tematically  of  the  laws  of  any  particular  country, 
without  intermixing  in  his  work  many  obfen-a- 
tions  of  this  fort ;  it  was  very  late  in  the  world 
before  any  fuch  general  iyftem  was  thought  of, 
or  before  the  philofophy  of  law  was  treated  of 
by  itfelf,  and  without  regard  to  the  particular 
inflitutions  of  any  one  nation.     In  none  of  the 
ancient  moralifls,  do  we  find  any  attempt  to- 
wards a  particular  enumeration  of  the  rules  d 
juftice.     Cicero  in  his  OflSces,  and  Ariftotle  in 
his  Etliics,  treat  of  juftic6  in  the  fame  general 
manner  in  which  they  treat  of  all  the  other 
virtues.    In  the  laws  of  Cicero  and  Plato,  where 
we  might  naturally  have  expe6l*ed  fome  at- 
tempts towards  an  enumeration  of  thofe  rules  of 
natural  equity,  which  ought  to  be  enforced  by 
th^  pofitive   laws  of  every  country,  there  is, 
however,  nothing  of  this  kind.     Their  laws  are 
laws  of  police,  not  of  juftice.     Grotius  feeras  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  attempted  to  give  the 
world  any  thing  like  a  fyftem  of  thofe  principles 
which  ought  to  run  through,  and  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  and  his  trear 
tife  of  the  laws  of  war  and  peace,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  is  perhaps  at  this  day  the  mod 
complete  work  that  has  yet  been  given  upon 
this  fubje6l.     I  fliall  in  another  difcourfe  en- 
deavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples  of  law  and  government,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent revolutions  they  have  undergone  in  the 
different  ages  and  periods  of  fociety,  not  only 
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in  what  concerns  jufticc,  but  in  what  concerns  sect, 
police,  revenue,  and  arms,  and  whatever  elfe  is       ^* 
the  objeft  of  law,   I  fliall  not,  therefore,  at  pre- 
fent  enter  into  any  further  detail  concerning  the 
hiftory  of  jurifprudence. 
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